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SOME PECULIARITIES ABOUT MUSICAL 
AESTHETIC QUALITIES 


ROOSEVELT PORTER 


Ley, WE RECOGNIZE at least two broad ways in which we talk 
about musical performances. On the one hand, we talk about them 
as (1) lasting twenty minutes, (2) having a tempo of 120 quarter notes 
per minute, (8) being a string quartet, (4) loud or soft, (5) sounding 
like a trumpet rather than a cornet, and (6) out of tune. These de- 
scriptions refer to the nonaesthetic properties of musical perfor- 
mances. On the other hand, we talk about musical performances as 
(1) being expressive of sorrow, (2) sounding thematically unified, (3) 
having a swinging rhythm, (4) portraying the harshness of living un- 
der economic distress, (5) representing the howling of a wolf, and (6) 
placid. These descriptions refer to the aesthetic qualities of musical 
performances.’ 

Talking about musical performances in these ways seems to rep- 
resent two separate ways of attending to musical performances.” The 





Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy, Anderson Hall, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19122. 

1 Two other general ways in which we talk about musical performances 
will not be discussed in this paper. They are (1) descriptions referring to 
evaluative properties—for instance, the goodness of a musical perfor- 
mance—and (2) descriptions referring to artistic properties—the original- 
ity, the nostalgia, the influentiality, and so forth of a musical performance. 
Artistic qualities are defined as being those qualities of a musical perfor- 
mance that depend on its place in the history of music. Thus a musical 
performance counts as (1) original if it deviates in a special manner from 
past musical performances, (2) nostalgic if it reflects on past musical styles, 
and (8) influential if it shapes future musical performances. 

Throughout this paper, attending to or regarding an artwork will sim- 
ply entail directly interacting with an artwork in the usual way—for exam- 
ple, reading a poem, hearing a musical performance, seeing a painting, and 
so forth. Furthermore, “appreciating” an artwork will not be used in an 
evaluative sense but will only entail being aware of the aesthetic qualities 
of artworks. 
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former way of talking about musical performances exclusively con- 
cerns sonic properties, how long they occur, how often they occur, 
their sources, dynamics, timbres and pitches, whereas the latter way 
concerns our appreciation of musical performances, which involves 
something more than just hearing their sonic properties. What ex- 
actly comprises that “something more” is one of the subjects of this 
paper. Briefly, the core of this investigation consists of answering 
two basic questions: (1) Is hearing sonic properties a necessary con- 
dition for appreciating the aesthetic qualities of musical perfor- 
mances (the necessity claim}? (2) Do the sonic properties of musical 
performances sufficiently determine their aesthetic qualities (the suf- 
ficiency claim)? . 

Responding to these questions should begin to show what is in- 
volved in aesthetically appreciating musical performances. For if 
hearing the sonic properties of a musical performance is not neces- 
sary for determining its aesthetic qualities, aesthetically appreciating 
a musical performance could occur while attending to something 
other than its heard sonic properties. Aesthetically appreciating a 
musical performance might, for instance, occur while attending to a 
critical review of the musical performance. If, however, hearing the 
sonic properties is necessary for determining aesthetic qualities, then 
this is not a possibility. In addition, if the sonic properties of a musi- 
cal performance are sufficient for determining its aesthetic qualities, 
aesthetically appreciating a musical performance might then be only 
a matter of hearing its sonic properties. Otherwise, regarding some- 
thing other than its sonic properties might be necessary for aestheti- 
cally appreciating a musical performance. 

Before proceeding, however, a word of caution may be useful. 
It is important that we do not conflate two ways of talking about the 
necessary and the sufficient conditions for the aesthetic qualities of 
musical performances. One way of talking about these conditions 
involves wondering if a particular aesthetic quality requires and/or is 
sufficiently determined by certain sonic properties. This way of talk- 
ing, for example, asks if there is an occurrence ofssonic properties 
in musical performances which is necessary or sufficient for the pres- 
ence of a particular aesthetic quality—say, sorrow. . Is a slow tempo, 
flattened pitches and a minor key, for example, necessary or suffi- 
cient for its being the case that a musical performance is aesthetically 
sorrowful? This sort of question does not concern me here. Rather, 
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I shall be asking whether aesthetic qualities in general require or are 
sufficiently determined by hearing sonic properties. My investigation 
thus focuses primarily on disentangling the connection between the 
totality of aesthetic qualities of musical performances and the heard 
sonic properties it depends on.? 


Looking at the necessity claim. It initially seems trivial to state 
that appreciating the aesthetic qualities of musical performances is 
necessarily dependent on hearing the.sonic properties of musical per- 
formances. The necessity of this dependency seems analogous to 
the necessary dependency of facial expressions on faces or acousti- 
cal pitches on pure tones. It is conceptually strained to imagine 
seeing a grin without at the same time seeing the grin as constitutive 
of a face, be it the actual face of an actor or the make-believe face 
of an inanimate object. Imagining, for instance, that the front fender 
of an automobile is grinning seems difficult without imagining the 
fender as part of an apparent face that grins. Similarly, imagining 
hearing pitches without hearing them as pitches of pure tones is con- 
ceptually strained, for pitches are heard as constitutive of pure 

‘tones—though not vice versa. 

Thus appreciating aesthetic qualities without connecting them 
with the heard sonic properties of musical performances likewise 
seems improbable. And since imagining this is problematic, the ini- 
tial intuition is that being aware of aesthetic qualities requires hearing 
the sonic properties of musical performances. 

However, this intuition is not completely cogent. It can be cir- 
cumvented by arguing that even though it is difficult to imagine the 





3 My investigation about aesthetic qualities will consider particular aes- 
thetic qualities in order to confirm my arguments about aesthetic qualities 
in general. However, I should emphasize that my talk about aesthetic quali- 
ties in general does not include discovering what particular set of sonic 
properties gives rise to a particular aesthetic quality in musical perfor- 
mances—that is, whether a minor key and a slow tempo and descending 
intervals, and so forth, make a particular musical performance sorrowful. 
Rather, I will consider if some sonic properties are required and/or sufficient 
for the presence of aesthetic qualities in musical performances. 
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aesthetic qualities as being discerned in some way other than by hear- 
ing the sonic properties of musical performances, doing so is not 
impossible. That is, although it is conceptually strained to imagine 
appreciating the aesthetic qualities of a musical performance from 
reading a critical review of it, it-is not impossible to imagine doing 
so. Therefore, we must find that it is impossible to imagine appreciat- 
ing the aesthetic qualities separately from hearing the sonic proper- 
ties of musical performances in order to confirm the necessity claim. 
I will discuss three possible ways of becoming aware of the aes- 
thetic qualities without hearing the sonic properties of musical per- 
formances. Moreover, I maintain either that no other possibilities 
exist or that if there are other possibilities which I do not address 
. directly, they are nevertheless mostly addressed indirectly by my dis- 
cussion of the following three possibilities. (1) We can imagine ap- 
preciating the aesthetic qualities of a musical performance as a result 
of either (a) being given a metaphorical account of the aesthetic qual- 
ities or (b) being given a literal verbal account of the heard sonic 
properties of the musical performance. (2) We can imagine appreci- 
ating the aesthetic qualities from reading the musical score of a musi- 
cal performance. (3) We can imagine appreciating the aesthetic quali- 
ties from “hearing” a musical performance in our heads. 
Here is an example of case (la). Take this poetic couplet: 


. In the wee midnight hour, not quite before the break of day, 


When the blues creep upon you and carry your mind away .. .* 


Along with other subsidiary aesthetic qualities, we notice the sorrow 
of this poetic couplet. We appreciate its sorrow by understanding 
the verbal content of the poetic couplet, its metaphorical ramifica- 
tions, and its imagery. Moreover, coming to appreciate its sorrow in 
this way is uncontroversial—although the underlying cognitive 
mechanism for appreciating artworks still needs to be elucidated. 

It is possible to imagine that there exists an instrumental blues 
piece which shares an aesthetic: quality—for instance, sorrow-: 
fulness—with the quoted poetic couplet. In other words, an identical 
aesthetic quality is conceivably capable of being appreciated’ while 
either attending to the blues piece or while attending to the poetic 





4 Leroy Carr, Midnight Hour Blues, Vocalion 1703. 
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couplet.” If we knew that the poetic couplet shared an identical 
aesthetic quality with that of the blues piece, it would then seem 
possible to appreciate the aesthetic quality of the blues piece without 
hearing the blues piece. That is, appreciating its aesthetic quality 
while reading the poetic couplet would negate the necessity of hear- 
ing the blues piece in order to appreciate its aesthetic quality. 

Another example of case (la) goes like this. It is conceivable 
that one could appreciate the aesthetic quality of a blues piece while 
reading a literal description of its subsidiary aesthetic qualities. If, 
for example, we read a description stating that the blues piece 
sounds heavy, lingering, we would then come to appreciate its sor- l 
rowfulness without having heard it. It is also conceivable to appreci- 
ate the aesthetic quality of the blues piece as a result of reading a 
metaphorical description of its subsidiary aesthetic qualities. Read- 
ing a description stating that the blues piece cries and whispers, 
groans and moans, might be enough to come to appreciate its aes- 
thetic quality. 

Case (1b) states the possibility of imagining appreciating the aes- 
thetic qualities of a musical performance as a result of being given 
only a description of its heard sonic properties. Realizing that a 
musical performance has a smooth sounding saxophone played 
slowly in a minor key with lots of flattened notes might be sufficient 
for us to appreciate the sorrowfulness of a musical performance. 

In respect to these examples of cases (La) and (1b), how might 
the necessity claim be defended? 

Let us first consider the possibility of appreciating an identical 
aesthetic quality shared between the mentioned poetic couplet and 
the instrumental blues piece. It seems that if one can come to ap- 
preciate the aesthetic quality of a musical performance as a result of 
attending to a nonmusical performance, then the aesthetic quality of 
the musical performance could be appreciated without attending to 





5 Throughout this paper, an identical aesthetic quality shared by two or 
more artworks means that the supposed identical aesthetic quality of the 
one artwork is indistinguishable from the aesthetic quality of the other art- 
work. This definition, however, does not dismiss the possibility of an aes- 
thetic quality having the same name as that of another aesthetic quality. It 
only means that if the two aesthetic qualities are called by the same name, 
but yet they are distinguishable from each other in any manner, then they 
are not identical to each other. ' 
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its sonic properties. I suggest, however, that this can never occur 
for the following reasons. 

It should be evident that a difference between the appearance of 
two aesthetic qualities implies that they are not identical aesthetic 
qualities. The difference between the appearance of two faces, for 
instance, is tantamount to their being different facial expressions. 
This point seems obvious, for if we notice two grinning faces, one 
half grinning, the other boldly grinning, we then notice distinct sorts 
of faces—the former perhaps embarrassed, the latter perhaps exu- 
berant. If one face appears less than a half grin, or if another face 
appears less than a complete grin, the facial expression changes ac- 
cordingly. 

I maintain that if two artworks appear differently, then the same 
aesthetic quality cannot belong to both artworks. In other words, 
noticing that one artwork appears different from another necessarily 
involves appreciating dissimilar aesthetic qualities. I stress the no- 
tion of “appears different.” The fact that (say) one artwork weighs 
twenty pounds more than another artwork does not entail that it 
strikes one as being heavier than the other. Similarly, the fact that 
one artwork is spatially longer than another fails to necessitate that 
it seems longer than the other. 

Before I go any further, however, a general claim about musical 
and literary works needs to be supported. Although this claim may 
seem controversial at first, I hope that the following account will 
testify to its cogency. 

It should be evident that hearing the sonic properties of musical 
performances appears to occur in time. These occurrences are un- 
like the occurrences of properties in paintings, where the colors, 
lines, and figures look to occur simultaneously rather than sequen- 
tially in time. Like the properties of musical performances, the prop- 
erties of read literary works—their descriptions, references, and so 
forth—seem to occur in time, while being read. Given the necessity 
of attending to a literary work in a certain way, namely, by reading 
it and its sentences from the beginning to the end, the properties of 
literary works seem to occur temporally as opposed to spatially. 
Words and sentences seem to follow each other from time t to time 
t*, whereas in paintings, shapes and colors-look to occur simulta- 
neously. 
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It is true that certain paintings (or sets of paintings) need to be 
appreciated sequentially. For instance, certain narrative paintings 
have to be viewed starting from one place on the painting and moving 
to another place on the painting and so forth in order to make sense 
of the painting. Giotto’s mural of the life of St. Francis, for example, 
has to be seen in a certain order to be appreciated in the manner 
that Giotto intended us to see it. However, in the case of Giotto’s 
mural, I nonetheless maintain that what appears to occur sequentially 
in time is the appreciation of the painting and not the painting itself. 
We do not have the impression that one section of the mural itself 
occurs at time ¢, and that another section occurs at time ty when 
appreciating Giotto’s work. Rather, all of the sections of the mural 
appear to exist at the same time despite the fact that when we ap- 
preciate them, we see them one at a time. We notice that our ap- 
preciation of the mural occurs sequentially while noticing as well that 
all of the pieces of the mural are there already for us to examine. 
Hence, appreciating a painting sequentially in time never amounts to 
appreciating something that appears to belong to the painting, which 
all of its aesthetic qualities do. 

In response to this argument, one might wonder if I have really 
pointed out a difference between paintings and literary works. Might 
it nonetheless be true that in neither case can everything be taken in 
at once, and in both cases, one can see or read the work in a fragmen- 
tary manner or in a different order from the one intended?° Although 
it is indeed true that in neither case can everything be taken in at 
once, the ramifications of this point differ in the case of paintings 
from in the case of literary works. For whatever aesthetic qualities 
a painting has, it appears to have all of them at once even though all 
of them cannot be appreciated at once. That is, when appreciating 
the aesthetic qualities of a painting, we have the impression that all 
of the aesthetic qualities are there for us to examine. To see them 
all, however, we have to appreciate the painting sequentially, since 
not all of the aesthetic qualities belonging to a painting at once can 
be taken in at once. But this explanation for why not all of the 
aesthetic qualities can be taken in at once does not apply to literary 
works. If chapter one of a novel is sad and chapter two heroic, we 





ê Allen Wood. offered this argument to me. 
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never gain the impression that the novel is both sad and heroic at 
the same time. Instead, the novel is thought to be sad at one time in 
the story and heroic at another. time in the story. Thus the reason 
that not all of the aesthetic qualities in a literary work can be taken 
in at once is due to the fact that in a literary work not all of the 
aesthetic qualities exist at one time. 

A similar response can be made to the second worry. Though it 
is indeed true that one can both see a painting in a fragmentary man- 
ner and read a literary work in a fragmentary manner, this need not 
imply that the aesthetic qualities of paintings exist at different times. 
For, once again, all of the aesthetic qualities of a painting are there 
to be seen at once even though we pick them out separately when 
looking at the painting. Perhaps the difference between the above 
intuitions on this matter and mine lies in how we relate the story of 
a painting with the painting itself. Take Giotto’s mural again. Though 
it is true that the story of St. Francis belongs to the mural, this does 
not imply in my view that the temporal qualities which are parts of 
the story are also parts of the mural itself. Instead, it should be 
argued that Giotto used nontemporal features in his mural to repre- 
sent a story which contains temporal features. In other words, in the 
story of St. Francis, St. Francis performed certain actions at varying 
times; and: whatever aesthetic qualities the story of St. Francis has, 
such qualities occur temporally. However, whatever aesthetic quali- 
ties Giotto’s mural itself has, it has them nontemporally in the sense 
that all of the features which belong to Giotto’s mural are there to 
be seen at once. . 

Is it not true, however, that in the case of novels, all of their 
features are there to be examined at once as well, since it is open for 
anyone to read whatever pages he wishes once the novel is written? 

I do not think that this is true of novels. A full defense of my 
view would take us beyond the scope of this thesis, since I would 
need to argue why I take literary works to differ in kind from paint- 
ings and other autographic artworks. I offer instead the following 
rough outline of my argument. The inscriptions on the pages of a 
novel do not constitute parts of the novel itself, since when we ap- 
preciate a novel, we do not ordinarily recognize the inscriptions 
themselves as belonging to the story but only as belonging to a book 
which is a print of the story. Hence, when reading page fourteen 
before reading page thirteen, we do not thereby read the story in a 
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fragmentary manner. We merely read the book which prints the story 
in a fragmentary manner. The story remains intact in that whatever 
event occurs after another, that sequence of events is unaffected by 
our reading page fourteen before reading page thirteen; and the unaf- 
fected sequence of events is temporal in that, within the story, events 
occur in time. 

Like literary works, musical works occur in time. Since the 
properties of musical performances seem to occur temporally, I claim 
that at least some of their aesthetic qualities correspondingly appear 
to occur temporally. That is, it is impossible to appreciate certain 
aesthetic qualities of a musical performance without taking them as 
occurring sequentially in time. Likewise, since certain properties of 
literary works seem to occur temporally, at least some of their aes- 
thetic qualities correspondingly strike one as occurring temporally. 
In other words, at least some of their aesthetic qualities seem or 
appear temporal since part of the appearance of the aesthetic quality 
involves for how long a period it goes on. If there is a difference 
between the apparent duration of the poetic couplet and the apparent 
duration of the blues piece, and if their apparent duration is constitu- 
tive of their aesthetic quality, then the aesthetic qualities are neces- 
sarily not identical. , 

One might attempt to circumvent this claim by arguing either 
that (1) how long our attention to an artwork seems to last cannot 
be determined by the duration of the artwork, since the aesthetic 
qualities of an artwork often endure after the performance of the 
artwork; so it is pointless to focus on the duration of an artwork, 
given that its duration differs in accordance with who is attending to 
it. Or that (2) a variation in the length of our attention to artworks 
fails to. result in appreciating different aesthetic qualities; that is, 
there are no aesthetic qualities of artworks which are (partly) consti- 
tuted by how long it appears to occur. _ 

In reply to the first counterargument, I maintain that there is a 
difference between attending to an artwork-as-it-is-being-perceived- 
or-read and attending to an artwork-as-one-remembers-it. For these 
comprise attending to two distinguishable things—the former, a 
heard or read object, the latter, a memory of a heard or read object. 
In one case, we attend to something that gives the impression of 
being outside of our heads, in the other, to something that seems to 
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be inside of our heads.” The claim that the duration of the blues piece 
appears longer than the duration of the poetic couplet is therefore 
defensible if it refers to an artwork-as-it-is-being-heard-or-read. 

` Let us look at a case in which changes in the apparent duration 
affect the quality of a thing. If we notice that a huge grin appears to 
last a short while, we would then be inclined to see it as a greeting 
face. If it appears to last a while longer, assuming that the context 
of the situation remains constant, we would then be inclined to see . 
it as a happy face. And if it appears to last too long, we would then 
see the actor wearing such a grin as having a crazy face. This indi- 
cates that there is a strong connection between the duration of facial 
features and at least some facial expressions. It also indicates that 
there is a strong connection between the apparent duration of an 
artwork and its aesthetic quality. The apparent duration of the poetic 
couplet and of the blues piece might affect their aesthetic quality, 
providing that its apparent duration is constitutive of its aesthetic 
quality. In this way, if the apparent duration of the poetic couplet is 
shorter than that of the blues piece, their aesthetic qualities would 
then be nonidentical.® 

Suppose, however, that there exists a poem which seems to last 
as long as the blues piece. Might such a poem share an aesthetic 
quality with the blues piece? 

I think not. For not only does the appearance of temporal varia- 
tions affect the aesthetic qualities of musical performances, but also 
(1) the amount of information appearing in an aesthetic quality and 
(2) the apparent unfolding of a musical performance, while appreciat- 
ing its aesthetic quality affects its aesthetic quality. 

In (1), more information appearing in the aesthetic quality of the 
blues piece than that of the poem often makes it nonidentical. Just 





7TIn one sense, attending to a poem involves attending to something 
inside of our heads while reading the poem. Nevertheless, there is still a 
distinction between (1) attending to the literary imagery of a poem in the 
course of reading the poem, and (2) attending to the literary imagery of a 
poem while not reading the poem. 

8 Nothing about what I have just said denies the possibility of a painting 
having an identical aesthetic quality as the blues piece. However, we do not 
notice a painting as occurring in time—that is, a painting does not seem to 
last a long or a short while. Since we do notice the blues piece as occurring 
in time, this difference in appearance suggests that we do not appreciate an 
identical aesthetic quality when attending to a blues piece. 
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as the appearance of finer details of a grinning face often amounts 
to its being a different sort of face—for instance, seeing more wrin- 
kles in a grin often makes a grinning face strained rather than youth- . 
ful—the appearance of finer details in the aesthetic quality of the 
blues piece than in that of the poem often makes it nonidentical. 
Moreover, if the blues piece seems to have the same general aesthetic 
quality as that of the poetic couplet, the appearance of finer details in 
the former would still result in appreciating a nonidentical aesthetic 
quality. This would then guarantee that the aesthetic quality of the 
blues piece would appear more enriched than that of the poetic 
couplet.’ 

Claim (2) is not Sqaivalent tothe claim that different kinds of 
artworks necessitate having nonidentical aesthetic qualities. This is 
partly what is under investigation. Rather, the claim is that the un- 
folding—the progress or the temporal development—of a musical 
performance determines its aesthetic quality.” The apparent ten- 
dency of one pitch to be contiguous with another pitch in a melody, 
the apparent necessity of one musical phrase to proceed from an 
antecedent phrase, the aptness of a rhythmic pattern to apparently 
support the contours of a theme, and so forth, constitute the apparent 
unfolding of a musical performance. 

I maintain that the apparent unfolding of a musical performance 
is distinguishable from the apparent unfolding of a poem. The psy- 
chological apparatus which makes a sequence of thoughts connected 
is distinguishable from that which makes a sequence of pitches con- 
nected;. the psychological apparatus which makes one verbal phrase . 
well-formulated is distinguishable from that which makes a series of 





9 This argument relies on the intuition that often a musical performance 
appears to show more than what can be said verbally. Likewise, a poem 
sometimes seems to say more than what is shown by a musical performance, 
which also supports the claim that it has a nonidentical aesthetic quality. 

10 Jerrold Levinson describes what I call the unfolding of the aesthetic 
quality of a musical performance as the tendencies or “vector” of a musical 
performance. See Jerrold Levinson, “Aesthetic Uniqueness” in Music, Art, 
and Metaphysics (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1990) 117-18. Basically, 
we mean the same thing, except that I emphasize that musical performances 
have apparent tendencies or apparent vectors. Because musical perfor- 
mances appear to unfold as they appear to endure, their aesthetic quality 
likewise. appears to unfold as it appears to last while hearing a musical 
performance. 
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musical phrases well-formulated. We do not recognize anything in 
musical performances which correlates with the grammatical struc- 
tures of literary works—for instance, musical performances do not 
appear to have subject/verb relations, nor do they appear to have 
past tenses, present tenses, future tenses, and so forth." 
This claim, moreover, implies that reading a complete literal de- 
scription of the heard sonic properties of a musical performance 
` never amounts to appreciating the musical performance—that is, to 
appreciating its aesthetic qualities (as distinguishable from inferring 
what aesthetic qualities it has). The unfolding of even a dense literal 
description can never be indistinguishable from the unfolding of the 
described musical performance, given that the psychological mecha- 
nism underlying language differs from that underlying music. Thus 
proposal (1a), which states that it is possible to appreciate a musical 
performance by only reading a literary work containing a shared aes- 
thetic quality, and proposal (1b), which states that it is possible to 
appreciate a musical performance by only reading a complete de- 
scription of its heard sonic properties, are problematic.” 





1 My claim that the unfolding of a poem differs from that of a musical 
performance does not preclude the possibility of the two manners of un- 
folding being closely related. In fact, some cognitive studies suggest that 
they are in some ways related. See Fred Lerdahl and Ray Jackendoff, A 
Generative Theory Of Tonal Music (Cambridge: The MIT-Press, 1983). 
Nonetheless, it has not been shown that a literary work and a musical per- 
formance unfold in an indistinguishable way in every respect. Furthermore, 
Levinson has attempted to rebut this sort of argument by comparing the 
properties of musical performances and the properties of literary works to 
chemical properties. He argues that just as it might be the case that com- 
pounds of chemically distinct elements might yield a shared quality—for 
instance, a shared color—so an aesthetic quality might be determined by 

“combinations of phenomenal attributes which have no members in com- 
mon”; Levinson, “Aesthetic Uniqueness,” 118. However, my version ‘of the 
argument sidesteps his rebuttal, for the tendencies of chemical elements 
Levinson refers to are not apparent ones. We do not notice the manner in 
which chemical elements relate to each other when perceiving colors. How- 
ever, we do notice the manner in which pitches relate to each other when 
we hear a melody and the manner in which words relate to each other when 
reading a metaphor. Since we notice them, they affect the appearance of 
_ their aesthetic qualities. 

12 Noel Carroll suggested that if the poetic couplet was the text of the 
blues tune, then perhaps it might share an identical aesthetic quality with 
that of the blues tune without the text. I think that it is difficult to argue 
against this possibility directly. For in order to show that the unification of 
the poetic couplet and the blues tune amounts to having an aesthetic quality 
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Let’s consider the possibility of appreciating the aesthetic quali- 
ties of a musical performance by attending only to the visual manifes- 
tation of the score of the musical performance.” The plausibility of 
this case seems to be supported by the strong intuition that essen- 
tially, the score of a musical performance determines the identity of 
the musical performance. In this way, since the score determines 
the identity of a musical performance, intuitively, one should be able 
to appreciate the aesthetic qualities of a performance by examining 
the score alone. What makes each performance of Stravinsky’s Oedi- 
pus Rex a performance of Oedipus Rex is the fact that each one is a 
performance of the same score. This indicates that an important 
access to Oedipus Rex includes looking at its score, which therefore 
indicates that one access to the aesthetic qualities of the performance 
of Oedipus Rex might be to examine the score of Oedipus Rex. 

Moreover, looking at the score of a musical performance often 
seems to amount to having a greater access to the musical perfor- 
‘mance than when we hear the musical performance alone. It seems 
that there are many cases in which only the examination of the score 
allows us to pick out fine details (and the overall structure) of the 
musical performance. The oboe part in Oedipus Rex usually cannot 
be heard over the soloists, the chorus, and the rest of the orchestra 


distinct from that of the instrumental version, I need to assume: that the 
poetic couplet initially had a distinct set of aesthetic qualities from that of 
the blues tune. Therefore, I trust that the arguments set forth in this section 
will amount to showing indirectly that the blues-tune-with-text cannot share 
an identical aesthetic quality with the blues-tune-without-text. If the blues 
tune alone and the poetic couplet alone cannot share an identical aesthetic 
quality, it would then seem that their unification creates a mixture of appear- 
ances that cannot result in having an identical aesthetic quality with either 
the blues tune alone or the poetic couplet alone. 

18 Peter Kivy thinks that attending only to the visual aspect of the score 
is a nonoptimal reading of the score. He holds that examining a score is 
unlike reading a literary text in that the latter does not normally involve 
attending to “a mental speech,” and the former does “optimally” involve 
attending to “a mental performance;” Peter Kivy, Sound and Semblance 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984), 102. However, I disagree with 
Kivy. I do not see why an optimal examination of a musical score requires 
having a mental performance of the score when examining it. Rather, it 
seems that a full understanding of a musical score can be had just by at- 
tending to the visible features of the notations in the score—for example, 
seeing that a string of notated notes is a melody or that the vertical arrange- 
ment of notes is the harmony of a musical performance. 
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singing or playing forte. However, in looking at the score, one 
discerns the oboe part throughout. Furthermore, it often seems that 
the unfolding of a musical performance cannot be noticed unless one 
looks at the score. Many serial musical performances, for example, 
are composed in such a way that it is difficult (and often impossible) 
to hear every permutation of the tone row. However, the most intri- 
cate unfolding of these musical performances is discerned when 
looking at the score. 

It seems then that given these limitations in hearing musical per- 
formances, the proposed necessity claim cannot be defended without 
undergoing some modifications. If the score does grant us a greater 
aecess to the fine details and the intricate unfolding of a musical 
performance, and if there are aesthetic qualities which are dependent 
on these fine details and intricate unfolding, then there are aesthetic 
qualities which cannot be appreciated unless one examines the score. 
Moreover, since the identity of notated musical performances is de- 
termined by their score, it seems that the aesthetic qualities of no- 
tated musical performances can therefore be determined by their 
score. Thus the aesthetic qualities of a musical performance of a 
score might be appreciated by examining the score alone. More spe- 
cifically, by examining those properties of the score which determine 
the identity of a musical performance—its sequences of pitches, its 
dynamic markings, its instrumentation, and so forth—one might then 
appreciate the aesthetic qualities of notated musical performances. 

I maintain, however, that no modification of the necessity claim 
is required. The overall argument for this position will proceed as 
follows. 


1. An aesthetic quality which cannot be appreciated as a result 
of hearing a musical performance is not an aesthetic quality 
of the musical performance. It follows then that if an aes- 
thetic quality is appreciated as a result of analyzing the score 
but cannot be appreciated when hearing the performance, 
that aesthetic quality then belongs to the score and not to the 
musical performance. 

2. As for those aesthetic qualities that are thought to be appreci- 
ated by either looking at the score or hearing its performance, 
these aesthetic qualities actually differ in some aspect from 
one another. — 2E . 
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3. Therefore, appreciating the aesthetic qualities of a musical 
performance merely by examining the score is impossible, 
and this supports the necessity claim as it stands. 


The first premise is virtually self-evident. It is comparable to the 
claim that facial expressions which cannot be seen on a face cannot 
belong to that face. That is, just as facial expressions must coexist 
with the appearance of faces—since the appearance of faces forms 
facial expressions—so must the aesthetic qualities of musical perfor- 
mances coexist with how the musical performance sounds. Hence, 
an aesthetic quality which cannot be appreciated as a result of hear- 
ing a musical performance is not an aesthetic quality of the musical 
performance. 

It follows, moreover, that if an aesthetic quality can be appreci- 
ated only as a result of looking at the score, if it belongs to anything 
at all, it must belong to the score. If the score has the appearance 
of x, and if the performance of that score has the appearance of y, 
the score and the performance then fail to have an identical aesthetic 
quality if x and y differ. This would then imply both that x is an 
aesthetic quality of the score and that x is distinct from the aesthetic 
quality of the performance." 

The second premise is initially intuitive, since there are several 
cases in which the appearance of the score differs from how the 
performance of the score sounds. These cases seem to imply that at 
least sometimes the appearance that the score gives about a musical 
performance does not amount to appreciating the aesthetic qualities 
of the performed score. Sometimes, for example, the score has the 
appearance of being repetitive and monotonous, given that it pre- 
sents the same figure or note repeatedly. Often, minimalistic musical 
performances look this way when notated. However, a performance 
of the score normally does not have the appearance of being repeti- 
tive or monotonous. For although there may be a specific rhythmic 
figure repeating itself, and although there may be a single pitch oc- 
curring throughout the performance, they somehow sound more than 





“It also follows that if x and y are the same, the musical score and its 
heard performance must then present an identical aesthetic quality. How- 
ever, my discussion of the second premise will suggest that x cannot be the 
same as y, due to certain inherent differences between the content of a 
score and the content of a heard performance of the score. 
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just repetitive or monotonous. The rhythmic figure and the pitch 
sometimes seem to fluctuate during the performance, perhaps be- 
cause the tempo slightly changes with every other occurrence of the 
rhythmic figure, or perhaps because the pitch alters slightly when 
played by different instruments. These appearances of the perfor- 
mance are not present on the score. 

Whether the differences between the manifestation of the score 
and the appearance of the performance actually result either from 
not optimally reading the score or from not hearing a proper perfor- 
mance needs to be decided individually. However, to avoid this prob- 
lem, let us suppose that there was someone—say Mozart—who 
could optimally read a score. That is, everything that is in the score 
could be discerned by Mozart when he read the score. Let us also 
suppose that Mozart had access to proper performances of musical 
scores. Could Mozart then come to appreciate the aesthetic qualities 
of a musical performance by looking at any score? 

There are at least three arguments which imply that even Mozart 
could not discern the aesthetic qualities of a musical performance by 
examining the score alone. The first two arguments, however, might 
be vulnerable to some counterarguments which make Mozart ex- 
tremely superhuman. I argue, however, that the third one is safe 
even from this sort of counterargument.”° 

First of all, there are cases in which the visible structure of the 
score does not strike one as being the same as that of the perfor- 
mance. Where there are two instrumental lines notated on the 
score—for example, a first violin line being distinct from the second 
violin line—these two sequences of pitches sometimes sound as if 
they were just one instrumental line when performed. Given that the 
sequences of pitches overlap with one another, and given that their 
timbre and dynamic level resemble one another, these sequences of 
pitches conflate with each other when performed. Whether the two 
instrumental lines appear to be distinct or appear to be the same 
determines the aesthetic qualities of the two lines. If they strike 
one as being distinct, then they might appear to criss-cross with one 
another, and this might give them an aesthetic quality like playfulness 





15 Í should add that the other two arguments are safe from this sort of 
counterargument if one is skeptical about Mozart being overly superhuman. 
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or strugglingness or mockingness; and if they strike one as being a 
single line, then they might have an aesthetic quality that is altogether 
different from those just mentioned. 

It might be objected, however, that Mozart may have been capa- 
ble of visually conflating two distinct sequences of notes on a score 
when it was required. It seems dubious, however, to assume that he 
could either (1) visualize these distinct sequences of notes as being 

one sequence of notes or (2) accomplish this when it is required with 
l accuracy. First of all, it is impossible to conflate two distinct se- 
quences of notes visually without criss-crossing one’s eyes, which 
does not count as a proper examination of the score. Second, even 
if Mozart could visually conflate distinct sequences of notes on a 
score, it is unlikely that he would know when to do so by just looking 
at the manifestation of the score. Thus given that (1) the score pres- 
ents the one instrumental line as distinct from that of the other in- 
strumental line, (2) sometimes these sequences of pitches sound as 
if they were one line when performed, and (3) it is doubtful that each 
of these deviations between the score and its performance can be 
ascertained even by Mozart, the appearance of the score often does 
not coincide with how the performance sounds. Since the appear- 
ance of the performance forms its aesthetic qualities, this argument 
confirms that there is at least one case in which the aesthetic qualities 
of the performance cannot be appreciated as a result of looking at 
the score. 

The second argument which appeals to a similar case in which 
the manifestation of the score fails to coincide with that of its perfor- 
mance was hinted at earlier. That is, many serial musical perfor- 
mances appear differently on the score from how they sound when 
performed, since certain permutations of the tone row cannot be dis- 
cerned when hearing the performance but can be discerned when 
looking at the score. One might think that since the score gives us 
access to the meticulous unfolding of serial musical performances, 
optimally analyzing the score gives us the true appearance of a musi- 
cal performance. Perhaps this is right. But in any case, if the meticu- 
lous unfolding of a serial musical performance cannot be apparent 
when hearing the musical performance, then the apparent unfolding 
of the performance differs from the apparent unfolding of the score. 

Once again, it might be objected that Mozart also had the ability 
to hear meticulous details in a performance. Notwithstanding this 
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possibility, it seems dubious to think that Mozart’s ability to discern 
the unfolding of a performance can match his ability to detect a me- 
ticulous unfolding in the score. Since it seems right to assume that 
Mozart could always detect more complexity in the score than he 
could in the performance, it seems right to maintain that in many 
cases, the apparent unfolding of the performance is always simpler 
than that of the score. Thus this argument substantiates another case 
in which the manifestation of the score must differ from that of the 
performance. ° 

The third (and arguably strongest) argument goes like this. No- 
ticing that a musical performance has a triple forte on the score, or 
noticing that the score has an extremely dissonant chord, differs from 
hearing the triple forte and the dissonant chord. One cannot detect 
the quale of a triple forte or the quale of the dissonant chord when 
looking at the score, just as one cannot detect the solidity or the 
heaviness of a building when looking at its blueprint. The score 
simply does not present anything which corresponds to how a triple 
forte seems to sound or how a dissonant chord seems to sound. In 
saying that the score does not appear to have the qualia of a triple 
forte and of a dissonant chord, I do not mean to imply that we cannot 
come to know what it feels like to hear these things as result of 
looking at the score. Rather, I maintain that those qualities which 
make a triple forte sound triple forte—for instance, its piercing or 
distressing qualities—and those qualities which make a dissonant 
chord sound dissonant—for instance, its dense and tense qualities— 
are constitutive of these qualia. These qualities are not present in 
the score. Therefore, (1) since the qualia of a performance play an 
essential role in determining how the musical performance sounds, 
and (2) since the score does not have these qualia, the examination 
of a score can never amount to appreciating the aesthetic qualities 
of a performance. This and the first two weaker arguments make 
the necessity claim seem plausible as it originally stands. 





16I should point out that if the examination of the score helps one to 
hear certain aspects of a musical performance, then those aspects count as 
part of the appearance of the musical performance. This example focuses, 
however, on those cases where even the use of the score does not amount 
to hearing certain aspects in the musical performance. 
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Earlier, I insisted that an optimal reading of the score is not a 
matter of attending to a mental performance of the score when read- 
ing it.” I also mentioned that Kivy disagrees with me. However, it 
is difficult to prove either that Kivy’s position or that my position is 
right on this matter. So let us suppose that Kivy is right in claiming 
that an optimal reading of the score requires attending to the mental 
performance of the score—that is, that an optimal reading requires 
- “hearing” a performance in one’s head. Would the truth of this claim 
circumvent the arguments set forth above? That is, would the fact 
that Mozart attended to the mental performance while reading the 
score sidestep the arguments about the impossibility of appreciating 
the aesthetic qualities of the performance when reading the score? 

I maintain that the truth of this claim might bypass the first two 
arguments but not the third argument. 

Consider the first argument again. It was demonstrated that it 
is doubtful that anyone could visually conflate two distinct sequences 
of notes on the score, and that given these limitations of our percep- 
tual abilities, these sequences of notes cannot appear as one se- 
quence of notes.’® Suppose, however, that an optimal reading of the 
score is a matter of attending to the mental performance of these two 
sequences of notes while reading the score. It seems less dubious to 
think that the mental performance can conflate two distinct se- 
quences of “pitches” than to think that one could visually conflate 
two sequences of notes. In other words, “hearing” the performance 
of two sequences of pitches as one in one’s head seems more plausi- 
ble than seeing, or to imagine seeing, distinct sequences of notes as 
one. So if Kivy is right about what is involved in optimally reading 
the score, then it seems more probable that one could appreciate two 
instrumental lines as one instrumental line when reading the score. 
In addition, if one is familiar with the performance of the score— 





11 By “mental performance,” I mean those “sounds” one seems to hear 
when there are no actual corresponding sounds around. Hence, a composer 
“hearing” a string quartet in his head before jotting it down counts as a 
mental performance. So does recalling what last night’s performance 
sounded like. 

18I should also add that it seems improbable that anyone could “visu- 
ally” imagine conflating two sequences of notes on a score. In other words, 
it seems conceptually impossible to “see” two distinct violin lines as being 
one violin line in one’s head. 
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that is, if one remembers what the score sounds like when it was 
performed before reading the score—it would then seem that ‘two 
sequences of notes on the score could reliably appear as one when 
reading the score. This would weaken the claim that it is doubtful 
whether two distinct: sequences of notes on me score can always 
appear as one when required. 

Furthermore, the truth of Kivy’s dati would seem to eliminate 
the point of arguing for the ability to notice more complexity-on the 
score than in the performance. If an optimal reading of the score is 
a matter of attending to the mental performance, then it seems that 
whatever limitations we have about acoustically hearing the complex- 
ity of the performance would correspond to the limitations we have 
about “hearing” the complexity of performance in our heads. Thus 
the complexity of unfolding which generates the appearance of the 
acoustical performance might be identical to that which forms the 
appearance of the mental performance. It would follow, then, that 
at least some of the aesthetic qualities appreciated while attending 
to the mental performance are identical to certain aesthetic qualities 
of the acoustical performance. If attending to the mental perfor- ` 
mance is required for optimally reading the score, it would then seem 
that an- optimal reading of the score can result in ee the 
aesthetic qualities of the acoustical performance. 

Despite my intuition that an optimal reading of the score:does 
not require attending to the mental performance, I maintain the plau- 
sibility of arguing that attending to the mental performance circum- 
vents my first two arguments in section two. It does seem that, in 
many ways, the mental performance of a musical performance has an 
identical appearance to that of an acoustical instance of the musical 
performance. However, the qualia argument.presented in section two 
shows that not even the mental performance of a musical. perfor- 
mance can have all of the appearances of an acoustical instance of 
the musical performance. The mental performance cannot account 
for those qualities which make an acoustical performance seem like 
an acoustical performance—its intense gradations -of loudness, its 
vivacity and richness of timbre, its melodic and harmonic clarity, its 
forcefulness and other qualities which seem to make the acoustical 
performance seem less imaginary than its mental version. ` 

If the identity condition for aesthetic qualities, which I presented 
at the veer of this paper, is strictly maintained—and I think it 
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ought to be—then the mental performance cannot have the identical 
aesthetic qualities as those of the acoustical performance. Any diver- 
gence between the qualia of mental performances and the qualia of 
acoustical performances is tantamount to appreciating distinct aes- 
thetic qualities.’ Therefore, if optimally reading the score depends 
on attending to the mental performance, this reading cannot result 
in appreciating the aesthetic qualities of the acoustical performance. 
Moreover, “hearing” a mental performance without the aid of the 
score—particularly highly complex ones—cannot amount to appre- 
ciating the aesthetic qualities of the acoustical versions. Hence, at- 
tending to the acoustical performance is the only means of appreciat- 
ing its aesthetic qualities. 


I 


Looking at the sufficiency claim. The sufficiency claim states 
that sonic properties solely generate the aesthetic qualities of musical 
performances. The implication of this claim is that aesthetic qualities 
are supervenient upon sounds in ways that colors, for instance, are 
supervenient on electromagnetic radiations. Like color perception, 
the sufficiency claim presumes that sonic properties and normal hear- 
ing capabilities are enough to effectuate musical aesthetic qualities. 

In partial disagreement, I maintain that there are cases in which 
there are disanalogies between colors and musical aesthetic qualities, 
so that an unqualified endorsement of the sufficiency claim, along 
with its supervenience explanation, is untenable. Instead, sonic prop- 
erties sometimes yield only one of two conditions needed for the 
presence of musical aesthetic qualities. The second needed condition 
involves pretending or imagining that the sonic properties appear 
some way. These imaginary appearances are then projected onto the 
sonic properties so that the sonic properties take on various shapes 





"° This argument does not reject the possibility of appreciating the aes- 
thetic qualities of an acoustical performance as a result of attending to a 
hallucination or an illusion of the musical performance. But since I am not 
sure what having an hallucination or an illusion of a musical performance 
entails, I will not worry about this case. t 
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and characteristics, and this act of imagination along with hearing 
music produces musical aesthetic qualities. 

As I am using the terms, imaginary appearances differ from those 
that are real in that, unlike real appearances, those that are imaginary 
change in accordance with how they are construed. Real appear- 
ances, to the contrary, remain constant no matter how they are con- 
strued. So, if the appearance of anxiety in music is real, hearing the 
music as being serene would be impossible. If, however, the appear- 
ance of anxiety can switch to another appearance, then probably the 
anxiety of the music is imaginary. 

Moreover, this is not to say that imaginary appearances are illu- 
sions. For given my argument, illusions are real appearances. De- 
spite the fact that the stereophonic image originating from two loud- 
speakers is illusory, it still counts as a real appearance, since 
construing the sounds as originating from just two points—one on 
the right, the other on the left—never relinquishes the stereophonic 
image. Sounds appearing from between, behind and in front of the 
loudspeakers persist—providing that the speakers are well designed. 

However, my argument does not yet establish what an imaginary 
appearance is. An object may have more than one real appearance, 
so that when it seems to change appearances, what actually happens 
is that one of its appearances is being targeted. Take the duck-rabbit 
configuration. It is a duck when looked at in one way, and a rabbit 
when looked at in another way. Both appearances presumably are 
real, despite the fact that they are mutable. How can we be sure that 
musical aesthetic qualities do not exist like this? 

First, demonstrating that two or more incompatible appearances 
are not isomorphic would suggest that at least one of those appear- 
ances is imaginary. In the case of the duck-rabbit configuration, the 
duck features and the rabbit features match each other. For exam- 
ple, the beak of the duck is isomorphic with the ears of the rabbit. 
However, there is no isomorphism between anxiety and serenity, so 
that if a musical performance can appear either anxious or serene, 
this would indicate that at least one of these appearances is imagi- 
nary. Second, demonstrating that it is metaphysically impossible for 
sonic properties to actually appear some way would discredit the 
sufficiency claim in the case of that appearance. This sort of argu- 
ment is analogous to the following simple argument. Since it is meta- 
physically impossible for a square to be circular, if the square looks 
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circular, then the circular appearance must be imaginary. Or, to take 
another example, since it is impossible for an object to travel in oppo- 
site directions at the same time, if the object appears to do just that, 
this must be an imaginary appearance. These arguments do not en- 
tail that we cannot imagine metaphysical impossibilities. In fact, my 
intention is to argue that most musical aesthetic qualities are the 
result of imagining metaphysical impossibilities. We need, rather, to 
discern in what ways it is metaphysically impossible for sonic proper- 
ties to actually appear, so that when they do appear in these ways, 
we can acknowledge them as imaginary. 

To evaluate the sufficiency claim, let us discuss three types of 
musical aesthetic qualities: qualities of motion, qualities of cross- 
modal sensibility, and expressive qualities. The velocity at which a 
musical performance appears to go is an aesthetic quality of motion. 
The brightness of a piccolo trumpet is a sensation, and when it ap- 
pears to sound bright-in-a-visual-sense, it becomes an aesthetic qual- 
ity of cross-modal sensation. The appearance of anxiety or depres- 
sion in music is an expressive aesthetic quality.” Let us look at each 
of these qualities separately, and see why they are imaginary. 

Suppose that a musical performance is played at a metronome 
marking of 144. This means that throughout the performance, the num- 
ber of beats occurring per minute is 144. If the beats appear to occur 
at this number per minute, then this is a real appearance, since if one 
were to count the beats per minute, they would amount to 144. This 
does not mean that all 144 beats must occur before they appear to 
have this metronome marking. One might instead be familiar with the 
metronome marking of 144, so that after hearing a few beats, one could 
tell how many beats per minute would occur. Moreover, it makes sense 
to say that one might have a false appearance of the number of beats 
occurring per minute, since the number can be verified. 

Music also appears to be fast. What are we to make of this 
appearance? First, something moves rapidly either in time or in 
space. When we say that time passed by quickly, we mean that we 
did not notice that a certain segment of time had elapsed. This sort 
of quickness, I maintain, never seems to belong to the appearance of 





% Other qualities which operate like emotional qualities are moods, 
such as gloom and tranquility. , 
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music. It is true that often after listening to music, we notice that 
time passed by suddenly, but we do not ascribe “quickness” to the 
performance. Rather, we acquire a sense of brevity due to the fact 
that while paying close attention to the music, we were unconscious 
of time passing by. Another notion of movement in time involves 
something moving from A to B in a relatively short time-span. This 
appearance incorporates the appearance of something. moving in 
space, since the idea is that a particular object moves swiftly from 
location A to B. This sort of appearance is what we refer to when 
we attribute “quickness” to a musical performance. 

However, this appearance is imaginary for two reasons. Suppose 
that a performance marked at 144 appears both as 144 beats per 
minute and fast. First, these two appearances are dissimilar, for the 
appearance of many beats occurring per minute is distinct from 
something appearing fast. Noticing a car that appears to travel at a 
high speed differs, for instance, from noticing a car which appears 
to occur many times per minute. The car appearing to occur many 
times per minute could appear to be stationary and blinking in and 
out. If it appears to blink in and out but along a certain path, it 
could appear to be.a set of separate cars stationed along the path, 
synchronized so as to.not overlap when blinking in and out. Like- 
wise, the appearance of beats might be heard this way. If the sounds 
seem to originate from one instrument, the beats per minute could 
appear as stationary and blinking in and out. If the beats originate 
from many instruments, so that if one instrument emits one beat, 
another instrument somewhere else emits the other beat, and so on, 
the beats could appear as separate from each other, flashing across 
the stage. These appearances are distinct from the appearance of 
one thing moving in space. Since, in the case of sounds, the former 
sort of appearance has more claim to being real than one-thing-mov- 
ing-in-space, given that beats per minute are measurable, and since 
these two appearances are dissimilar, the appearance of moving in 
space must be imaginary. . 

The reason that music appearing fast is imaginary is that it is. 
metaphysically impossible for sound to move from one location to 
_ another. This, however, needs qualifying. It is not the case that it is 
impossible for sound to move in space when the source of the sound 
changes locations. When a saxophonist walks across a stage while 
blowing a pitch, the pitch does appear to move spatially. However, 
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the sort of spatial movement that is metaphysically impossible for 
sounds to achieve is to move in a space that is distinct from the 
space in which the source of sound can move. No such space exists, 
and when it appears, we pretend that it is there. Thus, here, the 
sufficiency claim is not true. 

` We turn now to the qualities of cross-modal sensibility. In one 
sense, describing the sound of a piccolo trumpet as bright involves 
describing something real. (More on this later.) In another sense, it 
involves describing something imaginary. Hearing a trumpet as 
bright is imaginary when it appears bright-in-a-visual-sense. For ex- 
ample, it is appropriate to interpret the trumpet obbligato in the aria, 
“The trumpet shall sound,” of Handel’s Messiah as visually bright. 
Here it seems as if the sound of the trumpet were a great light trans- 
forming mortality into immortality, or so the text persuades us to 
believe. However, the appearances of sound are dissimilar to the 
appearances of light, even though there. are those who agree with 
Olivier Messian that they see lights and colors when they hear music. 
It may be true that a sound often causes us to have visual sensations, 
but this is not identical to sounds actually appearing visually. The 
sound of the trumpet may cause us to have a bright visual sensation 
without actually being visually bright. When the trumpet appears 
visually bright, what happens is that we project the bright visual sen- 
sation initiated by the trumpet onto the sound of the trumpet, which 
suggests that hearing the trumpet as a bright light is an effect of the 
imagination. Moreover, in this world, it is metaphysically impossible 
for acoustical properties to have visual appearances, just as it is im- 
possible for lightwaves to be sounds. Thus just hearing the trumpet 
is not enough for it to seem like a transforming light. We must in 
addition pretend something. 

Nonetheless, it is easier to hear the trumpet as bright than it is 
to hear, for instance, the double bass as bright, which indicates that 
there is something about the trumpet which makes it appropriate for 
us to describe it as sounding bright. This appropriateness of describ- 
ing the trumpet as bright-sounding need not entail, however, that 
there is something about the sonic properties of the trumpet that is 
identical to the quale of a bright light. Rather, there could be some- 
thing about the relation between bright lights and dim lights that is 
similar to the relation between bright sounds and dark sounds. That 
is, how bright lights differ from dim lights may be similar to how 
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bright sounds differ from dark sounds. Now in the case of light, it 
is true that the term “bright” refers to something more than just how 
one light differs from another; it also refers to a genuine appearance 
of light. As we have seen, this genuine appearance of light does not 
belong to the sound of the trumpet. This does not imply, moreover, 
that something real about how the trumpet sounds does not appear, 
for this is clearly false. Instead, this implies that however the trum- 
pet actually sounds, describing it as bright does not piek out the same 
quale as that belonging to bright lights. 

Perhaps I can state this argument more clearly. I hold that the 
qualities perceived in the auditory mode cannot be perceived in the 
visual mode, since it is metaphysically impossible for the physical 
conditions presenting aural sensations to present visual sensation. 
However, the same relational properties between lights might exist 
between sounds, and this may be true even though the qualia of light 
are never identical to those of sound. ‘Therefore, when the trumpet 
appears to sound like a bright light, this is an imaginary appearance. 
But when the trumpet appears to sound bright in relation to a double 
bass, this might then be a real appearance. This is how I think the 
sufficiency claim fares with regard to sensational aesthetic qualities. 

The most typical aesthetic qualities of musical performances are 
expressive qualities. In fact, usually when we value music, it is be- 
cause we are moved by its expressiveness. Samuel Barber’s Adagio 
For Strings, for instance, is moving because of its deep sadness. 
` However, in listening to Barber’s work, do we actually respond to a 
deep sadness in the music or are we moved by imagining that the 
music is deeply sad? 

It depends. Like sensational aesthetic qualities, the expressive- 
ness of music is often imaginary, due to the fact that musical expres- 
siveness often arises as a result of imaginary motions and imaginary 
sensations combining in particular ways. Barber’s Adagio appears 
sad because it seems isomorphic with sad behavior and sad feelings. 
That is, it appears to move slowly in space and to be ponderous in 
sensation, for slow gestures are paradigmatic of sad behavior, and a 
heavy heart, so to speak, is generally the proprioceptic state of sad- 
ness. AS we saw in the case of motional qualities, when music ap- 
pears to move spatially, we imagine that it does so; and as we saw 
in the case of sensational qualities, if music appears ponderous in 
the sense in which we feel heavy when sad, then it also is imaginary. 
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Thus if the Adagio seems sad for these reasons, the sadness must: be 
imaginary. 

The Adagio, however, could actually appear sad if it resembles 
asad cry. This is possible since the sonic properties of music can 
be isomorphic with other sonic properties such as those of a sad 
cry. I venture to say, however, that most music does not get its 
expressiveness from matching auditory human behaviors, but instead 
from imaginatively appearing like bodily behaviors and emotional 
feelings. This is because most human expressions do not have para- 
digmatic aural behaviors to match. For this reason, most musical 
expressive qualities are imaginary. 

In conclusion, I have discussed two sorts of features of musical 
aesthetic qualities. First, I have argued that it is metaphysically im- 
possible for the aesthetic qualities of acoustical performances to be 
duplicated either by other nonmusical artworks or by verbal descrip- 
tions of acoustical performances or by “hearing the music in one’s 
head.” This is because, in a performance, there are nonduplicatable 
appearances of its sonic properties which play a role in determining 
its aesthetic qualities. I have pointed out some of these individual 
appearances. Second, I have argued that although it is necessary 
to hear a musical performance to appreciate its aesthetic qualities, 
appreciating its aesthetic qualities involves doing more than just hear- 
ing it. One must also imagine that its sonic properties appear in 
certain ways. In essence, I maintain that many musical aesthetic 
qualities are imaginary, so that they do not supervene on sonic prop- 
erties in the way that colors supervene on properties of light. My 
overall argument for this is that it is metaphysically impossible for 
sonic properties to actually be in all of the ways in which they ap- 
pear. I have said why this is so. In short, I claim that it is metaphysi- 
cally impossible to appreciate the aesthetic qualities of a musical per- 
formance without hearing the performance, but it is also true that 
often, while listening to music, we imagine it to appear in ways that 
could not possibly be real. Thus the sufficiency claim is false.”! 


University of Kansas 





2! I wish to thank Carl Ginet, Noel Carroll, Allen Wood, Kendall Walton, 
Jerrold Levinson, Julie Maybee, and the philosophy department at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas for valuable comments made on earlier drafts of this paper. 


SEMANTIC REALISM 
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Misini DEVITT HAS ARGUED that Michael Dummett unsuccessfully 
attacks realism because Dummett does not address the traditional, 
and perhaps more interesting, doctrines that have been called by the 
name “realism.”! Dummett will balk at the charge that his writings 
on realism, truth, and the theory of meaning do not bear on the tradi- 
tional metaphysical issues of realism. Indeed, he thinks that his most 
singular philosophical achievement has been showing that different 
realisms (about universals, mental states, physical objects, numbers) 
have a common characteristic: each involves the claim that the prin- 
ciple of bivalence holds for the relevant class of statements. Since 
he thinks that bivalence holds for a class of statements just in case 
those statements possess truth-conditions which transcend their con- 
ditions of verification, and since he thinks that the meanings of state- 
ments are either their truth-conditions or their conditions of verifica- 
tion, Dummett thinks he has succeeded in transforming persistently 
thorny questions of metaphysics into more tractable questions of 
meaning. His argument against realism, then, centers on his critique 
of truth-conditional semantics. 

In this paper I shall set forth the major claims of one form of 
truth-conditional semantics, which I call “semantic realism.” After 
investigating criticisms of this doctrine, I conclude that it remains 
unscathed by Dummett-style objections. En route I will defend four 
major theses. First, a truth-conditional theory of meaning is compati- 
ble with a verificationist theory of understanding. Second, the war- 
rant for attributing truth-conditions to statements derives from the 
nature of the justification-conditions for those statements. Verifica- 
tionist semantics, properly understood, justifies truth-conditional 
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semantics. Third, metaphysics is prior to semantics. Dummett’s 
strategy to treat metaphysical issues as issues of meaning begs cer- 
tain metaphysical questions. His position about meaning crucially 
depends upon certain metaphysical commitments. Thus verifica- 
tionists cannot allow relevant metaphysical issues to remain unset- 
tled pending the outcome of the debate over the nature of meaning. 
Fourth, skepticism, which is supposed to create trouble for truth- 
conditional semantics, creates equal trouble for any plausible ac- 
count of truth that is acceptable to the verificationist. 

Section 1 contains a sketch of semantic realism and in sections 
2 through.4 I defend this view against objections. Section 2 concerns 
Dummett’s claim that the theory of meaning is nothing more than a 
theory about competent linguistic usage. In: section 3 two objections 
from undecidable statements are defused and in section 4 alleged 
skeptical difficulties for any theory dependent upon substantive 
truth-conditions are examined. I conclude, in section 5, that not only 
do these objections fail to pose difficulties for semantic realism, but 
Wittgenstein’s rule-following considerations give it further credibility. 


I 


What is Semantic Realism? Two doctrines constitute semantic 
_ realism: one semantic, one metaphysical. The semantic doctrine is 
the well-known view that truth is central to a correct theory of mean- 
ing and that the meanings of statements are their truth-conditions.” 





? Wittgenstein defended truth-conditional semantics in the Tractatus, 
while Donald Davidson provided his classic statement of this theory in his 
“Truth and Meaning,” Synthese 17 (1967): 304-23. He has set forth his views 
more recently in the John Dewey Lectures, “The Structure and Content of 
Truth,” The Journal of Philosophy 87 (1990): 279-328. Davidson thinks that 
the “radically non-epistemic” account of truth my semantic realist wants is 
trivial because there is only one fct to which statements could correspond. 
Peter Menzies has adequately refuted Davidson’s (Frege’s/C. I. Lewis’s/ 
Strawson’s/Quine’s) argument for this in his “A Unified his Account of 
Causal Relata,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy 67 (1989): 59~83. Da- 
vidson claims that we must incorporate human interests, intentions, desires, 
and beliefs into the nature of truth, but he actually argues. for the much 
weaker claim that the interpretation of someone’s utterances requires an 
appeal to truth, the determination of which requires reasonable conjectures 
about the speaker's beliefs, desires, and intentions. 
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The content of truth-conditional semantics is obscure in the absence 
of some characterization of the nature of truth-conditions. Hence 
the need for a metaphysical doctrine. The metaphysical component 
of semantic realism is that truth-conditions are robust, objective 
structures of the world that render particular statements true. They 
are often concrete complexes commonly constituted by medium- 
sized dry goods and their attributes. As such they are not identifiable 
with any set of evidential conditions because they transcend any rele- 
vant conditions of justified belief or assertion. This transcendence 
allows for the truth of the relevant statement(s) in the absence of 
any attending evidence and, in a range of cases, it allows for the truth 
of some statements in the absence, in principle, of evidence sufficient 
to warrant assertion. Thus, these robust structures are distinct from 
the justification- or assertibility-conditions which might render a be- 
lief rational or an assertion appropriate. For the purposes of this 
paper, semantic realism involves only these claims about the natures 
of meaning and truth-conditions.* 

These two doctrines are independent of one another. Obviously, 
truth-conditional semantics does not entail a theory of metaphysically 
robust truth-conditions. Such conditions might be characterized evi- 
dentially. Nor does a theory of robust truth-conditions entail truth- 
conditional semantics. Statements might be rendered true or false 
by conditions in a largely impersonal world that is typically not cre- 
ated by our conceptual scheming without their meanings being their 





3 Paul Horwich argues that “Snow is white’ is made true by the fact 
that snow is white” is compatible with his minimalism about the truth rela- 
tion. See Paul Horwich, Truth (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1990), 110-12. 
Nothing I argue in this paper casts any doubt on this claim. While Horwich 
is concerned with the nature of the truth relation and not the nature of 
truth-conditions, I am concerned with the nature of truth-conditions and 
not the truth relation. Thus a minimalist about the truth relation can never- 
theless hold that truth-conditions are robust objective worldly structures 
that render statements true via a trivial relation. In what follows I argue 
only that truth-conditions are the meanings of our statements. Horwich 
denies a semantic role for truth-conditions because he does not adequately 
distinguish the (quasi-) metaphysical theory of meaning from the more 
straightforwardly epistemic theory of understanding. Thus he mistakenly 
thinks that the semanticist must choose between truth-conditional and use 
theories. Even if a trivial truth relation can play no semantic role it does 
not follow that substantive truth-conditions cannot. Since no choice must 
be made between truth-conditional theories of meaning and use theories of 
understanding and linguistic competence (since they are compatible, as I 
will argue below), a minimalist may be a semantic realist as well. 
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truth-conditions. Concrete properties of the stuff that falls from the 
sky onto Antarctica might render “Snow is white” true, while other- 
worldly Platonic forms or Fregean senses provide the meanings for 
“snow” and “is white.” Perhaps meanings are not ontological posits 
at all but socially- and contextually-constrained features of linguistic 
usage that determine their conceptual role in a cognizer’s functional 
organization. Neither alternative to truth-conditional semantics re- 
quires the denial of the semantic realist’s claim that truth-conditions 
are objective worldly conditions. Furthermore, the combined seman- 
tic and metaphysical components of semantic realism still admit of 
many theoretical options. They are compatible with holistic, molecu- 
lar, and atomistic approaches to meaning and do not determine 
whether entire languages, statements, or individual terms are the pri- 
mary units of meaning. Semantic realism has the appearance of a 
moderate theory that occupies a middle ground between abstract on- 
tological theories of meaning and nonreferential use theories of 
meaning. This appearance makes it a plausible theory to the extent 
that such metaphysical moderation is plausible. 

The semantic component of semantic realism straightforwardly’ 
fills out the theory of meaning for statements. The meanings of state- 
ments are their truth-conditions. It is not obvious, though, how such 
a theory can account for a competent speaker's ability to understand 
a language. Without doubt, any adequate theory of meaning must 
accommodate a theory of linguistic competence—a theory which 
tells us in virtue of what we understand language. Even if Hilary 
Putnam is correct that meaning is.not exhausted by what a compe- 
tent speaker carries in the head (or even by what a group of compe- 
tent speakers carry around in their collective heads), showing how 
the contents of the head provide for linguistic competence is a rea- 
sonable constraint on any adequate theory of language.* 

Michael Dummett and Crispin Wright think that the flaw in se- 
mantic realism is that there is no accounting for semantic compe- 
tence with statements which have metaphysically robust truth-condi- 





1 Hilary Putnam pioneered work showing that a semantic theory cannot 
be adequate if it deals only with what is “in the head” in “The Meaning of 
‘Meaning’,” in Mind, Language and Reality: Philosophical Papers (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975), 2:215—71. First published in Lan- 
guage, Mind and Knowledge: Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of Sci- 
ence 7, ed. K. Gunderson (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1975). 
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tions as their meanings. Allegedly, semantic realism is deficient 
precisely because it is incompatible with any plausible account of 
linguistic understanding. Both Dummett and Wright presume that 
the semantic realist has the burden of proposing a peculiarly realist 
account of linguistic competence, a uniquely realist theory of how 
we understand language, one that makes reference to our knowledge 
of transcendent truth-conditions rather than to our knowledge of 
mere assertibility-conditions.° In the remainder of this section I shall 
argue that while semantic realism specifies only a theory of meaning, 
it is compatible with an adequate theory of understanding. In partic- 
ular, the theory of understanding with which it is compatible is none 
other than the verificationist theory of understanding proposed by 
Dummett and Wright themselves. This theory explains linguistic un- 
derstanding in terms of knowledge of justification- or assertibility- 
conditions rather than in terms of knowledge of truth-conditions. 
I shall further argue that this theory of understanding serves as 
the basis for legitimately inferring a truth-conditional theory of 
meaning. 

To begin, let us consider the purviews of theories of meaning 
and theories of understanding, respectively. A theory of meaning, on 
the one hand, concerns the nature of meaning, the existence and 
identity conditions for meanings. It should tell us what constitutes 
meaning and what things bear meaning. Prima facie, a theory of 
meaning is a metaphysical theory which specifies in what meaning 
consists. A theory of understanding, on the other hand, concerns 
our knowledge of meaning. It should deliver a practical semantic 
epistemology, rather than a semantic metaphysics. It should provide 
an account of the proper representation of meaning rather than the 
nature of meaning. Since surface appearances indicate that theories 
of meaning and theories of understanding concern different issues, 
there is no pretheoretical reason for thinking that these theories are 
the same or even that the core notions of the two theories are the 
same. On the contrary, there is an initial reason to think that the 
core notions of these theories are not the same at all, since one con- 
cerns the nature of something, while the other concerns our episte- 
mic access to that something and our ability to do things with words. 





l 5 This is explicitly presumed by Crispin Wright in the introduction to 
Realism, Meaning and Truth (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1987), 1- 
41; esp. 10-23. 
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Thus one who claims that the story of meaning must be told in episte- 
mological terms rather than metaphysical terms owes us a substan- 
tive argument for that claim. 

Initial appearances notwithstanding, the semantic realist is 
obliged to forge links between the theory of meaning and some the- 
ory of understanding. The apparently troublesome element of seman- 
tic realism is the metaphysical doctrine. Truth-conditions, which 
transcend evidential conditions insofar as they are not exhaustively 
characterized by evidential conditions, threaten to be epistemically 
inaccessible because no amount of evidence insures truth. The veri- 
ficationist objects that we can never have access to such truth-condi- 
tions, and consequently we can never know that statements have the 
property of being appropriately related to some objective worldly 
situation. All we can know is whether we have sufficient justification 
for asserting a statement; we never independently get at the truth- 
conditions. Since truth-conditions are epistemically beyond us, they 
are not the meanings we grasp. 

Dummett raises this concern in connection with the issue of lan- 
guage learning, dependent as it is upon the ways speakers manifest 
their grasp of language. He says: 


We no longer explain the sense of a statement by stipulating its truth- 
value in terms of the truth-values of its constituents, but by stipulating 
when it may be asserted in terms of the conditions under which its 
constituents may be asserted. The justification for this change is that 
this is how we in fact learn to use these statements.° 


We learn to use statements by observing the contexts in which they 
are used and the evidence available at the time of utterance. Evi- 
dence alone signals the appropriateness of utterance, leaving no theo- 
retical work for truth-conditions to do. Thus semantic realism must 
give way to verificationist semantics. 


What [Wittgenstein] is concerned to deny is that it is by appeal to the 
condition for such a statement to be true, grasped independently of our 
means of knowing it, that we apprehend the meaning of the statement. 
The account of meaning in terms of truth-conditions has to be replaced 
by one in terms of the conditions under which we are justified in mak- 
ing such statements, including ones when the justification may be over- 





ê Michael Dummett, Truth and Other Enigmas, (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1978), 17—18. 
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turned; and what justifies a statement of this kind does so only in view 
of the fact that certain general connections hold.’ 


The semantic realist’s task is to explain how we can both grasp tran- 
scendent truth-conditions and manifest that grasp in our linguistic 
practice. 

The semantic realist must deny that truth-conditions are noume- 
nal posits utterly disconnected from the evidence we have about the 
world. Otherwise, there could be no suitable linkage between truth- 
conditions and semantic knowledge. Fortunately, semantic realism’s 
metaphysical doctrine does not require that truth-conditions possess 
any noumenal qualities. That truth-conditions are not fundamentally 
evidential conditions certainly does not entail that cognizers must 
fail to have adequate evidential relations with truth-conditions. The 
semantic realist’s claim about truth-conditions is analogous to, in- 
deed largely the same as, the common sense realist’s claim about 
physical objects. According to common sense realism, the nature of 
ordinary physical objects is: not given by evidential relations with 
cognizers. Facts about epistemic warrant do not determine what 
such objects are. Rather, facts about epistemic warrant determine 
only under what circumstances we are justified in making claims 
about these objects. . Yet, because physical objects are constructed 
the way they are and because we are constructed the way we are, 
they typically can be objects of justified belief and assertion since we 
regularly have adequate epistemic access to them. 

' Likewise, whatever else is true regarding truth-conditions, they 
are metaphysical structures of the world whose natures are not given 
by evidential conditions. Because truth-conditions are constructed 
the way they are and we are constructed the way we are, truth-condi- 
tions, like the physical objects that sometimes constitute them, typi- 
cally can be objects of justified belief, assertion, and knowledge.® 





1 Dummett, Truth and Other Enigmas, xxxvii. 

8This analogy between the common sense realist’s understanding of 
physical objects and the semantic realist’s understanding of truth-conditions 
begs no questions against the relevant antirealists. The present context is 
one of merely exhibiting how the semantic realist can understand truth- 
conditions so that there is no obvious difficulty in allowing that meanings 
are truth-conditions. Argument for why one might hold to semantic realism 
follows. The justification for positing the objects of common sense and 
robust truth-conditions turns out to be similar; they are posited to explain 
certain features of our evidence. 
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Nevertheless, a realistically construed statement might be true or 
false regardless of what I, or anyone else very much like me, have 
- reason to believe.’ 

_ With this said, it is clear that a semantic -realist has the luxury 
of constructing a theory of understanding that is precisely the same 
as that of the verificationist, that is, linguistic competence is ex- 
plained in terms of assertibility-conditions. Both may affirm that one 
understands a fragment of a language when one has learned under 
what conditions the statements in that fragment are warrantedly as- 
sertible, that is, they. are properly utterable. How. does one learn 
this? Ask the verificationist. The semantic realist need not disagree. 
One learns by observing the linguistic habits of others and by noting 
the salient conditions of the world on the occasions when various 
“expressions are used and different statements are made. This pro- 
cess typically results in-a competent speaker who usually utters a 
statement only when there is sufficient evidence that it is true. 

To see how this theory of understanding functions for the se- 
mantic realist, let us distinguish between knowing that certain condi- 
tions obtain and knowing that these conditions are the truth-condi- 
tions for a given statement: Consider a Standard M-sentence: 


M) “Snow is white” means that snow is white. 


In the case where the metalanguage in which (WM) i is stated contains 
the language of the mentioned sentence,. knowing (M) is uncontrover- 
sial and trivial. The semantic realist owes an account of both how 
one learns the right hand side of (M) and also how one learns that 
the condition reported there is the truth-condition for “Snow is 
white.” The semantic realist can certainly say that one knows that 
snow is white just in case one has the relevant familiarity with snow 
and whiteness—whatever the epistemologists tell us is necessary. 
Clearly, part of this story concerns evidence, as both the semantic 
realist and verificationist agree. Language learning takes us further 
and shows that statements like “Snow is white” have the property of 
being associated with a complex worldly structure which functions 





.° This independence from epistemic relations with the world is difficult 
to characterize. If it is necessary that all facts are knowable, then truth is 
extensionally equivalent to whatever could be known by an omniscient be- 
ing. If it is possible that there be facts which are in principle unlmowable, 
then there is no such extensional equivalence. l 
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as its meaning. We observe sentences like this uttered by competent 

‘speakers when we have certain evidence about the temperature, con- 
sistency, location, and color of various things in the environment. 
Portions of the environment are apparently singled out by the use of 
“snow” and these portions are apparently attributed a property by 
the use of “is white.” Through repeated exposure to linguistic usage 
by others in various evidential contexts and through repeated expo- 
sure to approvals and disapprovals when one uses these terms in, 
perhaps novel, contexts, one learns the proper evidence necessary 
for the proficient use of expressions of the language. 

For statements about an object’s color, we look to its appear- 
ance in the-right sort of light. For statements about an object’s mass 
we look to readings on a scale. For statements of character, we look 
to a person’s actions. When we learn how to use expressions like 
“red,” “weighs one gram,” and “brave,” we learn what conditions 
afford good evidence for making color, weight, and character judg- 
ments. We learn this by observing the environment. When we have 
certain visual experiences we say that something is red. Given other 
experiences, we say it weighs one oo and from yet different expe 
riences we say someone is brave.” 

Not all of our observations regarding the use of various linguistic 
expressions, however, are limited to canonical evidential situations. 
We often observe speakers using these and similar expressions when 

_ the relevant objects are not in good light, not on a scale, not engaged 
in actions, or even visible at the moment. When speakers use expres- 
sions under such conditions, we learn that in order to be red, to 
weigh one gram, or to be brave, an object need not be currently in 
the appropriate canonical observational circumstances. We learn 
that many objects retain these properties even when we do not ob- 
serve them at the time of assertion. By noting the evidence that 
‘attends the speakers’ uses of the expressions of their language, we 
have reason to think that objects possess some of their properties 
independently of our observations. Some degree of objectivity for a 
wide range of objects and their situations can be extrapolated by the 
way competent speakers use the language on verificationist grounds 
alone. <A verificationist theory of understanding yields a modest 





10 All of these remarks are subject to the various pragmatic conditions 
which partially determine when it is appropriate to assert “Jones is brave.” 
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commitment to realism about the world, not yet semantic realism but 
ontological realism—a commitment to an ontology of objective, 
mind-independent objects and their properties. The assertibility- 
conditions, as complex and diverse as they are, belie the commitment 
of other speakers to independent objects."! 

This story, so far, is acceptable to the verificationist. Language 
learning and understanding is explained solely in terms of justifica- 
tion-conditions. Significantly, though, there is no reason for the se- 
mantic realist to deny any part of this account. To understand a 
statement is to know under what circumstances that statement is 
warrantedly assertible. What the semantic realist must deny is that 
the meaning of a statement is exhaustively given by such circum- 
stances. The semantic realist, then, must provide some reason for 
positing truth-conditions as the meanings -of statements, when it is 
admitted that linguistic behavior is driven primarily by evidence and 
not by truth. 

This language learning warrants the positing of truth-conditions, 
and not merely assertibility-conditions, in that by paying attention to 
justification-conditions we learn that property possession is not 
solely a function of current evidence. By understanding the nature 
of objective property possession, one understands that the state of 
objects is distinct from the evidential-conditions required for justified 
assertion. This yields part of what the semantic realist wants: knowl- 
edge of the distinctness of truth-conditions and assertibility-condi- 
tions. Learning that “Snow is white” has the snow’s being white as its 
truth-condition is explained quite simply. First, we note the typical 
conditions under which “Snow is. white” is asserted. Second, we 
note that competent speakers take some common, salient elements 
in these conditions to warrant the assertion of “Snow is white.” 
These involve the way things look, the way things feel, and so forth. 
Third, and most crucially, we note that affirmations about the exis- 
tence and character of objects presuppose a theory about the world 
according to which objects and properties are not generally consti- 





1 Furthermore, this commitment is enhanced by the speaker’s own ex- 
perience of the world, characterized as it is by a wide array of regularities. 
It is easy to reconcile one’s own regular experience with the linguistic be- 
havior of others. The learner’s own regular experience is easily explained 
if there are objective enduring realities, and the linguistic behavior of others 
is sensible on the assumption of this modest ontological realism. 
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tuted by our possession of current evidence. This presupposed the- 
ory involves the assumption that these conditions are both indepen- 
dent of and accessible to us. Some of this linguistic behavior is 
implicit, as in the reference to things that are not currently observed. 
Some is explicit verbal behavior, as in the answers to questions con- 
cerning the unobserved existence of objects, their (lack of) depen- 
dence on us, and so forth. Ordinary speakers typically explain their 
rudimentary metaphysic in a way that reflects the transcendence of 
the typical constituents of truth-conditions. It is this presupposed 
theory that leads us to “infer” the existence of certain conditions that 
are supposed by speakers to be associated with declarative state- 
ments. Thus, when we learn the assertibility-conditions for a state- 
ment, we come to know what transcendent conditions serve as the 
truth-conditions for that statement.” 

That these truth-conditions are the meanings of statements is 
discerned by the apparent referential function of expressions like 
“snow” and “is white.” They refer to a substance and a property 
respectively, the objectivity of which is learned in the way suggested 
above. If our statements refer to these things and the statements 
attribute the property to the substance, then the very meaning of the 
statement must be the condition under which the substance, indeed, 
has the property. Since this truth-condition is transcendent and be- 
cause it is a complex of the substance and the property, the meaning 
for “Snow is white” must transcend evidence in the same ways snow 
and whiteness themselves do. 

Indeed, there is something quite odd about the verificationist’s 
suggestion that the meaning of a statement is its evidential condi- 
tions. On this alternative, “Snow is white” means that under certain 
‘circumstances normal observers have specific, characteristic experi- 
ences and these experiences are taken by the speaker to warrant the 
utterance of “Snow is white.” This is puzzling because what appears 
to be a sentence about the stuff which, as a matter of fact, is cold 
and falls on Antarctica, turns out to be a sentence whose meaning 
does not involve snow at all, but (human) observers and evidence 
they might possess. Accordingly, the meaning does not involve the 
characteristics of snow, but of (our) experiences. Verificationism, as 





12T do not pretend that these few remarks adequately settle all age-old 
questions about realism. I merely sketch a way of defending semantic real- 
ism against the attacks of semantic verificationists like Dummett and Wright. 
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an account of meaning, then, misrepresents the intensional character 
of statements made when “Snow is white” is uttered. Such state- 
ments are not about me at all, but about snow. They are not about 
characteristically human visual or tactile experiences, nor about the 
situations that give rise to these | experiences. They are about the 
attributes of some physical stuff. “Snow is white” is quite neutral 
about the vast array of experiences cognizers might have when per- 
ceptually confronting snow. 

A verificationist, no doubt, will question gether the semantic 
realist is warranted in claiming, in effect, that the background theory 
to which use points is, indeed, a bivalent theory. The verificationist 
agrees that this theory involves the objectivity of certain features of 
the world, so long as that objectivity involves no more than the truth 
of certain counterfactuals. The existence of my car in the garage is 
objective insofar as some variation on the “were I loòking, I would 
see it” (or “were a more competent cognizer looking, it would see 
it”) theme is true. Objectivity of this sort applies to decidable cases, 
but how is this to be extended to undecidable cases? 

The semantic realist should resist the claim that there is one 
type of objectivity that applies to decidable statements which must ` 
be extended to undecidable cases. The sense of objectivity and inde- 
pendent existence.is the same in all cases, regardless of whether the 
statement in question is (un)decidable. The counterfactual gloss on 
the claim that my car is in the garage does not accurately capture 
the thrust of the background metaphysical theory. One claiming that 
objects exist and have properties objectively is not thereby commit- 
ted to some kind of counterfactual explication of that objectivity. 
Whether this gloss is accepted by a speaker depends on whether the 
speaker thinks that the relevant matter is decidable. If so, then 
clearly the gloss is acceptable, at least as a partial account of the 
epistemological facts associated with objectivity, even if not as an 
account of the nature of objectivity. If the speaker thinks that the 
statement is undecidable, then the gloss should be rejected. 

To insist on the counterfactual gloss which must be extended by 
appeal to the investigative powers of a superior intelligence is to 
insist on an epistemological account of objectivity, which is precisely 
the bone of contention between the semantic realist and the verifica- 
tionist. Worse, this particular epistemological account involves an 
element which is itself undecidable by the verificationist’ s own lights, 
~ that is, the embedded counterfactual. So, pressing a counterfactual 
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account of objectivity by the verificationist at best begs the question, 
and at worst is self-defeating. 
Since a comprehensive semantic theory must capture the details 
-of actual linguistic practice, no amount of desktop theorizing can 
settle the issue of whether the background theory presupposed by 
ordinary speakers is bivalent or not. Given that semantic realism 
can embed the verificationist’s theory of linguistic understanding and 
thereby permit an account of how one comes to understand undecid- 
` able statements, there is no longer a purely theoretical obstacle for 
semantic realism. The issue between semantic realism and verifica- 
tionism is now an empirical issue: Is the implicit background meta- 
physical theory that informs ordinary linguistic practice bivalent or 
not? I submit that for at least a wide range of philosophically naive 
speakers, the theory is bivalent. The verificationist is right that most 
behavior does not allow us to discern the subtle details of the back- 
ground theory, but explicit affirmations about the natures of items 
mentioned often tip the balance in favor of a bivalent background 
theory. It might also turn out that there is no single theory that fits 
the implicit and explicit linguistic behavior of all speakers. Perhaps 
for some speakers the background theory is bivalent while for others 
it is not. Though semanticists do not dwell on this prospect, this 
outcome should be no more surprising than the fact that the linguistic 
behavior of speakers of different languages is best described by dif- 
ferent grammars. In the same way form and content, and theory and 
experience, are not thoroughly independent, so theory and meaning 
are not. l 
The objectivity of worldly situations plus the referential nature 
of our statements justify the semantic realist’s contention that mean- 
ings are not justification-conditions; they are the worldly situations 
that function as the relevant truth-conditions for a given statement. 
However, the objectivity of worldly situations alone is sufficient to 
undermine the semantic. antirealism of Dummett, who claims that (1) 
the traditional issue of ontological realism can be translated into the 
issue of the proper form of a theory of meaning and that (2) denying 
truth-conditional semantics is sufficient for denying the traditional 
doctrine of ontological realism—the evidence-transcendence of 
worldly situations. By modus tollens reasoning, defending the evi- 
dence-transcendence of worldly situations is sufficient for defending 
truth-conditional semantics. Anti-realists like Dummett cannot be 
concerned only with the semantic issue of whether statements have 
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the property of being relevantly related to a possible situation or 
truth-condition to the exclusion of the ontological issues of the objec- 
tivity of worldly situations. If they are, then their claim to deal with 
the traditional issues of realism via semantics is nullified. Thus, while 
the referéntial character of our statements is required to under- 
mine other forms of anti-realism, it is not necessary to undermine 
Dummett’s. 

I have been characterizing both how we come to know that snow 
is white and how we come to know that snow is white is the meaning 
for “snow is white.” Both require the proper kind of epistemological 
contact with a particular state of the world. Knowing that snow is 
white involves, among other things, an adequately justified belief 
about snow and whiteness. Nothing mysterious there. To know that 
this worldly condition is the meaning of “snow is white,” in similar 
fashion, involves possessing an adequately justified belief about the 
way speakers use expressions like “snow” and “is white” and this 
adequately justified belief involves discerning the presupposed meta- 
physics that attends their use of these expressions and makes sense 
of them. 

The major burden of this account of linguistic competence is 
simply to show both that a truth-conditional theory of meaning and 
a verificationist theory of understanding are compatible and that lin- 
guistic competence is not mysterious, even if truth-conditions are 
transcendent. One consequence is that if semantic realism is supple- 
mented with a verificationist theory of understanding, the result is 
that meanings are not completely internal to the speaker, or even a 
group of speakers. Meanings are, partially, beyond us and under- 
standing stands in stark contrast to meaning. Even if linguistic un- 
derstanding is internal and even if what drives our linguistic behavior 
is wholly internal, it does not follow that meanings themselves are 
internal. In the same way, the plausible claim that a theory of under- 
standing must be primarily an epistemological theory, does not entail 
that a theory of meaning must likewise be an epistemological theory. 
The only hard and fast requirement is that meanings must be accessi- 
_ble to language users. Semantic realism as a two-part theory of 
meaning, satisfies this requirement and is justified by the very condi- 
tions of evidence and linguistic usage on which verificationists are 
so keen to focus. Thus my first two major claims are defended. My 
first claim is that there is no fundamental incompatibility between a 
robust truth-conditional theory of meaning and a verificationist the- 
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ory of understanding. Critics are mistaken when they attack seman- 
tic realism on the basis of the alleged inscrutability of our linguistic 
competence with statements whose meanings are robust truth-condi- 
tions. Semantic realism can absorb the whole of the verificationist’s 
theory of understanding lock, stock, and barrel and incur no theoreti- 
cal damage. 

My second claim is that linguistic use justifies truth-conditional 
semantics. The details of justified assertion point to an assumed 
metaphysics of independently existing objects and properties, which 
themselves constitute truth-conditions. What makes sense of appar- 
ently referential expressions is a background theory of transcendent 
objects, properties, and truth-conditions that serve as the meanings 
of names, predicates, and statements. Thus a truth-conditional the- 
ory of meaning is itself justified by the whole of the assertibility- 
conditions for statements: the theory that makes sense of the asser- 
tions, as well as the more obviously sensory bits of evidence one has 
in various circumstances. So, not only is a truth-conditional theory 
of meaning compatible with a verificationist theory of understanding, 
but a verificationist theory of understanding justifies a truth-condi- 
tional theory of meaning. 


0 


The “The Theories are Identical” Objection. A natural objection 
to this development of semantic realism is that the whole enterprise 
is misconceived because there are not two separate theories to sup- 
ply, a theory of meaning and a theory of understanding, but one. The 
debate in semantics is only a debate about the way competent speak- 
ers understand statements precisely because, as Dummett says: 


[A] theory of meaning is a theory of understanding; that is, what a 
theory of meaning has to give.an account of is what it is that someone 
knows when he knows the language, that is, when he knows the mean- 
ings of the expressions and sentences of the language.” 





18 Michael Dummett, “What is a Theory of Meaning?” in Mind and Lan- 
guage, ed. S. Guttenplan (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1975), 99; cf. 
also Michael Dummett, Frege: Philosophy of Language, 2nd ed. (London: 
Duckworth, 1981), 92. 
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This passage is ambiguous as it stands. If, on the one hand, it 
enjoins us to recognize that a theory of meaning should tell us about 
the things with which we must be acquainted when we have semantic 
knowledge, the semantic realist agrees. Truth-conditions are “what 
it is that someone knows [and knows about] when he knows the 
language.” If, on the other hand, Dummett’s point is (as I suspect) 
that semantic theory is nothing but a theory of semantic epistemology 
in which only epistemological notions figure, then Dummett poses a 
genuine challenge to semantic realism. 

Adjudicating between the semantic realist and Dummett hinges 
on exactly how plausible it is to think of meanings ontologically. If 
semantic realism is correct, meanings are things with which one 
comes into either direct or indirect epistemic contact in understand- 
ing a language. Meanings are entities which are known (about) or 
grasped and associated with various sentences. It is quite natural to 
think that a theory about the nature of these entities will utilize no- 
tions distinct from a theory about how one knows about those enti- 
ties. Distinguishing a theory of meaning from a theory of understand- 
ing is quite natural, then, on such a view. However, if meanings are 
not things, this bifurcation is less natural. If meanings are not objects 
in our ontology, then perhaps talk of meaning is merely structured 
talk about linguistic practice. Sameness of meaning is sameness of 
role played in the complicated structure of this practice. Hence, 
speaking of how one engages in such a practice is speaking of how 
one knows how to do various things with words. Once one has 
provided an account of understanding, one has said all that can be 
said about meanings and, thus, one.has automatically provided a the- 
ory of meaning. So, on this alternative, there is nothing besides a 
theory of understanding. l 

At the initial stages of semantic inquiry, it is not at all obvious 
whether the theory of meaning ought to be identified with the theory 
of understanding. This is a substantive theoretical question which 
must be decided in the same way other theoretical questions are 
decided. We must determine which general theoretical program is 
preferable. If there are powerful reasons for thinking that meanings 
are elements in our ontology, then there. are good reasons for think- 
ing that the theory of meaning and the theory of understanding are 
very different theories utilizing very different sets of central concepts. 
If the weight of other considerations, however, tilts the balance 
against an ontological view of meanings, then the theory of meaning 
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may be identified with the theory of understanding. Since this issue 
hinges on prior matters, this objection, in itself, is not effective 
against semantic realism. The most that can be said prior to an 
investigation of the comparative worth of competing semantic theo- 
ries is that a theory of meaning must be amenable to an adequate 
theory of understanding. Neither semantic realist nor verificationist 
_ semantics are disqualified on this count. Identifying the theory of 
meaning and the theory of understanding can, at most, be a conse- 
quence of adopting a particular semantic program. It cannot by itself 
be an objection to semantic realism. 

It is tempting to think that the plausibility of use theories of 
meaning automatically lends credence to the collapse of theories of 
meaning and understanding. Use theories do not, however, entail 
this collapse. If the use that is meaning has a significant social char- 
acter and is not merely a private use by individual speakers, the bifur- 
cation of theories of meaning and understanding remains quite natu- 
ral. According to such a use theory, meanings are not as 
ontologically independent of language users as Forms, senses, or ro- 
bust truth-conditions, but they are features of the relevant linguistic 
community which are no less external to a particular speaker and no 
less distinct from a given speaker’s evidence regarding proper use. 
The presence and nature of communal practices are no more a func- 
tion of the evidence one speaker has for thinking that the community 
uses a term in a given way than truth-conditions are a function of a 
speaker’s evidence for asserting a statement. 

These remarks undercut Dummett’s suggestion that traditional 
metaphysical issues about realism can be recast as issues regarding 
language." He claims that realism about any of these subject matters 
can be undermined by showing that semantic realism is an inade- 
quate semantic theory for the relevant portion of discourse and that 
all realisms can be undermined by showing that semantic realism is 
inadequate for any area of discourse. In effect, Dummett suggests 
that semantics is prior to metaphysics, since metaphysical issues can 





14 Dummett seems to think that rejecting semantic realism undermines 
traditionally realist metaphysical doctrines. See Michael Dummett, “What 
Does the Appeal to Use Do for the Theory of Meaning?” in Meaning and 
Use, ed. A. Margalit, (Dordrecht: D. Reidel, 1976), 135; Michael Dummett, 
introduction to The Logical Basis of Metaphysics (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1991). 
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be settled by settling the more basic semantic issues. The argument 
of this section supports my third major claim: that the recasting of 
metaphysical issues into semantic issues is misguided. In the end, 
metaphysics is prior to semantics. If it is plausible to think that there 
are Forms, senses, or robust truth-conditions and it is plausible to 
think that our discourse makes reference to these things, then the 
form of our semantic. theory is partly determined by the need to dis- 
tinguish the theory of meaning from the theory of understanding. If 
the metaphysics of Forms, senses, or robust truth-conditions are all 
implausible, then there may be no choice but to identify the theory 
of meaning and the theory of understanding. Whatever the correct 
form for a semantic theory, the metaphysics must first be settled. 
Otherwise, the claim that a theory of meaning just is a theory of 
understanding simply begs the question against theories like semantic 
realism, and exposes no flaw in them. Question begging can be 
avoided only if there is some principled objection to ontological theo- 
ries of meaning. It is alleged, for example, that truth-conditional 
theories of meaning face an insurmountable problem regarding our 
mastery of undecidable statements. It is to this objection that I 
now turn. 


i 


Undecidables and Explanatory Simplicity. Decidable state- 
ments are those for which there is an effective procedure for de- 
termining their truth value in every circumstance." Ignorance of the 
truth value of a decidable statement is always a matter of “in prac- 
tice” rather than “in principle.” Undecidable statements, those for 
which there is no such effective decision procedure, are supposed to 
pose the most pressing problem for semantic realism. 

Precisely which statements are undecidable depends on the rela- 
tion between truth and justification. Critics of semantic realism 
adopt a relatively weak account of decidability, so that most ordinary 
statements turn out to be decidable. Dummett, for instance, restricts 





1 This is Dummett’s account of undecidability in his “What is a Theory 
of Meaning? AD,” in Truths and Meaning, ed. G. Evans and J. McDowell 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1976), 80-2. 
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undecidables to quantification over infinite domains, counterfactual 
conditionals, and statements about inaccessible regions of spacetime. 
His ‘account is weak enough that inductive evidence is sufficient for 
conclusive justification for some statements. According to this stan- 
dard, then, most physical object statements count as decidable. The 
line between these categories of statements, however, might be 
placed so that decidable statements are only those for which truth is 
entailed by justification. There are few such statements. Perhaps, 
only some statements about introspective states. The objection from 
undecidables does not depend on any particular way of demarcating 
the class of undecidable statements. 

Semantic realism faces two objections from undecidables. The 
first is that if semantic realism is true, there is some class of state- 
ments whose truth value outstrips our ability to effectively determine 
that value, regardless of how one draws the distinction; wê never 
have sufficient access to the truth-conditions of these statements to 
determine their truth value. If we have. insufficient access to the 
truth-conditions to determine truth or falsity, and meanings are truth- 
conditions, semantic realism seems to entail that we have knowledge 
of things we never fully confront, that is, the truth-conditions for 
undecidable statements. Thus semantic knowledge, which involves 
the knowledge of which worldly situations are the truth-conditions 
for a given statement, is impossible. In short, the semantic realist 
cannot give an adequate explanation of how we could gain semantic 
competence with undecidable statements. 

This is, at most, a limited objection from undecidables. Decid- 
able statements are supposed to present no problem for either se- 
mantic realism or verificationism because their truth-conditions are 
not damagingly transcendent. Conclusively verifiable statements 
leave no epistemological gap between their evidential- and truth-con- 
ditions. For example, if we are infallible regarding some first-person 
utterances, then these are statements for which there is no epistemo- 

‘logical gap between assertibility-conditions and truth-conditions, 
even if these conditions are distinct. The truth of these statements 
need not be a function of evidence, ‘only that, given the evidence, 
there is no possibility of error. 

Semantic realism’s adequacy for decidable statements fas two 
consequences. First, semantic realism is not incoherent. If it is only 
for the undecidable fragment of a language that semantic realism 
fails, then the program is feasible for languages limited to decidable 
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statements. Second, any argument which hangs on semantic 
realism’s inability to handle undecidable statements cannot properly 
show that the whole of an acceptable semantics for a natural lan- 
guage is verificationist. A doubly bifurcated theory would do: seman- 
tic realism, as developed above, for the decidable fragment and 
wholesale verificationism for the undecidable fragment. Such a the- 
ory is rather like a theory of science which is (ontologically) realist 
about observables but (ontologically) anti-realist about unobserv- 
ables. Whether a doubly bifurcated theory is preferable to a unified 
verificationist theory depends on the plausibility of the requirement 
that a simpler theory is preferable to an equally adequate but more 
complex theory, and whether a unified verificationist theory really is 
the equal of the bifurcated theory. To the extent that semantic real- 
ism for decidables is justified by the considerations of section 1, the 
unified*verificationist theory is not the equal of the bifurcated theory 
and so a limited application of semantic realism is justified, even 
if this first objection from undecidables cannot be answered suc- 
cessfully. 

This objection can be answered, however. To the extent that 
this objection assumes that understanding a statement, S, requires its 
verification, it is implausible. In the same way sophisticated verifica- 
tionism. allows for the acquisition of an understanding of S even 
though S is never actually verified, the semantic realist can allow 
that one might understand S even when one has not actually been 
epistemically intimate with the state of affairs which is S’s truth- 
condition. So long as we can know what S’s truth-condition is, and 
so long as we can know what state of affairs is required for S to be 
true, then the objection fails and the ‘principled inaccessibility of S’s 
truth-condition is a red herring. 

More importantly, semantic realism needs an account of how 
one could understand the components of S and understand how they 
work together to yield a statement that requires a certain condition 
in order to be true. The general appeal to a verificationist theory of 
understanding suffices for undecidables as well as it does for decid- 
ables. One gains understanding of a statement by gaining knowledge 
of the conditions for appropriate assertion. Consider: 


(T) There are infinitely many twin primes. 


We do not know whether (T) is decidable in Peano Arithmetic. Sup- 
pose that it is undecidable quite generally. It follows that there is no 
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effective procedure for determining (T)’s truth value. Yet, we mani- 
festly understand (T). Dummett thinks that the realist must now tell 
a story about how an ideal cognizer, who could survey an entire 
infinite domain, would come to know whether (T) is either true or 
false. But the semantic realist can eschew any appeal to a being 
with powers very different from our own. It would not help explain 
how we gain and manifest our competence with such statements. 
One who genuinely understands the claim that there are infinitely 
many twin primes and knows that it is undecidable may nevertheless 
manifest competence by refusing to baldly assert that there is such 
an infinite sequence and by refusing to assert that there is not. Such 
a refusal is conditioned on the speaker’s understanding of the unde- 
cidability of the matter for us. A speaker can enter the relevant 
linguistic practice through decidable cases in precisely the way veri- 
ficationists already admit for undecidables. We learn that 3 and 5, 
11 and 13, 17 and 19 are twin primes by virtue of each being prime 
and separated by only one natural number. One has the concept of 
infinity when one knows that whenever a series is infinite and the 
question is put “Have we come to the end?” the answer is: “No.” 
Simple observation of the conditions in which others assert, deny, 
and refuse either to assert or deny is sufficient to teach one that this 
is the appropriate response. There is no problem about gaining the 
understanding of this question and the needed answer. There is no 
need to appeal to an induction based from decidable cases to the 
undecidable. There is no leap from finite cases to infinite cases. 
Undecidables pose no greater problem for the semantic realist than 
the verificationist. Verificationists explain the use of undecidable 
statements and since the semantic realist can adopt their account of 
this understanding wholesale, the semantic realist has a story to tell 
about how we gain competence with undecidables and the first objec- 
tion from undecidables has been answered. 

The second objection from undecidables is that semantic realism 
suffers from an embarrassment of explanatory riches. How many 
resources are needed to explain our competence with undecidables? 
If it turns out that all the relevant semantic epistemology can be 
done by appeal to knowledge of justification-conditions alone, then 
simplicity constraints make verificationism preferable to semantic 





16 Michael Dummett, “What is a Theory of Meaning? (ID,” p. 98-9. 
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realism, since semantic realism incorporates a gratuitous appeal to 
truth-conditions. The problem is not that semantic realism has noth- 
ing to say about our knowledge of undecidable statements; rather, it 
says too much. All the data regarding linguistic understanding is 
adequately explained by attributing to us knowledge of justification- 
conditions alone. So, truth-conditions are semantic danglers. Seman- 
tic realism is insufficiently simple. 

Two semantic realist responses are at hand. First, this objection 
moves the issue from some alleged intrinsic difficulty with semantic 
realism to whether there are any general theoretical reasons for ap- 
pealing to transcendent truth-conditions. If there are, then semantic 
realism poses no additional burden on a more general philosophical 
theory. Of course, if we restrict our scope severely enough, we find 
that certain things enter explanations which are not strictly necessary 
to explain those phenomena. We do not need to postulate physical 
objects to explain my percepts. A demon and my spirit will do just 
fine, but we justify the postulation of physical objects on the basis of 
wider considerations. Quite often we justify the introduction of cer- 
tain elements into a theory on the basis of how those elements con- 
tribute to the whole theory, not only to the explanation of one phe- 
nomenon. It might be that one set of phenomena can be explained 
by mechanism A while a second is explained by mechanism B. It 
might also be that mechanism C provides a less elegant explanation 
of their respective subject matters than either A or B, yet nonetheless 
C is preferable because it provides a more elegant single explanation 
of everything. What may lead us to accept the comprehensive expla- 
nation as the correct one is not how it fares in the narrow contexts 
when. compared with the other, more limited, explanations. We ac- 
cept it, if the overall theoretical package is better. Thus while sim- 
plicity considerations may properly guide theory construction, it is 
not legitimate to invoke them in every context. Sometimes less ele- 
gant local explanations should be tolerated if they allow for a more 
elegant global theory. Therefore, the significance of semantic real- 
ism’s alleged lack of simplicity can be evaluated only in the context 
of a more general philosophical verdict about the nature of truth- 
conditions. The context of semantic theory may be too narrow and 
limited in scope. 

Second, and more substantively, semantic realism itself already 
provides the semantic grounds for ascribing robust truth-conditions 
to statements. These grounds arise from the specific content of the 
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conditions of justified assertion for various kinds of statements. 
These conditions highlight the referential character of names and 
predicates as well as a background theory involving the objectivity 
of these conditions. Not only is this objection one that cannot be 
properly evaluated in the absence of evaluating more comprehensive 
philosophical theories, it is already obviated by semantic realism’s 
rationale for positing robust truth-conditions. Until it is argued on 
independent grounds that undecidable statements, in virtue of their 
undecidability, do not even purport to have the same referential char- 
acter as their decidable cousins, there is no reason at all to think that 
undecidable statements do not have transcendent truth-conditions as 
their meanings. Jn the end, undecidables pose absolutely no threat 
to semantic realism. 


IV 


Trouble with Truth. Without the epistemological objection from 
undecidables, semantic realism is threatened only if there is some 
problem with its metaphysical doctrine regarding truth-conditions. 
In particular, skeptical difficulties seem to arisé for theories that em- 
bed a notion of transcendent truth-conditions. The trouble suppos- 
edly involves the epistemic gap between evidence and truth: in some 
range of cases, evidence is insufficient to insure truth. A critic might 
object that it is preferable either to adopt an alternative epistemic 
account or to give up truth altogether. Either alternative, says the 
critic, is better than being saddled with skeptical problems. Knowl- 
edge of truth-conditions is elusive at best, and unobtainable at worst. 
According to this line of criticism, skeptical difficulties undermine 
the very possibility of propositional content. 

Skeptical difficulties are not so near at hand, however. Semantic 
realism’s metaphysical component does not itself entail the existence 
of an epistemic gap between justification and truth, nor does it entail 
that no amount of evidence is sufficient to insure the correctness of 
the belief for which it is evidence. Truth-conditions are not, by their 
nature, special cases of justification-conditions, so the two conditions 
belong to distinct classes. This is perfectly compatible with superla- 
tive justification guaranteeing the truth of some propositions. This 
doctrine is even compatible with coextensiveness between truth and 
a given high degree of justification. Semantic realism’s metaphysical 
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doctrine serves to highlight the fact that such coextensiveness does 
not entail identity and that evidential conditions are not constitutive 
of truth-conditions. Semantic realism, then, entails no inevitability 
of skeptical problems. More is needed than just the semantic realist’s 
metaphysical doctrine. 

Though skeptical problems are not inevitable for semantic real- 
ism, the evidential conditions that typically warrant assertions do not 
guarantee the truth of those assertions. Plainly, both semantic real- 
ists and strict verificationists agree that justification sometimes fails, 
that error sometimes results even in the face of strong justification. 
The parties describe this failure differently, but both recognize it. 
Semantic realists say that at certain times we are justified in believing 
something that is false. Verificationists say that at certain times we 
are justified in believing something and at other times we are justified 
in believing its negation. The evidence for each is the same: justifica- 
tion has been overturned sometimes. For the semantic realist, even 
now we might be justified in believing some false propositions. For 
the verificationist, we do not now know whether our current justifi- 
cation will continue to prevail. The nature of truth plays no crucial 
role in generating a problem about the failure of justification. 

Verificationists claim to have a ready explanation for our knowl- 
edge, be it semantic or otherwise, that the semantic realist does not. 
If truth is exhaustively characterized by epistemic notions like coher- 
ence, simplicity, explanatory power, and so forth, knowledge is cer- 
tainly possible, however rare it may be. Truth is defined by justifica- 

‘tion-related concepts and so cannot outstrip justification in any 
systematic way. 

This suggestion, though, affords no solution to skeptical prob- 
lems. Suppose we are confronted now not with the skeptical chal- 
lenge—the challenge to demonstrate one’s knowledge to a skeptic’s 
satisfaction—but with skeptical hypotheses, like the hypotheses that 
really there are only disembodied spirits who are deceived by a de- 
ceitful demon, or that I am a brain in a vat, and so on. When we 
compare these hypotheses with other hypotheses like realism about 
physical objects, phenomenalism, idealism, and so forth, an ontologi- 
cal realist can claim that our experiences make it seem as though 
there really are tables and chairs, people and cars, cliffs and seas. 
Experience alone surely does not adjudicate between realism about 
physical objects and some competitors such as phenomenalism and 
idealism, to take two examples, which disagree over the nature of 
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tables, chairs, people, cars, cliffs and seas. However, these experi- 
ences do offer prima facie warrant for any hypothesis claiming that 
these objects exist.. Those with no experiences which seem to in- 
volve disembodied spirits and deceitful demons should give no cre- 
dence to the Cartesian skeptical hypothesis. Those with no experi- 
ences of being a brain in a vat should give no credence to the relevant 
vat hypothesis. We have no evidence for any of the skeptical hypoth- 
eses taken as theories about the nature of the world. All we know 
is that the skeptical hypotheses are consistent with all the epistemic 
warrant we might have for the other hypotheses. However, if the 
mere fact that a skeptical hypothesis is consistent with all the data 
one possesses for a given belief is sufficient to undermine the justifi- 
-cation for that belief, then there is nearly no justification at all, on 
any theory of truth. For nearly any interesting proposition, our justi- 
fication for believing that proposition is consistent with its falsity. 

If the warrant for an hypothesis is undermined simply because 
the evidence is consistent with bizarre hypotheses, the verificationist, 
who normally is thought to fare better in these matters, is equally 
threatened. The verificationist thinks that some epistemic conditions 
warrant some statements while warranting the denial of others. If, 
` however, such warrant is undermined because it does not entail the 
hypothesis for which it is warrant, then the verificationist is no more 
able to defeat the skeptic than is the believer in transcendent truth- ` 
conditions. Plausible epistemic theories of truth tighten the relation 
between justification and truth by saying that certain internal, episte- 
mic conditions in the ideal limit of inquiry entail truth. 7 But the only 
inquirer for whom this entailment between justification and truth is 
of any value is one placed in the ideal circumstances. Entailment is 
of no use, if the entailing conditions do not obtain and they rarely 
obtain for we who are not at the ideal limit of inquiry. 





17 Putnam adopts Peirce’s account of truth: truth is what a comprehen- 
sive theory of the world says in the ideal limit of inquiry. He contrasts this 
with a transcendent theory of truth. See Hilary Putnam, Meaning and the 
Moral Sciences (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1978), 1, 36, 125; Hilary 
Putnam “Vagueness and Alternative Logic,” in Realism and Reason: Philo- 
sophical Papers (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 2:272. The 
gloss that the relevant circumstances are the ideal limit of inquiry is neces- 
sary, since it is clear from the history of overturned justification that not 
just any old amount of justification will do. Any coherence theory of truth 
must likewise build some ideality conditions into the account to avoid rela- 
tivism about truth. 
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The semantic realist, having distinguished theories of meaning 
from theories of understanding, can agree with some sophisticated 
verificationists that norms of evidence and canons of reasoning play 
a constitutive role in linguistic understanding. Certainly one has in- 
adequately mastered a concept if one does not understand the proper 
conditions that warrant its application. This constitutive role for evi- 
dence is not, however, inconsistent with semantic realism’s claim 
that truth-conditions.are robust, objective worldly structures. These 
norms and canons are just not infallibly truth-directed. Since all par- 
ties agree that justification can be overturned, the semantic realist is 
. not disadvantaged by this admission. Once theories of meaning and 
understanding are clearly separated it is easy to see that epistemic 
factors naturally play a large role in the theory of understanding and, 
so long as truth-conditions are epistemically accessible, there is no 
need for epistemic factors to play a constitutive role in the theory of 
meaning. While no party avoids the skeptical worry that for all our 
best epistemic efforts we might nonetheless be wrong, both major 
parties avoid the need to take seriously various skeptical hypotheses. 
Thus epistemic accounts of truth are no better at saving us from: 
skepticism than theories in which robust truth-conditions play a ma- 
jor role. The advantages of epistemic accounts are present in seman- 
tic realism’s theory of understanding. Thus my fourth major thesis: 
skepticism is a double-edged sword that cannot be used safely 
against semantic realism by verificationists. There is no trouble with 
truth that is peculiar trouble for the semantic realist. Any trouble 
presents itself to the semantic realist and verificationist alike. 


V 


Conclusion. Semantic realism’s separation of theories of mean- 
ing and theories of understanding yields an externalist account of 
meaning. Surprisingly, Wittgenstein’s rule-following considerations 
play into the semantic realist’s hands. According to Wittgenstein, no 
finite amount of data or justification suffices to determine the mean- 
ings of terms or statements. The semantic realist embraces this and 
suggests that Wittgenstein’s observation supports the claim that 
meanings are external to speakers and not simply a matter of the 
justification one has for making an assertion. Were justification suf- 
ficient to determine meanings, sameness of meaning between speak- 
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ers would be relatively unproblematic and some of Wittgenstein’s 
worries about meaning would not arise. Furthermore, the semantic 
realist can also maintain that the inference to meaning skepticism, 
made by Kripke’s Wittgenstein, is valid only if one conflates theories 
of meaning and theories of understanding.’® Once the distinction be- 
tween these theories is clear, we can see that knowledge of meanings 
is no more problematic than knowledge of anything else which is 
outside of our head. Semantic competence involves the ability to use 
expressions of the language in the right sort of way, and knowledge 
of truth-conditions involves the correct association of external condi- 
tions with statements that are known to be justified in certain salient 
ways. So long as there is access to meanings, their external features 
are not troublesome.and statements can possess determinate mean- 
ings even if this determinate meaning cannot be straightforwardly 
extracted from actual linguistic practice. Thus, semantic realism ex- 
plains both Wittgenstein’s observation that no amount of ostension 
fixes the meaning or referent of a term and Putnam’s claim that 
speakers on Earth and Twin Earth agree in their internal understand- 
ing of “water” even though the speakers from the different planets 
mean different things by “water.” Both cases highlight, in rather 
vivid ways, the semantic realist’s claim that the theory of meaning is 
distinct from the theory of understanding. Wittgenstein and Putnam 
simply point to special cases of what the semantic realist suggests is 
quite general, that is, meanings are not epistemic conditions. If 
meaning is woefully underdetermined by the evidence any speaker 
or group of speakers can bring to bear on any given set of statements, 
and if meanings are not in the head, then meanings cannot be satis- 
factorily characterized by way of evidence alone. The core notion of 
a theory of meaning should not be epistemic. In contrast, our suc- 
cessful participation in social linguistic practices can be described in 
terms of the evidential conditions that we associate with a state- 
ment.” Thus Wittgenstein’s and Putnam’s considerations support se- 
mantic realism. 





18 Saul Kripke, Wittgenstein on Rules and Private Language (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1982). 
~ B Putnam’s classic defense of meaning externalism is “The Meaning of 
‘Meaning’.” 
2 I view Putnam’s work as playing into the hands of the semantic real- 
ist. His early work justifies the externalist claims regarding the nature 
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Not only is a‘truth-conditional‘ theory of meaning of the sort 
sketched above compatible with a verificationist theory of under- 
. standing, careful ‘attention to the justification:conditions for state- 
ments provides the theoretical justification for.claiming that truth- 
conditions are the meanings of statements. Attempts to collapse the 
two theories hide metaphysical issues that ‘must be settled first. Thus 
Dummett’s attempt to trarisform traditional metaphysical issues into 
issues of the proper form for a'theory: of meaning are misguided. 
Undecidable statements pose no ‘particular difficulty for semantic re- 
alism, precisely because truth-conditional theories of. meaning ‘are 
compatible with verificationist theories of understanding for.undecid- 
ables. ‘Dummett mistakenly thinks that such a theory of understand- 
. ing places severe constraints on the nature of truth-conditions. Fi- 
nally, robust truth-conditions generate no more difficulties regarding 
skepticism than do truth-conditions understood in- epistemic: terms. 
I submit that there are no good- verificationist reasons ‘for thinking 
that:statement meanings are anything: other than good old- fashioned 
trūth-conditions.’ ahs 
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of meaning while his later work justifies intemnalist’ claims ‘about under- 
standing.“ - 
"1T am indebted to Aniirew. Breiiian: Michael Detlefsen, Kosta Dosen, 
-Aron Edidin, Richard: Kirkham, Michael Levine, and Cindy Stern o their 
valuable comments on earlier drafts of this paper. ‘ 
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Te PREVALENCE TODAY of “semiotics” as the preferred linguistic 
form for designating the study of signs in its various aspects already 
conceals a history, a story of the ways in which, layer by layer, the 
temporal achievement we call human understanding builds, through 
public discourse, ever new levels of common acceptance each of 
which presents itself as, if not self-evident, at least the common wis- 
dom. Overcoming such present-mindedness is not the least of the ` 
tasks faced by the awakening of semiotic consciousness. 

One need not go back very far in the literature on this subject 
to find that the term more widely bandied about with regard to the 
study of signs and sign-systems (codes) was rather “semiology,” par- 
ticularly in its French form. As recently as 1971, Thomas Sebeok 
reported that “this is the. term that, reinforced by the prestige of 
Parisian intellectual life, now turns up regularly in British newspapers 
and magazines, such as The Times Literary Supplement, and in an 
outpouring of volumes on the most diverse verbal and nonverbal arts, 
ranging from architecture . . . to cinematography.” 

What a difference a day makes. There are a host of reasons, from 
superficial to profound, that play a role in the current dominance of 
“semiotics” as the preferred linguistic form for designating the study 
of signs. The reversal of dominance in the discursive rivalry between 
“semiology” and “semiotics” as cultural forms of understanding, we 
want to suggest, is owing to the gradual, not to say grudging, recogni- 
tion of the comparative depth, scope, and importance of the studies 
authored, on the one hand, by Ferdinand de Saussure (1857-1913) and 





Correspondence to: Instituto de Investigaciones Filologicas, UNAM, Ci- 
udad Universitaria, Circuito Mario de la Cueva, 04510 Mexico, D. F. Mexico. 

1 Thomas A. Sebeok, ““Semiotics’ and Its Congeners,” in Frontiers in 
Semiotics, ed. John Deely, Brooke Williams, and Felicia E. Kruse (Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1986), 261. 
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those who took their principal inspiration in the study of signs from 
his work; and, on the other hand, by Charles Sanders Peirce (1839-— 
1914) and those who took principal inspiration in the study of signs 
from his work. Saussure, of course, coined the term “sémiologie,” 
while Peirce, though he did not coin the word “semiotic,” nonetheless 
took it over from the desuetude into which it had fallen as a neologism 
at the end of Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding of 
1690 and put it into current circulation.” 

The last word has not been spoken, but insofar as it is a question 
of positive evidence, we are obliged to grant that despite their coeval- 
ity, Saussure and Peirce formulated their ideas for a doctrine or gen- 
eral theory of signs completely independently of one another.’ This 
comparative autonomy of their central proposals is reflected in the’ 
fact that Peirce sees semiotic as a foundational and architectonic 
inquiry, while Saussure sees it as a subalternate science that, when 
realized, “would form a part of social psychology, and hence of gen- 
eral psychology.” 

Partly for reasons of European chauvinism, partly for reasons of 
their respective biographies (which, in Peirce’s case, destined his 
work to a long obscurity, while the remarks of Saussure on semiology 
were brought to light within three years of his death), Saussure’s 
proposal for a development of semiology as “a science which studies 
the life of signs at the heart of social life” immediately caught the 
imagination of Europe’s intellectual class and became a rallying cry 





2 See John Deely, “John Locke’s Place in the History of Semiotic In- 
quiry,” in Semiotics 1986, ed. John Deely and Jonathan Evans (Lanham: 
University Press of America, 1988), 406-18. For Locke’s actual text itself of 
1690, see “Coining the Name,” in Frontiers in Semiotics, 2—4, with detailed 
analysis of the coinage in Luigi Romeo, “The Derivation of ‘Semiotics’ 
through the History of the Discipline,” Semiosis 6, no. 2 (1977): 31-8; John 
Deely, “Semiotic and the Liberal Arts,” The New Scholasticism 59, no. 3 
(summer 1985): 296-322; and John Deely, “Locke’s Proposal for Semiotics 
and the Scholastic Doctrine of Species,” The Modern Schoolman 70, no. 3 
(March 1993): 165-88. 

3 See Thomas A. Sebeok, “The French Swiss Connection,” The Sign 
and Its Masters, vol. 8, Sources in Semiotics Series (Lanham: University 
Press of America, 1989); see especially 290 n. 2. 

1 Ferdinand de Saussure, Course in General Linguistics, 2d ed., trans. 
Roy Harris (London: Duckworth, 1983), 33; originally published as Cours de 
Linguistique Générale (Paris: Payot, 1915); and in a second edition in 1922 
by Payot of Paris under the same title. The English translation includes the 
page numbers of the French original in square brackets in the margins, to 
which bracketed pagination reference is made. 

Ibid. 
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for a flurry of writing. However, what Sebeok said of the works of 
“Morris, Hjelmslev, Barthes, and their numerous epigones on the ho- 
listic force of semiotics” can also be said of Saussure’s own remarks 
on semiology: they “hardly exceed programmatic pronouncements.”® 
By contrast, Peirce’s writing on semiotic comprises the body of many 
volumes and calls for a fundamental rethinking of the traditional 
questions of science, epistemology, and experience together with a 
recuperation of the previous history of philosophy neglected by mo- 
dernity, with a particular emphasis—for good reasons, some of the 
specifics of which we shall be shortly considering—on the achieve- 
ments of Latin scholasticism.’ In short, Peirce’s call for a doctrine of 
signs, demanding a thorough overhaul of intellectual traditions and 
disciplines in general, even had it been more effectively promulgated 
in his lifetime, lent itself nowhere near so easily as Saussure’s vision 
for semiology to a popular rallying point for journalistic indulgences. 
The fact remains that, as far as the contemporary scene goes, 
Saussure became the father of semiology and Peirce the father of 
semiotics, both conceived as the general study, science, or doc- 
trine of signs.’ In gaining a cultural beachhead for thematizing and ` 





ê Thomas A. Sebeok, “Ecumenicalism in Semiotics,” in The Sign and 
Its Masters, 8:65. 

“In the rise of medieval thought, I mean scholasticism and the syn- 
chronistic art developments, undoubtedly the crusades and the discovery of 
the writings of Aristotle were powerful influences. The development of 
scholasticism from Roscellin to Albertus Magnus closely follows the succes- 
sive steps in the knowledge of Aristotle. Prantl thinks that that is the whole 
story, and few men have thumbed more books than Carl Prantl. He has 
done good solid work, notwithstanding his slap-dash judgments. But we 
shall never make so much as a good beginning of comprehending scholasti- 
cism until the whole has been systematically explored and digested by a 
company of students regularly organized and held under rule for that pur- 
pose”; Charles S. Peirce, The Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Pierce, 
ed. Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss, (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1957), 6:312. Throughout our notes we follow the standard form in 
abbreviating the citation of the Harvard edition of The Collected Papers of 
Charles Sanders Peirce to “CP,” followed by a volume and paragraph num- 
ber(s) separated by a period. Dating within the CP (which covers the period 
in Peirce’s life i.1866-1913) is based principally on the Burks bibliography 
at the end of CP, 8. f 

8 Even here the choice among these partially competing, partially over- 
lapping, terms is not inconsequential, as both Sebeok and Deely have partic- 
ularly pointed out. See Thomas A. Sebeok, foreword to Contributions to 
the Doctrine of Signs, vol. 4, Sources in Semiotics 4 (1976; reprint, Lanham: 
University Press of America, 1985), ix—xiii; John Deely, “The Doctrine of 
Signs: Taking Form at Last,” Semiotica 18, no. 2 (1976): 171-93; John Deely, 
“On the Notion ‘Doctrine of Signs’,” in Introducing Semiotic, Its History ` 
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generalizing thought about the sign, semiological thinking led the 
way. The semiological tradition took as its basis the idea that “what 
Saussure has written about language can be extended to the sign in 
general.” For Peirce, by contrast, language was only a species of 
“the sign in general” and, as a species, did not and could not exhaust 
the generic element which pertained to all signs and sign-systems, 
most of which are definitively not.of the character specific to the 
linguistic sign.” Thus the semiological tradition has always thought 





and Doctrine (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1982), 127-31; Ency- 
clopedic Dictionary of Semiotics, s.v. “doctrine.” 

? Whence “this is equally valid for semiology in general, governing all 
the relations of usage to schemata, of message to code, etc.,” even though 
“this différance in language, and in the relation of speech | and language, 
forbids the essential dissociation of speech and language that Saussure, at 
another level of his discourse, traditionally wished to delineate”; Jacques 
Derrida, “Différance,” in The Margins of Philosophy (New York: Harvester 
Wheatsheaf, 1982), 12. 

Where Derrida opens the way to semiotics, paradoxically, is in his re- 
jection of its central concept. “Whence . . the transformation of general 
semiology into grammatology, including the central concept of the sign, that 
maintained metaphysical presuppositions incompatible with the motif of 
différance,” (emphasis added; ibid., 12) whereas in fact it is rather the Saus- 
serean aspects of Derrida’s notion ‘of différance which engender the meta-. 
physical presuppositions in question which are specifically tied, moreover, 
not to the late Latin notions of metaphysics, but to the specifically modern 
ones to be found in the context of Kantian writings diametrically opposed 
to the earlier traditions in this area of Latinity in particular (see note 11 
below). This becomes (abundantly) clear in his epigone Bennington’s analy- 
sis of “the sign” in terms of signifier and signified. See Geoffrey Bennington, 
Jacques Derrida, trans. Geoffrey Bennington (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1993), 23—42. (Of course, this depends on the extent to which 
Bennington’s exposition can be considered sound, something that Derrida 
has made sure to compromise in advance: see “This book presupposes a 
contract” in Bennington, Jacques Derrida, 1). 

More needs to be said on the profound difference between the problem- 
atic proper and adequate to semiotics and the convoluted analyses (epito- 
mized in the works of Derrida) required to break out of the artificial con- 
strictions placed upon the problematic of semiology as originally formulated 
by Saussure; but the best analysis of this point so far has been carried out 
by Floyd Merrell, Pt. 1 of Sign, Textuality, World, (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1992). Much of the semiological writing Merrell chooses 
to wrestle with, nonetheless, often proves from within the native perspective 
of semiotic largely beside the point. Cf. Floyd Merrell, Deconstruction Re- 
framed (West Lafayette: Purdue University Press, 1985). 

© Exactly for this reason Sebeok contentiously cast the contrast be- 
tween semiólogy and semiotics as a contrast between the “minor and major 
traditions” of inquiry into the doctrine of signs: “in the major tradition 
(which I am tempted to call a catholic heritage), semiosis [see note 12 be- 
low] takes its place as a normal occurrence in nature, of which language. . . 
forms an important if relatively recent component. . . . The minor trend 
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in terms of the play of differences at work in the contrast between 
“signifiants” and “signifiés” (exactly what Derrida has termed “dif- 
Jérance’”''). At the same time, the tradition of semiotics, without by 


. . asserts, sometimes with sophistication but at other times with embar- 
rassing naiveté, that linguistics serves as the model for the rest of semiot- 
ics—Saussure’s le patron générale—because of the allegedly arbitrary and 
conventional character of the verbal sign”; Sebeok, “The Two Traditions” in 
The Sign and Its Masters, 63-4. This polemic became the motivating idea 

‘ for the anthology Frontiers in Semiotics (see note 2 above), as explained 
in the preface thereto, pp. viii—xvil. 

1 Looking from Saussure’s identification of the sign as the correlation of 
signifiants with signifiés, Derrida writes that “the signified concept [that is, 
the signifié] is never present in and of itself, in a sufficient presence that 
would refer only to itself”; Derrida, “Différance,” 12. Jack Cahalan recently 
posed for us the counterfactual consideration of what might have happened 
if Wittgenstein had read Poinsot, pointing out in interesting detail the conse- 
quences of Wittgenstein’s thinking of signs exclusively in terms of what Poin- 
sot and his late Hispanic predecessors in particular characterized as “instru- 
mental signification.” See Jack Cahalan, “If Wittgenstein had Read Poinsot: 
Recasting the Problem of Signs and Mental Events,” The American Catholic 
Philosophical Quarterly 68, no. 3 (summer 1994): 297-319. Derrida’s work 
calls for an exactly parallel effort of analysis, inasmuch as the Sausserean 
signifié is not at all what the scholastics called signatum seu significatum 
but rather what they termed the conceptus seu signum formale, that is, the 
foundational element of representation in the sign formally distinct from the 
triadic relation itself in which the sign properly consists and of which the 
Saussurean signifié, the Peircean representamen or interpretant, is but one 
of the three terms. As signum formale, the concept of course cannot have a 
“presence that would refer only to itself”: that would obliterate the difference 
not between signifiant (a scholastic instrumental sign) and signifié (a scho- 
lastic formal sign), but, in scholastic terms, between signum and signatum: 
cf. Mauricio Beuchot, “Intentionality in John Poinsot,” American Catholic 
Philosophical Quarterly 68, no. 3 (summer 1994): 279-96, and 292 n.38; John 
Deely, “Idolum. Archeology and Ontology of the Iconic Sign,” in Iconicity. 
Essays on the Nature of Culture, ed. Paul Bouissac, Michael Herzfeld, and 
Roland Posner (Tübingen: Stauffenburg, 1986), 29—49. ` 

There are semiotic problems with Derrida’s reliance on what the scho- 
lastics described as “negative abstraction” (see Vincent Guagliardo, “Being- 

- as-First-Known in Poinsot: A-Priori or Aporia?” in American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Quarterly 68, no. 3 (summer 1994): 375-8, beginning at note 37) 
‘to arrive at the artificial unity of signifiant and signifié as specifically consti- 
tuting the linguistic sign as such in its possible systematization as a scientific 
subject matter, such problems as Michael Shapiro has mainly, if indirectly 
‘his interest being avowedly Peircean from the start), undertaken to the- 
matize for scientific linguistics (for instance, Michael Shapiro, The Sense of 
Grammar [Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1983]). But, these prob- 
lems to one side, I think Poinsot would have little trouble grasping Derrida’s 
exaggerated central claim (as regards his theme of différance) that “essen- 
tially and lawfully, every concept is inscribed in a chain or in a system 
within which it refers to the other, to other concepts, by means of the sys- 
tematic play of differences. Such a play,” that is to say, “différance,” is a 
conception grievously compromised by its glottocentric origin in a dyadic 
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any means denying the limited viability and importance for human 
discourse, as such, of such a dyadic model, has always further in- 
sisted on the inadequacy in principle of any dyad or approach in 
terms of dyadic oppositions for explaining the sign in its proper be- 
ing, which consists rather in an irreducibly triadic relation between 
representamen or sign-vehicle, object signified, and the interpretant 
linking the two through the action of signs, the process labeled by 
Peirce “semiosis.”” 

The MacCannells wrote a book aptly titled The Time of the 
Sign. Indeed, one of the mysteries at which we can so far only 
guess is the matter of why semiotics arrived only so lately on the 





conception of signification which itself proves wanting as a phenomenon 
signatum which is neither a word nor a concept, as soon as it is considered 
in relation to the dynamic of semiosis. Thus, having grasped Derrida’s un- 
derstanding of différance, Poinsot would immediately point out necessary 
and essential ways in which that understanding is semiotically deficient vis- 
a-vis the action of sign as englobing the pragmatics of linguistic usage along 
with its semantics and syntactics, making a series of qualifications derived 
from the interdependency of linguistic anthroposemiosis with zodsemiosic 
modalities equally anthroposemiotic, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
from the intrinsic indifference of semiosic relations as relations to their 
environmentally determined status as physical as well as objective or objec- 
tive only. l : 
12 This last term, “semiosis” (sometimes “semeiosis” or “semeiosy”), is 
Peirce’s own neologistic adaptation of the Greek term onpeiwoic, which 
occurs at least thirty times in the Herculanean papyrus On Signs authored 
in the first century by Philodemus; see Philodemus, On Methods of Inference 
- (c. 54 A.D.), rev. ed., ed. and trans. Phillip Howard De Lacy and Estelle Allen 
De Lacy et al. (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1978). See also Max H. Fisch, “Philode- 
mus and Semeiosis (1879—1883),” section 5 of the essay “Peirce’s General 
Theory of Signs,” in Peirce, Semeiotic, and Pragmatism. Essays by Max 
H. Fisch, ed. Kenneth Laine Ketner and Christian J. W. Kloesel (Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1986), 329-30. In Philodemus’s work, the 
term represents a type of reasoning or inference from signs. Peirce, how- 
ever, uses the English transliteration to mean the more basic action of signs 
which itself underlies any and all inference, and indeed occurs objectively 
even when no inference happens to be made or when an inference is made 
incorrectly. Indeed, the action of signs as underlying and guiding, or at least 
as able to guide, actual acts of inference of various kinds is taken today as 
the basis for semiotics as a form or body of knowledge. As biology is that 
complex of knowledge which results from analysis and study of the realm 
of living things, as physics is knowledge that results from the study and 
analysis of the action of bodies and their constituents in space, so semiotics 
is knowledge that results from analysis and study of the realm and action 
of signs. 
18 Dean MacCannell and Juliet Flower MacCannell, The Time of the 
Sign. A Semiotic Interpretation of Modern Culture (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1982). 
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scene of human knowledge reflexively considered. For some, this 
neoteric quality is itself a sign that semiotics pertains more to the 
fads and fashions than to the substance of knowledge. Semiotics, as 
they would have it, is a matter for the sociology of knowledge and 
pop culture to reckon with, not for the serious disciplines with an 
indubitable pedigree like physics (which goes all the way back to the 
seventeenth century) or philosophy (which is even older). 

Notwithstanding, we are convinced that the identification by 
Peirce of the action of signs as a distinct subject matter, whose study 
gives rise to a distinct body of knowledge, ensures that semiotics as a 
distinct field of investigation and growing body of transdisciplinary 
knowledge cannot much longer be kept out of the substance and 
foundation of the university curriculum, particularly as that curricu- 
lum lays any claim to continuing the tradition of education in the so- 
called liberal arts, which have always had an implicit semiotic charac- 
ter. This despite the great resistance of the practitioners of-the 
traditional disciplines to a study which inherently penetrates their 
academic fortress and moves freely across established disciplinary 
boundaries (precisely in order to investigate what makes such bound- 
aries proper and possible in the first place as achievements of semio- 
sis), and despite the great confusion of semiotics with particular 
methods such as hermeneutics or therapies such as deconstruction. 
While sometimes enhancive of semiotic consciousness, such methods 
emphatically do not and cannot in the nature of the case constitute _ 
that consciousness or gainsay its positive achievements as establish- 
ing the foundations of knowledge and experience in the sign. 

It is a matter of some importance in this regard that Peirce, in 
giving his lifelong study of signs the name “semiotic,” fastened on the 
first proper designation of the field he could find in the philosophical . 
literature. Such a procedure was imposed upon him by a subfield of 
semiotics to which he is so far, practically speaking, the only semioti- 
cian to have given serious consideration, namely, the subfield of the 
“Ethics of Terminology,” as he called it.* When Margaret Mead, many 
years after Peirce’s fateful choice, proposed the adoption of the term 





4 Peirce’s most complete statement on this matter can be found in his 
“The Ethics of Terminology” in A Syllabus of Certain Topics of Logic (Bos- 
ton: Alfred Mudge and Son, 1903), 10-14; in CP, 2.219-2.226 continuing 
1.202 (Burks, p. 295). This 1903 statement has been reprinted in full with 
glosses and a suggested addition in John Deely, The Human Use of Signs 
(Lanham: Rowman and Littlefield, 1994), 173-4; see also {f 107 and 294, and 
glosses 1 [on ]4] and 14 [the second on {107]). 
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semiotics “for patterned communications in all modalities,” she was 


only picking up on the already growing influence of Peirce’s choice 
in English-speaking circles to apply a logically proper name “implying 
the identification of a single body of subject matter,” as Sebeok put 
it in his preface to the volume promulgating Mead’s exhortation. "® 

Nor is it without interest that Peirce also followed Locke in ac- 
cepting as a synonym or ampliation for the name “semiotic” the clas- 
sical expression “doctrine of signs” or “doctrina signorum” since, 
again following the obligations imposed by the Ethics of Terminol- 
ogy, this alternative appellation hooked up the development of the 
proposed new study with the considerable achievements in under- 
standing the sign that formed the Latin heritage of scholasticism. Al- 
ready, by the time of Locke’s Essay, this heritage had faded to the 
status, effectively speaking, of a background phenomenon for the rise 
of classical modern philosophy in its twin guise as rationalism and 
empiricism. Both rationalism and empiricism were founded alike on 
the disastrous assumption that ideas are the objects of direct experi- 
ence—rather than, as semiotics in our day would have to prove all 
over again (the work of the Iberian semioticians as synthesized in 
Poinsot’s Tractatus having been lost),’” the signs on which the expe- 
rience of objects is founded and structured throughout. 

One of the most surprising discoveries of semiotic research, if 
not indeed the most surprising one—credit for which assuredly goes 





16 Thomas A. Sebeok, Alfred S. Hayes, and Mary Catherine Bateson, 
eds., Approaches to Semiotics. Transactions of the 1962 Indiana Univer- 
sity Conference on Paralinguistics and Kinesics (reprint; The Hague: Mou- 
ton, 1972), 275. 

16 Thid., 5. 

17 See John Poinsot, Tractatus de Signis: The Semiotic of John Poinsot, 
ed. John Deely (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1985). Mauricio 
Beuchot has published a partial Spanish edition of Poinsot’s Tractatus under 
the title De Los Signos y los Conceptos (México City: Universidad Nacional 
Autónoma de México, 1989). See also Beuchot’s article, “La doctrina tomi- 
sta clásica sobre el signo: Domingo de Soto, Francisco de Araújo y Juan de 
Santo Tomás,” Critica 12, no. 36 (México, diciembre 1980): 39-60. 

Readers unfamiliar with the name or work of Poinsot should consult 
sections 1 and 2 of the editorial afterword to the Deely edition of Poinsot’s 
Tractatus, 394—444; and, more recently, “A Morning and Evening Star: Edi- 
tor’s Introduction to the John Poinsot Special Issue, with a list of Poinsot’s 
published writings,” American Catholic Philosophical Quarterly, 68, no. 3 
(summer, 1994): 259-77. This ACPQ special issue on John Poinsot gives a 
pretty good idea of the general relevance and bearing of aspects of Poinsot’s 
work on the contemporary situation in philosophy. See also the references 
in note 19 below. 
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to Umberto Eco and the stream of researchers who have worked 
under his tutelage—is the discovery that the notion of sign as super- 
ordinate to the division of natural and cultural phenomena is not to 
be found in the ancient world before Augustine, so far as our present 
knowledge of historical documents allows us to conclude. Among 
the Greeks, onueiov did not mean “sign in general” as signum did 
among the Latins. On the contrary, onuefov was understood in the 
Greek Umwelt in opposition and contrast to ovéuara, as a natural 
phenomenon contrasts to a linguistic and cultural one.’ 

However, the journey from the suggestion of the possibility of 
resolving the ancient and no less modern” dichotomy between infer- 
ential relations linking natural signs to the things which they signify 
and equivalence relations linking linguistic terms to their objects 





18 See Umberto Eco, Roberto Lambertini, Costantino Marmo, and Andrea 
Tabarroni, “On Animal Language in the Medieval Classification of Signs,” Ver- 
sus 38/39 (maggio-dicembre, 1984): 3-38, incorporated as “Latratus Canis or: 
The Dog’s Barking” in Frontiers in Semiotics, 63-73 (see the editorial note 
on the background of the “Latratus Canis” text on p. xix of Frontiers in 
Semiotics). The following is a quote taken from page 65 of this work: “One 
must realize that Greek semiotics, from the corpus Hippocratum up to the 
Stoics, made a clearcut distinction between a theory of verbal language (ovó- 
para) and a theory of signs (ojeia). Signs are natural events acting as 
symptoms or indices, and they entertain with that which they point to a rela- 
tion based upon the mechanisms of inference (‘if such a symptom, then such 
a sickness’; ‘if smoke then burning’). Words stand in quite a different relation 
with what they signify. This relation is based upon the mere equivalence or 
biconditionality which appears also in the influential Aristotelian theory of 
definition and tree of Porphyry which springs from it. 

“It was Augustine who first proposed a ‘general semiotics’— that is, a 
general ‘science’ or ‘doctrine’ of signs, where sign becomes the genus of 
which words (ovópara) and a theory of signs (onpeia) are alike equally 
species. 

“With Augustine, there begins to take shape this ‘doctrina’ or ‘science’ 
of signum, wherein both symptoms and the words of language, mimetic 
gestures of actors along with the sounds of military trumpets and the chir- 
rups of cicadas, all become species. In essaying such a doctrine, Augustine 
foresees lines of development of enormous theoretical interest; but he sug- 
gests the possibility of resolving, rather than effects a definitive resolution 
of, the ancient dichotomy between the inferential relations linking natural 
signs to the things of which they are signs and the relations of equivalence 
linking linguistic terms to the concept(s) on the basis of which some thing 
‘is’ — singly or plurally—designated.” 

18 For this reason semiotics belongs definitively to postmodernity, as 
has been recently shown at length in Deely’s study, New Beginnings. Early 
Modern Philosophy and Postmodern Thought (Toronto: University of To- 
ronto Press, 1994). See also the brief notice concerning Poinsot’s work 
in this context, “A Prospect of Postmodernity,” Listening 30, no. 1 (1995): 
1-8. 
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signified through the assignation of the name signum as “implying 
the identification of a single body of subject matter,” to the actual 
resolution and the demonstration that signum does indeed provide 
a unified object of scientific and philosophical investigation, proved 
to be a very long one indeed. It is no less than the question of 
whether the whole enterprise of semiotics is no more than a nomi- 
nalism. So far (again) as our records show, the journey between 
these two points in the resolution of this question is one of the here- 
tofore untold stories of the Latin Age, a story which begins with the 
texts of Augustine in the fifth- century and requires a thorough retell- 
ing in unfamiliar ways of the history of Latin scholasticism as culmi- 
nating in this regard with the texts of John Poinsot in the seventeenth 
century. For Poinsot was the first author to show that inasmuch as 
relation as such is indifferent to the opposition between what is from 
nature or from mind, since the sign consists in a relation, it can only 
be a vehicle indifferent to its status as a creature of nature or culture 
in what it conveys. 

It fell to Heidegger in challenging the continuance of modernity 
to ask in our time what is the basis for the prior possibility of truth 
as correspondence.” This question, however, belongs essentially to 

- the presemiotic consciousness of modernity, inasmuch as it had al- 
ready fallen to Poinsot in 1632 to show that the answer to this ques- 
tion lies in the nature of the sign as recreative in its proper being, 
indifferently, of something that began in mind or began in nature. 

We already know that Poinsot, as the culminating figure in the 
line of the Iberian development of semiotic consciousness after 
Soto’s return from graduate studies in Paris in the early 1500s, be- 
longs to a quite newly rediscovered dimension of the Latin Age and 
the development of scholasticism. To this we may add that Peirce 
knew nothing of Poinsot’s work,” despite the profound doctrinal con- 
fluence of the two in their understanding of the sign as essentially 
relative and irreducibly triadic.” Moreover, we know of the need of 





20 Martin Heidegger, Vom Wesen der Wahrheit (Frankfurt: Klostermann, 
1943); actual composition 1930. English translation by R. F. C. Hull and 
- Alan Crick, “On the Essence of Truth,” in Existence and Being, ed. Werner 
Brock (Chicago: Gateway, 1949), 292- 324. 
21 See note 47 below. 
22 See “Excursus on Peirce and Poinsot,” in Tractatus de Signis, 492— 
8; Mauricio Beuchot, “El Pensamiento y su Relación con el Signo en Peirce 
y ‘la Escolástica,” Morphé. Ciencias del Lenguaje (enero-junio de 1993): 133- 
142; Michael Raposa, “Poinsot on the Semiotics of Awareness,” American 
Catholic Philosophical Quarterly 68, no. 3 (summer, 1994): 305-408. Beu- 
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insights from both in bringing semiotic consciousness to an apprecia- 
tion of its full horizon” (we might even say, pace Derrida no less 
than the whole project of semiology, its transcendental horizon, pro- 
vided we understand that term in the semiotic sense established by 
Poinsot at the outset of his Tractatus de Signis”). What we want to 
investigate here are the sources in the Latin Age so far proven com- 
mon to the semiotic of Charles Peirce and that of John Poinsot; so 
far, that is, as such sources can be presently outlined. 

For Poinsot was among the very last of the great scholastics, 
and it is well known that, granting Peirce’s ignorance of the work of 
John Poinsot in particular, scholastic philosophy nonetheless exer- 
cised in general an influence over the whole of Peirce’s work from 
its beginning with the establishment of the semiotic categories and 
in each of its distinct phases thereafter. What we need to determine 
are the precise points and phases of this influence, both in order to 
gain a more precise understanding of Peirce’s intellectual history and 
in order to deepen our own appreciation of semiotic consciousness 
as an historical achievement of human understanding. There is much 
in this story still to be determined;” yet the main lines of what we can 
narrate at this point are both sufficiently surprising and sufficiently 
interesting to warrant at least a preliminary telling on this occasion. 

We take as our focus here one of the principal themes of Peirce’s 
semiotic: the nature of the sign and its relation to thought. In effect, 
Peirce put a great deal of effort into studying the relation of the sign 
with thought, and we need to clarify the place that he assigned 
thought in the phenomenon of signification, in the semiosic event. In 
this as in other themes, a scholastic influence manifests itself in 
Peirce’s thought, particularly from the work of Duns Scotus.” Even 
though Peirce does not always follow Scotus faithfully (it was not 


chot’s and Raposa’s work in this regard marks the beginning of what prom- 
ises to be a growing literature. 
3 John Deely, “The Grand Vision,” in New Beginnings, 183-200. 
74 See “Contrasting Ontological and Transcendental Relatives,” in New 
Beginnings, 249-53. 
For example, more needs to be worked out before we can tell how 
Roger Bacon’s De Signis of 1267 fits into the picture, even though it is 
already clear that it does not achieve the fundamental resolution Augustine’s 
abduction called for. See the text of Bacon’s Latin edited by Fredborg, 
Nielsen, and Pinborg in Traditio 34 (1978): 81-136, currently being trans- 
lated and scheduled for bilingual Pupleanon] in Semiotica upon completion. 
26 See note 36 below. 
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his objective to be nor did he think of himself as a “Scotist”),?” Scotus 
is an influence that accompanies Peirce in each phase of his philo- 
sophical development. And, in the later Iberian work assimilating 
and integrating the influence of Scotus in a semiotic context, he con- 
sidered himself also subject to the influence of scholastic tradition 
deriving from the work of St. Thomas Aquinas.” 

It may be that a main source of Peirce’s original contact with 
scholasticism was through the huge work of Prantl, Geschichte der 
Logik im Abendlande (the medieval part comprises tomes 2—4, the 
first of which was published in 1861), which our author made use of 
as early as 1866,” citing Prantl in his first of twelve lectures on “The 
Logic of Science and Induction” given that year at the Lowell Insti- 
tute.” Although Prantl’s book is the work of an Hegelian and is highly 
prejudiced against scholasticism, it contains a wealth of detailed in- 
formation and numerous textual citations from scholastic authors. 





27 In his c. 1896 work on “The Logic of Mathematics; An Attempt to 
Develop My Categories from Within,” Peirce tells us: “From Kant, I was led 
to an admiring study of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, and to that of Aristotle’s 
Organon, Metaphysics, and psychological treatises, and somewhat later de- 
rived the greatest advantage from a deeply pondering perusal of some of 
the works of medieval thinkers, St. Augustine, Abelard, and John of Salis- 
bury, with related fragments from St. Thomas Aquinas, most especially from 
John of Duns, the Scot (Duns being the name of a then not unimportant 
place in East Lothian), and from William of Ockham. So far as a modern 
man of science can share the ideas of those medieval theologians, I ulti- 
mately came to approve the opinions of Duns, although I think he inclines 
too much toward nominalism”; CP, 1.560. These comments reinforce 
Peirce’s earlier remarks (1871) that “scholasticism proper” achieved “its 
greatest glory” when, “in the first half of the fourteenth century,” Duns Sco- 
tus “first stated. the realistic position consistently, and developed it with 
great fullness and applied it to all the different questions which depend 
upon it,” although the overly-subtle Scotist theory of formalities left some 
developments “separated from nominalism only by the division of a hair”; 
review of The Works of George Berkeley, in CP, 8.11. 

28 See note 35 below. 

2 In Lecture 1 (September-October, Ms. 122) of the eleven Lowell Lec- 
tures of this year on “The Logic of Science; or, Induction and Hypothesis,” 
in Writings of Charles S. Peirce. A Chronological Edition, ed. Max H. Fisch 
et al. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1982), 1:358—75. 

3° Thid., 360. 

*! In what Burks identifies as “Version b” of the third of his 1903 Har- 
vard lectures on pragmatism, “The Categories Continued,” Peirce with out- 
rage asks us to “think of the labor of a generation of Germany being allowed 
to flow off into Hegelianism!” (CP 5.84), having earlier in the same paragraph 
commented retrospectively that “bad as Prantl’s history is [for instance, 
Peirce warns us in 1901 (in a passage editorially deleted from the “Predica- 
tion” entry for Baldwin’s 1901-1902 Dictionary of Psychology in 2 vols., as 
reprinted in CP 2.361) that it “often naturally happens in Prantl’s Geschicte” 
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From this same year of 1866 Peirce cites the classical work of Peter 
of Spain, the famous Swmmulae Logicales, which Peirce uses in his 
1867 memoranda on “Aristotelian Syllogism.”” From these same be- 
ginnings of his intellectual work Peirce, in various writings, makes 
use of St. Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, William of Sherwood or 
Shyreswood, and William of Ockham. 





that quotations are misattributed, and (also 1901, this time a passage editori- 
ally deleted from the “Logic” entry for Baldwin, CP 2.218) that “his judg- 
ments are peremptory and slashing.”] . . . any person who reads it criti- 
cally, as every book ought to be read, will easily be able to see that the 
ancient students of logic, Democritus, Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, Philoponus, 
even Chrysippus, were thinkers of the highest order, and that St. Augustine, 
Abelard, Aquinas, Duns Scotus, Ockham, Paulus Venetus, even Laurentius 
Valla, were logicians of the most painstaking and subtle types. But when 
the revival of learning came, the finest minds had their attention turned in 
quite another direction, and modern mathematics and modern physics drew 
away still more. The result of all this has been that during the centuries 
that have elapsed since the appearance of the De Revolutionibus [1543]— 
‘and remember, if you please, that the work of Copernicus was the fruit of 
the scientific nourishment that he had imbibed in Italy in his youth— 
throughout these ages, the chairs of Logic in the Universities have been 
turned over to a class of men, of whom we should be speaking far too 
euphemistically if we were to say that they have in no wise represented the 
intellectual level of their age. No, no; let us speak the plain truth—-modern 
logicians as a class have been distinctly puerile minds, the kind of minds 
that never mature, and yet never have the élan and originality of you 

32 Peirce, “Memoranda on the Aristotelian Syllogism,” in Writings of 
Charles S. Peirce, 1:505-14. 

33 Although Peirce highly values the early scholastic work of Abelard, 
St. Anselm, John of Salisbury, Berengar of Tours, among others, he does not 
make a vain display of erudition in mentioning them overmuch; although he 
approved their theories in the development of the logic that they effected, 
he yet took the greater number of elements for his semiotic from the more 
mature stages of scholasticism, that is to say, from such authors as Roger 
Bacon, St. Albert the Great, St. Thomas Aquinas, William of Sherwood, Peter 
of Spain, Duns Scotus, and William of Ockham, and from such late medievals 
as John Buridan, Paul of Venice and Albert of Saxony; but he also made use 
of post-mediaeval scholastics such as the Conimbricenses and Eustachius, 
whom he cites. In his 1871 Berkeley review (CP, 8.11), Peirce even de- 
scribes this more mature period (after the introduction of the complete 
translations of Aristotle’s works around the twelfth century) as “scholasti- 
cism proper,” associated especially with the works of Aquinas, Scotus, and 
Ockham, which is exactly the lines along which the main schools between 
Aquinas and Poinsot were formed in the closing Latin centuries. This, of 
course, with many currents of cross-fertilization, as our present paper makes 
clear (and in sharp contrast to other currents of these later centuries which 
have fallen, as Peirce somewhat harshly put it, “into the merited contempt 
of all men”: [ibid.]). 

In his ‘appreciation of the scholastics, besides their many works, along 
with the work of Prantl, that of B. Hauréau seems to have played a quite 
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Between 1867% and 1871, and thence until 1883, we find Peirce 
drawing substantively from the Cursus Philosophicus Conimbri- 
censis of 1607, that is, the course developed by the Jesuit professors 
of the Colegio Real of Coimbra, Portugal, between 1591 and 1606. 
So, while he explicitly cites the treatise On the Soul, it is highly prob- 
able that he made use of the other parts, the treatise on logic with - 
its chapter “de Signis” in particular, since he expressly regarded it as 
a development of the logic of St. Thomas Aquinas.” As a result, he 
would have been influenced by the one who redacted this course, no 
less a person than the Jesuit professor Pedro da Fonseca, who came 
to be a classical semiotic source and -one of the pioneers in devel- 
oping semiotics in an important way with an excellent chapter dedi- 
cated to thematic study of the sign. And, on the other hand, Fonseca 
was one of those who was more influenced by Duns Scotus and who 
enhanced this influence among the post-mediaeval scholastics. In 
this way we encounter, in a variety of forms, the presence of Duns 
Scotus, an author who was highly appreciated by Peirce because of 
his influence in shaping Peirce’s own theory of the sign and its rela- 
tion to thought.*® 

In fact, one of the ways in which Peirce defined the sign was the 
following: “A sign, or representamen, is something which stands to 





important role. See B. Hauréau, Histoire de la philosophie scolastique, 2 
vols. (Paris: 1872-1888). 

This was the year of Peirce’s fundamental work “On a New List of 
Categories,” Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 7 
(1867), 287-98; in CP, 1.545-59 (Burks, p. 261). He presented it on May 14, 
1867. 

3 In Division 3, chapter 4 (“The Essence of Reasoning”), of his 1893 
Grand Logic (or How to Reason: A Critick of Arguments), Peirce tells us: 
“For Thomistic Logic, I refer to Aquinas, to Lambertus de Monte whose 
work was approved by the Doctors of Cologne, to the highly esteemed Logic 
of the Doctors of Coimbra, and to the modern manual of [Antoine] Bensa”; 
CP, 4.27. . 

In a note to the text, the CP editors tell us that the “Logic of the 
Doctors of Coimbra” is the Commentariorum Collegii Conimbricensis in 
universam dialecticam Aristotilis Stagiritæ partes duc, for which they 
cite the 1616 Venice edition, without telling us if this was the very edition 
that Peirce consulted of this work originally published in 1606. 

36 Peirce preferred Aquinas and Scotus to Ockham because of their 
realism as opposed to Ockham’s nominalism; our conjecture is that he pre- 
ferred Scotus over Aquinas because Scotus’s writing was focused more di- 
rectly on the problems proper to experience and knowledge which lie at the 
heart of pragmaticism. 
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somebody for something in some respect or capacity.””” By standing 
“to somebody” the sign refers itself to the cognitive system of the 
human being, to the human mind, to human thought. And the stand- 
ing “for something,” in Peirce’s expression, corresponds to the scho- 
lastic expression “stare pro,” which is nothing other than to repre- 
sent, that is to say, to be the vicar of something. Peirce’s definition 
_ in this instance is very similar to the definition of Scotus, who says: 
“To signify is to represent something to the understanding.”** In or- 
der to expand the representation in question to the senses as well as 
to the intellect, Pedro da Fonseca, who follows Scotus closely, states 
that to signify is “to represent something to a cognoscitive faculty.” 
Fonseca (1528-1599) taught at Coimbra, and, as we mentioned 
above, it was well-known that he was more influenced by Scotus than 
by Aquinas.” Fonseca inspired and shaped the development of the 
Cursus Philosophicus Conimbricensis, influencing especially the 





37 CP, 2.228; a fragment on semiotics written circa 1897. (In the follow- 
ing paragraph, 2.229, he cites Scotus.) Here we are not concerned with 
Peirce’s further concern, of which we are well aware and in sympathy with, 
to understand the sign without the explicit reference to a human interpreter. 
See John Deely, “The Grand Vision,” Transactions of the Charles S. Peirce 
Society 30, no. 2 (spring, 1994): 371-400; John Deely, “Physiosemiosis and 
Phytosemiosis,” in Basics of Semiotics (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1990), 83-104; Deely, New Beginnings, 151-244. 

38 “Significare est aliquid intellectui repraesentare, quod ergo signifi- 
catur, ab intellectu concipitur. Sed omne quod ab intellectu concipitur, sub 
distincta, et determinata ratione concipitur, quia intellectus est quidam ac- 
tus, et ideo quod intelligit ab alio dinsinguit. Omne ergo quod significatur, 
sub distincta ratione, et determinata significatur. Hoc patet; nam materja 
prima, quae de se est ens in potentia, si intelligitur, oportet quod intelligatur 
sub ratione distincta. Et si ita sit de materia prima [that is, the very least 
of intelligible objects], multo fortius hoc erit verum de omni alio” (italics in 
original); Joannes Duns Scotus, Super libros Elenchorum, q. 15, n. 6, in 
Joannis Duns Scoti Doctoris Subtilis, Ordinis Minorum Opera Omnia, 
edito nova juxta editionem Waddingi XII tomos (Lyons 1639) continentem a 
patribus Franciscanis de observantia accurate recognita, apud Ludovicum 
Vivès, Bibliopolam Editorem Via Vulgo Dicta Delambre, 13 (Paris, 1891- 
1895), t. 2, p. 22a. 

39 “Significare nihil aliud est, quam potentiae cognoscenti, aliquid re- 
praesentare”; Petrus Fonsecus (Pedro da Fonseca), Institutionum dialec- 
ticarum libri octo (Coimbra: Apud haeredes Joannis Blauij, 1564), here cited 
in the modern bilingual edition by Joaquim Ferreira Gomes, Instituiçoes 
Dialecticas (Institutionum dialecticarum libri octo), (Coimbra: Instituto de ` 
Estudos Filosoficos da Universidad de Coimbra, 1964), 1:34. 

40 “His thought inclined more to Scotus than to Aquinas. . . . We owe 
to Fonseca the preparation of the grand course of philosophical Commen- 
taries of the college of Coimbra”; G. Fraile, Historia de la filosofia, in Del 
Humanismo a la Ilustración (Madrid: BAC, 1966), 3:469. 
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Dialectic (or Logic) of the course, which was published.in 1606 and 
1607." The great work which Fonseca had written on his own was 
the Institutiones Dialecticae, published in Lisbon in 1564, from 
which we have taken the just-cited definition of sign to correspond 
in the clearest manner possible to Peirce’s definition. 

Of all the definitions we could mention, however, that which 
perhaps most nearly approaches that of Peirce is one formulated by 
John Poinsot, a Porteugese scholastic who came after Fonesca, also 
a Porteugese. Poinsot, in his Tractatus de Signis of 1632, writes: “a 
sign is that. which represents something other than itself to a knowing 
. power.” Poinsot came under Fonseca’s influence, exactly as did 
Peirce, by way of having read the Cursus Conimbricenses, but also 
by having been a student of the professors involved in that project 
during his undergraduate years at Coimbra.” Peirce read Scotus di- 
rectly in the Opus Oxoniense and Fonseca by way of the Logic of 
the Cursus Conimbricenses. Poinsot, the great semiotician of the 
end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth century, and 
Peirce, the great semiotician of.the end of the nineteenth and begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, were both under the tutelage of Fon- . 
seca as well as Aquinas, Scotus, and Ockham. An author as perspicu- 
ous as Luigi Romeo considers Fonseca to be the first classical author 
of semiotic,“ but this judgment needs to be qualified in view of Fon- 
seca’s doubts about the unified nature of the sign as an object of 
~ inquiry.” If we take as our criterion of semiotic foundations the es- 
` tablishment of the manner in which the sign provides a unified object 
and field of inquiry throughout the entire range of significations, 





a “De Signis” being chapter 1 of their commentary on Aristotle’s De 
Interpretatione, in Commentarii Collegii Conimbricensis et Societatis 
Jesu: In Universam Dialecticam Aristotelis Stagiritae. „Secunda Pars (Ly- 
ons: Sumptibus Horatii Cardon, 1607). The 1606 original. lacked Aristotle’s 
Greek text. 

2 “Signum est id, quod repraesentat aliud a se potentiae cognoscenti”; 
Poinsot, Tractatus de "Signis, 116/34. In citing the Tractatus, we are follow- 
ing the established custom of citing page and line numbers. 

. 3 John P. Doyle, “The Conimbricenses on the Relations Involved in 
Signs,” in Semiotics 1984, ed. John Deely, Proceedings of the Ninth Annual 
Meeting of the Semiotic Society of America (Lanham: University Press of 
America, 1985), 567—76. 

“ Luigi Romeo, “Pedro da Fonseca in Renaissance Semiotics: A Seg- 
mental History of Footnotes, ” Ars Semeiotica 2, no. 2 (1979): 187—204. 

3 In his Institutionum Dialecticarum of 1564 (note 39 above), Liber I, - 
caput VIE; see Jom Deely, Introducing Semiotic: Its History and Doctrine, 
55-7. 
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which was the central thrust of the later work of Poinsot written in 
direct counterpoint with the positions of Fonseca and the Conimbri- 
censes, then the title of founder of semiotics undoubtedly belongs to 
Fonseca’s Iberian successor, John Poinsot.** What it seems must be 
ruled out is that Peirce ever acquired an awareness of the work of 
Poinsot.”” 

If we consider, too, the ontological explanation of the sign, or 
rather, of the semiosic phenomenon, there is a further coincidence 
of Peirce with Fonseca and, even more, with Poinsot. Peirce says 
that the sign is a relation. There are according to him, however, 
three basic types of relations: (1) the monadic relation or relation of 
firstness (which properly speaking is not actually a relation, although 
we think it in terms of the relation it involves with something con- 
signified); (2) the dyadic relation or relation of secondness, based on 
firstness, which is a relation between two things, and; (8) the triadic 
relation or thirdness,** based on both the preceding types and which 
is a relation between three terms, among which the third element or 
element of thirdness acts as mediator. Furthermore, according to 
Peirce, the sign relation is exactly the relation of thirdness, or rather, 
Peirce seems to have taken the relation of representation in signifi- 
cation as the paradigm for establishing this relation of thirdness. This 
thirdness or third which plays the role of mediator between sign and 
object is the interpretant, or thought, since it is a sign of the second 
instance which occurs (or can occur) in the mind or quasi-mind of 
an interpreter. 

Fonseca too sees the ontological structure of the sign, or of sig- 
nification, in terms of relation, a view which is reflected in the exposi- 
tion of his colleagues in the Cursus of the professors of Coimbra; 
but Fonseca and his team of investigators are unable to settle deci- 
sively on a unified view of the relation of signification.” It is once 
again Poinsot, Fonseca’s successor, who seems to develop the princi- 
ples implicated in Fonseca’s work in a manner very similar to what 
we find in Peirce. Poinsot also posits as the formal and essential 





4 See Part 1 of John Deely, Introducing Semiotic (Bloomington: Indi- 
ana University Press, 1982), esp. 58—66, and 168-179 n. 9. 

41 This was the reluctant conclusion conveyed by Max H. Fisch around 
1983 in personal correspondence with John Deely on the question of 
whether Peirce had ever run across Poinsot’s early seventeenth-century 
work on the sign. 

48 Cf. “The Reality of Thirdness” from 1903: CP, 1.345. 

“° See Doyle, “The Conimbricenses on the Relations Involved in Signs.” 
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constitutive of the sign a relation: “the rationale. of a sign formally 
speaking does not consist in a relation according to the way being 
must be expressed in discourse [a transcendental relation], but in 
a relation according to the way relation has being. [an ontological 
relation].”© Moreover, he devotes an entire question. of his first book 
on the sign to establishing that this relation, if it is not conceived 
triadically, is not a sign relation: “If power and signified are consid- 
ered as termini directly attained through a relation, they necessarily 
require a double relation in the sign, but a sign considered in this 
way respects the cognitive power directly as an object, not formally 
as a sign. But if the power is considered as a terminus indirectly 
attained, then the significate and the cognitive power are attained by 
the single sign relation, and this relation is the proper and formal 
rationale of the sign.”™! 

A relation according to the way it has being is truly a relation; a 
relation according to the requirements of discursively expressing be- 
ing is something called or thought in terms of a relation. With this 
latter notion one refers to the monadic relation, merely reflexive, 
between a thing and the relation itself; and by this one excludes from, 
signification the transcendental (secundum dici) or monadic rela- 
tion. The ontological relation, by contrast, can only be a dyadic or a 
triadic relation. However, the specifically signifying ontological rela- 
tion is not and cannot be merely dyadic, because the relation of signi- 
fication does not obtain only between the sign and the signified, but 
also involves thought, at least—as Mercado put it—“aptitudinally.”” 





50 “Ratio signi formaliter loquendo non consistit in relatione secundum 
dici, sed secundum esse”; Poinsot, “On the Sign in Its Proper Being,” bk. 1 
of Tractatus de Signis, 119/10-15. 

51 “Si potentia et signatum considerentur ut termini directe attacti per 
relationem, necessario exigunt duplicem relationem in signo, sed hoc modo 
signum respicit potentiam directe ut obiectum, non formaliter ut signum. 
Si vero consideretur potentia ut terminus in obliquo attactus, sic unica rela- 
tione signi attingitur signatum et potentia, et haec est propria et Jormalis 
ratio signi” (in the original Latin, this entire passage is in bold face type; 
here we have left it in roman face with our italics added); ibid., 154/21-30. 

52 “Pero, en contra de la definición, se arguye: ’caballo’, en un libro 
cerrado, es un signo convencional, y, sin embargo, no representa, pues no 
' está presente ninguna facultad cognoscitiva a la que proponga su signo; 
luego la definición es mala. Para la solución de esta objeción, y para la 
inteligencia de todas las definiciones futuras, hay que tener presente una 
regla de los summulistas, a saber, que las palabras en la definición no indi- 
can acto, sino aptitud. Los verbos (digo) . . . no expresan en ella su acción 
en acto, sino en aptitud . . . Así el sentido es el siguiente: el signo es lo 
que puede representar a la facultad cognoscitiva algo distinto de sí mismo.” 
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It is precisely this last involvement that serves as mediator between 
the other two. 

Furthermore, Peirce takes from the scholastics—Scotus in par- 
ticular—the mediating role of thought between sign and object desig- 
nated. Scotus had determined, as we know, that to signify is to repre- 
sent something to the understanding; and he added: “therefore what 
is signified is conceived by the understanding.” That is to say, thought 
is what makes the sign the vehicle of the object, what enables a 
person to connect a sign with a thing; for the sign makes thought 
evoke the image or idea of the thing and thereby go to the thing itself 
(if it exists); it goes to the thing insofar as it is thought and hence to 
the actually existing thing when what is thought also exists. Besides 
taking this from Scotus, whom he knew well, Peirce cites Ockham, 
whom he also follows in other respects concerning the affairs of 
logic. He says: “Ockham always thinks of a mental conception as a 
logical term, which, instead of existing on paper, or in the voice, is 
in the mind, but is of the same general nature, namely, a sign.”** 





(“At contra diffinitionem arguitur, ly equus codice complicato est signum 
ad placitum, & tamen non repraesentat, cum nulla fit potentia cognoscit- 
iva praesens, cui suum signatum proponat, ergo diffinitio est mala. Pro 
solutione huius obiectionis & omnium futurarum diffinitionum intelli- 
gentia notandum est summulistarum regula, scil. verba in diffinitione non 
dicunt actu, sed aptitudinem. Verba (inquam) . . . non illic exprimunt 
suam actionem in actum, sed in aptitudinem. . . . Itaque sensus est, sig- 
num est quod potentiae cognoscitivae aliquid aliud a se potest reprae- 
sentare”), Comentarios Lucidisimos al texto de Pedro Hispanotrans, trans. 
Mauricio Beuchot (México City: Universidad Nacional Autónoma de México, 
1986), 55. 

Thus we find stated in a Latin author published in 1571 (who was per- 
haps read neither by Peirce nor by Poinsot) as common property of at least 
the later Latin Age (post 1245, the date of Petrus Hispanus’ Summulae) an 
earlier version of Poinsot’s formula “sufficit virtualiter esse signum, ut actu 
significet” which provides the basis for the idea of a virtual semiosis in 
physical nature (physiosemiosis) and hence the warrant for Peirce’s Grand 
Vision of a universe “perfused with signs” (Poinsot, “On the Sign in Its 
Proper Being,” Tractatus de Signis, 126/3-19, italics added: “quia sufficit 
virtualiter esse signum, ut actu significet. . . sic existente signo et signifi- 
catione virtuali formaliter ducit potentiam ad signatum, et tamen formaliter 
non est signum, sed virtualiter et fundamentaliter. Cum enim maneat ratio 
movendi potentiam, quod fit per signum, in quantum repraesentativum est, 
etiamsi non maneat relatio substitutionis ad signatum, potest exercere func- 
tiones substituentis sine relatione. . . .”). See the application of Poinsot’s 
formula to generate the idea of physiosemiosis in the loci cited at the end 
of note 37 above. 

58 See text in note 38 above. 
51 CP, 8.20. In the Iberian university world, where between approxi- 
mately 1529 and 1632 the main thematic development of semiotic consciousness 
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resulting in a foundational grasp of the role of the sign in the full extent of 
human experience originally took place, the fact that Soto had studied at 
Paris under nominalist professors suggested that the role of Ockham in 
bringing about, for instance, the distinction between formal and instrumen- 
tal signs, so crucial to the Iberian semiotic development, would prove to be 
a central one. This impression was reinforced by Kaczmarek’s studies (1980, 
1981, 1983) showing that the contrast between “significare formaliter” and 
“significare instrumentaliter” could already be found in Pierre d’Ailly (a. 
1396), a follower of Ockham; and the impression receives credence also 
from the work of Albert of Saxony (i. 1362-1365) clearly displaying more 
than a century and a half before Soto’s influential Summulae (1529, 1554) 
the summulist treatment of the logical term as an instance of sign as the 
more general foundational notion. See Ludger Kaczmarek, introduction, 
critical apparatus, and notes to Destructiones Modorum Significandi (se- 
cundum viam nominalium. a.1396), by Pierre (Petrus) d’Ailly (Münster: Mün- 
steraner Arbeitskreis fiir Semiotic, 1980); Ludger Kaczmarek, “Modi Sig- 
nificandi and their Destructions: A 14th Century Controversy about Method- 
ological Issues in the Science and Theory of Language.” Paper presented at 
the Seconde Conference Internationale d’Histoire des Sciences du Langage 
[ICHOLS Il], Lille, France, September 1981; and Ludger Kaczmarek, “Signifi- 
catio in der Zeichen—und Sprachtheorie Ockhams,” in History of Semiotics, 
ed. Achim Eschbach and Jiirgen Trabant, Foundations of Semiotics 8 (Am- 
sterdam: John Benjamins, 1983), 87-104. See also John Deely, “The Coales- 
cence of Semiotic Consciousness”, in Frontiers in Semiotics, 9; Albert of 
Saxony (1316-1390), Perutilis Logica (i.1362-1365), bilingual edition 
(Latin-Spanish) with intro. and notes by Angel Muñoz Garcia (México: Uni- 
versidad Nacional Autónoma de México, 1988): Tractatus Primus, cap.1—2, 
pars. 14-42, Latin pp. 73-80; and Domingo de (“Dominicus”) Soto, Summu- 
lae (lst ed., Burgos, 1529; 3rd rev. ed., Salamanca, 1554; Facsimile of 3rd 
ed., Hildesheim, NY: Georg Olms Verlag, 1980). 

Continued research on several fronts, however, is beginning to suggest 
that the role of Ockham is not so central as first seemed. It is now clear 
that, so far as semiotic and the fundamental questions of epistemology more 
traditionally conceived are concerned, it was Scotus more than Ockham. 
who basically set the agenda of controversies between c.1310 and Poinsot’s 
semiotic synthesis of 1632, the greater part of the Third Book of which is 
devoted to the semiotic resolution of the main epistemological distinction 
between so-called “intuitive” and “abstractive” awareness which Ockham- 
ites took, more or less simplistically (as seems to have been Ockham’s trade- 
mark), from Scotus: cf. Katherine H. Tachau, Vision and Certitude in the 
Age of Ockham. Optics, Epistemology and the Foundation of Semantics 
1250-1345 (Leiden, The Netherlands: E. J. Brill, 1988); John Deely, New 
Beginnings, 15-147; and Michael Raposa, “Poinsot on the Semiotics of 
Awareness.” 

Whatever may finally prove to be the case of the diminished importance 
of Ockham for the understanding of the historical emergence of semiotic 
consciousness in general, Peirce leaves no doubt whatever of Ockham’s 
lesser importance in his own thought (as indeed could be readily abduced 
from his detestation of nominalism generally) as compared with Aquinas 
and Scotus. In Section 2 (“Why Study Logic”) of his c. 1903 Minute Logic, 
(CP, 2.166), Peirce tells us: “The metaphysics of Aquinas, a modified Aristo- 
telianism, had been immensely elaborated and deeply transformed by the 
vast logical genius of the British Duns Scotus, who died in 1308. The ex- 
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Peirce expounds the point clearly when he says that “a sign is 
something, A, which denotes some fact or object, B, to some inter- 
pretant thought, C.” He includes here as a technical term “inter- 
pretant,” in the sense of that which receives the message of the sign; 
and it is not the same as “interpreter,” but it is the mind or quasi- 
mind, as Peirce says of the interpreter in which the sign develops 
itself in the second instance, in a second order, beginning from the 
original sign. Something, then, is given in the interpretant which is 
not identical with the interpreter. Duns Scotus expressed the point 
thus: “To utter a [linguistic] sign does not reduce to the emission of 
a breath thus or so, but it is a sound so pronounced and articulated 
as to be a spoken word, and the imaginable word which corresponds 
thereto is the mental word.” In effect, “one forms a sound [sign] to 
signify and declare what one intends.””” 


treme intricacy of this system was felt to be an objection to it, and various 
attempts were made to introduce Nominalism—the simplest possible of all 
Logico-Metaphysical theories, if it can be sustained. These efforts finally 
culminated in the system of another Englishman, William Ockham... . 
Ockhamism [by contrast to the work of Aquinas and Scotus] was naturally 
unfavorable to anything mysterious, not to say, to anything religious.” Nor, 
Peirce continues, can any mistake “be greater than to suppose that Ockham- 
istic thought is naturally allied to the conceptions of modern science: it is 
anti-scientific in essence. A scientific man whose only metaphysics has been 
such as his own studies have suggested will be definitely adverse to the 
ideas of Ockham, and, so far as his simple conceptions go, will agree with 
Scotus. Of course, he will know nothing of the opinions that are distinc- 
tively Scotistic, for so far as these are not technically. logical they have in 
view theology”, as, of course, is also true on the whole of the earlier work 
of Aquinas, both of which the Conimbricenses, and afterward Poinsot, as- 
similate and distribute according to their understanding of the requirements 
of the doctrine of signs, among other considerations. 

Peirce goes so far as to say: “In the Middle Ages the question between 
Scotism and Ockhamism had been closely argued. Had the conceptions of 
- modern science been present to the minds of the disputants, the victory of 
the Scotists would have been more overwhelming than it was. As matters 
went, Ockhamism derived its chief strength from its political alliance”; ibid., 


7. 
5 OP, 1.346. 

56«  . assumere signum non est emissio anhelitus sic vel sic, sed. iste 
sonus productus sic articulatus, est verbum vocale, et sic verbum imaginab- 
ile quod sibi correspondet, est verbum mentale, quod est quoddam formatum 
in actu a memoria” (c. 1802—1303); Scotus, Reportata Parisiensia in Opera 
Omnia, lib. 1, dist. 27, q. 2, n. 8; t. 22, p. 384b. 

57 “Formatur enim verbum vocale ad significandum et declarandum il- 
lud quod intelligitur, sed quod vox non statim formatur ab intelligente in- 
quantum intelligens, sed per aliquam potentiam mediam, puta motivam, hoc 
est imperfectionis in intellectu. Si igitur statim gigneretur vel formaretur, 
ut expressivum illius, quod latet in intellectu, et hoc virtute intellectus 
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In Peirce, thought is the mediator between sign and signified: “A 
representation is that character of a thing by virtue of which, for the 
production of a certain mental effect, it may stand in place of another 
thing. The thing having this character I term a representamen, the 
mental effect, or thought, its interpretant, the thing for which it 
stands, its object.” This passage emphasizes that the interpretant is 
a mental effect of the sign: a thought. (or at least that an aspect of 
the interpretant is a thought). In other words, it is the object insofar 
as it is thought, evoked by the sign. The sign in the first instance 
provokes the idea of the thing in the mind, in thought: “A sign stands 
for something to the idea which it produces, or modifies. Or, it is a 
vehicle conveying into the mind something from without. That for 
which it stands is called its object; that which it conveys, its meaning; 
and the idea to which it gives rise, its interpretant.”” 

The foregoing is much inspired by a scholastic theory based on 
Aristotle. Thought is a mediator, as Scotus said; the word is the sign 
of the thing, certainly; but first it is the sign of it insofar as it is 
thought, that is, of its concept, then of it in itself: 


Even though there is a great controversy over the spoken word, 
whether it is a sign of a thing or of a concept, notwithstanding, and 
granting in short that that which is properly signified by the voice is a 
thing, there are nevertheless many signs ordered to the same significate 
(to wit: the letter, the voice and the concept), just as there are many 
effects ordered to the same cause, no one of which is the cause of the 
other, as is clear from the case of the sun illuminating many parts of 
the medium. . . . And just as one can grant that a more proximate 
effect is in some way a cause in respect of a more remote effect, not 
properly, but on account of that priority which obtains among such 
effects respecting the cause; so can one grant of many signs ordered 
to the same significate that one is in some way a sign of the other, 
because it provides the understanding of that other, since the more 
remote would not signify unless the more immediate in some way signi- 
fies first, and nevertheless the one is not on this account properly the 
sign of the other. 


intelligentis, non minus esset signum” (c. 1300); Scotus, Opus Oxoniense, in 
Opera Omnia, lib. 1, dist. 27, q. 3, n. 14; t. 10, p. 370b. 

58 Peirce, “That Categorical and Hypothetical Propositions are one in 
essence, with some connected matters,” in CP, 1.564. (The main part of this 
work was composed c. 1895, but, according to Burks, the CP 1. 564- 567 
segment bears the later 1899 composition date). 

© Peirce, “On Thirdness,” in CP, 1.339 (ante 1914). 

© “Licet magna altercatio fiat de voce, utrum sit signum rei vel concep- 
tus, tamen breviter concedendo quod illud quod significatur per vocem pro- 
prie est res, sunt tamen signa multa ordinata ejuidem significati, litera, vox, 
et conceptus, sicut sunt multi effectus ordinati ejusdem causae, quorum nul- 
lus est causa alterius, ut patet de Sole illuminante plures partes medii. Et 
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Scotus notes a gradation of signs. If indeed the spoken sign is 
a sign of a thing, it signifies the thing indirectly, through thought, by 
means of the concept whose content is the thing itself insofar as it 
is thought. In this way, the spoken sign signifies, simply, the con- 
ceived thing or object signified (which is why Scotus says at the 
beginning of the above quote that “in short that that which is properly 
signified by the voice is a thing”). The letter is in a way a sign of 
the word; the word is in a way a sign of the concept (that is, of the 
interpretant); and this last is properly a sign of the thing signified, as 
also are the written and spoken words through or on the basis of the 
concept, which illuminates the medium of understanding to which 
each of them belongs. Scotus also puts it this way: “The name essen- 
tially signifies the thing, whether the thing exists or not, because it 
represents the thing on the basis of the likeness which exists in the 
soul and which is a sign [of the thing].”* 

Peirce draws heavily on the scholastics in the idea that the concept 
is a sign, namely, a sign of things prior to that sign by substitution 





ubi est talis ordo causatorum, absque hoc quod unum sit causa alterius, ibi 
est immediatio cujuslibet respectu ejusdem causae, quorum nullus est causa 
alterius, excludendo aliud in ratione causae, non autem excludendo aliud in 
ratione effectus immediatioris. Et tunc posset concedi aliquo modo ef- 
fectum propinquiorem esse causam respectu effectus remotiorus, non pro- 
prie, sed propter prioritatem illam, quae est inter tales effectus ad causam. 
Ita potest concedi de multis signis ejusdem significati ordinatis, quod unum 
aliquo modo est signum alterius, quia dat intellegere ipsum, quia remotius 
non significaret nisi prius aliquo modo immediatius significaret, et tamen 
propter hoc unum proprie non est signum alterius, sicut ex alia parte de 
causa et causatis” (c. 1300); Scotus, Opus Oxoniense in Opera Omnia, lib. 
1, dist. 27, q. 3, n. 19; t. 10, p. 377b—78a. Italics added to the partial English 
translation above. 

A parallel passage (missing in the Codex Vaticanus) occurs in the Operis 
Secundae Perihermenias (p.1290: t. 1, p. 587a) which explicitly equivalates 
“conceptus seu passio animae” and which further clarifies the analogy with 
lighting by the sun: “sicut de sole illuminante multas partes medii, quarum 
quaelibet illuminatur a solo immediate, sed ordine quodam, quia remotum 
mediante propinquiori, et ubi est ordo causatorum, absque hoc quod unum 

. Sit alterius, ibi est immediatio cujuslibet, respectu ejusdem, excludendo aliud 
in ratione causae, uti effectus immediatarum; et tunc potest dici, effectum 
aliquo modo propinquiorem esse causam remotioris effectus, non proprie, sed 
propter propinquitatem illam quae talis effectus ad causam.” 

ĉl “Sive res sit, sive non, similitudines univoce sunt signa illarum. Ex 
istis sequitur, quod nomen essentialiter significat rem, sive res sit, sive non 
sit, quia rem repraesentat secundum quod similitudo ejus in anima est, et 
est signum”; Scotus, In Perihermenias, opus secundum in Opera Omnia, 
q. 2, n. 3; t. 1, p. 586a—b. 
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which is the word.” What Peirce seeks to establish with the idea of 
the interpretant is that there is engendered in the mind of an inter- 
preter a new sign beginning from the original sign. One needs to be 
quite clear about the coincidences between Peirce and scholasticism 
on this point.” For Peirce the interpretant is a sign of a term in 
addition to being a sign of the thing. This can be found expressed 
in the same manner among the scholastics. It would seem to contra- 
dict the scholastic theory, since it seems to decide that the concept 
is more the sign of the term, which seems to be the reverse of what 
the scholastics say. Nevertheless, we find the correspondence in 
what Poinsot designates the nonultimate and ultimate” significate of 
a sign. A nonultimate significate will be the mental representation 
itself of a sign, for example, the concept which I form of the word 
“wall” when I hear it spoken. And the ultimate significate is the 
object signified—in our example, it would be a wall as such objecti- 
fied or apprehended. 

Having said this, there appears to be one important difference 
between Peirce and the scholastics as regards the interpretant. 
Peirce maintains that there is an infinite progression of interpretants 
giving rise one to another in a succession ad infinitum, while it is 
well known that, among the scholastics, arguments involving an infi- 
nite process were considered invalid. This apparent opposition is 





62 As Roman Jakobson says (“Algunas observaciones sobre Peirce, per- 
cursor en la ciencia del lenguage”: “One must not forget that in the basic 
project of Peirce, his System of Logic, from the Point of View of Semiotic 
([1909: December 17 letter to William James, CP], 8.302), the point is to 
show ‘that the concept is a sign’ and to define the sign and resolve it ‘into 
its basic elements’ ([ibid.:] 8.302, 305)”; Jakobson, El marco del lenguage 
(México: Fondo de Cultura Económica, 1988), 36. 

8 In one of Mauricio Beuchot’s earlier works, more stress was placed 
on then-perceived discrepancies than on the similarities between Peirce and 
the scholastics on this point; continued research, however, has shown that 
the similarities run far deeper than the discrepancies concentrated on in 
that earlier work. See Beuchot, “La función del pensiamiento dentro del 
fenómeno semidtico en Peirce y la escolastica” in Investigaciones Semict- 
icas (Valencia, Venezuela: 1984), 133-144. 

This is anything but ultimate, inasmuch as, once become the basis 
for the objectification of a significate in its own right, that significate can 
itself become the locus for a whole series of further networks of sign rela- 
tions. See the discussion of objective constitution in John Deely, “How 
Does Semiosis Effect Renvoi?” The American Journal of Semiotics 11, nos. 
1 and 2 (1994): 23-8; also in New Beginnings, 216-22. 

& In his Tractatus de Signis, Poinsot explains this distinction in book 
3, question 4, “What Sort of Distinction Is There between an Ultimate (or 
‘Final’) and a Non-Ultimate (or ‘Preliminary’) Concept,” 334—40/4. 
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just that, a false appearance that arises from failing to consider the 
point of view from which the scholastics rejected the notion of infi- 
nite process. Infinite regress in an argument concerned with estab- 
lishing the proper causes of physical events is what the scholastics 
rejected, accepting, and even explaining, that, within the order of 
discourse where relations serve to found other relations (in contrast 
to the physical environment, where relations are founded only on 
individuals and characteristics of individuals and never on other rela- 
tions), infinite process is the norm. Indeed, just when an argument 
involves infinite process can it be said to involve the order of mind- 
dependent being in its proper contrast to what is mind-independent; 
or, as we could better say, semiosis insofar as it requires mind-depen- 
dent being to achieve its full actuality in anthroposemiosis.© 

Thus the scholastics would have no difficulty with Peirce’s no- 
tion that every sign produces an interpretant; but, since the inter- 
pretant is a sign, he holds that it produces in its turn another inter- 
pretant, and so on successively. Ernest Battistella insists that, since 
the interpretant does not have a mental or psychological character, 
it does not occur in the mind of an interpreter, but in the system 
of signs.” Battistella, however, also grants that the interpretant is 
sometimes “a mental sign,” that is to say, even if it is not always and 
necessarily a mental mode of being, “it is the whole of that which is 
explicit in the sign itself, apart from its context and the circum- 
stances of its utterance.”© 

There are three principal interpretants: the first is the emotional 
interpretant, which consists in the feeling caused by the sign; the 
second is the energetic interpretant, which is the effort moving the 
sign, which may be a muscular effort (that is, physical) or only men- 
tal; the third is the logical interpretant, which is purely mental, and 
consists in a conjecture or hypothesis concerning the behavior called 
for by the sign. It has the structure of an “if, then” clause. Only 





These brief remarks must suffice here. Anyone interested in a full- 
scale treatment of the different points of view of traditional philosophy fo- 
cused on mind-independent being vis-à-vis the doctrine of signs focussed on 
the indifference of semiosis to the contrast between objective and physical 
being should consult the index to The Human Use of Signs under the head- 
ing of “infinite process” and related topics. 

“E. Battistella, Pragmatismo y semiótica en Charles S. Peirce (Cara- 
cas, Venezuela: Eds. de la Biblioteca de la Universidad Central de Venezuela, 
1983), 11. 

& Thid., 53 cf. Deély, Basics of Semiotics, 25-7. 
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these logical interpretants are intellectual signs. Even in the case 
of these intellectual signs, there is not always produced a. logical 
interpretant: the occasion might be too premature, and the previous 
interpretants might suffice; or too late, in which case the interpreter 
already knows a logical interpretant associated with the sign and 
does not develop conjectures proximate to the production of the sign 
and its finality or signification.” 

Peirce also speaks of other kinds of interpretants: the immedi- 
ate, which is the significate itself, the dynamic, which is the effect 
produced by the sign in an interpreter, and the final, which is the 
effect that the sign produces if it is able to fully realize its effect, that 
is, habits and dispositions for action. Eco explains the matter thus: 

It is necessary to see that for Peirce mental life is like one immense 

chain of signs which reaches from the first logical interpretants (ele- 

mentary conjectures which, inasmuch as they suggest phenomena, sig- 
nify them) to the final logical interpretants. These are habits, the dis- 
positions to action, and therefore for intervention in things, to which 
the whole of semiosis tends. . . . These habits are a series of final 
logical interpretants, by which semiosis comes to rest in them. . . . In 
this sense, one understands now that Peirce, at a determinate point 


affirms that there can be interpretants which are not signs (8.332, 
33971). The interpretant of a sign can be an action, a behavior. 





© Cf. Battistella, Pragmatismo y semiótica en Charles S. Peirce, 164-5. 

7 “I have not sufficiently applied myself to the study of the degenerate 
forms of Thirdness, though I think I see that it has two distinct grades of 
degeneracy. In its genuine form, Thirdness is the triadic relation existing 
between a sign, its object, and the interpreting thought, itself a sign, consid- 
ered as constituting the mode of being of a sign. A sign mediates between 
the interpretant sign and its object. Taking sign in its broadest sense, its 
interpretant is not necessarily a sign. Any concept is a sign, of course... . 
But we may take a sign in so broad a sense that the interpretant of it is not 
a thought, but an action or experience, or we may even so enlarge the mean- 
ing of sign that its interpretant is a mere quality of feeling. A Third is some- 
thing which brings a First into relation to a Second. A sign is a sort of Third. 
How shall we characterize it? Shall we say that a Sign brings a Second, its 
Object, into cognitive relation to a Third? That a Sign brings a Second into 
the same relation to a first in which it stands itself to that First? If we insist 
on consciousness, we must say what we mean by consciousness of an object. 
Shall we say we mean Feeling? Shall we say we mean association, or Habit? 
These are, on the face of them, psychological distinctions, which Į am particu- 
lar to avoid. What is the essential difference between a sign that is communi- 
cated to a mind, and one that is not so communicated?”; Letter on signs and 
categories to Lady Welby dated 12 October 1904; in CP, 8.332. 

7 “Finally, in its relation to its immediate interpretant, I would divide 
signs into three classes as follows: 1st, those which are interpretable in 
thoughts or other signs of the same kind in infinite series, 2nd, those which 
are interpretable in actual experiences, 3rd, those which are interpretable 
in qualities of feelings or appearances”; in CP, 8.339. 

72 Umberto Eco, Signo (Barcelona: Labor, 1976), 164—5. 
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So, it is not so much a question of Peirce moving away from the 
scholastic idea of the concept as mediator between sign and thing as 
it is the fact that Peirce has with his interpretant a notion sufficiently 
supple and mobile to complete the types of effect that a sign is able 
to provoke. It will not always be a concept, or a conjecture (that is, 
an abduction) or an hypothesis that are signs, but sometimes the 
reaction that the sign provokes is an emotion or an action. This 
includes even the most complete conduct down to the final inter- 
pretant, which is a habit or a disposition that generates action and 
which is not an interpretant understood as a sign in the usual sense.” 
Precisely the idea of final interpretant puts a brake on the infinite 
process of interpretants which could in principle dissolve the sign, 
as always producing another sign in the one who interprets. And in 
this way the scholastic idea of thought as a mediator between sign 
and thing signified is safeguarded within the Peircean semiotic. 

We have now seen, in synoptic fashion, that. semiotics is much 
indebted to a form of thought forgotten and unjustly denigrated, 
namely, Latin scholasticism. How much of this situation is due to 
prejudice and how much to ignorance? Along with the misunder- 
standing of those thinkers, should we not also include a semiotic 
analysis of the Sacred Scriptures which reached very high levels of 
complexity, namely, the literal, allegorical, moral, mystical, and so 
forth? It is clear, then, that the philosophy of language of the scholas- 
tics is present in a living way in the principal semiotic ideas of Peirce. 
Duns Scotus was always much appreciated by the North American 
pragmaticist.“ Furthermore, this Scotistic influence was reinforced 
through the use made by Peirce of the Conimbricenses, that is, the 
work of the Jesuit professors of Coimbra, the authors of the cele- 
brated Cursus of the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, already under the influence, as master, of Pedro da 
Fonseca, who followed Scotus more than Aquinas. By way of the 
Conimbricenses, Fonseca influenced Peirce, and through them he in- 
fluenced as well the work of John Poinsot. 

Thus the semiotic thought of the medieval and post-mediaeval 
period prepared the way for Peirce, a learned and careful reader of 
the scholastic writings. One can hardly avoid drawing from all this 





3 Cf. R. Marty, “La semiótica de Ch. S. Peirce: presentación formali- 
zada,” in Actiones textuales 2, no. 3 (enero-junio, 1991): 1; see also notes 70 
and 71 above. 

4 See our hypothesis in note 36 above. 
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one further unexpected and perhaps extreme conclusion: that, in se- 
miotics, the best students of the slow development of semiotic con- 
sciousness as it took shape between Augustine’s suggestion of sig- 
num as a possible field of unified inquiry, and Fonseca as perhaps 
the classical initiator of the theory of the sign as a systematic project, 
were John Poinsot and Charles S. Peirce. Both were first—Poinsot 
absolutely and Peirce relative to contemporary awareness—explic- 
itly to achieve the identification of a single subject matter at the heart 
of semiosis, namely, the irreducibly triadic and ontological sign-rela- 
tion. Recognition of their achievements restores to philosophy its lost 
history, and provides for postmodernity the richest soil in which to 
continue the development of semiotic consciousness as the new ma- 
trix for human and natural science alike, and the proper paradigm 
under which to work through the positive implications of postmoder- 
nity as a new age in the history of philosophy and intellectual culture. 
It is finally, after all, a question of self-understanding.” 


Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México 
and Universidad Andhuac 





75 A draft of this paper was circulated for discussion in the October 22, 
1994, evening session of the C. S. Peirce Society held in Philadelphia. This 
session, titled “Articulating Differences”, was organized and chaired by Vin- 
cent Colapietro in the framework of the nineteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Semiotic Society of America: see John Deely, “Why Investigate the Common 
Sources for the Semiotic of Charles Peirce and John Poinsot?”, in Semiotics 
1994, ed. C. W. Spinks and John Deely (volume in preparation). The present 
essay is based on a book in preparation by the two authors under the title 
Peirce and Scholasticism. 


WITTGENSTEIN, THE SELF, AND ETHICS 
JOHN C. KELLY 


I 


Win WITTGENSTEIN’S TRACTATUS was published it was generally 
identified first with Russell’s logical atomism, and later with the logi- 
cal positivism of the Vienna Circle. However, Wittgenstein himself 
claimed the work had an ethical purpose. In what has become a 
well-known passage from a letter to Ludwig von Ficker, the editor of 
Der Brenner, whose help Wittgenstein sought in trying to publish the 
Tractatus, he says: 


My work consists of two parts: the one presented here plus all that I 
have not written. And it is precisely this second part that is the im- 
portant one. My book draws limits to the sphere of the ethical from 
the inside as it were, and I am convinced that this is the ONLY rigorous 
way of drawing those limits. 


We also have the testimony of Paul Engelmann, who was close to 
Wittgenstein when the latter was writing the Tractatus, that Witt- 
genstein regarded the ethical implications of his account of language 
as the book’s fundamental point.” Nonetheless, Wittgenstein’s very 
brief and enigmatic remarks about the ethical dimension of that work 
were, for quite some time, largely ignored or dismissed. 

On the other hand, after Wittgenstein’s return to Cambridge and 
to philosophy in 1929 there is, aside from a lecture which he may or 
may not have delivered, no systematic, sustained discussion of ethics 
in his own writings. However, this has not prevented a number of 
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philosophers from applying what they take to be the “later” Witt- 
genstein’s techniques and views about language to ethical discourse. 

The differential response of the philosophical community to the 
“early” and the “later” Wittgenstein, as far as ethics is concerned, is 
not hard to understand, given the assumption, commonplace in An- 
glo-American philosophy for much of this century, that ethics has to 
do with analyzing the meaning, and establishing the conditions for 
the proper application, of ethical concepts and forms of judgment. 
For within the Tractatus account of language there can be no ethical 
propositions, as Wittgenstein himself states.? Wittgenstein’s empha- 
sis after 1930 on the diversity of linguistic activities and associated 
forms of language seemed to many, however, to open up the possibil- 
ity of a positive account of ethical discourse. This was a common 
view of the matter taken by those who read the Tractatus as a posi- 
tivist work, and who saw its rejection of ethical propositions as fol- 
lowing from a rigid and overly narrow theory of meaning. Thus it 
certainly seemed possible in principle to appeal to Wittgenstein’s no- 
tions of a language-game and forms of life to create a sphere for 
ethics and other values within language. 

When Wittgenstein spoke of drawing the limits of the sphere of 
the ethical, however, he had something rather different in mind than, 
for example, G. E. Moore’s endeavor to define the meaning of the 
term “good,” and to determine what sorts of things are good. I think 
it can be shown that Wittgenstein approached ethics in the Tractatus 
with two major concerns: On the one hand, he wished to delineate 
what it is that gives life meaning and purpose. As we know from 
` various biographical accounts, the question of the meaning of life 
was an intensely personal and troubling one for Wittgenstein at this 
time.* On the other hand, Wittgenstein was also concerned with the 
apparently more theoretical question of how it is possible for there 
to be value at all in a world of contingent facts. These two questions 





3 Ludwig Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, trans. D. F. 
Pears and B. F. McGuinness (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1974), 
6.42. In references to the Tractatus I am following the usual practice of 
identifying citations by Wittgenstein’s own system of numbered paragraphs. 

1 Wittgenstein’s personal struggles at the time of the compostion of the 
Tractatus are well-chronicled in the recent biographies by Brian McGuin- 
ness, Wittgenstein: A Life: Young Ludwig: 1889-1921 (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1988), and Ray Monk, Ludwig Witigenstein: The Duty 
of Genius (New York: The Free Press, 1990). 
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were, however, really two sides of the same issue for him, as he in 
effect gave the same answer to each.’ 

Furthermore, there is reason to believe that Wittgenstein never ' 
entirely abandoned the understanding of ethics to be found in the 
Tractatus, despite his rejection of the metaphysics of that work, 
which would go some way towards explaining why he himself never 
attempted to discuss ethics in terms of his later views of language. 
But, in order to properly understand this it is necessary to look at 
the philosophical context in terms of which Wittgenstein approached 
the topic of ethics in that earlier work. 


I 


Wittgenstein attempted to delineate the sphere of the ethical 
through an analysis of the common structure of language and the 
world. A proposition is a picture of reality, and the reality depicted 
by meaningful propositions is a realm of contingent facts. The doc- 
trine that “there is no compulsion making one thing happen because 
another has happened” has, for Wittgenstein, important implications 
for ethics. 


The sense of the world must lie outside the world. In the world every- 
thing is as it is, and everything happens as it does happen: in it no 
value exists—and if it did exist, it would have no value. If there is any 
value that does have value, it must lie outside the whole sphere of what 
happens and is the case. For all that happens and is the case is acciden- 
tal. What makes it non-accidental cannot lie within the world, since if 
it did it would itself be accidental. It must lie outside the world.’ 


In other words, it is the very contingency of the facts which 
constitute the world that led Wittgenstein to see the realm of fact as 
devoid of value. This implies that ethics for Wittgenstein, as for 





5 The way in which very personal and theoretical philosophical issues 
were systematically intertwined for Wittgenstein is illustrated by Russell’s 
story of the occasion when he asked Wittgenstein, who was lost in thought, 
“Are you thinking about logic or about your sins?” and Wittgenstein replied, 
“Both.” Bertrand Russell, “Philosophers and Idiots,” The Listener (February 
1955): 247. , 

ê Tractatus, 4.021, 5.135, 6.37. 

1 Ibid., 6.41. 
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Kant,? presupposes the existence of some sort of nonlogical neces- 
sity, as is suggested by the notion of moral obligation or the idea that 
ethics is concerned with what ought to be the case rather than with 
what simply is the case. Hence, if the facts in the world could all be 
other than they are, then none exists as a matter of moral necessity. 

The idea that value cannot lie within the world had two very 
important negative implications for Wittgenstein’s understanding of 
ethics in the Tractatus. First, as Engelmann has pointed out, Witt- 
genstein held that everything which is most important to human life 
lies beyond the reach of science.? As Wittgenstein himself says in 
the Tractatus, “even when all possible scientific questions have been 
answered, the problems of life remain completely untouched.”” 
Wittgenstein’s point is not that empirical facts are irrelevant to our 
- ethical concerns, which is absurd, but that their relevance is not to 
be explained by the facts themselves. For example, the fact that a 
certain medical procedure caused great suffering with few, if any, 
compensating benefits for human health would be a reason to oppose 
it on ethical grounds. The value we attach to alleviating suffering, 
however, is not derived from the facts of medical practice; rather, it 
is a value which doctors are supposed to bring to their practice and 
use to assess various procedures. 

On the other hand, Wittgenstein’s Kantian-like distinction be- 
tween facts and values is paired with a very un-Kantian understand- 
ing of the relevance of philosophy to ethics; and this is the second 
negative consequence of his analysis of language and the world. Ac- 
cording to Wittgenstein, philosophy is a critique of language in that 
it is an activity whose aim is the clarification of propositions. How- 
ever, as there are no ethical propositions, philosophy has nothing to 





8 It has often been asserted that Wittgenstein’s views about ethics, and 
values generally, in the Tractatus were derived from Schopenhauer; see G. 
E. M. Anscombe, An Introduction to Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, 2d ed. rev. 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1963), 12; and Brian Magee, The Philosophy of 
Schopenhauer (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1983), 286-315. But it is 
Kant’s “Copernican Revolution” in ethics, whereby the self, rather than, say, 
nature or God, is seen’ as the source of value, which sets the fundamental 
problems in ethics for both Schopenhauer and Wittgenstein. Thus even 
though the extent of Wittgenstein’s first hand knowledge of Kant’s writings 
is unclear, I think it is more useful to explicate his views on ethics in terms 
of their similarities with, and differences from, those of Kant. 

? Engelmann, Letters, 97. 

10 Tractatus, 6.52. 
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contribute to ethics.’ Thus Wittgenstein in the Tractatus wholly 
rejected, in effect, the philosophical enterprise of attempting to ana- 
lyze and justify ethical concepts and principles. 

While Wittgenstein’s views about language and the world did un- 
dergo some major shifts after 1929, I believe that these two negative 
conclusions continued to dominate his thinking about ethics through- 
out his life. That is, Wittgenstein always seems to have believed that 
neither science nor philosophy had anything to offer, except perhaps 
confusion or moral corruption, to our concerns about such things as 
the meaning of life or how to be a decent human being. 

What we might call the positive content of Wittgenstein’s ac- 
count of ethics in the Tractatus is more obscure, largely because his 
remarks are so brief and enigmatic, and he offers no concrete exam- 
ples. However, the Notebooks 1914—1916 from which the Tractatus 
was developed, do contain longer, though still very abstract, discus- 
sions of ethics which help to clarify his thought on these matters. 
What the Notebooks make clear is that Wittgenstein was primar- 

ily concerned, in his understanding of ethics at this time, with the 
question of what gives meaning to life and the world.” This question 
is problematic for Wittgenstein because, as we have seen, what hap- 
pens in the world is purely contingent and thus does not manifest any 
kind of moral necessity. In other words, Wittgenstein is concerned to 
understand how there can be meaning and worth in the seemingly 
nihilistic world of modern science where the order of nature has 
been divorced from any conception of value. In this respect he is 
attempting to respond to the same problem, or nexus of problems, 
raised by what Nietzsche refers to as “the death of God.” Moreover, 
I think it is not insignificant that for Wittgenstein, at this time; “the 
meaning of life, i.e. the meaning of the world, [we can call] God.” 
Like Kant, Wittgenstein locates value within a will which is not itself 
a part of the empirical world; hence for Wittgenstein this will cannot 





" Tractatus, 4.0031, 4.112, 6.42. 

* Ludwig Wittgenstein, Notebooks 1914-1916, ed. G. H. von Wright 
and G. E. M. Anscombe, trans. G. E. M. Anscombe (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1979), 72-3. Wittgenstein makes the same point in his 
introductory remarks in “A Lecture on Ethics,” Philosophical Review, no. 
74 (1965): 5, where he is attempting to characterize in general terms the 
nature of ethics. 

13 Notebooks, 73. 
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be the subject of meaningful propositions.‘ The reason that the ethi- 
cal will is transcendental for Wittgenstein is that the ordinary empiri- 
cal will is simply another fact in the world, and, as such, can be 
neither good nor bad. 

However, Wittgenstein’s conception of the transcendental ethical - 
will is very different from Kant’s. For Kant, freedom, or spontaneity, 
` is the essential attribute of the will. This shows itself in the realm 
of what Kant calls practical reason in the will’s legislating maxims of 
conduct for itself; hence, the good will is distinguished from the bad 
will by the nature of the maxim under which a person acts. Ac- 
cording to Wittgenstein, however, the transcendental ethical will is 
incapable of effecting changes in the empirical world. Wittgenstein 
is led to this view by his commitment to the doctrine that all the 
facts in the world are contingent. From this it follows that “there is 
no logical connexion between the will and the world.” Were the 
will capable of producing effects in the realm of facts, then those 
effects would be necessitated by the will, and some facts would 
therefore not be contingent, which is impossible. Thus “the world is 
independent of my will.” 

The ethical will, according to Wittgenstein, can alter only the 
limits of the world, so that “the world of the happy man is a different 
one from that of the unhappy man.” I think Wittgenstein’s point 
here has to be understood in connection with his so-called solipsism. 


The world is my world: this is manifest in the fact that the limits of 
language (of that language which alone I understand) mean the limits 
of my world.” 


Wittgenstein is not saying that there is a plurality of worlds or 
worldviews corresponding to the plurality of subjects. There is a 
‘single realm of facts, and a single system of logic through which 
those facts can be pictured. However, for Wittgenstein the truth 
embedded in solipsism and idealism is that the common logical struc- 
ture of thought, language, and the world requires ‘a subject to consti- 
tute and provide the principle of unity for that structure. In this 





4 Tractatus, 6.423. 
15 Ibid., 6.374. 

16 Ibid., 6.373, 6.374. 
17 Ibid., 6.43. 

18 Ibid., 5.62. 
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respect, his position is similar to Kant’s doctrine of the transcenden- 
tal unity of apperception. For Kant, we inhabit a common world of 
experience because the structure of experience is constituted by cer- 
tain a priori necessary forms of intuition and categories of the under- 
standing. As a result, Kant’s critical idealism yields a form of realism 
in which objects of experience exist in a common space and time, 
and function in accordance with the laws of causality. Similarly, 
Wittgenstein thinks that solipsism when properly understood also co- 
incides with realism, for the metaphysical subject which constitutes 
the common logical structure of thought, language, and the world is 
not an object within the world; rather, Wittgenstein characterizes it 
as an extensionless point that functions as a limit to the world. 
Hence, all that exists is the common realm of facts whose boundaries 
are fixed by the logical structure of language.” 

Wittgenstein’s position is that the existence of ethical meaning 
and value is also the result of the constituting activity of the meta- 
physical subject. As he says in the Notebooks, “ethics must be a 
condition of the world, like logic,” so that “good and evil only enter 
through the subject. And the subject is not a part of the world, but 
a boundary of the world.” The metaphysical subject can give ethical 
meaning to life through the way in which it views the world as a 
whole. In the Tractatus Wittgenstein says that “to view the world 
sub specie aeterni is to view it as a whole—a limited whole,””! and 
in the Notebooks this idea is explicitly connected to both ethics and 
aesthetics. 


The work of art is the object seen sub specie aeternitatis; and the good 
life is the world seen sub specie aeternitatis. This is the connexion 
between art and ethics.” 


For example, if we look at a physical object such as Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s Robie House simply as a house among other houses, it is 
easy to imagine altering various aspects of it without it ceasing to be 
a house in which people could live. Thus the ceilings could be raised 
and the overhang of the cantilevered roof reduced. If, however, this 
physical object is seen as a work of art, then each of its aspects and 





*Tractatus, 5.631—41. 
2 Notebooks, 77, 79. 
2) Tractatus, 6.45. 

2 Notebooks, 83. 
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elements. has a kind of necessity relative, to the whole, in that an 
alteration in the roof line, say, would turn it into a different object, 
and, in the judgment of most viewers, destroy its aesthetic worth. 
. Wittgenstein’s point would seem to be that viewing the world as 
a limited totality is analogous to viewing it as an aesthetic object, in 
that contingent facts acquire a meaning, and a kind of necessity, rela- 
tive to the whole. As Wittgenstein says, when we see the world sub 
_ specie aeternitatis “each thing modifies the whole logical world, the `` 
whole of logical space, so to speak,” and ‘in that respect particular 
facts, as elements within a a totality, are no oger purely con- 


- tingent. 


However, the way in which the elements in an aesthetic object, 
such as a work of architecture, can be seen as necessary to the whole 
is rather different from the logical necessity we find in langùage. For 
one can look at Wrights Robie House simply as a house in which to 
live, and find the low ceilings and overhanging roofs-not very func- 
tional; thë necessity here is dependent upọn our viewing the house 

_in a certain:way. In other words, our:sense of the meaningfulness of 

an object, or the world, can come and go depending on our perspec- 
tive on it. I think this is what is behind Wittgenstein’s remark in the 
Tractatus that the ethical will alters only the limits of the world, “so 
that “it must, so to speak; wax and wane as a whole; »24 for immedi- 

- ately following this same remark in the Notebooks. he adds, “As if by 
accession or-loss of meaning,” whereas in the Tractatus there sim- 
ply is no possibility of even thinking apart from the common logical 
structure of language and the world.” 


W 


Wittgenstein did riot-provide any examples in either the Tracta- 
tus ‘or the Notebooks of what is involved in viewing the world as an 
ethically meaningful totality. However, in a lecture on the topic of. 
ethics which he wrote, and possibly delivered, sometime within the 
first year after his return-to Cambridge in 1929, he does throw soñe 
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* Tractatus, 6.48. 
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light on this subject.’ For even though this lecture was written sev- . 
eral years after the publication of the Tractatus, it still operates 
within the philosophical framework of the earlier work, at least as 
far as the topic of ethics is concerned. Wittgenstein continues to 
insist on a sharp and absolute dichotomy between facts and values, 
and to maintain that language can only express facts; furthermore, he 
is still wedded to the idea that ethics involves some sort of nonlogical 
necessity, and sees ethics as that which gives meaning to life.” Fi- 
nally, while the metaphysical will which alters only the limits of the 
world seems to have disappeared in favor of ethical subjects who 
exist in the world, his understanding of ethics continues to presup- 
pose the idea of a transcendental ethical subject. Hence, what we in 
fact have in “A Lecture on Ethics” is a more concrete discussion of 
the overall conception of ethics which informs Wittgenstein’s earlier 
writings. 

In the Tractatus Wittgenstein says that the mystical, which in- 
cludes ethics, makes itself manifest,” but he says nothing about how 
this might be done, whereas in “A Lecture on Ethics” he attempts to 
explicate his notion of absolute, unconditional ethical value by link- 
ing it to certain personal experiences.” I think he was led to focus 
on what he calls experiences of value because he wanted to empha- 
size that ethics, and religion as well, for that matter, had their origins 
in deeply felt personal responses to life and the world, and were 
_not simply social or intellectual constructs.*! The experience which 
Wittgenstein cites as paradigmatic for him in conveying the sense of 





27 This lecture was published as “A Lecture on Ethics” (hereafter “Eth- 
ics”), Philosophical Review no. 74 (January 1965): 3-12. 

8 “Mthics,” 5-7. 

2 Tractatus, 6.522. 

30 In the lecture, Wittgenstein contrasts absolute with relative value. 
The latter involves a predetermined standard, as when we say that this is a 
good chair, and mean by “good” that the chair comes up to a certain stan- 
dard of excellence for chairs. Thus such judgments are relative to a prede- 
termined standard and, on Wittgenstein’s view, are simply disguised state- 
ments of fact. As such they do not express what he regards as ethical value. 
See “Ethics,” 5—6. 

5! This is indicated, I think, by his closing remarks in the lecture: “Eth- 
ics so far as it springs from the desire to say something about the ultimate 
meaning of life, the absolute good, the absolute valuable, can be no science. 
What it says does not add to our knowledge in any sense. But it is a docu- 
ment of a tendency in the human mind which I personally cannot help re- 
specting deeply and I would not for my life ridicule it”; “Ethics,” 12. 
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absolute value is the experience of wonder at the existence of the 
world, which, he says, “is the experience of seeing the world as a 
miracle.”?? 

Later in the lecture, Wittgenstein identified two other experi- 
ences which, for him, had an intrinsic, absolute value: On the one 
hand, there is “the experience of feeling absolutely safe. I mean the 
state of mind in which one is inclined to say ‘ʻI am safe, nothing 
can injure me whatever happens.” While, on the other hand, there 
is the experience of feeling guilty.” Significantly, Wittgenstein 
thinks that all three of these experiences can be interpreted in reli- 
gious terms. , 


For the first of them is, I believe, exactly what people were referring 
to when they said that God had created the world; and the experience 
of absolute safety has been described by saying that we feel safe in the 
hands of God. A third experience of the same kind is that of feeling 
guilty and again this was described by the phrase that God disapproves 
of our conduct.™ 


Wittgenstein’s religious interpretation of these experiences 
makes it clear that what he is talking about here is what might be 
called a mode of experience in which things are seen from a particu- 
lar perspective: Thus in discussing what is involved in seeing a fact 
in the world as a miracle, he rejects the idea that science has proven 
that there are no miracles and says, “The truth is that the scientific 
way of looking at a fact is not the way to look at it asa miracle.” 
This, of course, implies that there are, or could be, nonscientific ways 
of looking at a fact, but Wittgenstein is quick to point out that any 
attempt to articulate such an experience in words can only generate 

_nonsense.** As he puts it, in the concluding paragraph of the lecture: - 


I now see that these nonsensical expressions were not nonsensical 
because I had not yet found the correct expressions, but that their 
nonsensicality was their very essence. For all I wanted to do with them 
was just to go beyond the world and that is to say beyond significant 
language. My whole tendency and I believe the tendency of all men 





32 “Fthics,” 11. Similar sentiments are to be found in both the Tracta- 
tus (6.44) and the Notebooks (86) which is indicative, I believe, of their 
continuity with “A Lecture on Ethics.” 

33 “Ethics,” 8, 10. 

4 Thid., 10. 

3 Ibid., 11. 

36 Thid., 11, 8. 
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who ever tried to write or talk Ethics or Religion was to run against 
the boundaries of language. This running against the walls of our cage 
is perfectly, absolutely hopeless.*” 


The significant phrase here is the one which Wittgenstein himself, 
emphasizes: “to go beyond.” For in talking about ethics, or religion, 
we attempt to go beyond the ordinary world of facts in two different, 
though related, respects: On the one hand, ethics and religion, as 
understood by Wittgenstein, involve the attempt to characterize the 
world and our relationship to it as a whole. This is evident in the 
assertion that God created the world and its existence is a miracle. 
However, the experience of feeling safe in the hands of God or being 
under God’s judgment also includes the notion of the world as a 
totality; for it involves seeing ourselves as creatures standing in some 
sort of relationship to our creator, who is distinct from his creation. 
On the other hand, the attempt to view the world as a limited totality 
with a determinate ethical or religious character presupposes a sub- 
ject that is capable of constituting that vision. But as we have seen, 
such a subject must itself be “beyond” the world of facts. 
Thus the problem with talking about ethics, conceived of in 
these terms, is the problem of talking about the relationship of a 
transcendental subject to the world viewed as a limited whole. Fo} 
Wittgenstein this is not an epistemological problem, but one which 
has to do with the conditions that must be satisfied if a proposition 
is to have a determinate sense. In the Tractatus these conditions are 
set by the common a priori logical structure of thought, language, 
and the world. Thus any attempt to describe the general character 
of the world and one’s relationship to it necessarily involves speaking 
from within this structure. The sort of problem this creates can be 
illustrated by proposition 1.1 of the Tractatus: “The world is the to- 
tality of facts, not of things.” This has the appearance of a factual 
proposition, but, it is not; for the structure of the world is not a 
“super” fact, as it were, but the a priori condition for the meaning- 
fulness of any factual proposition. No proposition could have sense 
if the world were not a world of facts. 
However, if we ask what the a priori conditions are for the 
sense of propositions like 1.1, no answer is forthcoming. It was the 
recognition of this difficulty which led Wittgenstein to his view that 
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the logical structure of language and the world cannot be stated, 
but only shown and his apparently ‘paradoxical assertion that the 
propositions of the Tractatus are elucidations which one comes to 
see are nonsensical. Similarly, it will not be possible to describe 
how an ethical subject stands to the world, viewed as a totality, be- 
cause neither is a fact in the world. 

In a word, ethics is transcendental, as Wittgenstein stated in the 
Tractatus; and it is transcendental in exactly the same way that logic 
is transcendental.” Both are transcendental not only in the sense 
that they are not among the facts in the world, but also in the Kantian 
sense of providing the conditions for the possibility of certain experi- 
ences. Logic constitutes that logical space which makes it possible 
for us to picture facts to ourselves in propositions. Without logical 
space there would be no facts, as every fact is simply one logical 
possibility.” In a similar way, viewing the world as a totality, as 
when it is experienced as a miracle created by God, constitutes the 
“ethical space” in which value and meaning can enter into life. For 
without a unifying perspective on life and the world there are only 
ethically neutral contingent facts. 

However, as has already been noted, there is an important differ- 
ence between logic and ethics as understood by Wittgenstein: the 
idealism, or solipsism, of the metaphysical subject which constitutes 
the logical structure of the world yields a kind of realism because 
each subject constitutes. the same logical space. Or to put it another 
way: in the case of logic there is, in effect, only one metaphysical 
subject constituting a single common domain of facts. The situation 
is otherwise with ethics. Wittgenstein’s remark that “the world of 
the happy man is a different one from that of the unhappy man”! 
implies that there is not a single “ethical space,” and hence, not a 
common domain of values. Nor is it simply a matter of there being 
a difference between those who do and those who do not view the 
world as an ethically meaningful totality. For even among the former, 
there are an apparently indefinite number of diverse ethical perspec- 
tives. To take one example, the view of the world as a miracle cre- 





8Tractatus, 6.54. 
39 Ibid., 6.421, 6.13. 
4 Ibid., 2.0121. 

4 Thid., 6.43. 
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ated by God has generated very different and sometimes conflicting 
ethical values, even within the Christian tradition. 

Hence, the conception of a metaphysical subject constituting an 
“ethical space” through viewing the world as a unified totality does 
not yield a form of ethical realism. Instead we have an apparently 
irreducible plurality of ethical worlds corresponding to the plurality 
of moral wills. I think Wittgenstein acknowledges this in his recogni- 
tion in “A Lecture on Ethics” that the experience of what he refers 
to as absolute value is an entirely personal matter which can vary 
from person to person.” Thus the ethical subject of the Tractatus 
is analogous to one of Leibniz’s windowless monads which views the 
universe from its own unique perspective without, of course, there 
being any provision for a preestablished harmony between these vari- . 
ous perspectives. For Wittgenstein’s ethical self is disconnected from 
the common public world not only in that it cannot produce effects 
in that world, but also in that its moral perspective is essentially 
private because there is no common concept constituting the ethical 
apart from that of unity itself. 


IV 


After writing the Tractatus, Wittgenstein’s views about the way 
in which the structure of language is constituted altered significantly. 
As early as the period of “A Lecture on Ethics,” he had come to 
think that it is not possible to give a single general account of factual 
propositions because there are a number of different systems of such 
propositions.” And within a very short time he also recognized that 
certain uses of language do not describe facts at all.“ The Tractatus 
view of logic as constituting the structure of language gave way to 
the idea of diverse domains of language, which Wittgenstein in the 
1930s began to refer to as language-games, each with its own distinct 


grammar. 





#2 “Ethics,” 8. 

43 Rush Rhees, “Some Developments in Wittgenstein’s View of Ethics,” 
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Now I think it is clear that in the later writings, the concept of 
“grammar” takes over the constituting function played by the concept 
of “logic” in the Tractatus. In the Investigations he says “Grammar 
tells what kind of object anything is,” and this idea is obviously re- 
lated to his view that his investigation is a grammatical one directed 
towards the possibilities of phenomena.” However, unlike the logic 
of the Tractatus, the grammar of a language-game is not a priori 
necessary. Our concepts could be other than they are, and we could 
have very different language-games.“° 

As a result, the emphasis on grammar is connected with what 
Wittgenstein sometimes referred to as the “anthropological method” 
in philosophy.“ What this method involved was the examination of 
. the use of words in concrete situations by real, or imaginary, linguis- 
tic communities. In particular, Wittgenstein tended to focus on situa- 
tions where children are learning their native language through being 
taught by their elders, because, on his view, the primary use of a 
word is clearest in this sort of context. Wittgenstein concluded 
from examining such situations that we learn and use our language 
in conjunction with certain actions and practices: words and activi- 
ties are systematically intertwined, such that the former cannot be 
understood apart from the latter. 

One important consequence of Wittgenstein’s adoption of the so- 
called anthropological method was that the concept of a metaphysi- 
cal subject, which constitutes, a priori, the logical structure of l 
thought, language, and the world, disappears from his writings. In 
its place he introduced the idea of a linguistic community which con- 





4 Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, 3d ed., trans. 
G. E. M. Anscombe (New York: The McMillan Company, 1958), Part 1, 373, 
90. I am following the usual convention of referencing material from Part 1 
of the Investigations by paragraph number, and material from, Part 2 by 
page number. 

6 Investigations, Part 2, 230. 

47 Rhees, “Developments,” 25. 

48 “One thing we always do when discussing a word is to ask how we 
were taught it. .Doing this on the one hand destroys a variety of misconcep- 
tions, on the other hand gives you a primitive language in which the word 
is used. Although this language is not what you talk when you are twenty, 
you get a rough approximation of what kind of language game is going to be 
played”; (Ludwig Wittgenstein, Lectures and Conversations on Aesthetics, 
Psychology and Religious Belief, ed. Cyril Barrett [Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1967], 1-2). 
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stitutes the grammar of our assertions through common training in 
shared activities. Thus the change in rhetoric from the first person 
singular of the Tractatus to the first person plural of the later writ- 
ings marks an important metaphysical shift. 

Concurrent with these changes, Wittgenstein began to focus on 
what came to be called philosophical psychology. His major empha- 
sis in this area was on the way in which the self expresses itself in 
various common linguistic practices. Wittgenstein attempts to con- 
nect so-called inner states and occurrences with specific language- 
games in such a way that it is the public grammar of, say, “pain,” 
“fear,” or “intending” which determines what counts as being in pain, 
or frightened, or having a particular intention. Hence, Wittgenstein 
seems to have moved from a conception of the self as a detached 
spectator to one in which the self is seen as a participant in the larger 
community, such that the self is constituted, at least in part, by its 
very participation in that community. Consequently, the entire pic- 
ture of the relationship of the self to both the natural and the human 
world appeared altered, and the door seemed to be open to a new 
account of ethics. 

However, as I noted at the outset, Wittgenstein himself did not 
apply his “anthropological method” to the topic of ethics, and in fact 
was virtually silent on this subject in his philosophical writings after 
“A Lecture on Ethics.” I think a conversation that Wittgenstein had 
with Rush Rhees in 1942 about ethics throws some light on his si- 
lence. This conversation began with Wittgenstein’s remark that “it 
was strange that you could find books on ethics in which there is no 
mention of a genuine ethical or moral problem.” Wittgenstein then 
went on to discuss the problem, suggested by Rhees, of the man who 
had concluded that he‘has to choose between leaving his wife or 
abandoning his work in cancer research. Rhees’ example is under- 
described, in that we are not told what the man’s attitude is towards 
his wife or his work, and why he thinks it necessary to choose be- 
tween them. However, I think Wittgenstein treats it as a genuine 
ethical problem because it can be filled in, in various ways, so as to 
illustrate how, in ordinary life, people can have conflicting commit- 
ments and ideals without there being any obvious way to resolve the 
conflict. For example, the man may find his work so demanding that 
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he cannot give his marriage the time and attention it deserves, or his 
relationship with his wife may distract him from his commitments to 
his research. 

According to Wittgenstein, 


whatever he finally does, the way things then turn out may affect his 
attitude. He may say, “Well, thank God I left her: it was better all 
around.” Or maybe, “Thank God I stuck to her.” Or he may not be 
able to say “thank God” at all, but just the opposite. I want to say that 
this is the solution of an ethical problem. 


Wittgenstein then immediately adds: 


Or rather; it is so with regard to the man who does not have an ethics. 
If he has, say, the Christian ethics, then he may say it is absolutely 
clear: he has got to stick to her come what may. And then his problem 
is different. It is: how to make the best of this situation, what he 
should do in order to be a decent husband in these greatly altered 
circumstances, and so forth. The question ‘Should I leave her or not?’ 
is not a problem here." 


One of the more obvious features of this example is that. the 
facts are not ethically neutral, even for someone who, in Witt- 
genstein’s words, “does not have an ethics.” On the one hand, being 
married involves certain ethical responsibilities and obligations, 
while, on the other, a career in cancer research is directed towards 
the good of human health. The responsibilities and obligations of 
marriage are connected with the fact.that marriage is an institution 
whose participants commit themselves to certain norms and goods, 
such as faithfulness and mutual well-being. Thus the concept of 
“marriage” would appear to be one of those ordinary concepts in 
which facts and values are systematically interconnected because of 
the existence of a shared practice.” 

Health, on the other hand, might be called a natural good, in that 
its existence as a good does not depend on the prior existence of 
some specific practice or social institution in the way in which, for 
example, the value of marital fidelity, as a good, depends. on the prior 
existence of the institution of marriage. However, the goodness of 





5° Rhees, “Developments,” 23. 

5! Bernard Williams has referred to ethical concepts which “seem to 
express a union of fact and value” as “thick ethical concepts”; Bernard Wil- 
liams, Ethics and the Limits of Philosophy (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1985), 129. 
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health becomes apparent, philosophically, from the perspective 
which Wittgenstein began to emphasize after 1930. That is, if we 
think of ourselves as simply, or primarily, metaphysical subjects who 
constitute the structure of the world of facts, then the health of a 
body, including our own, will appear to be just another contingent 
fact towards which we can take up various ethical attitudes. To 
someone to whom life, however, is a matter of engagement with the 
world, including the human world, the good of health, for himself 
and others, is a given, as it is a necessary precondition for successful 
participation in most human practices.: Thus Wittgenstein’s “anthro- 
pological method” leads, when consistently applied, to a rejection of 
the rigid and absolute dichotomy between facts and values found in 
the Tractatus, and to a recognition of how, in a human community, 
facts come to be systematically intertwined with values. 

On Wittgenstein’s view, however, this intertwining of facts and 
values underdetermines anything that could be called a “solution” to 
the ethical problem in Rhees’ example. For the “solution,” as he 
understands it, lies in a retrospective shift in the man’s attitude to- 
wards his situation, regardless of the choice he has made. Thus the 
man may thank God that he stayed with his wife or left her, or “he 
may not be able to say ‘thank God’ at all, but just the opposite.”” 
Each of these possible responses can be a “solution” to the ethical 
problem in that the conflict has been resolved, for better or worse, 
in the man’s own mind. For to thank God that one has made a 
certain decision, or to bitterly regret it, is to have moved beyond the 
original uncertainty about what to do, and in that respect to no longer 
find the situation problematic. As Wittgenstein had said years earlier 
in the Tractatus: “The solution of the problem of life is seen in the 
vanishing of the problem.”™ 

I think Wittgenstein’s conception of what constitutes ‘a solution 
for the man who “does not have an ethics” has to be understood in 
conjunction with the fact that he never even suggests that this prob- 
lem arises as a result of a misunderstanding of, or confusion about, 
our ordinary ethical concepts. The problem exists because the pur- 
suit of a good associated with one activity comes into conflict, in the 
life of an individual, with the obligations of another practice so that 
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clarifying the grammar of the relevant ethical concepts will not re- 
solve or eliminate this problem; it will only heighten it. Because we 
are talking about a conflict between the values of disparate practices, 
each with its own distinct grammar, there is no common concept or 
practice to which the man can appeal to solve, resolve, or dissolve 
this problem. Thus we might say that, for Wittgenstein, a part of the 
grammar of the concept of “solution” when applied to ethical prob- 
lems is that it involves a shift in attitude on the part of the subject, 
rather than the realization of some determinate end. 

There are obvious affinities between the idea that the solution 
to an ethical problem is a matter of a retrospective change in one’s 
attitude towards that problem, and the idea found in the Tractatus, 
and “A Lecture on Ethics,” that ethics has to do not with what one 
accomplishes in the world,.but with one’s overall attitude to that 
world. However, Wittgenstein’s notion of the solution to an ethical 
problem is also faithful, I think, to certain phenomena of ordinary 
life. The problem confronting the man who believes he has to choose 
between his marriage and his career is, in effect, the question of what 
sort of life he is to live and what kind of person he is to become. For 
many people this question does not have a predetermined answer, as 
they discover the sort of life they wish to live, and the kind of person 
they want to become, through living. Thus for such people the ethi- 
cal meaning and significance of certain decisions and choices in their 
lives only becomes clear to them after the fact. In these cases, Con- 
cepts like “the right decision,” “the best decision,” or “a good deci- 
sion” can only be applied retrospectively, and different people con- 
fronted by the same or a similar problem may well resolve it 
differently. 

On the other hand, as Wittgenstein points out, there are people 
who bring an overall ethical perspective to bear on situations of the 
sort described by Rhees. For them the nature of the problem will be 
different because they have already decided, as it were, what sort of 
life to live and what kind of person to be. That is, from their perspec- 
tive, the ethical meaning and significance of their decision is not 
something that may be discovered after the fact; they already know 
the nature of the choice confronting them. Thus if the man in Rhees’ 
example were a Christian, his problem, on Wittgenstein’s understand- 
ing of Christianity, would be one of being a good husband after hav- 
ing abandoned his career in cancer research, as leaving his wife is 
simply not an option. 
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Hence, when Wittgenstein spoke of an ethics in his conversation 
with Rhees, what he appeared to have in mind was not a shared 
social practice, but an individual interpretive perspective which is 
brought to one’s social practices. This interpretation is supported by 
the other example of an ethics which he mentions in this conversa- 
tion. After describing the Christian’s response to the problem con- 
fronting the man who has to choose between his wife and his career, 
Wittgenstein says: 

_ Suppose I view his problem with a different ethics—perhaps 


Nietzsche’s—and I say “No, it is not clear that he must stick to her; on 
the contrary, . . . and so forth.” 


I would suggest that what makes Christianity, or the views of a 
Nietzsche, a kind of ethics for Wittgenstein is that each embodies 
a particular stance or attitude towards life. For like Kierkegaard, 
Dostoevsky, and Tolstoy, he saw Christianity as primarily a matter of 
inwardness and spirituality, rather than one of doctrine.” Hence, I 
believe that when Wittgenstein juxtaposes the response of a 
Nietzschean with that of a Christian to the ethical problem raised in 
Rhees’ example, he is deliberately contrasting two rather different 
personal orientations towards life.*® l 

It would seem, then, that by the 1940s Wittgenstein had given up 
the idea of ethics as an unutterable attitude towards life and the 
world, and had come to recognize that ethical assertions do play, 
some sort of role in language. This does not mean that he regarded 
such assertions as entirely unproblematic. For example, in his con- 
versation with Rhees, Wittgenstein claimed that it does not make 
sense to ask whether a particular ethics is right or not, as it is not 
clear what sort of criteria would be relevant to answering this ques- 
tion.” Rhees tells us that Wittgenstein came back to the question of 
the “right ethics” in 1945, and reports that he, Wittgenstein, had the 
folowing to say. ; 





54 Rhees, “Developments,” 23. 

°° Wittgenstein’s understanding of Christianity in inner spiritual terms 
is exemplified in his Culture and Value, ed. G. H. von Wright, trans. Peter 
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Or suppose someone says “One of the ethical systems must be the right 
one—or nearer to the right one.” Well, suppose I say Christian ethics 
is the right one. Then I am making a judgment of value. It amounts 
to adopting Christian ethics. It is not like saying that one of these 
physical theories must be the right one. The way in which some reality 
corresponds — or conflicts—with a physical theory has no counterpart 
here. 


Wittgenstein normally chose his words with care. One does not 
adopt a language-game; indeed, it is more accurate to say that one is 
adopted into a linguistic practice through something like a process 
of initiation. This, and the fact that members of the same linguistic 
community can have differing ethics, or none at all, is further evi- 
dence that Wittgenstein continued to think of ethics as a personal 
perspective which exists outside of the shared frameworks of our 
ordinary language. What’ this implies is that the agreement about 

` ethical matters which one finds among Christians, for example, is not 
based on the necessities of a common grammar. Rather, it would 
seem to be more like an agreement in felt response, such as can be 
found among those who share a sense of humor or the same taste in 
music, for which words are a very inadequate mode of expression. 

A measure of Wittgenstein’s perplexity about these matters is 
provided by some of his remarks about religious belief recorded in 
his Lectures and Conversations on Aesthetics, Psychology and Reli- 
gious Belief. In that discussion Wittgenstein considers the differ- 
ences between the person who believes that whatever happens to 
him is a divine reward or punishment, and the person who rejects 
such a belief. According to Wittgenstein, these are entirely different 
ways of thinking with different pictures, such that the nonbeliever 
cannot even contradict the believer; for even though the former may 
understand the latter’s words, he does not have the thoughts that go 
with those words. Thus Wittgenstein concludes “my normal tech- 
nique of language leaves me. I don’t know whether to say they under- 
stand one another or not.” In short, the person who believes in 
divine judgment sees the world differently from the person who does 
not, such that, even though they speak the same language, it is not 
clear whether they share common criteria of meaning for the con- 
cepts with which they express their differing beliefs. 
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The distance between the admonition in the Tractatus that we 
pass over religion and other matters pertaining to value in silence,” 
and the observation that “my normal technique of language leaves 
me” in discussing religious differences is not very great. For each 
involves a recognition of the fact that questions about religious belief 
fall outside of the domain of any public realm of discourse. Thus I 
think it is clear that even after the adoption of his so-called anthropo- 
logical method, Wittgenstein continued to regard certain forms of 
expression, such as those involving religious and ethical conviction, 
as inherently problematic in regard to both their truth and their 
meaning.” 


V 


Like Kant, Wittgenstein seems always to have held that mutual 
intelligibility, and the possibility of agreement in judgment, rests on 
a shared framework through which we constitute the structure of 
thought and experience. The primary difference between the Tracta- 
tus and the writings after 1930, on this issue, is that Wittgenstein 
came to see that there can be a plurality of constituting linguistic 
structures which can change over time, and be different for different 
peoples. The corollary to this view is that there is no standard of 
intelligibility and agreement .apart from that which is provided by a 
shared linguistic framework. Thus Wittgenstein consistently refused 
to attempt to ground meaning in anything external to language, such 
as nature or experience. 

Seen from this perspective, the fact-value dichotomy of the 
Tractatus is simply a special case of what, for Wittgenstein, is the 
more fundamental distinction between propositions which have a 
clear, determinate, public sense, because they fall within a shared 
domain of meaning, on the one hand, and putative propositions 
which lie outside such a domain, on the other. The shift from the 
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idea of a single constituting system of logic to multiple language- 
games, each with its own distinct grammar, does not create a public 
space for ethics, because, by its very nature, a language-game cannot 
encompass what Wittgenstein understands as ethics. Within a lan- 
guage-game all meaning is local, in that concepts acquire a sense 
through being linked to particular shared activities and situations. 
But Wittgenstein, early and late, always seems to have thought of 
ethics, not as an assortment of disconnected goods, rights, and obli- 
gations, but as a global vision which gives meaning to life. Hence, 
ethics continued to remain outside of any shared constituting frame- 
work. This meant that ethics could not be shown either, since show- 
ing, like saying, requires a common structure. 

Wittgenstein’s understanding of ethics is not simply idiosyncratic 
or a vestige of the “bad” metaphysics of the Tractatus. People do 
see their lives as having a unity, the most basic form of which is that 
of a narrative of the journey from birth to death. And while our 
understanding of the structure of this narrative typically changes as 
we live our lives, it is nonetheless a narrative with a structure. Fur- 
thermore, ethical problems such as the one in Rhees’ example lead 
us naturally, and perhaps inevitably, to think about our lives as a 
whole. For as I pointed out earlier, such problems raise the question 
of what sort of life to lead and what kind of person to become. 
Hence, I think that Wittgenstein’s intuition that ethics involves the 
` attempt to make sense of life as a whole reflects a fundamental truth 
about ourselves as ethical beings. 

If we turn, however, to our ordinary, everyday, ethical concepts 
in the attempt to give our lives a structural unity, we face a dilemma: 
On the one hand, those concepts, such as “promise,” “marriage,” 
“courage,”or “treachery,” which do have a reasonably clear and de- 
terminate public meaning, have this characteristic because their use 
is limited to specific kinds of activities and situations. A catalog of 
the various goods, norms, and ideals found in our common practices 
does not in itself, however, constitute a unitary conception of life. 
The problem is not that such values ‘can sometimes conflict; for con- 
flict in ethical values may well be unavoidable no matter what sort 
of vision of life one may have. Rather, the problem is that the public 
meaning of those ethical concepts which are linked to particular 
practices does not determine how their associated values are to be 
integrated into a particular individual’s life. For example, there is 
nothing in the concept of “marriage” which determines when, if ever, 
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the goods and ideals of that institution are to be sacrificed to the 
values of some other practice. 

On the other hand, the more abstract and generic everyday ethi- 
cal concepts, such as “good,” “right,” or “moral,” which typically are 
appealed to in the attempt to develop an integrated ethical perspec- 
tive, are not linked to particular practices in such a way that the 
nature of the practice itself determines how they are to be applied. 
Thus the fact that the man in Rhees’ example is married does not 
determine whether or not it would be right for him to divorce his 
wife in order to continue his career in cancer research. In other 
words, something like the traditional fact-value dichotomy opens up 
between what Bernard Williams has called “thick” ethical concepts, 
which are embedded in local practices, on the one hand, and higher 
order global ethical concepts, on the other, when we find ourselves 
confronted with what Wittgenstein refers to as an ethical problem.™ 

The classic Socratic approach to this state of affairs involves the 
attempt to develop a unified account of the human good through a 
process of dialectic, whereby the ordinary understanding of local eth- 
ical concepts is analyzed, criticized, modified, and sometimes re- 
jected altogether. However, as I noted at the outset, Wittgenstein 
consistently disavowed this approach, presumably because such a 
process necessarily involves moving beyond at least some of the as- 
pects of our shared linguistic framework, with the consequent danger 
of a slide into nonsense and, perhaps, moral corruption. 

Wittgenstein’s own understanding of ethics as a personal per- 
spective which one brings to bear on one’s practices opens up the 
possibility of altering, or discarding, our everyday ethical values in a 
way scarcely dreamed of in a Platonic dialogue. In one of his conver- 
sations with Rhees, for example, when the latter mentioned Goering’s 
remark “Recht ist das, was uns gefällt” (“Right is that which is pleas- 
ing to us”), Wittgenstein replied “even that is a kind of ethics.”® For 
given Wittgenstein’s understanding of language and ethics, there re- 
ally is no way to mediate between the personal vision of a Tolstoy, 
a Nietzsche, or a Goering, and those values embedded in our common 





* Williams, Ethics and the Limits of Philosophy, 129. One of the major 
themes of Williams’ work seems to be that we can dispense with what I am 
referring to as global ethical concepts altogether, which I think is doubtful 
if we are to have a unitary conception of the good life. 

€ Rhees, “Developments,” 25. 
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‘practices. ‘In other words, Wittgenstein’s own personal belief in the 
value of a life of service and simple productive labor was just that: a 
personal belief; it is not entailed by his philosophical appeal to the 
ordinary and the everyday as a means of clarifying the grammar of 
our linguistic practices. 

Hence, I think it is clear that Wittgenstein + was no more able to 
integrate the ethical subject into the common public world after the 
development of his later views about language than he had been in 

_ the Tractatus and “A Lecture on Ethics.” The reason is the same in 
both cases. The ethical subject, as understood by Wittgenstein, is 
not constituted by the shared linguistic structure,.or structures, 
which create the conditions for the possibility of intersubjective 
agreement. In this respect, the ‘subject through which ethics enters 
the world remained transcendental for Wittgenstein. 


University of Nevada, Reno 
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Tis PROJECT OF THIS ESSAY is to study the hypotheses of the Par- 
menides for evidence of “the so-called unwritten teachings” (Tà Ne- 
youeva aypada óyuara) that Aristotle ascribes to Plato in A6 of 
the Metaphysics.’ At first hearing, this must sound both paradoxical 
and problematic. Even if one accepts for the sake of argument that 
there may be such “teachings,” can we reasonably hope to find them 
in one of Plato’s writings?’ And even if this is granted, still, can we 





Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, New York 12601. 

l The Greek phrase appears at Physics 209b14—15; from the ‘text of 
W. D. Ross; ed., Aristotelis Physica (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1950). But it 
is only in A6 of the Metaphysics that Aristotle gathers a select set of these 
teachings in what appears to be their systematic unity. I have focused on 
A6 both for this reason and because, strikingly, I have found in the hypothe- 
ses of the Parmenides resources for interpreting just these teachings and 
(with the partial exception noted in Part F.2 below) no others. 

? For many years English language classical scholarship has for the 
most part hesitated before the difficult choice posed by the interpretations 
of the “unwritten teachings” by Harold Cherniss, on the one hand, and the 
esotericist tradition, on the other. In his tour de force argument that the 
“unwritten teachings” are essentially a fabrication, in part by Aristotle and 
in part by an uncritical doxographic tradition, Cherniss saves the primacy 
of the dialogues at the cost of depicting Aristotle as an unreliable and polem- 
ical interpreter; see Harold Cherniss, The Riddle of the Early Academy 
(Berkeley: University of California, 1945). Esotericism, most forcefully ar- 
gued by H. J. Kraemer and Konrad Gaiser, holds that Plato withheld his 
most fundamental and far-reaching metaphysical views from the dialogues, 
reserving them for oral presentation in the Academy; this reduces the dia- 
logues to the status of exoteric works and risks splitting Plato into an ironic 
and socratic writer in public and a dogmatic lecturer in private. See 
Kraemer, Arete bei Platon und Aristoteles (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1959), 
and Gaiser, Platons ungeschriebene Lehre (Stuttgart: Klett, 1963). In 1983, 
Kenneth Sayre decisively altered the status of the question with his Plato’s 
Late Ontology: A Riddle Resolved (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1983). Challenging the one thesis on which Cherniss and the esotericists 
seem to agree, that the “unwritten teachings” are in fact unwritten, he ar- 
gues instead that the teachings are exhibited in the Philebus and, less fully, 
in the Parmenides. For its liberating effect and for the sheer fascination of 
his project, I am in Sayre’s debt. Nonetheless, I have very basic disagree- 
ments with his reading of the Parmenides. I have detailed these elsewhere 
and so will not go into them here; see Mitchell Miller, Plato’s Parmenides: 


Review of Metaphysics 48 (March 1995): 591-633. Copyright © 1995 by the Review of 
Metaphysics : 
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really hope to find them in the notorious hypotheses, arguably the 
single most obscure of all of Plato’s writings, a text whose very aim 
and subject matter are uncertain and whose argument is riddled with 
contradiction and fallacy? 

Though the difficulties are indeed formidable, I will try to show 
that these hopes are in fact well founded. The key is recognizing 
the kind of writing the hypotheses are and adjusting accordingly our 
understanding of what it means for the teachings to be “in” them. In 
making this claim, I am building on the results of earlier work I have 
done on the Parmenides.® In that work I have argued that the 
hypotheses are written to be read on two levels. On their surface, 
they are purely formal exercises in abstract thinking; indeed, many of 
the very features that make them so obscure—notably, their densely 
conceptual language, the absence of imagery and of value terms, and 
the way in which almost every thesis is both compounded by its 
contrary and canceled by its contradictory—serve to require us, just 
in order to follow the argument, to forego any reference to concrete 
particulars in the world at hand; we must learn to think by way of 
abstractions. If, however, we manage this, we find ourselves posi- 
tioned to discover a deeper level of meaning. I will explicate this 
shortly (Part B below). What is important to bring to focus here is 
the peculiar nature of the text and, correspondingly, the sort of dis- 
covery it invites. On the one hand, to the reader who has grasped 
them as formal exercises, the hypotheses present themselves as a 
massive set of carefully (though by no means always validly) argued 
contradictory theses regarding “the One”; Plato must have known 
and intended the effect that such a web of antitheses would have on 
an attentive and persistent reader, for he began the dialogue by show- 
ing how the young Socrates, confronted with Zeno’s famous antithe- 
ses on “the many,” was provoked to try to undermine them with his 

- distinction of forms from their participants. On the other hand, Plato 
has now removed Socrates from his role as Parmenides’ interlocutor, 
replacing him with the youthful “Aristotle,” “the least likely to make 
trouble with meddlesome inquiries” (KioTa . . . ÄV TOhUTpaypLoO- 


The Conversion of the Soul (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1986), 
189-90 n. 7. These disagreements have required me to begin afresh with 
the issue of the “unwritten teachings,” and this essay is the first step. (For 
others, written later, see note 26 below.) 

3 Miller, Plato’s Parmenides. 
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vot: 137b6—7);* this Aristotle, eventually to become one of the Thirty 
Tyrants, is consistently passive and often obtuse. Thus Plato both 
constructs a challenge and shifts to the reader the responsibility of 
rising to it. The text in effect invites the reader to follow Socrates’ 
earlier example and to probe critically where Aristotle does not, to 
interrupt the hypotheses “with meddlesome inquiries” aimed at test- 
ing the depth and solidity of the contradictions.’ The basic thrust of 
my earlier work on the Parmenides was to show that for the reader 
who responds to this challenge, the hypotheses prove much more 
than merely formal exercises. If, in particular, one brings Socrates’ 
seminal insight—the distinction of forms from sensibles—to bear 
upon the contradictions, they give way, yielding a timely new content 
in the process; read thus, I have argued, they provide the basic ele- 
ments for a systematic and conceptual rearticulation of the distinc- 
tion itself and of the notion of participation. 

I offer these synoptic remarks here in order to acknowledge 
from the start the special sense in which, on the reading I want to 
propose in this essay, the “unwritten teachings” may be found “writ- 
ten” and “in” the Parmenides. It is only in the hypotheses read at 
the second, subsurface level that we will discover them. And “discov- 
ery” here requires a deliberately “meddlesome inquiry,” one in which 
we expose systematic ambiguity in Parmenides’ treatment of “the 
One,” purge arguments of conspicuous fallacy at key points, and 
search out and explicate the implications of the valid lines of reason- 
ing that emerge as a result. Only such an active and constructive 
reading responds to the challenge Plato poses in the hypotheses, re- 
producing in its own context the spirit of Socrates’ response to Zeno.’ 





4 All references to the Parmenides are based on the text of John Bur- 
net, ed., Platonis Opera, 5 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1900-1907). 
Translations are my own. 

5 Others who have commented on this shift of responsibility in the Par- 
menides include Francis M. Cornford, Plato and Parmenides (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1939), 244-5; Paul Friedlaender, Plato, trans. 
Hans Meyerhoff (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1969), 3:200; R. E. 
Allen, Plato’s Parmenides: Translation and Analysis (Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1983), 197-8. 

6 In a thoughtful discussion of two recent books from the esotericist 
tradition, D. L. Blank argues that it is a mistake to interpret Phaedrus 274c- 
278e, the famous critique of writing, as basically concerned to distinguish 
“written and spoken \éyou”; D. L. Blank, review of Platon und die Schrift- 
lichkeit der Philosophie, by Thomas Szlezak, and Der Sinn der Aporien in 
den Dialogen Platons, by M. Erler, Ancient Philosophy 13 (1993): 423. If I 
understand Blank, he suggests that Plato’s deeper interest lies in resisting 
that which makes certain forms of writing appealing to types like Phaedrus, 
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Our path of inquiry shall be as follows. In Parts A and B we will 
lay out, quite independently of one another, the “unwritten teachings” 
that Aristotle reports in Metaphysics A6 and the core of the subsur- 
face argument offered by the Parmenides. In Part C we shall take 
the first step in bringing these together by noting in the hypotheses 
the major appearances of the key notions in Aristotle’s report, “the 
. One” and “the Great and the Small.” But it is not so much in these 
explicit appearances that the “unwritten teachings” present them- 
selves as it is, rather, in the interplay of “the One” and the dyad that 
is implied by another passage altogether, the account of participation 
in hypothesis I. We must therefore interpret this account and expli- 
cate its implications—these will be the projects of Parts D and E, 
respectively. The result, if these reflections are well taken, will be 
fresh, mutually supportive interpretations both of the “unwritten 
teachings” and of parts of the Parmenides. We will also have uncov- 
ered the need for several fresh inquiries, which I will title in closing. 


A. Aristotle’s Report of Plato’s Teachings in Metaphysics A6. 


When he turns to Plato in A6 of the Metaphysics, Aristotle is 
taking the last step in his preparatory account of what his predeces- 
sors have said about causes and first principles. We can single out 
six teachings that have no obvious appearance in the dialogues. The 
first three Aristotle presents in his summary at the close of A6; they 
concern the metaphysical roles played by “the One” and “the Great 


namely, the lure of a “quick and easy transmission or acquisition of apparent 
knowledge”; ibid. I agree and would add that the Parmenides exhibits what 
is in fact true with regard to the dialogues generally, that it is possible for 

‘writing to be designed so that it requires the “slow and careful . . . learn- 
ing,” the active and painstaking search, that is a necessary condition for 
“real knowledge”; ibid. To the further objection that, granting this view of 
Plato’s writing, it makes little sense to project his mode of oral teaching as 
a straightforward explication of doctrine, I also agree. An implication of 
my finding the “unwritten teachings” in the sort of writing which, as the 
Parmenides does, demands the reader’s “meddlesome inquiries” is that we 
must be ready to question our all too familiar image of the Academy as a 
sort of school in which the master presented his system in professorial 
lectures. I have tried to suggest an alternative view of the situation in the 
Academy in “The Choice between the Dialogues and the ‘Unwritten Teach- 
ings’: A Scylla and Charybdis for the Interpreter?” in The Third Way: New 
Directions in Platonic Studies, ed. Francisco Gonzalez and Joanne Waugh 
(Lanham: Rowman and Littlefield, 1995), 367—400. 
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and the Small.” The last three emerge along the way and are con- 
cerned in one way or another with numbers and mathematics. I shall 
begin by culling them from the text with only minimal commentary, 
then offer several sorts of introductory cautions and questions. 
Plato uses only two types of “cause,” Aristotle holds, “the cause 
of what [something] is” (rf . . . rod Ti éore [aitig]) and “the mate- 
rial cause” (r KaTa THY bdnv [aitia]) (988a9-10).’ The forms and 
the One are causes of the first type, the forms with respect to sensi- 
bles and the One with respect to the forms. “The underlying matter 
of which these [that is, the One and the forms] . . . are predi- 
cated” (7 thn À broKenpévn Kad’ fo . . . h€yerac) is, in each case, a 
“dyad, the Great and the Small” (988a11-—13). If we sort these causes 
into their appropriate pairings, we get two distinct levels of causality. 


#1. Forms and the dyad, the Great and the Small, are conjointly 
the “causes” of “sensibles.” Forms are “cause of what [a sensi- 

` ble thing] is,” and the Great and the Small are “the underlying 
matter of which [forms] are predicated.” 


. #2. The One and the dyad, the Great md the Small, are conjointly 
the causes of the forms. The One is “cause of what [a form] is,” 
and the Great and the Small are “the underlying matter of which 
[the One] is predicated.” 


To these reports Aristotle adds that Plato “assigns causality for good 
and ill (roù eb kal roù KaKws) to the elements, one to each” 
(988a14). Hence, 


#8. the One is cause of “good”; the Great and the Small, of “ill.” 


In addition, Aristotle makes (or, in the case of #6, strongly im- 
plies) the following three claims in the course of A6. 


#4. “Intermediate” (uerató) between the timeless, unchanging, 
unique forms and the perishable, changing, many sensibles, there 
are “the mathematicals” (rà wadnuaTterKd); these are intermedi- 
ate because they are eternal and unchanging like the forms but 
many like sensibles (987b14-18). 


#5. Numbers, “except for the primary ones [or, perhaps, the 
primes] (uw ræv mpwrwv),® are very naturally produced (eùpvos 





7 All references to the Metaphysics are based on the text of Werner 
Jaeger, ed., Aristotelis Metaphysica (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957). 
2 On the sense of rov mpwrwv, see Part C.3 below. 
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... yevvaobac) out of [the dyad, the Great and the Small] as 
if out of a moldable material” (987b33—988a1). 


#6. Forms are, in some sense, numbers. (My inclusion of this 
thesis requires immediate comment before we step back to look 
at the whole assemblage of teachings. By contrast with #s 1—5, 
nowhere in A6 does Aristotle expressly assert that forms are 
numbers. Only later, for instance 991b9-—20, 1073a18-19, do we 
find him explicitly [albeit with varying degrees of certainty and 
clarity] crediting Plato with this claim.? Nonetheless, it is 
strongly implied in A6 when Aristotle uses virtually identical lan- 
guage” to say, first, that Plato held forms to be “causes of every- 
thing else” [airia . . . Toic &ddors: 987b18—19] and then, only 
two sentences later, that he agreed with the Pythagoreans in 
taking numbers to be “causes of the being of everything else” 
[aitiouc . . . rois &ddoLS THC ObGias: 987b24—25]."') 


Inquiry into these reported teachings comes up against formida- 
ble problems. Some of these are general and pervasive; they are with 





? The most explicit statement is to be found at De Anima 404b24. See 
David Ross, ed., Aristotelis De Anima (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961). 
The distinction between the forms being “causes of everything else” 


(airta . . . Tois &ddoLG) and the numbers being the “causes of the being of 
everything else” (aitiovs . . . rois &dats TAS ovcias) is not significant. 





Aristotle reformulates the first phrase in a way that brings it into coinci- 

dence with the second when, in summing up at 988al0-11, he says that 

forms are “the cause of what everything else is” (roù ri éoriv atria Tois 

&)dots). Since numbers would be causes in the sense of formal causality, 

the phrase “of the being” (TAs ovotac) is equivalent to the phrase “of what 
. is” (rod ri boriw). 

1 Teaching #4 makes it tempting to focus the qualification of the iden- 
tity by making the familiar observation that forms are identical with num- 
bers only in some nonmathematical sense of number. For two reasons, I 
think this would miss the challenge that A6 poses. First, to bring out the 
full context of the point in A6 that numbers are “causes of the being of 
everything else”: Aristotle says that Plato holds this “just as [the Pythagore- 
ans] do” (woatTwes éxeivots: 987b25). But the Pythagoreans made no dis- 
tinction between mathematical and nonmathematical sorts of number. Sec- 
ond, invoking the distinction that Aristotle elsewhere reports that Plato 
makes between mathematical and nonmathématical sorts of number can at 
best help to explain how a certain few forms are numbers. Aristotle reports 
that Plato limited the eidetic numbers to the decad. If these are the non- 
mathematical numbers, does this not suggest that Plato could have identified 
only a few select forms with them? For Plato, however, according to Aris- 
totle (1070a18-19), there are “as many forms as there are kinds of natural 
object,” and in A6 it is “the forms” without qualification—hence, all the 
forms, not just a certain few—that are said to be “causes of everything 
else.” (cf. 1084a12-17.) On the significance of the decad for Plato, see John 
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us at every step as we try to make the turn from Aristotelian report 
to Platonic understanding. Others are more restricted. We can begin 
to identify some of these problems by posing the following sets of 
questions. 

First, how leading—and, perhaps, misleading—are Aristotle’s 
formulations in A6? Three features of his language conspire to make 
access to Plato very difficult. [i] As Aristotle says in the opening line 
of A7, he is speaking cvvrépws .. . Kai Kehbadarwdws, “concisely 
and summarily” (988a18); it is not his purpose to bring forth the Pla- 
tonic context of the teachings he reports, whether in the dialogues 
or in the Academy. [ii] In addition, he casts—that is, recasts—the 
Platonic teachings in the technical terms of his own distinctive ap- 
proach to first principles and causality. Does this produce significant 
distortions? It is at least very problematic whether, for instance, the 
notions of “underlying matter,” of “predicating” something of some- 
thing, and of constitutive “elements” do justice to the priorities im- 
plicit in the Platonic concepts of participation (which Aristotle men- 
tions, complaining that Plato left its nature “an open question” 
[987b13—14]) and communion (which Aristotle does not mention). 
[iii] Aristotle stresses the kinship between what Plato taught and the 
doctrines of the Pythagoreans. This would be more illuminating— 
or, viewed negatively, the distortions that it may give rise to in our 
picture of the Platonic teachings might be more evident—if we had 
some independent access to the Pythagorean doctrines to which Aris- 
totle refers. Does Aristotle’s comparison result in an excessively 
mathematical version of Plato, or again, does his readiness to assimi- 
late “participation” to the Pythagorean concept of “imitation” (uipn- 
ats: see 987b11—14) conceal more than it reveals about the Platonic 
concept? Without a better grasp of the Pythagorean doctrines it is 
hard to say. f 

What follows from these observations is the need for skeptical 
reserve, a mix of attention and detachment, towards the specificities 
of Aristotle’s presentation; we need to hold ourselves aloof from the 
way Aristotle formulates the Platonic teachings in order to let what 
he reports re-emerge from within a Platonic context. But is there 
such a context, and is it accessible to us? To turn from Aristotle’s 
reports to passages in the dialogues is to move from one nest of 


Findlay, Plato: The Written and Unwritten Doctrines (London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1974), 63—6. 
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difficulties to another. [iv] To state, first, the general problem: Plato 
remains anonymous in the dialogues, communicating indirectly 
through the portrayal of others immersed in the difficulties of inquir- 
ing into what is controversial, basic, obscure. (And nowhere in the 
dialogues is the obscurity more intense than in the Parmenides.) The 
hermeneutic challenge of letting ourselves be guided without being 
misguided by Aristotle is only compounded by that of finding our 
way in the dialogues to a genuinely Platonic teaching. 

Our attempt to meet this compound challenge must take as its 
points of focus the key non-Aristotelian terms that appear in A6. The 
task is to find a compelling Platonic context and interpretation for the 
concepts, in particular, of “the One,” “the Great and the Small,” “good” 
and “ill,” and “the mathematicals.” Throughout, we must try to recog- 
nize what Platonic senses or sorts of “causality” must be in play to 
permit the One and the dyad, the Great and the Small, to play the roles 
that Aristotle reports Plato gave them. Needless to say, this is an 
inescapably circular undertaking; our only course is to try to make the 
circle hermeneutically fruitful, letting our orienting sense of what 
counts as Platonic be subject to expansion and reorientation if the 
context to which it guides us itself calls for this. As we go, we will 
need to address these more particular questions: [v] With regard to 
“the One,” granted that the term refers to the principle of unity, still, 
what is the sense—or array of senses—of unity that the Platonic 
teachings require? [vi] With regard to “the Great and the Small,” 
granted that they form a “dyad” or pair (987b26), what sort of pair? 
Are they, for instance, two distinct principles, or two mutually relative 
magnitudes, or the continuum that the concept of magnitude implies, 
or what? How, moreover, can they serve as the “underlying matter,” 
that is, as what it is in Plato that Aristotle interprets by this notion, 
both for the forms in #1 and for the One in #2? [vii] With regard to 
“good” and “ill,” is there any special significance to Aristotle’s use of 
the adverbial eù (“well,” “in good condition”) and kakos (“badly,” “in 
bad condition”) rather than.the more familiar adjectival forms? And 
if it is in some sense goodness and badness that are caused, why is it 
not the Good and the Bad that are responsible, rather than the One 
and the dyad? [viii] With regard to “mathematicals,” can we specify 
what sort or sorts of mathematical objects are meant? Is there a link 
between teaching #4 and the metaphysical order (whatever it may be) 
that is implied by teachings #1, #2, and #3? 

[ix] In a different vein, there is the danger of contradietion be- 
tween teachings #4 and #6. Numbers, presumably, are one class of 
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‘“mathematicals.” But if so, how can Plato on the one hand distin- 
guish “the mathematicals” from forms (#4), and on the other identify 
forms with numbers (#6)? How can we harmonize these? It is this 
problem that I mean to acknowledge with the limiting phrase, “in 
some sense,” in formulating #6. Evidently, the identity of forms and 
numbers needs to be qualified in some significant way. 

Finally, there are two puzzles to note, one concerning #5 and the 
other concerning #2, that converge and, drawing in #s 4 and 6, pose 
an horizon-setting question for interpretation. [x] Concerning #5, at 
987b32 Aristotle mentions only one cause of numbers, namely, the 
Great and the Small. Is it right to assume that the One (however we 
finally interpret what it is) is also involved, hence that the One and 
the dyad are conjointly responsible for the “production” of numbers? 
‘[xi] Concerning #2, it is tempting to read it to say that the forms are 
somehow derived from the One and the dyad. But this immediately 
` raises several obvious questions. Did the same Plato, who had propo- 
nents of the forms in the dialogues stress that they are ungenerated, 
himself contradict this position? Perhaps this problem can be dis- 
solved with a distinction between generation in time and atemporal 
constitution. Much more difficult is the question of how two self- 
same principles can be thought to account for the many forms in 
their seemingly inexhaustible diversity. Or, to shift focus to what 
Aristotle says about the One alone, how can one self-same principle 
be responsible for “what” each of the many forms “is” when the 
forms themselves are very different, each from all the others? 

These problems converge if we take #6 into account. If, first of 
all, it is right to answer [x] by taking the One and the dyad to be 
conjointly the causes of numbers, then, if (as #6 has it) forms are 
numbers, #s 2 and 5 would seem to coincide. Taking #s 2 and 5 as 
equivalent would let us finesse the problems just noted in [xi]. That 
is, we could treat the diversity of the forms, an obstacle to the intelli- 
gibility of deriving them from the One and the dyad, as nothing more 
than the infinite plurality of the numbers, which poses no such prob- 
lem for the derivation, and we could take #2 to describe the atemp- 
oral constitution of numbers.” This approach faces a fundamental 
difficulty, however: it neglects #4 and the need, noted in [ix], to qual- 
ify the identity of forms and numbers. Again, if the numbers Aristotle 





2 This is, as I understand it, the core of Sayre’s approach. See Sayre, 
Plato’s Late Ontology, 112-17, especially 116. 
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refers to in A6 are “mathematicals” and if “mathematicals” are dis- 
tinct from forms (#4), then numbers are distinct from forms. If we 
stress this distinction and insist that the identity of forms and num- 
bers asserted in #6 be qualified in some significant way, then, since 
#5 makes the One and the dyad the causes of the “production” of 
numbers, #2 must be interpreted in some other way. At the very 
least, it must be taken to assert that the One and the dyad “produce” 
the forms in some way that is distinct from their “production” of 
numbers. It is also possible, however, that it asserts a causality alto- 
gether different from any “production” of the forms in the first place. 
If so, the problems noted in [xi] would not arise. What is it, then, 
that #2 “concisely and summarily” puts before us?” 





13 One further problem to be noted is the quarrel between editors over 
the wording of Aristotle’s text at 987b22. Aristotle has just begun his report 
of teachings #1 and #2. “Since the forms are causes for everything else,” 
the text reads, “[Plato] thought that their elements are the elements of all 
things. As matter he took the Great and the Small to be principles, and as 
essence, the One. For out of those [sc. the Great and the Small] by participa- 
tion in the One . . .”—and here are the problematic words: rà etn eivat 
Tovs &pLOpobs. If we accept the text at its face and we take Tà eié7 as the 
subject and rots d&p.6puov> as the predicate nominative, we have Aristotle 
saying, “the forms are the numbers.” How does this follow from what pre- 
cedes? How can the dyad and the One be causes of the forms being the 
numbers? To most editors this is too puzzling to be acceptable. But each 
of the two obvious possible emendations has problems. Zeller and Ross 
drop Tà eïôn, leaving the emended text to read ¿rvar Tovs dpLOpods, “come 
the numbers.” This reading, note, helps us with problem (x), for it supports 
our inclination to assume that the One is at work conjointly with the dyad 
in the “production” of numbers. However, it also creates a startling non 
sequitur. How can Aristotle, having just named the One and the dyad as 
“elements” of forms, now say that out of their collaboration come not forms 
but numbers? Perhaps the answer to this is just that forms are numbers. 
Barnes, in his translation, appears to think this, for to his translation, “come 
the numbers,” he adds this explanatory footnote: “The MSS read rà etn 
clvat Tovs apLOuots, ‘come the Forms, i.e. the numbers’”; (Jonathan 
Barnes, ed., The Complete Works of Aristotle (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1984), 2:1561 n. 4.) But the very need for such an explanatory 
note reflects—if this is the solution—what an abrupt, even anacoluthic way 
this would be to communicate the point. (And, of course, there is the need 
implied by #4 to qualify this identity of forms and numbers.) Other editors, 
notably Christ and Jaeger, have taken the opposite course and dropped Toòùs 
&ptOyobc; this leaves the emended text to read: Tà clôn civar, “come the 
forms.” Here the problem is (xi). Against, both groups of editors, I think 
that it is a mistake to emend; we should preserve both rà et6én and rovs 
a&p.O pots. A main thrust of this essay is, in effect, to provide a full interpre- 
tation for the assertion that it is “out of [the Great and the Small] by partici- 
pation in the One [that] the forms are numbers.” We will bring this into 
focus in sections E.4.ii and iii below. . 
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B. The Project of the Parmenides: the Conversion of the Soul. 


Turning now to the Parmenides, it is necessary to begin with an 
apology. The key passage for our discovery of a Platonic interpreta- 
tion of the teachings Aristotle reports is the account of participation 
offered in Parmenides’ third hypothesis at 157b6-—158d8. Explicating 
any passage of Plato requires, as preparation, a thoroughgoing ac- 
count of its context, and giving such an account is a major undertak- 
ing. This is especially so in the case of Parmenides 157b-—158d, for 
this passage both draws into play all the major motifs in the dialogue 
and requires a critical reading of the eight hypotheses as a whole. 
Such a reading must respond to the provocative abstraction, contra- 
diction, and fallacy of the hypotheses and, in the process, recover 
their underlying metaphysical insight and reconstruct the systematic 
argument that explicates it. Thus our passage takes as its context 
the dialogue in its totality, both in its full extent and in the interplay 
of its levels of meaning. Having attempted an account of this totality 
in my earlier work on the Parmenides, I know first-hand the impossi- 
bility of doing it justice within the limits of an essay. In this section, 
therefore, I must draw heavily on the results of that work, presenting 
a selection of its key claims without repeating the full interpretive 
and argumentative support I have tried to give them there. 

The basic project of the dialogue is to elicit the “conversion of 
the soul” from becoming to being, from thinking in terms oriented 
by sensible things to thinking in terms oriented by the forms, which 
Plato has the mature Socrates call for at Republic 518c. Within this 
project, Parmenides’ refutations of the young Socrates’ notion ,of 
forms in the first part of the dialogue serve to provoke and prepare. 
By having Parmenides expose as fatal to Socrates’ notion his failure 

to distinguish radically between the kinds of being and unity proper 
to forms and the kinds proper to physical-sensible things, Plato aims 
to awaken in his critical readers the desire to attempt this distinction 
and to rethink the character and function of forms in light of it. In 
the second part of the dialogue, in turn, Plato provides a structured 
occasion for this rethinking. On their face, Parmenides’ notorious 
hypotheses are pure Zenonian exercise, an exasperating web of con- 
tradictions that appear to undermine every possible interpretation 
of their obscure subject, “the One.” If, however, responding to the 
hypotheses analogously as Socrates earlier responded to Zeno’s trea- 
tise, we attempt to undercut the contradictions by developing, in the 
context which they offer us, the distinction between kinds of being 
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and unity, we will find their content transformed. With remarkable 
specificity, they provide the elements for a saving rearticulation of 
the notion of forms; this rearticulation, in turn, first puts us into posi- 
tion to understand the priority of forms to things and to interpret 
participation in light of it. Thus the hypotheses provide the resources 
and mark out the path for the “conversion of the soul.” 

To bring all this into closer focus, consider first the thrust of 
Parmenides’ two central refutations, the so-called dilemma of partici- 
pation argument at 180e—13le and the regress arguments at 13le— 
133a. In each Parmenides challenges Socrates, testing to see how 
deeply he distinguishes forms and the things which participate in 
them; in each, but in different senses, Parmenides focuses on the 
sort of unity a form has. The dilemma of participation: In the first, 
Parmenides offers Socrates a choice between two seemingly exhaus- 
tive alternatives: either each participant thing has the form as a whole 
present in it, in which case, since there are many separate partici- 
pants in a form, the form must be separate from itself, or each partici- 
pant thing has just a part of the form present in it, in which case the 
form must be divided into many parts. Socrates tries to escape the 
consequence of the first alternative by proposing his promising simile 
of form to “day,” which is both “one and the same” and “in many 
places at the same time” (131b3—4). Parmenides, however, responds 
by putting him to the test, proposing the further simile of the day to 
a sail spread over the heads of many people. “Don’t you have some- 
thing of this sort in mind?” he asks (131b9). Socrates hesitantly 
agrees (“Perhaps”: c1), unable to articulate conceptually what he has 
glimpsed imaginatively, that the day, not a material thing, is not 
intrinsically subject to division. Parmenides goes on to show him 
the costs of this failure, arriving back at the second alternative: if the 
form is like the sail, then, since only a part of the sail will be over, 
each person, so only a part of the form will be in each of its partici- 
pants—-and the form itself will thus be divided, its simple intensional 
unity dissolved into an aggregate of many parts. The regress argu- 
ments: In the dilemma of participation argument Parmenides treated 
unity in the sense of wholeness or integrity; now he shifts attention to 
unity in number. Correlatively, in the dilemma argument Parmenides 
reflected on participation as a relation in which the participant some- 
how takes the form within itself; now he focuses on participation as 
that relation of resemblance and likeness to a common form (cf. Tov- 
rows totkévat Kai eiyae 6powwparta: 1382d2—3) which first makes a 
group of things similar to one another. His arguments show Socrates 
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the fatal consequences if, once one has taken the group of, for in- 
stance, “large things” and, “looking at them all together” (rì tavTa 
idovrt: 132a3), recognized their similarity, one should go on to take 
“the large itself’—that is, the form—together with the many “large 
things” and “look at them all together in the same way” (woabTwe¢ 
Th puxi ént nráévra iéfs: a6-7). Such treatment implies that a form 
and its participants stand on par as “like to like” (d7). But if that is 
so, then the form itself will be not one but indefinitely many. To 
summarize the crux of Parmenides’ two arguments: if, on the one 
hand, where things share a similar character, this is because there is 
some one form in which they all participate, and if, on the other 
hand, this one form stands in the same relation of similarity with its 
participants that they stand in with one another, then yet another 
such form will be necessary to account for this latter similarity, and 
so on, without limit; hence there will be not one but unlimitedly many 
such forms. 

These refutations leave the youthful Socrates deeply perplexed 
(13le6—7, 1383a8-10). For the reader who shares this aporia and at 
the same time agrees with Parmenides’ remark that “thought” (Tv 
étavotav) and “the capacity for discourse” (rAv Tod éradéyecbat 
dbvaptv) require forms (135b5—c2), they pose a complex task. Even- 
tually, one must work out an adequate conception of participation. 
This, however, will be impossible unless one first overcomes the two 
key assumptions that make Socrates vulnerable to the refutations. 
These concern the types of unity proper to forms and to their partici- 
pants. Evidently, a form must not be thought as the kind of whole 
of parts that each of its participants is; breaking the grip of this pre- 
sumption would have enabled Socrates to resist the seemingly ex- 
haustive alternatives Parmenides presented him in the dilemma of 
participation argument and to challenge Parmenides’ assimilation of 
form and day to the sail. Likewise, a form must not be thought of as 
a one among others, a single thing that can stand with others in a 
common object field; this was Socrates’ basic mistake in “looking at 
the large itself and large things all together” and, again, in letting 
form and participant stand as “like to like.” But then, if a form must 
be denied the kinds of unity—whole-part structure and singularity — 
that belong to its participant things, what are the kinds of unity that 
belong properly to it? The first step in answering Parmenides’ refuta- 
tions must be to respond to this question. 

The reader who bears this question in mind as he approaches 
the contradictory, and sometimes fallacious, characterizations of the 
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One in the first two of Parmenides’ eight hypotheses may find in them 
instead a stunningly coherent, rich, and timely resource. Note, first 
of all, that with the exception of a single well-marked passage, the 
subject of the hypotheses, “the One” (rò év), is not the form Unity. 
(Indeed, in that passage, 143a—144e, the form Unity, introduced at 
the outset and referred to again in closing with the typically Platonic 
formulation aùrò 76 ëv, “the One itself” [143a6, 144e6], is contrasted 
with “the One.” We shall come back to this passage in due course 
[C.3 below].) Instead, by “the One” Parmenides refers to the instan- 
tiation of Unity, that is, the notion of a one or unit. And rather 
than, as it first appears, offering contradictory characterizations of a 
selfsame One, the first two hypotheses treat this notion with system- 
atic ambiguity: each picks out a fundamentally distinct kind of one 
or unit and, examining it with reference to the same wide-ranging 
series of types of characters, sets it into sustained and basic contrast 
with the kind of one that the other picks out. Thus in the first hypoth- 
esis Parmenides begins by reasoning that the One, since it is one, 
cannot be many and, consequently, cannot have parts or be a whole 
(187c-d). It follows from this, as he then goes on to show in the 
rest of the first hypothesis, that such a One cannot have shape, loca- 
tion, rest and motion, equality and inequality, temporal relations— 
that is, any of the various kinds of features that belong properly to 
a thing that is in place and time, including even (temporally determi- 
nate) being and unity (141e). In the second hypothesis, in turn, 
Parmenides shows the converse: he begins by reasoning that the One, 
if it is, must be a whole of parts (142b, c—d). He then offers two 
distinct lines of argument to establish that such a One must be many, 
arguing on the one hand that any such unit must be composed of 
indefinitely many parts (142d-—148a, recalled at 144e5-6), and on the 
other hand that there must be indefinitely many such units (143a— 
144e, recalled at 144e6-7). From this, as he then goes on to show 
in the rest of the second hypothesis, it follows that such a One is 
subject to having all the same kinds of features just denied to the 
One in hypothesis I, the features proper to a thing that is in place 





M The implications of 141d—142a for interpreting hypothesis I and, con- 
sequently, the contrast of its one with the one of hypothesis II are crucial— 
but, strangely, little noticed by commentators. It is only and specifically 
temporally determinate being, not being generally, that Parmenides’ argu- 
ment justifies denying to “the One” of hypothesis I. See Miller, Plato’s Par- 
menides, 89-91. 
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and time. Taken together, the first two hypotheses thus offer a con- 
ceptual articulation of the difference in kind between forms and 
things. Or, focusing this in terms of the question Parmenides’ refuta- 
tions of Socrates provoke, the first two hypotheses bring to light the 
sorts of one that each form, just insofar as it is not in place and time 
and, so, differs radically from the things that participate in it, must 
and must not be: the form must be simple, not composite, not a 
whole of parts, and it must be unique, not singular, not a one among 
indefinitely many similar others. 

This insight marks the beginning, but just the beginning, of the 
process of “conversion.” It is the task of hypotheses III-VIII to point 
out and provide a series of seminal notions to found and orient the 
work still to be done. In the remainder of this section I shall offer 
titular characterizations of the concerns of each of the remaining 
pairs of hypotheses. 

Hypotheses II—IV: Freed from thinking of forms on the model 
of things, we are also freed from interpreting participation as a real 
relation between things; neither the physical presence of one thing 
(whether as a whole or in part) in another nor the relation of likeness 
between two things, the flawed possibilities that Socrates was unable 
to resist in the first part of the dialogue, will do. However, setting 
aside these reifying conceptions of the relation of forms and things 
makes urgent the task of putting a well-oriented interpretation in 
their place. What is participation? In hypotheses I-IV Parmenides 
brings us back to the central task of working out an adequate concep- 
tion. In hypothesis III he offers the elements of an account that 
brings out the ontological priority and constitutive role of forms in 
relation to things. (We shall come back to this in due course. Expli- 
cating this account will be our principal project in Parts D and E 
below.) Then in hypothesis IV he argues that without participation 
so conceived, the things other than the One, that is, the things of 
ordinary experience, would have no discrete characters at all; thus 
IV stands in support of II, showing by reductio the necessity of par- 
ticipation. 

Hypotheses V—VI: If, as hypothesis I has established, forms are 
not subject to the characters proper to things in place and time, to 
what other characters are they subject? And how, if the ways famil- 
iar to us from our experience of things in place and time must fail, 
can they be known? In hypothesis V Parmenides brings out how 
each form, precisely as a one which “is not” in any place or time and 
is “different in kind” (éreporórns: 160d8, e1) from things, must be a 
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referent of discourse and knowledge, and must be capable of partici- 
. pating in other forms, including, on the one hand, greatness and 
smallness (see C.2.ii below) and, on the other, Being and Not-being 
in the timeless sense that is in play in veridical discourse. With this 
last point and his richly paradoxical elaboration of it in the final argu- 
ments of hypothesis V, Parmenides provides the elements for the 
method of collection and division. Then in hypothesis VI, repeating 
the motion of M-IV, Parmenides offers a reductio in support of V, 
showing that the very denial of the knowability and (in its special 
veridical sense) the Being of forms actually presupposes them. 

Hypotheses VII-VIII. Learning to think of forms not on the 
model of things (the youthful Socrates’ basic mistake) but as radi- ` 
cally distinct from things (hypotheses I-II) and ontologically prior to 
them (hypotheses II-IV) requires, conversely, learning to think of 
things as ontologically dependent and epistemically secondary to 
forms; this rethinking is the consummating task in the process of 
“conversion.” As we have noted, for the ontological dependence of 
things on forms, the account of participation in hypotheses I-IV 
has already provided the key insights; for their status as epistemically 
secondary, in turn, hypotheses V--VI set the stage by introducing the 
veridical sense of Being. Once we recognize the unqualified way in 
which each form “is” what it is, we will be struck, by contrast, with 
the way in which things are what they are only “apparently” or 
. “seemingly”; their characters are given to sense perception and are 
relative to changes of perspective and to flux over time. The work 
of hypotheses VII-VIII is to return to hypothesis II and rethink all 
the features there attributed to the One—that is, to the sort of one a 
thing is—in light of this fundamental contrast. Like II-IV and V- 
VI, they function as thesis and reductio, respectively, now to estab- 
lish the phenomenal status of participant things. 


C. Appearances of “the One” and “the Great and the Small.” 


This sketch of the project of the Parmenides provides the basic 
context we need in order to approach the account of participation in 
the third hypothesis. In order, however, to be prepared to see how 
that account fits with what Aristotle reports in Metaphysics A6, we 
must take one. further series of steps, as well: we must mark the 
major appearances in the hypotheses of “the One” and “the Great 
and the Small.” 
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1. The implicit presence of Unity. 

To avoid confusion, it is important to stress right at the outset ` 
that what Aristotle refers to as “the One” makes only a brief explicit ` 
appearance in the Parmenides. This would be what Parmenides, 
both in opening and closing his argument at 148a—144e in hypothesis 
II, calls “the One itself” (brò 76 čv: 143a6, 144e6) and distinguishes 
from “the One which is” (rò ëv dv: 143a5; 76 öv čv: 144e5). (I shall 
discuss this passage in subsection [3] below.) On the other hand, 
this “One itself”—or Unity, as I shall call it for clarity’s sake from — 
here onwards—has a pervasive implicit presence in the dialogue. 
In using the phrase “the One” (rò ëv) throughout hypothesis I and 
again throughout I-VHI* to refer to the sort of one or unit that 
each form is, Parmenides refers to each form in its aspect as an 
instantiation of Unity; as simple and unique, each form is a perfect 
exemplar of Unity. Thus the language of hypotheses I and IH- VII 
provides extensive evidence for part of teaching #2 in Aristotle’s re- 
port: what -Aristotle calls “the One” and Parmenides distinguishes as 
“the One itself” is, as the principle that each form in its perfect unity 
instantiates, a “cause” of the forms. 

Recognizing this, however, immediately generates at least three 
further sets of questions. 

First, does the status of the forms as instantiations of Unity im- 
ply, as Aristotle also says in #2, that Unity is cause “of what [each 
` form] is” (roù Ti éorev: 988a10)? If so, what should we understand 
this phrase to mean? As we noted in Part A, it seems impossible to 
take this to mean that the unique nature that each form is is itself 
derived from Unity. For there are many different forms; how could 
one self-same principle be the source of many different natures? But 
what else can the ri éo71, the “being” or “what [it] is” of the forms, 
refer to, and how is it that Unity can be cause of it? (We shall 
address this in Part E below.) ; 

Second, what are we to say of “the One” as Parmenides charac- 
terizes it in hypothesis II—the sort of one that is subject to shape, 
location, rest and motion, temporal relations, and so forth, in short, 
to all the features proper to things in place and time? Is this, “the 
‘One which is,” not also an instantiation of Unity? Hypotheses II and 





15 Throughout hypotheses II-VI the phrase “the One” refers to the 
sort of one that is studied in hypothesis I and the phrase “the others” refers 
to the sort of one that is studied in hypothesis II. See Miller, Plato’s Parmen- 

ides, 124—5, 139-41, 159-62. 
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VI-VII distance this “One” from Unity in two fundamental ways. 
Hypothesis JI, as we have noted, stresses the impurity of the unity 
that its “One” has: it is not simple but a whole of parts, and it is not 
unique but singular, a one among many; its unity is saturated with 
plurality. Hypotheses VI-VII, in turn, reconsider and revalue this 
impure unity, arguing that each sensible thing is only “apparently” or 
“seemingly” a whole (164c—d) and singular (d-e). These distancings 
of “the One” that is in place and time from Unity invite a further 
question: is there, between the forms that are simple and unique and 
the sensibles that are only apparently whole and singular, anything 
that exemplifies true wholeness and, again, true singularity? (These 
questions, too, we shall address in E below.) 

Third, on ‘Aristotle’s report Unity exercises its distinctive causal 
power conjointly with the Great and the Small. What presence do 
the Great and the Small have in the Parmenides? We shall take up 
this last question first. There are four significant appearances of the 
dyad in the hypotheses, to which we now turn. 


2. Greatness and Smallness in hypotheses II, V, and VII 

(i) Hypothesis II, 149d-151b. In this passage Parmenides of- 
fers a labyrinthine set of arguments to yield the contradictory conclu- 
sions that the One is both equal to (150d) and greater and smaller 
than (151b) others than it and, again, both equal to (150e) and greater 
and smaller than (151a) itself. To work through the details of the 
passage would require the lengthy exegesis I offered in an earlier 
study." For our present purposes, it must suffice to make two key 
claims. The first is essentially a distillation of the result of that exege- 
sis. As throughout the hypotheses, so here Plato has Parmenides 
work his way to contradictory conclusions in order to challenge the 
reader to a critical rethinking of the arguments. The results of such 
rethinking are striking. Parmenides generates the contradictions by 
fallaciously treating the forms of size, Greatness (uéye0os) and 
Smallness (a Kpórns), as themselves subject to the size properties 
which things receive by participation in them. If we respond criti- 
cally, purging this fallacy where it occurs, not only do the contradic- 
tions dissolve—what is more, the purged arguments provide the ba- 
sic steps of a modus ponens proof for the existence of the forms, . 
Greatness and Smallness and Equality, and for the participation in 
them of physical-sensible things! The modus ponens proof runs as 





16 Miller, Plato’s Parmenides, 105-11. 
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follows: (1) for things to be equal and greater and smaller with re- 
spect to one another, “this pair of forms, Greatness and Smallness” 
(rive TObTW Elôn, TÓ TE uéyebos Kai opLKpOTNs: 149e9) and, analo- 
gously, the form Equality must exist and come to be present in things; 
(2) “the One”—that is, any physical-sensible one—is in fact equal to 
itself and greater and smaller than others—that is, again, than other 
such ones; (3) the forms Greatness and Smallness and, analogously, 
Equality must therefore exist and come to be present in things. 

The second claim brings into focus a point already implicit in 
the first: Greatness and Smallness stand together as a dyad. Parmen- 
ides asserts this both indirectly, in his repeated uses of the dual 
(149e9, 10, 150a1, 150d1, 2) and the strongest formula for conjunction 
(Te . . . Kal: 149e9), and directly, in his argument at 150b-—d. In that 
passage Parmenides argues that if Smallness is not present in things, 
neither can Greatness be. For if Greatness were present without 
Smallness, then we would have the impossible situation of there be- 
ing something greater—namely, “that in which Greatness would be 
present” (150c1)—with nothing smaller for it to exceed. He follows 
this up at 150d1-2 by asserting that “these two (airTw TobTw) 
[namely, Greatness and Smallness] have their power of exceeding 
and being exceeded . . . with reference to each other.” If, as in our 
basic strategy of purging the argument, so here we resist the reduc- 
tion of the forms Greatness and Smallness to the status of greater 
and smaller things, we must take Parmenides’ claim to mean that the 
instantiation of each of the two forms always occurs with reference 
to an instantiation of the other. Although they are “opposites” and, 
so, two and not one, Greatness and Smallness function together in 
requiring that whatever participates in one have its character with 
reference to what participates in the other. 

(ii) Hypothesis V, 161c—e. As I noted in the summary above, 
hypothesis V stands in complementary relation to hypothesis I. 
Whereas in I Parmenides shows all the types of spatiotemporally de- 
terminate characters to which “the One”’—that is, the sort of one 
that each form is—is not subject, in V he shows the aspatial and 
atemporal characters to which it is subject; thus we learn that “the 
One which is not” (in any place or time) is the referent of discourse 
and knowledge (160c—d), is “different in kind” from (160d—e) and so 
“unlike” things (16la—b) but “like” itself (161b-—c), and “participates” 
in the sort of “Being” and “Not-being” that veridical discourse re- 
quires (16le—162b). Recognizing this as the project of hypothesis V 
is the key to interpreting the otherwise perplexing treatment of 
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Greatness and Smallness at 16lc—e. As before, Plato has Parmenides 
generate a provocative set of contradictory conclusions. He begins 
by reasoning that because the One “is not” and is unlike “the others,” 
that is, sensibles that do have being in place and time, it must also 
not be equal to them. Then he asks his interlocutor, the young “Aris- 
totle,” whether “things which are not equal are not unequal?” (Tà 
ôè ut) toa oùk &vica: 161c7—-8). When Aristotle says that they are, 
Parmenides draws out the consequences, bringing the argument 
around to contradict its starting-point: as unequal, the One must par- 
ticipate in Inequality; but Greatness and Smallness are the modes of 
Inequality, and they “stand apart” (adéorarov: d4—5), with Equality 
situated “between” them (yeTa@év: d5, 6, 7); hence the One must par- 
ticipate in Equality as well as in Greatness and Smallness. The piv- 
otal fallacy is, of course, Aristotle’s conflation of “not being equal” 
with “being unequal.” A one that “is not” in time or place is “not 
equal” to sensibles only in the sense that, as “different in kind” from 
(160d-e) and “unlike” them (16la—b), it does not have the size prop- 
erties that equality and inequality alike presuppose. How, then, can 
such a one participate in Equality and Greatness and Smallness? 
Strikingly, even as he asserts this participation, Parmenides takes 
care not to say that the One is itself greater or smaller or equal; he 
ascribes no size properties to it itself. Instead, in each case using 
the general noun, he speaks of Greatness (uéycĝos) and Smallness 
(opixporns) and Equality (toorns), and he says only that they “be- 
long to” it (éo7v with the dative: 161d3-4, 7-8, 8) or that it “has a 
share of” them (yeTein with the dative: el—2). In this way Plato 
incites us, even as we object to Aristotle’s conflation, to see what he 
surely does not: there must be a kind of participation or sharing be- 
tween the sort of nonspatiotemporal one that each form is, on the 
one hand, and Equality, Greatness, and Smallness, on the other, a 
sharing that implies no size properties for the form itself; this would 
be a participatory relation not between sensibles and forms but be- 
tween forms and forms. 

There are two questions to raise about the passage. First, what 
is the causal function of this new sort of participation? That is, what 
is it that requires, and is itself constituted as an effect of, this relation 
between Equality, Greatness, and Smallness and the form that in 
‘some way “has a share of” them? (We shall return to this question 
in Part E.) l 

Second, what is the significance of Parmenides’ placement of 
Equality as standing “between” Greatness and Smallness? Notice 
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that so long as Parmenides considers these three under their aspect 
as distinct forms, nothing motivates this placement; indeed, since, as 
he himself observes at 161d1—2, “Greatness and Smallness belong to 
Inequality,” it seems more natural to think in terms of a nested dou- 
ble contrariety, with Equality and Inequality as contraries and, within 
Inequality, Greatness and Smallness as contraries. In now placing 
Equality “between” Greatness and Smallness, however, Parmenides 
makes the same shift of attention that, as we just noted, his argument 
at 150d in hypothesis II requires: he turns from the relations these 
forms bear to one another as forms to the relations between the 
properties they bestow on the things in which they are present. Con- 
. sider the following. For something to be smaller is for it to be smaller 
than something else that is greater than it; smaller, therefore, always 
means smaller than something greater. The converse holds, of 
course, for the contrary; greater always means greater than some- 
thing smaller. Equality—that is, the sameness of size that Equality 
bestows on the things in which it is present—stands between these 
poles. If we let what is smaller increase and approach what is 
greater, we reach a limit point at which it becomes no longer smaller 
than but equal to what is in its turn no longer greater than but, now, 
equal to it. The same holds if we begin from the greater and let it 
decrease and approach what is smaller. Thus we have a continuum 
of size relations which takes the following schematic form: 


(what is (what is (what is 
smaller —___——_-- equal —______ greater 

than what is to what is than what is 
greater than it) equal to it) smaller than it) 


It is with this continuum of size relations in view that Parmenides 
speaks of Equality as in the middle “between” Smallness and 
Greatness. 

(iii) Hypothesis VII, 164c—d, 164e—-165a. Finally, there are 
two very brief passages in hypothesis VI that appear to confirm these 
last remarks—and with a focus that will prove of interest much later, 
‘when we come to reflect on the implications of Parmenides’ account 
of participation (Part E below). Parmenides is at work showing that 
“the others” —that is, sensible things—are only apparent unities, that 
in truth they have no indivisible material parts. Take “what seems 
the smallest” of such things, he suggests at 164c-d, and if you then 
compare it to any of the “bits” (kepuaTteCopueva; d4) that make it up, 
you will find it to be both many and great by comparison. And at 
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164e—165a he repeats the point, now, however, introducing equality 
as well. “And indeed each mass,” he says, 


will seem to be equal to the many smalls; for it could not proceed from 
appearing greater to [appearing] smaller without first seeming to move 
into the between (cis 76 ueratòù), and this would be the appearance of 
equality. (165a1-—5) ' 


Thus Parmenides traces the continuum we have just reconstructed. 
Whereas his example of smaller is the size relation of one thing 
(“what seems the smallest”: 164d1-2) to others, his examples of 
greater and equal are part-whole relations proper to any one thing 
within itself. The whole—or more precisely, since it is a whole with 
only seeming integrity, the “mass”—will be “immense” by compari- 
son to any one of its minute parts, the “bits” that make it up, but it 
will be “equal” to the sum of these, the “many smalls.” It is this turn 
to part-whole relations that will prove to be of interest later. 


3. Unity (“the One itself”) and the Great and the Small in 
hypothesis II. 


Finally, we need to consider the one passage in the dialogue in 
which, arguably, Unity and the dyad of the Great and the Small ap- 
pear together. This is the characterization of number in hypothesis 
Il at 144a-c. This characterization appears in the third and final part 
of Parmenides’ serpentine argument at 143a—144e for the claim that 
“the One” is many in number. As I noted in my earlier summary, 
Parmenides shifts the focus away from a “One which is,” which he 
took as his subject at the beginning of hypothesis II, and to “the One 
itself’ or Unity (airo rò čv), arguing that this has infinitely many 
instances; this is the single passage in the hypotheses where Parmen- 
ides focuses on “the One” neither in the sense of the sort of one a 
form is nor in the sense of the sort of one a sensible thing is but, 
rather, in the sense of the form Oneness, the form Unity. The three 
parts of the argument may be summarized as follows. (1) 143a4-— 
b8. Within a “One which is,” three characters may be distinguished: 
Unity (aùrò rò ëv), Being (ovcia), and—since these differ in a way 
that cannot be derived from either by itself— Difference. (2) 143c1- 
144e4. The existence of the various possible pairings of these char- 
acters presupposes the existence of number. For a “pair” implies 
the existence both of two and of one, and a pair taken together with 
a one yields three; two and three, in turn, imply twice and thrice; the 
various possible combinations of these, taken as the paradigm cases 
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of combinations of even and odd, yield the four multiplication sets, 
even times even, odd times odd, odd times even, and even times odd, 
and there is no number that these “leave out.” “If, then, there is a 
One,” Parmenides concludes, going back to the initial premise for the 
whole argument, “there must also be number” (144a4). (3) 144a5- 
e7." Finally, the existence of number implies the existence of infi- 
nitely many instances of Unity. Since “all number” (r&s &ptðuòs) 
participates in Being, so does “each part” (rò pópiov éxaaTov) of 
number; in this sense, the parts of number are also parts of Being. 
However, whatever is a part of Being, is also thereby a one (év yé 
vu: c5). Hence the distribution of Being by number to an infinite 
many is also the distribution of Unity by Being to this many. In this 
way, therefore, Unity is many (e4, e7.) 

In the second phase of his argument, Parmenides gives, so to 
speak, a classificatory description that covers all numbers; with his 
four multiplication sets, he constructs classes that, he claims, “leave 
out” no number. The description he offers in the third phase, at 
144a—c, is different in kind. Now he characterizes number in terms 
of its essential sequential structure and the forms that are in play in 
the constitution of this structure. On the one hand, there is the dyad 
of the Great and the Small. At 144b5-cl, Parmenides argues that ° 
insofar as “each part” of number participates in Being, Being 


is cut up into the smallest and the largest and all possible parts (Ka- 
TQAKEPUATLOTAL . . . WS OİŐV TE OULKPOTATa Kai peyLoTa Kal TAV- 
TaXwWS dvTa); it is divided to the supreme degree (nrévrwv p&dtoTa); 
there are infinitely many (a7épavra) parts of Being. 





17 Both Cornford and Allen translate 144a5-6 in a way that suggests 
that the argument turns from a consideration of number to a consideration 
of the many “things”—in an unrestricted and all-inclusive sense—that are. 
Thus, Cornford translates, “Now, if number is, there must be many things 
(ro\\& Gv ein), and indeed an unlimited plurality of things (mhi#Oo0¢ 
are.pov TV 6vTwy), that are”; Cornford, Plato and Parmenides, 141 
(Cornford’s stress on “are,” mine on “things”) Allen translates, “But further, 
if number is, plurality is, and an unlimited plurality of things which are”; 
Allen, Plato’s Parmenides: Translation and Analysis, 26 (emphasis added.) 
The key Greek words here, wo\\d@ and rov 6vTwy, are ambiguous and, 
taken by themselves, open to such translationote. However, the context 
suggests that they refer to numbers, for otherwise Parmenides is guilty of a 
thoughtless non sequitur. This is important, for only if we take 7o\\d& and 
r&v övrwv to refer to numbers, do we find in 144a-—c the characterization 
of numbers that exhibits the fifth of the six teachings that Aristotle reports 
in A6. 
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This language clearly suggests that number is to be thought of as an . 
infinitely divisible and infinitely extended continuum ranging from 
the relatively smallest to the relatively greatest possible magnitude; 
hence it is an abstract instantiation of the dyad of the Great and the 
Small. On the other hand, Unity plays a constitutive role as well. 
Each relative magnitude is a part of the continuum, and as a part, it - 
is “a one” (év yé Tt). Thus, 

Unity belongs to each of all the parts of Being, being lacking neither to 

smaller nor to greater nor to any other. (144c6-8) 
Hence, each part of number is conceived as a unit on the continuum 
between smallest and greatest. As such, it is an effect of the conjoint. 
causal power of Unity and the dyad of the Great and the Small. 

Read this way, 144a—c both offers indirect evidence for #5 of the 
Platonic teachings Aristotle reports in Metaphysics A6 and helps us 
on several counts to interpret what Aristotle says. It is only indirect 
evidence, for Parmenides gives an existence proof, not a derivation; 
he does not speak of the way numbers are actually “produced,” so 
we are left in the dark about just what the “quite natural” procedure 
might have been by which Plato, according to Aristotle, thought that 
the Great and the Small could be “molded” to form numbers.’ None- 
theless, the passage does give evidence that the. dyad of the Great . 
and the Small is one of the causes involved, and it supports the as- 
sumption that Unity is the other. (Recall problem [x] in Part A.) It 
also helps to support our reading of rov mpwTwy at Metaphysics 
987b34 as “the primary [numbers]”, namely, 1 and 2, rather than “the 
primes.” Prime numbers are no. less units on the continuum between 
smallest and greatest than any other number. 1 and 2, by contrast, 
have a special status. By Parmenides’ reasoning at 143d1-—3 (summed 
in subsection (2) above), the existence of a “pair” implies the exis- 

‘tence of 1 and 2. So soon as the dyad is invoked, therefore, 1 and 2 

are already in play and not to be derived.'® 





8 At first sight, Parmenides’ classificatory description of number in the 
second part of this argument seems to point toward the interpretation of 
TwY Tpwrwy as referring to prime numbers. If, as ancient Greek number 
theory is often said to hold, 1 is not to be classified as either odd or even, 
then. primes, since they are multiples only of themselves and 1, do not fit 
into any of Parmenides’ four multiplication sets. Thus Parmenides would 
seem to offer a derivation for all numbers @w twyv mpwrwyv, “except for the 
primes,” just as Aristotle says in reporting teaching #5. This interpretation, 
hawever, should be rejected for two reasons. First, as Allen argues, Parmen- 
ides’ classificatory description is not a derivation but an existence proof, 
Allen, Plato’s Parmenides: Translation and Analysis, 228. Second, Parmen- 
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These reflections return us with quickened interest to the prob- 
lem with which we ended Part A: if, now with the support of Parmen- 
ides 144a—c, we accept #5 as Plato’s teaching, then we must find an 
interpretation for #2 that prevents it from coinciding with #5; for if 
we were to take #2 to mean that Unity and the dyad “produce” the 
forms in a way that coincides with their “production” of numbers in 
#5, then the identity such a coincidence would imply between forms 
and numbers would stand in contradiction to the distinction between 
forms and numbers required by #4. Such an interpretation of #2 is 
suggested, I think, by the implications of the account of participation 
offered in the third hypothesis of the Parmenides. 


D. The Account of Participation in Hypothesis II. 


Hypotheses M-IV, V-VI, and VII-VIII, I have said, offer a series 
of seminal notions to found and orient the completion of the work of 
the “conversion of the soul.” The account of participation in hypothe- 
sis IU is, accordingly, pointedly fragmentary and invites expansion. We 
will begin with an interpretation of the account as it is given, then turn 
in Part E to the task of expansion. As we proceed, the presence of 
the teachings Aristotle reports should emerge with increasing depth 
and detail. 

Whereas the work of hypotheses I and II was to distinguish sys- 
tematically the kind of one a form is from the kind of one a physical- 
sensible thing is, the work of hypothesis III is to bring out the consti- 
tutive function of forms for things. Parmenides proceeds in two 
phases. In the first, 157b6-—158b4, he reasons deductively, establish- 
ing the fact of participation and assigning to the participated form 
and its participant things the different sorts of unity distinguished 
and explicated by hypotheses I and II, respectively. In the second 
phase, 158b5—d8, he explores what the form must provide its partici- 
pants and, correlatively, what these must be, so to speak, prior to 
participation in order to receive what the form provides. We shall 
consider each of these phases in turn. 


ides himself seems to see the primes as posing no problem for his classifica- 
tory description, for he says that it “leaves out” no number. It is therefore 
better to look not to the second but to the third part of the argument, and 
in particular to 144a—c, for an allusion to the Platonic derivation of number 
that Aristotle reports in teaching #5. 
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1. The first phase (157b6—158b4): simple “One,” composite 
“others”. 


Let us begin by retracing Parmenides’ argument in its own lan- 
guage. He begins by establishing that “the others” than “the One” 
can neither “be” (torı: 157b9) “the One,” for this would contradict 
their being “other” from it, nor “be utterly deprived of” it (oTéperat - 
ye TavTanact: cl—2). (He gives no reason for the latter denial here; 
but he does in hypothesis IV, where he argues at length that if “the 
others” are “utterly deprived of” the One [159e1, 160b1], they can 
have no characters at all.) As the intermediate between the extremes 
of identity and nonrelation, Parmenides invokes the relation of partic- 
ipation. But “in what way (77: 157c2),” the young Aristotle asks him, 
do “the others” participate in “the One”? Parmenides distinguishes 
two ways. First, they “have parts” (c3); for otherwise they would 
be “perfectly one” (mavredws .. . ëv: c4), and this, again, would 
contradict their being “other” than “the One.” Moreover, “the same 
argument” (6 aùròs Móyos: 157e6) holds for each of these “parts”; to 
be different from “the One,” each part must itself “have parts.” Sec- 
ond, “the others” must also be “many” (zo\\d: 158b3); for the only 
possibility apart from being “one” (which, once again, is impossible 
for them insofar as they are “others” [érepa: 158b2] than “the One”) 
and being “nothing” is that they be “more than one” (158b1—3). To 
be “many” or “more than one,” however, is to be many ones, many 
countable singulars. 

Heard on this first level, Parmenides’ argument is coherent and 
compelling. The reader who has recognized in the contrast between 
the ones of hypotheses I and II the contrast between form and physi- 
cal-sensible thing, however, will be able to hear the argument on a 
deeper level as well. The participated “One,” standing in contrast 
with the participating “others” as, in each case, not a whole of parts 
but simple and not a one among many but unique, is the sort of one 
a form is; “the others,” in turn, are in each case the sort of one that 
a physical-sensible thing is. And the argument elegantly expresses 
the appropriateness to physical-sensible things, both as different in 
kind from and as participating in forms, that they possess kinds of 
unity that fall short of the purity of the kinds of unity that forms 
possess. If, on the one hand, a physical-sensible thing were “per- 
fectly one,” that is, simple and unique, it could not be a physical- 
sensible thing to begin with; for no thing in place and time is indivisi- 
ble or incomparable with similar others. Rather, it would “be” a 
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form. If, on the other hand, a thing were to lack unity in every sense, ` 
it would have no characters at all; it could not even exist. Between 
these extremes stands the only viable possibility: each thing has the 
integrity of a composite and the singularity of a one among many. 


2. The second phase (158b5—d8): mhAOoc and népas. 


To see that whole-part composition and singularity are appro- 
priate to its status as a participant is not yet, however, to see how it 
is that a thing first acquires these basic characters. How is it that 
the presence of “the One’—that is, of some form—gives rise. to 
them? To explore this, Parmenides now leads Aristotle in an act of 
conceptual imagination (note “let us look at it this way,” “Q6e Z6w- 
pev, at 158b8, and “in thought,” 77 dvavoie, at c2), asking him to 
reflect on the condition of the participant “at the moment when” 
(rére, dT: 158b9) it first partakes of the form. In this way he is able 
to.lay bare the “nature” of the participant things as they are “in and 
of themselves” (7) © éaurav dios kaf’ éavTa&: 158d5—6), apart from 
the unity they acquire by means of participation, and this, in turn, 
enables him to set into relief what the form provides to transform 
this “nature” and constitute a composite singular thing. 

This “nature,” first of all, Parmenides calls drecpia, “limitless- 
ness” or “indeterminateness” (158d6), with respect to m)#0o<.'° 
Hence the participants are 7\70er nerpa . . . brà, “in themselves 
indeterminates in 7)i00c” (158b6—7). IT\780¢ means quantity, and 
its range of possible senses includes both multitude and magnitude. 
In an everyday use that nicely shows these two senses in play to- 
gether, rò 7\7)O0¢ designates “the people” as they are gathered to- 
gether in public assembly.” Thus the term invites us to think of a 
host or mass without definite number or structure. Parmenides’ re- 
flection on the participant prior to its acquisition of unity calls to 
mind something of just this sort. “If in thought we should take from 
such things the least [portion] (rò é\iytorov) we can, isn’t it neces- 
sary that this portion too be a 7700 and not a one?” (158c2—4). 
And this, he says, is what we will keep finding, so long as we go on 
investigating in this way. Three significant features of the participant 
can be distinguished at 158c5-—7. (1) ‘It’ is indenumerable. If “the 





" For the earlier appearances of this nature in hypotheses II (as Tà pj 
év) and in Ila, the corollary passage on “the instant,” see Miller, Plato’s 
Parmenides, 102-5, 116-17. 

2 Apology 31c. Note also rà 7707: Gorgias 452e8. 
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least portion” we can isolate is itself not a unit but an aggregate of 
still smaller portions which, in turn, are themselves not units but 
aggregates, and so on forever (cf. &eì: c6), then the participant simply 
has no ultimate component units for us to count up. Thus ‘it’ is 
neither a single one (for ‘it’ is an aggregate of many portions) nor a 
definite many made up of such ones (for there is no limit to the 
process by which we can keep finding fresh pluralities). ‘It’ is indefi- 
= nitely many. (2) ‘It’ has no definite shape, no internal or external 
order. For if ‘it’ did, we could distinguish ‘its’ parts, and then both 
‘it? and each of these parts would have: what ‘its’ least portions, and 
so ‘it’ itself, have been shown to lack, the singularity of a countable 
thing. Instead ‘it’ has the character of a shapeless mass, no more 
large in one place and small in another than the contrary. (3) This 
last character implies a third that Parmenides, while he does not 
name it, nonetheless suggests by his very appeal to our conceptual 
imagination. The participant has no independent existence in place 
and time. For everything that exists in place and time, even the 
merest heap or aggregate, has some minimal shape and structure. 
The shapeless mass that our imagination posits as ‘there,’ so to speak, 
prior to the moment of participation and as ready to receive whole- 
part composition and singularity from it cannot actually be anywhere 
in place and time; rather, ‘it’ can only first exist in place and time by 
means of that reception and as ‘it’ is first determined by it. 

On this account, for the participant to participate is for the in 
itself shapeless and indenumerable and nonexistent to be constituted 
as an existent thing of definite shape and number. To express this, 
Parmenides introduces the seminal notion of 7épac. The concrete 
meaning of zépa¢ is boundary or delimiting extremity, and it is in 
just this sense that Parmenides uses the word throughout the hypoth- 
eses (see 137d6, 145al, 165a5). At 158c7-d2 he says that “whenever 
each single part becomes a part, from the outset (767) it has a 
mépas”—a boundary—“in relation to other parts and in relation to 
the whole, and the whole has a népas”—again, a boundary—“in 
relation to the parts.” It is the participant’s participation in “the 
One” —that is, on our interpretation, in some form—that yields this 
manifold presence of 7épas. “For the others than the One,” Parmen- 
ides says at 158d3—5, “it follows from the One and their communing 
(kowwwvnoávrwv) with it that something different (érepdv T4) arises 
in them that gives them zépac in relation to each other; their own 
nature in and of themselves, on the other hand, gives them unlimited- 
ness (@meupiav).” As I think we should read this, Parmenides is 
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articulating the way in which, by bestowing on what participates in 
it its own presence or character (this would be the “something differ- 
ent”), a form exacts a definite order or structure of what otherwise 
would be an indenumerable and shapeless mass. Parmenides’ use of 
the quasi-logical idiom, “it follows from ... .” (cupBaiver èx .. .), 
is appropriate here because it is the essential or constitutive presence 
of determining structure and not any sort of efficient causality that 
he brings to focus. Thus, to violate the unremitting abstraction of 
the hypotheses and formulate an example, the form Oakness requires 
of whatever is to have it as its character that this—an oak tree—be 
structured by a set of boundaries: the roots, for instance, must be set 
apart from one another and from the trunk, and the trunk from the 
roots and the limbs, and the limbs from one another and from the 
trunk, all in a definite spatial array. Thus roots and trunk and limbs 
are first constituted as roots and trunk: and limbs or, to return to 
Parmenidean abstraction, as a definite number of determinately ar- 
rayed parts, and thus, conversely, the tree, the ordered ensemble to 
which each of these many parts belongs, is first constituted as this 
ensemble, as the whole of these parts. In this last respect, finally, 
the form is also responsible for the participant’s singularity: the same 
boundaries that distinguish and place its parts and thereby constitute 
the whole also bound this whole off from other wholes (note the 
plural ña: 158d7), distinguishing it as a one that belongs together 
with many similar ones. 


E. Forms as Causes: the “Unwritten Teachings” in 
Interplay in the Parmenides. 


Now how does this account of participation bear on the question 
of the teachings Aristotle reports in Metaphysics A6? At several 
points I have described the account of participation Plato has Par- 
menides offer in hypothesis II as pointedly fragmentary, and I 
have said that it invites expansion. It is in this invited expan- 
sion that compelling evidence of the reported teachings first pre- 
sents itself. 


1. A first expansion: the népac-providing form and the Great 
and the Small. 


To begin with, let us reconsider the participant as Parmenides 
lays it bare in his reflection at 158b-—c. Parmenides’ reflections show 
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that ‘it’ is not, “in and of itself,” “a one” (158b8) and, what this im- 
plies, that it has no independent existence; it exists only as subject 
to 7épac in the composite singular thing. This does not imply, how- 
ever, that it has no distinctive character of its own to contribute to 
the thing. If we press to distinguish this character, we will be re- 
minded of Parmenides’ two reflections on the Great and the Small in 
hypotheses II and V (recall Part C.2.i and ii above). 

In hypothesis I at 149d-151b, we noted, Parmenides argues that 
things can be greater or smaller—that is, can have size—only if the 
pair of forms, Greatness and Smallness, exist and come to be in them. 
As indeterminateness 7\/6¢«v.—that is, “in quantity,” in the double 
sense of magnitude and multitude—the “nature” of the participant is 
the unspecified possibility of size. In its indeterminateness, it is no 
more great than it is small, no more small than it is great; rather, it 
ranges unrestrictedly over the spectrum of possibilities framed by 
these, great and small, as mutually relative extremes. Brought to 
focus this way, the participant is itself the instantiation of the pair of 
forms, Greatness and Smaliness, and their special contribution is, 
therefore, to provide what the zépac-providing form cannot, the as- 
pect of physical bulk or extent. The zépac-providing form and Great- 
ness and Smallness thus exercise complementary causal functions. 
Whereas the zépac-providing form is responsible for the physical- 
sensible thing’s being a determinately structured whole, Greatness 
and Smallness, by providing through their instantiation the in itself 
indeterminate bulk that is determinately structured, are responsible 
for the fact that this whole is physical-sensible. 

In hypothesis V at 161c—e, in turn, Parmenides incites us to con- 
sider a kind of participation or sharing between the sort of nonphysi- 
cal one that each form is, on the one hand, and Equality, Greatness, 
and Smallness, on the other, that implies no size properties for the 
form itself; this, as I noted, leaves us to ask what it is that does 
receive the properties of size. Now we can see more fully what 
Parmenides gives us occasion to recognize. In exercising their causal 
functions, the 7épa¢-providing form, on the one hand, and Greatness 
and Smallness, on the other, must collaborate with each other; it is 
this collaboration that Parmenides acknowledges by introducing the 
new kind of sharing at 16lc—e. In this relation, neither does “the 
One” — that is, the 7épac-providing form—itself receive the proper- 
ties of size nor do Greatness and Smallness receive mépac; rather, 
each bestows its distinctive character upon—and by doing so, first 
permits—the other’s instantiation. 
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Seen together this way, these three passages— 149d—151b in hy- 
pothesis JI, 158b-—d in IM, and 161c—e in V—attest in Plato the first 
of the six teachings Aristotle reports in A6. Moreover, they ease 
some of the concern I expressed at the outset (recall problem [ii]) 
about the potentially distortive effect of Aristotle’s reliance on his 
own technical terms. For teaching #1, at least, Aristotle’s language 
seems strikingly appropriate. To sum up with the help of this lan- 
guage: the three passages show, on the one hand, that a wépas-pro- 
viding form must find, in the in itself indeterminate bulk that instanti- 
ates Greatness and Smallness, the “underlying matter” upon which 
to impose the appropriate boundaries and, on the other hand, that 
Greatness and Smallness must find, in these boundaries, the de- 
termining structure that first lets their instantiation exist in place and 
time and, constituting it as a physical-sensible thing of some definite 
type, makes it “what it is.” Thus “forms”—specifically, in each case 
the 7épac-providing form—‘“and the dyad, the Great and the Small, 
are conjointly the causes of sensibles.” 


2. A second expansion: forms of parts. 


In the first phase (157b—158b) of his account of participation in 
hypothesis III, Parmenides goes out of his way to note that “the same 
argument” (157e6) that holds for each of “the others’—the argu- 
ment, namely, that requires that each thing be a whole of parts—also 
holds for each of the parts of a thing. Hence, as a one (év: 158a2) 
that must differ in kind from the sort of one that a form is, each part 
must itself have parts and, so, be a whole in its own right. We are 
now in position to recognize several striking consequences of this 
analogy of part and whole. 

First, if a sensible thing is first constituted as a whole by partici- 
pating in some 7épac-providing form, then, since each part of a thing 
must also be a whole in its own right, each part must also participate 
in some 7zépac-providing form of its own. But, secondly, the identi- 
ties of the parts of a whole, in answering to the identity of the whole, 
must answer as well to one another; it is precisely by the way parts 
befit one another that they realize the specific whole-part structure 
that a thing’s zépac-providing form requires of it. These two points 
fit’ together to imply a complex web of relations just among forms. 
That the identity of each part is determined by the form of the whole 
is to say that a thing’s 7épac-providing form, in constituting the in 
itself indeterminate participant as a composite thing, calls for or im- 
plicates a definite set of forms of-varts. That these are forms of 
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parts implies that each such form requires, as its complements, just 
those select other forms of parts that permit it to play its specific 
role within the whole. 

Before moving on, there is a noteworthy connection to make. 
We observed earliér (near the end of Part C.1) that in hypothesis VII 
Parmenides reevaluates the way things in place and time have their 
characters and judges that such ones are what they are only “appar- 
ently” or “seemingly,” not “truly”; this, since it implies that sensibles 
are only “apparently” and not “truly” many and, in each case, whole, 
moved us to ask the question whether there is in fact anything that 
exemplifies true wholeness and number. Our second expansion 
seems to provide one answer. Insofar as the forms of parts each 
require one another as complements, they are essentially related; and 
any such set will be a definite number of forms. Thus the set of 
forms of parts for which, in each case, a 7épac-providing form calls 
will be a true whole of a true plurality of forms. Recognizing this 
permits us to mark out several levels in an emerging causal hierarchy. 
Between the truly simple and unique one that each 7épac-providing 
form is and the only apparent or seeming wholes that things in place 
and time are, there stand the true wholes of, in each case, the definite 
number of forms of parts for which the 1épacs-providing form calls.”! 





21 Preciseness requires two asides: (1) To be able to distinguish levels 
it is important to distinguish the wholes composed of the forms of parts from 
the physical-sensible wholes composed of these parts. The former are what 
the method of collection and division seeks; to speak in the terms Socrates 
uses in his account of this at Philebus 16c-—-17a, they are the limited “many” 
(zodd&: 16d6) by which the dialectician explicates the “single form” (uiav 
idéav: 16d1) from which division begins. As forms, they are not subject to 
time and place. The physical-sensible wholes of parts, by contrast, instanti- 
ate these wholes of forms and are, in each case, in some definite time and 
place. (For exegesis of this whole of forms as what collection and division 
seek, see Mitchell Miller, “The God-Given Way,” Proceedings of the Boston 
Area Colloquium in Ancient Philosophy 6 (1990): 323-59.) (2) That there 
are such wholes of forms does not imply that the zépac-providing forms 
that implicate them are themselves wholes; nor does it imply that the forms 
of parts—-forms that are, in each case, a 7épas-providing form that impli- 
cates a further ensemble of forms of parts—are themselves wholes. A 
népac-providing form does not itself consist in the plurality of forms that it . 
requires be instantiated by the sensibles that embody it. Its causal priorjty 
in being the form that calls for that plurality of forms makes such an identi- 
fication impossible. On the wépac-providing form’s prescinsion from the 
composite character of the wholes of forms, see Miller, Plato’s Parmenides, 
179-83; on its prescinsion from the composite character of the physical- 
sensible that embodies it, see also Mitchell Miller, “Unity and Logos: A Read- 
ing of Theaetetus 201c—210a,” Ancient Philosophy 12 (1992): 87-111. 
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3. A third expansion: the continuum and the normative role of 
the forms. 


If we now bring these first two expansions together, a third pre- 
sents itself. In the first expansion we have seen that the 7épac- 
providing form must collaborate with Greatness and Smallness in 
order that, through the imposing of boundaries, the in itself indeter- 
minate participant be constituted as a single, composite thing with 
determinate magnitude. In the second expansion we have seen that 
analogously as does a single, composite thing, so also does each part 
of a thing have its own zépac-providing form. From these theses it 
follows that, analogously as does the zépac-providing form of the 
‘composite whole, so also does the 7épas-providing form of each part 
collaborate with Greatness and Smallness. What does this collabora- 
tion involve? If we press ourselves to explicate it, there emerges yet 
another structural level in the causal hierarchy we have begun to 
trace. We have just observed that each of the forms of parts requires 
each of the others. This implies that each such form, in providing 
boundaries to its participant, apportions its participant to fit together 
with the participants in each of the other forms of parts. This im- 
plies, in turn, that the forms of parts establish sizes for the parts that 
are appropriate both to the size of the whole and one another, 
with some parts greater, some equal, some smaller.” 

The key notions here are those, first, of size as relative greatness . 
or smallness and, second, of the appropriate. The notion of the rela- 
tivity of size implies just that continuum of possibilities, ranging from 
smaller through equal to greater, that we noted earlier in our discus- 
sion of hypothesis V. The places on this continuum are essentially 
relative to each other, and these relations lend themselves to expres- 
sion as ratios or proportions. To see this, it helps to construct a 

schematic example: say that form W calls for forms-of-parts A, B, C, 
. and D; and say that for any sensible thing w that embodies W, forms 
A, B, C, and D require of the parts embodying them—a, b, c, and d, 
respectively—that b be twice the size of a, that b and c be equal to 





22 Note that for the sake of illustrative clarity I have let the example 
oversimplify on at least two counts. (1) There is no necessity in the argu- 
ment for a form to require just one particular proportion for the size of its 
participant relative to the sizes of others; it might equally well require that 
this size fall within a range of proportions. (2) The second expansion im- 
plies a potentially limitless series of conceptual divisions of a thing into 
parts, and the example captures only one level of this series. 
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each other, and that d be five times as big as a. Assuming that we 
have accounted for all the parts on this level of whole-part structure, 
these ratios imply that part a is a tenth as big as the whole sensible 
thing w, that b and c are each a fifth as big, and that d is half as big. 
We can diagram the compound proportion of all the parts and the 
whole together, namely, a:b:c:d:w::1:2:2:5:10, this way: l 


smaller (<— equal —) greater 


With the notion of the appropriate, in turn, we articulate the 
sense in which these ratios spell out what a good embodiment of 
form W would be. The compound ratio 1:2:2:5:10 stands as a set of 
normative specifications for sensible embodiments of W. To illus- 
trate this, again very simply, suppose that an actual part b stands in 
the ratio 1:3 (that is, 2:6) to an actual part d; since their forms B and 
D call for a ratio of 2:5, d will be too big, and, conversely, b will be 
too small. Or suppose that b stands to d as 1:2 (that is, 2:4); now b 
will be too big, and d, too small. These ratios, 1:3 and 1:2, miss the 
ratio 2:5, falling short of it and exceeding it, respectively. The ratio 
2:5, in turn, because it expresses the size relations required by the 
forms B and D and—prior to these forms and itself the source of 
their requirements—by the form W, has the status of what is appro- 
priate. Should the sizes ‘of actual parts b and d stand in the ratio 2:5, 
then, at least in this respect, the sensible w that has these parts will 
be a good embodiment of the form W. Of course, it is possible for b 
and d to stand in the proportion of 2:5 and yet both miss the larger 
set of proportions that is regulative for the whole w; to be a com- 
pletely or perfectly good embodiment, an ideal case, of the form W, 
a sensible w must conform in all of its part:part and part:whole ratios 
to the compound proportion 1:2:2:5:10. 

4. The reported teachings in interplay. 

If these three expansions successfully explicate implications of 
Parmenides’ account of participation, then it is fair to say that we 
have, in the Parmenides, a potential display of all the teachings Aris- 
totle reports in Metaphysics A6. Of the six teachings, #5 (the deriva- 
tion of number from the Great and the Small and, we have seen, 
Unity) is the least fully disclosed, appearing by itself in the last stage 
of the argument regarding Unity (ai76 rò čv) in hypothesis II. (See 
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Part C.3 above.) The remaining five appear more fully and in their 
interplay in the three expansions. We have already recognized teach- 
ing #1 in the collaboration of the 7épac-providing form with Great- 
ness and Smallness in constituting sensible things. (See Part E.1 
above.) To bring to focus how the other four teachings are also at 
work in this constitutive activity requires a series of closely con- 
nected recognitions leading, in turn, from #4 to #6 to #2 to #3. 

(i) On “the mathematicals” (teaching #4). With the continuum 
and the set of ratios by which the forms mark places on it, we have 
come to (a key class, at least, of) “the mathematicals” that Aristotle 
reports Plato to have posited as “intermediate” between forms and 
sensibles. The continuum and these ratios are in their very natures 
mathematical structures. That they stand “intermediate” between 
forms and sensibles follows from just the considerations that Aris- 
totle briefly indicates in A6 at 987b16-18.” On the one hand, as a 
range of pure possibilities of relative size, the continuum is an ab- 
stract instantiation of the dyad of Greatness and Smallness. Simi- 
larly, the set of ratios are abstract specifications, applicable to any 
possible embodiment of the set of forms that pick them out. Neither 
has any physical-sensible actuality any locus in time or place. Like 
the forms, therefore, the continuum and the ratios are “timeless and 
unchanging” (diéta Kai àkivnraæ: 987b16—17). On the other hand, 
the continuum and the ratios cannot be elevated to the level of the 
forms. However abstract, the continuum is nonetheless an instantia- 
tion of the dyad of Greatness and Smallness. Whereas there is but 
one form Greatness and but one form Smallness, there are indefi- 
nitely many continua and on each one there are infinitely many possi- 
ble balances of greater and smaller. Similarly, both the ratios and 
the numbers that comprise them are many; our schematic example, 
for instance, requires two 2s in its compound form 1:2:2:5:10, and in 
its initial and final pairs, 1:2 and 5:10, it repeats the ratio 1:2. Thus, 
to recall Aristotle’s apt formulations, whereas on the one hand each 
form is “unique” (ëv . . . póvov: 987b17), on the other, just as with 
sensibles, so with the continuum and the ratios, there are in each 
case “many similars” (7TOAN &7TTa bora: 987b17). 





23 This is particularly striking because, as Julia Annas notes, in none of 
the passages in the dialogues usually cited as evidence for crediting teaching 
#4 to Plato does the reason given for distinguishing mathematicals from 
sensibles coincide with what Aristotle reports in A6; see Julia Annas, “On 
the Intermediates,” Archiv fuer Geschichte der Philosophie 57, no. 2 (1975): 
146-66. 
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(ii) On forms and numbers (teaching #6). Remarkably, the 
discovery of the ratios and the continuum of relative sizes points to 
a surprisingly straightforward way in which we can interpret #6 and 
undercut the apparent contradiction we noted at the outset between 
#4 and #6. How, we asked, can we harmonize the distinction Aris- 
totle reports Plato to have drawn between “the mathematicals” and 
forms with the identification he reports Plato to have made between 
forms and numbers? (Recall Part A, problem [ix].) We have just 
noted the basis for the distinction: since each is unique, the forms 
differ in kind from numbers. At the same time, our third expansion 
of Parmenides’ account of participation has revealed a functional 
equivalence of forms with numbers. The form of a thing, we have 
argued, calls for a set of forms of parts, and each of these forms 
picks out a ratio“ on the continuum between smaller and greater; 
this ratio specifies the relative size that an actual sensible part must 
- have if it is to instantiate its proper form and so contribute to a good 
instantiation of the form of the whole. It is, therefore, as a ratio, a 
relation of numbers, that each form of a part is expressed in func- 
tioning as the cause of an actual sensible part. More comprehen- 
sively, insofar as the 7épac-providing form calls for the full array of 
forms of parts that, in turn, pick out a correlative array of ratios on 
` the continuum, it is as this array of ratios that the 7épac-providing 
form is expressed in functioning as the cause of an actual sensible 
whole. This, I suggest, is the significance of the qualified identity of 
forms and numbers: even while forms themselves are different in 
kind from numbers, nonetheless as causes of sensible things they are 
expressed as—and so in this function are effectively the same as— 
numbers.” 

(iit) On Unity, the dyad, and forms (teaching #2). This inter- 
pretation of the causal function of the forms gives us, at last, the 
resources to develop and complete our interpretation of teaching #2, 
that “Unity and the dyad, the Great and the Small, are conjointly the 
causes of the forms.” As we observed much earlier (Part C.1), the 





4 Or, again, a range of ratios. (Recall note 21 above.) 

25 This interpretation may help to make sense of the otherwise puz- 
zlingly indirect way in which the identity of forms and numbers emerges in 
Metaphysics A6. Aristotle never says directly that forms themselves and 
numbers are the same; rather, his focus is on their causal functions. As we 
saw (recall note 8 above), he says first that forms are “causes of everything 

else” (987b18-19), then that numbers are “causes of the being of everything 
else” (987b24—25). 
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Parmenides provides the point of departure with its characterization 
of “the One” in hypothesis I. In giving us occasion to recognize the 
forms as, in each case, a simple and unique one, Parmenides lets the 
forms come to light as perfect instantiations of Unity. Recognizing 
this, however, left us with the difficult task of bringing to-focus just 
what it is that Unity thereby causes; as we put it earlier, recalling 
Aristotle’s language at 988a10: what is the ri éorv, the “being” or 
“what [it] is” of each form, of which Unity is “cause”? We are now 
in position to open this up and explicate all together the complex of 
factors and relations it involves. First of all, the “being” or “what [it] 
is” of the forms is to be causes of the composite unity and singularity 
of the sensibles that participate in them, and it is this causal power 
that Unity itself causes in its instantiations. Thus it belongs to the 
forms, as instantiations of Unity, to instantiate not only the nature 
that it is, namely, simplicity and uniqueness, but also the causal 
power to bestow unity that belongs to this nature. This is expressed 
in the analogy that lies at the core of the causal hierarchy we have 
been tracing: as Unity is cause of the being of certain ones, namely, 
the forms, so must these ones themselves be causes of the being of 
JSurther ones, namely, composite singular physical-sensible ‘things. 
But this latter causality, we have just seen, requires the continuum 
of possible sizes, and this, in turn, is the abstract instantiation of 
Greatness and Smallness. To spell out the full web of connections 
once again: for a form to be cause of a sensible thing is for it to 
provide determining boundaries to the in itself indeterminate partici- 
pant, the concrete instantiation of Greatness and Smallness (first 
expansion). These boundaries structure the thing into a whole of 
mutually apportioned parts. Hence they presuppose not only the 
forms of these parts and, so, the 7épac-providing form’s implication 
of these forms (second expansion) but also the continuum of possi- 
ble sizes on which these forms pick out the appropriate ratios (third 
expansion). We can therefore explicate the core analogy, but now 
starting from sensibles, as follows: whereas a sensible thing has as 
its causes a form and the dyad, present concretely as the providing 
of boundaries and the in itself indeterminate participant, respectively, 
a form in its causal being—that is, to put this into the sharpest 
possible focus: in the providing of boundaries that bestows on the 
thing its basic unity—has as its causes Unity itself and the contin- 
uum of possible sizes. Hence, to restate #2 in this focus: Unity and 
the dyad are, conjointly, causes of the forms in their being as, in 
turn, causes of the being of sensibles. 
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(iv) On Unity and “good,” the dyad and “ill” (teaching #8). 
The notions of rò ed and rò kakòç, “good” and “ill,” bring to the 
fore the normative character of the causality of the forms. We first 
came to this in characterizing the ratios that the forms of parts pick 
out on the continuum as “appropriate”; for the parts of a sensible to 
stand in these proportions to one another is for the sensible to be a 
good embodiment of its 7épac-providing form. Since, tracing back 
to the apex of the causal hierarchy, the forms that pick out these 
ratios are implicated by the 7épac¢-providing form and this form, in 
turn, thereby exerts the unity-bestowing power that Unity itself gives 
it, it is Unity itself that is the ultimate cause of the order “appro- 
priate” to sensible things. As we are reminded by hypothesis VI, 
.. however, it is impossible for things in place and time fully to realize 
this order. Plato does not have Parmenides speak of the ultimate 
ontological cause of the disorder and instability of physical-sensible 
things. In light of our expansions of the account of participation, 
however, Aristotle’s report of teaching #3 is suggestive. For the parts 
of a sensible to miss their appropriate proportions is for some to be 
too great, others to be too small. Is there, proper to Greatness and 
Smallness themselves, a tendency to excess and deficiency? There 
are traces of this in both the abstract and the concrete instantiations 
of the dyad. The abstract instantiation, the continuum, is in itself a 
range of essentially relative possibilities; nothing in its own nature 
restricts or limits these possibilities—on the contrary, one cannot 
think any determinate possibility on the continuum without thereby 
being reminded of other possibilities that exceed and are exceeded 
by it. This points back to the mutual resistance of the contraries that 
frame the continuum: it belongs to the very natures that Greatness 
and Smallness are, according to our interpretation of Parmenides’ 
argument at 150b—d, that the characters they bestow are relative and 
reciprocal; “they have their power of exceeding and being exceeded 

. with reference to each other” (d1—2). In turn, the concrete 
instantiation of the dyad, the in itself indeterminate participant, has 
this indeterminateness, d@7eupia, as its essential character (158d). 
Hence the need for tépaTa, “boundaries.” The verbal echoes, pres- 
ent even more strongly in the Greek, of binding and bonds suggest 
an instability, a tendency for change, that the 7épac-providing form 
must overcome. Needless to say, none of this can be taken naively, 
as if either the continuum or the in itself indeterminate were itself a 
sensible thing standing in a real relation with ratios and with bound- 
aries, respectively. Aristotle’s report, however, suggests that Plato 
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found in the dyad the capacity—first given existence, paradoxically 
enough, by the imposition of the very order that constrains it—for 
falling into disorder and disproportion. Thus the dyad would be the 
ultimate cause of “ill.” 


F. Acknowledgments and Tasks. 


Let me close by acknowledging several limitations of this recon- 
struction that suggest the need for further inquiry. The first belongs 
to the reconstruction itself, the second to the teachings recon- 
structed. 


1. The different hermeneutic status of the three expansions. 


It is appropriate to be as explicit as possible about the interpre- 
tive character of our reflections. In at once confronting the persistent 
reader of the Parmenides with a web of contradictions and replacing 
Socrates with Aristotle as Parmenides’ interlocutor, Plato, I have said, 
shifts to the reader the responsibility to probe the hypotheses with 
“meddlesome inquiries.” Thus it is the very nature of the text to 
invite the sort of active and constructive response that we have 
brought to a head in the three expansions of the account of participa- 
tion. Having said this, I must also acknowledge that as we move 
from the first to the third, we take the text increasingly into our own 
hands. Explicating implications in a passage that a text itself, in 
some distinct passage, seems to play on and so confirm is one thing; 
explicating implications that a text does not acknowledge in this way 
is something else; and explicating the further implications of unac- 
knowledged implications is something else again. The three expan- 
sions seem to differ in this way. The first, linking the account of 
Greatness and Smallness in hypothesis II with the characterization of 
the participant as màñĝoçş in I and, again, linking the interplay of 
mépas and 7\AGo0¢ in I with the notion of an eidetic communion of 
“the One” and Greatness and Smallness in V, connects arguments 
that are explicit in the text, weaving them into the whole that they 
themselves seem to call for. By contrast, the second expansion, in 
recognizing that the analogy of part to whole asserted in M implies 
that just as there is a form of the whole, so there must be forms of 
parts, starts from an argument that is explicit in the text and dis- 
covers, as its logical implication, something that is not explicit in the 
text, the notion of forms of parts. By contrast with this, the third 
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expansion, in recognizing what the first two taken together imply, 
starts from what is only implicit in the text and arrives, again, at 
something that is only implicit, the continuum of size and the norma- 
tive role of the forms of parts. . 
The different hermeneutic status of the three expansions raise 

important questions and points to the need for fresh inquiry. Has 
our reconstruction of the “unwritten teachings” uncovered meaning 
that Plato actually intended in the Parmenides —or have we arrived 
at meaning that is only, at best, logically implied by what he actually 
intended, meaning that he would not have recognized as his own? 
Between these extremes there is also the possibility that we have 
worked out implications that Plato himself had not yet seen in com- 
posing the Parmenides but did come to intend and articulate later 
on. It is not at all clear to me that it is possible to reach a final 
judgment on these issues. But the crucial next step, in any case, 
should be to. look to other dialogues to see whether or not they tend 
to confirm or, at least, encourage us in this reconstruction of the 
“unwritten teachings.” Important texts to study include, in particular, 
the Philebus with its treatments of dialectic, of the four kinds, and 
of the continua of pleasure and knowledge; the Statesman with its 
treatment of measure, its closing display of nonbifurcatory dialectic, 
and its continuum of the vigorous and the gentle;”* and Republic VII 
with its account of the mathematical curriculum and the connections 
this may suggest between the forms and ratio.” 


2. Unity and the Good. 

I have restricted the scope of this reflection to the six “unwritten 
teachings” Aristotle reports in Metaphysics A6 because, as I re- 
marked in a note at the outset, it is precisely for them that the 
hypotheses of the Parmenides provide evidence. It would take us 





26 Tn Plato’s Late Ontology, Sayre concentrates on the first two passages 
just noted in the Philebus. In Aretebei Platon und Aristoteles, Kraemer 
studies the first and third passages just noted in the Statesman. For my 
own first effort to study the Parmenides, the Philebus, and the Statesman 
as, taken together, exhibiting the “unwritten teachings” in their systematic 
interplay, see “Dialectical Education and Unwritten Teachings in Plato’s 
Statesman,” in The Sovereignty of Construction: Studies in the Thought 
of David Lachterman, ed. Daniel Conway and Pierre Kerszberg (Rodopi, 
forthcoming). 

27 Deeply encouraging for the prospects of this inquiry is D. H. Fowler's 
argument in his The Mathematics of Plato’s Academy: A New Reconstruc- 
tion (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1987) that each of the five disciplines is 
driven by a basic concern with ratio. 
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far beyond the limits of this essay now to open discussion to the 
various other teachings that are reported by Aristotle outside A6 and 
by others after him. That is work we must defer for other occasions. 
However, the reconstruction we have come to may offer some help 
in interpreting one of the best known of those teachings, Aristoxenus’ 
report of Plato’s lecture (or series of lectures?) on the Good.” Let 
me offer several remarks about this. 

Aristoxenus describes the content of what Plato taught in a sen- 
tence. Here is a close translation: “the discourses (oi \éyov) were 
about formal studies (ua@@nudTwv) and numbers and geometry and 
astronomy and, to make a long story short, that good is one (kai rò 
népas bre &yadov èorw év).”” It is tempting to read &yaĝóv and 
év as short-hand for 76 &ya66v, “the Good,” and rò ëv, “the One”; if 
we do, then we learn that Plato took the Good to be identical with 
Unity. However, in the context of Platonic discourse the insertion 
of the definite article is a fundamental revision, for it shifts focus 
from the character that a form bestows to the form itself. Is there, 
without that revision, a good reading for Aristoxenus’ sentence? In 
fact, if we hold back and instead take &ya@év and ëv to refer to the 
characters bestowed by the Good and by Unity, our reconstruction 
of the “unwritten teachings” seems to fit precisely as the “long story” 





8 On the circumstances of the lecture, see Gaiser, “Plato’s Enigmatic 
Lecture ‘On the Good’,” Phronesis 25, 1 (1980): 5-37. 

2 The Harmonics of Aristoxenus, edited with translation notes by 
Henry Macran (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1902), 122.18-14 (= 30.25-31.1). 
In giving this translation I accept important claims from Cherniss and 
Kraemer but, too, offer a suggestion of my own. Cherniss makes the persua- 
sive point that “the position of to peras proves that it is adverbial.” See 
Cherniss, The Riddle, 87 n. 2. Thus read, the phrase 76 wépas is not an 
‘allusion to the notion of zépas, “boundary” (or later, in the Philebus, “ra- 
tio”), but has its more colloquial meaning of “to make a long story short,” 
“in the final analysis,” and so forth. Kraemer argues persuasively that to 
read &yadév éoTtv čv as “the Good is one” or as “there is only one Good” 
(Cherniss suggests both of these possibilities) cannot be right, for either 
interpretation would have the lecture “peak” in a point that is presupposed 
at the outset. See Kraemer, Arete bei Platon, 423-4. But rather than follow 
Kraemer in reading dya0év as T &yadév (= Tò &yadév) and čv as rò ëv, 
that is, as substantives referring to the principles of the Good and the One, 
I suggest that we read &ya0év and ëv as, in effect, mentions rather than 
uses of these characters. It is as if, to construct a parallel case, one wanted 
to speak in shorthand fashion of one’s understanding of what it is for a 
person to be happy and wrote, for instance, “to make a long story short, 
happy is loved” or “happy is healthy.” Read thus, the clause is, like the rest 
of the sentence, a summary expression referring to what Plato took “what 
it is for something to be good” to mean, namely, “for it to be one.” 
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that Aristoxenus both refers to and cuts short. Notice, first, that “the 
discourses” Aristoxenus names would provide a. very appropriate 
preparation for the “unwritten teachings”: the “formal study” of 
“numbers” would introduce the notion of ratios on a continuum, the 
study of “geometry” would show how certain forms implicate, for 
whatever participates in them, certain ratios as essential structures, 
and the study of “astronomy” would show how these ratios consti- 
tute a normative order for physical-sensible existence. If, secondly, 
we take a&yabov to refer not to the form but to the character, “good,” 
then it would seem. to have the same meaning as the adverb eù in 
Aristotle’s report of teaching #3: both words bring to focus the ques- 
tion of what constitutes normative order, of what constitutes a thing’s 
being “in good condition.” And here the “unwritten teachings” seem 
to provide precisely the content that Aristoxenus sums up. For a 
physical-sensible thing to be “in good condition,” it must have the 
parts for which its 7épac-providing form, implicating a definite set of 
forms of parts, calls; further, its parts must conform to the ratios on 
the continuum of size that these forms of parts pick out. However, 
for a thing to meet these requirements is for it to receive, thanks to 
the conjoint causality of Unity and the dyad, its own proper unity as 

‘a complete and well-apportioned whole. Hence, now to revert to 
Aristoxenus’ words for an apt summary formula, for a thing to be 
“good” is for it to be “one.” 

Notice that this reading of Aristoxenus’ sentence leaves open 
and as a further question the relation of the Good and Unity. Was 
the assertion of their identity also part of the “longer story” that 
Aristoxenus cuts “short”? Our reconstruction of the “unwritten 
teachings” suggests two lines of response that may be at odds with 
one another; each centers around a particular Platonic motif—the 

- homonymy of a form and its effects and the distinction between the 
nature of something and the causal power that it thereby has. On ` 
the one hand, a key thesis of the “unwritten teachings” is that in its 
bestowal of whole-part structure, a 7épas-providing form instantiates 
Unity. But the structure that is bestowed, we have argued, consti- 
tutes the participant’s “good.” Does this not imply that this structure 
is also an instantiation of the Good? If so, then Unity and the Good 
coincide in their causal work. On the other hand, is this coincidence 
sufficient to establish their intrinsic identity? Here the distinction of 
a nature and its causal powers becomes relevant. We have implied 
this distinction in our interpretation of teaching #2, arguing, in effect, 
that while the conjunction of Unity and the dyad is necessary for the 
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forms to play their causal roles in relation to sensibles, it is not suffi- 
cient to explain the very being of the forms in their diversity. Must 
we not now apply this distinction again with regard to the Good and 
to Unity? From their coincidence in their causal work it does not 
follow that they coincide in their very being. Here we are confronted 
with the need for an inquiry which, at least as we have interpreted 
them, outstrips the “unwritten teachings,” an inquiry into the being 
kab’ abró, “in and for itself,” of goodness and of unity.” 


Vassar College 





5° T owe thanks to my colleagues in the philosophy department at Vas- 
sar College, especially Doug Winblad, Jennifer Church, Jesse Kalin, Michael 
McCarthy, and Michael Murray, for helpful discussion of an earlier version 
of this essay. 
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. ADAMS, _E. M. Religion a and Cultural Freedom. Philadelphia: Temple Univer- 
- sity Press, 1993: xiii + 193-pp. $39.95—Adams describes the task he 
undertakes in this book in the Preface: “The present work is a study 
of the nature and grounds of religion and its function in life and culture; 
how the religion of a culture may be logically challenged by develop- 
ments.in.other sectors of the culture, such as science, historical inquiry, 
morality and ethical thought, and metaphysics; and how such a religion 
- can achieve cultural coherence and intellectual respectability in a free 
culture—in a culture that is held accountable only to ongoing experi- 
ence and critical thought” (p. x). Although Adams considers a variety 
of world religions throughout the book, it is clear that his main focus 
is upon religion in contemporary Western culture. 
Adams begins his account: with a description of the role of religion 
in any culture. “Religions are the official cheerleaders of life. 
. They affirm the meaningfulness and: worthwhileness of life, espe- 
cially in the face of death, disaster, or whatever makes the religious 
problem more acute. Religions strive to interpret human life (the val- 
ues, the meaning, the’ ideals discovered or developed i in lived experi- 
ence) and the world in a way that makes sense. of the human scene. 
This is not simply an intellectual enterprise, it is highly practical” (p. 
9). If religions fail to fulfill this function, they lose their force and slip 
from the cultural, mainstream. Because religion seeks to respond to 
essential human: concerns, it-is subject to the same criteria of meaning 
any other cultural phenoménon must meet. For example; Adams ar- 
gues that “religion in our culture must accept and adjust to the factual 
findings of modern science and history” (p. 56).. Other central criteria 
are “the ongoing value experiences and the reflective moral consensus 
of a culture” and “the metaphysics of the culture” (p. 56). 
In discussing the relationship between religion and metaphysics, Ad- 
ams makes a Kantian-type claim that “there are universal constitutional 





* Books received are acknowledged in this section by a brief resume, report, 
or criticism: Such acknowledgement does not preclude a more detailed examination 
in a subsequent Critical Study. From time to time, technical books dealing with 
such fields as mathematics, physics, anthropology, and the social sciences will be 
reviewed in this section, if it is thought that they might be of special interest to 
philosophers. 
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principles of the human mind, a universal logical grammar that makes 
possible experience, thought, and action” (p. 62). He goes on to de- 
scribe naturalistic metaphysics, which provides the conceptual basis 
for modern science, and humanistic metaphysics as logically incompati- 
ble. “Rational appraisal language presupposes that its subject matter 
has an inner dimension that involves both inherent meaning and norma- 
tive structures and that both of these are engaged in causal processes 
in the subject matter. The descriptive/explanatory language of modern 
science presupposes that its subject matter has only an existential and 
factual constitution and that the causal processes in the subject matter 
involve only elemental or environmental existential and factual consti- 
tution and that the causal processes in the subject matter involve only 
elemental or environmental existential and factual conditions” (p. 115). 
He argues that naturalistic metaphysics leaves no room for anything 
distinctively human, much less for religion. However, pressed to its 
logical conclusions, this view cannot be sustained. Adams presents 
cogent reasons why “the humanistic approach is more objective and 
better grounded than the naturalistic perspective” (p. 173). He con- 
cludes that, among other requirements, “a responsible religion for our 
time must . . . critically accept and philosophically defend a humanis- 
tic epistemology and metaphysics” (p. 177). 

This book makes a clear and forceful argument for the continued 
vitality of religion in modern culture, and, on these grounds alone, it 
represents an important contribution to the ongoing discussion of this 
topic. Adams ably avoids the two extremes of viewing religion as either 
independent of culture or as a mere human fabrication. He faces di- 
rectly the challenge raised in this postmodern era of whether there can 
be universal criteria and argues well for his position. The issue this 
book raises for reflective believers is whether he has conceded too 
much to metaphysics. Granted that religion must respond to its cul- 
tural context, does this mean that it is inevitably dependent upon a 
metaphysics which has grown out of the Western European cultural 
tradition? Perhaps this is true for Christianity (though even this is 
debatable), but I wonder about its relevance to Eastern religions. — 
Thomas Curley, Le Moyne College. 


ANNAS, Julia. Hellenistic Philosophy of Mind. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1992. ix + 245 pp. $35.00—The philosophy of mind is 
an especially flourishing plot of philosophical terrain these days. In 
part this activity derives from the quality of the work and in part from 
the topic’s location, at the intersection of science—computer science, 
mathematics, biology, and cognitive psychology—and metaphysics and 
epistemology, even ethics. If recent developments date from Ryle and 
his iconoclasm, the modern study of mind has an older provenance in 
the writings of Descartes, Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke, Hume, and other 
figures whose work coincided with the rise of the new science, the 
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fragmentation of religious hegemony, and the recovery of ancient tradi- 
tions. In this period, of special importance to the treatment of human 
experience and mental phenomena was the retrieval of Epicurean and 
Stoic texts and ideas. It is, therefore, an opportune moment to have a 
sophisticated and comprehensive introduction to the philosophy of 
mind of the ancient Stoics and Epicureans. In this book, Julia Annas 
has provided just that. 

Annas’s four chapters each on the Stoics and Epicureans are pre- 
ceded by a chapter on the scientific development most relevant to Hel- 
lenistic physicalist psychology and the interest in mental phenomena. 
This is the account of pnewma (breath, warm air), the entity responsi- 
ble for the working of the body of a living thing, with its vascular and 
neurological systems. 

Stoic physicalism incorporates and consolidates these scientific re- 
sults. The soul is a physical thing, composed of pneuma, that interacts 
with the body according to principles of natural causation. The human 
being is a living thing, a total blending or mixture of soul and body 
that has the capacities for perception, thinking, and agency. The soul, 
moreover, includes the senses, voice, reproduction, and the hege- 
monikon or governing part, which form a unity though they differ in 
function, with the hegemonikon as the central agent in the system. Ina 
sense, as Annas argues, this governing part is the mind, which “central- 
izes, unifies, and interprets what goes on in the rest of the soul” (p. 64). 
Annas explores the role of content in perception, the linguistic form of 
that content, and the mental response called assent. “In perception there 
is an appearance which contains or realizes content, and an assent in 
the person’s soul to a statement which articulates this content” (p. 77). 
Perception, then, involves a belief about a statement, “a commitment to 
information about what is perceived” (p. 77). Like some moder views, 
then, the Stoic position, on Annas’s reading, involves two isomorphic 
structures, one causal and the other semantic (p. 80). 

Human action arises out of a choice regarding how to react to per- 
ceptions. Within us there arise impulses or motivations, which are 
selected by reason according to their content or what they seek to 
occur (pp. 95-6). To choose is to assent to that content (pp. 91—101). 
Chapter 5 concerns the Stoic theory of pathé or emotions, which are 
impulses but excessive ones, “disobedient to the dictates of reason” (p. 
105), that is, to right reason or good reasoning (pp. 105-6). Moreover, 
“all pathé are morally bad,” and the good person seeks to avoid many 
of them (p. 113), since only virtue is good, and emotions such as fear 
and anger are attached to nonvirtuous aims (p. 114). “Emo- 
tions . . . are positively harmful, since they encourage us to become 
attached to values which militate against giving moral value the su- 
premacy that reason demands” (p. 114). 

Chapters 6-9 deal with Epicurean treatments of these same themes. 
Epicurean physicalism is grounded in an atomic theory of matter that 
rejects teleology and providence (pp. 123, 184). But, as Annas shows, 
it is a nondeterministic view, for it makes room for “free, developing 
agents” (p. 130; cf. pp. 1383-4). These agents, humans and animals, 
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have souls, composed of four kinds of atoms: firelike, airlike, pnewma- 
like, and a nameless sort (pp. 137-40), the latter of which brings the 
soul into a unity. It is soul that realizes the imprint of bodily images 
and is the subject of perception, awareness, and conceptual thought. 

Annas turns from perception to action, compares the Epicurean ac- 
count with Aristotle’s and the Stoics, and has an extensive discussion 
of freedom and the swerve (pp. 181-8). How can indeterminacy at the 
atomic level account for free decisions? To Annas, it is ultimately a 
problematic proposal (pp. 182-3), for the most plausible recent solu- 
tions, which “find a role for swerves in the mechanism of free actions, 
rather than as mysterious events enabling free action to come about” 
(p. 186), lack textual support. 

In her chapter on Epicurean emotions and feelings, Annas focuses 
on the cognitive content of emotions and the “therapeutic model of 
philosophy as curing us of bad emotions by removing false beliefs” (p. 
195). Among the cases most important to the Epicureans are fear of 
the gods, fear of death, the passion of intense sexual desire, and certain 
kinds of anger. The aim of philosophy, the aim of the entire Epicurean 
way of life, is ataraxia, a freedom from emotional disturbance. 

Annas concludes with some explicit comparisons of the two theories. 
First, Epicurus defends common sense while the Stoics are more 
deeply influenced by contemporary scientific and medical paradigms 
(p. 203). Epicurus’s atomic theory is speculative rather than scientific, 
and his use of pneuma is commonsensical. Both, however, are more 
strictly physicalist than Aristotle, who uses centrally the notion of 
“form to explain function” (p. 204). The latter idea seems to offend 
their understanding of causality, Annas proposes, and to be unneces- 
sary given their use of pneuma, atoms, and void (p. 205). 

Finally, the crucial distinction for these Hellenistic philosophers is 
that between the mental and the physical. Other distinctions, between 
the public and the private, internal and external, are never fused, so 
that “ancient conceptions of the mind are never associated with the 
agent's privileged access or the ineliminability of the subjective view- 
point or in general with the private and internal, as opposed to the 
public and external” (p. 209). But Annas denies that this is a defect. 
Rather she recommends a return to these theories precisely because 
they are physicalist and because they pay no attention to the private, 
internal, subjective considerations which modemity has “erroneously” 
pinned on the mind. 

Annas’s book, then, is not antiquarian. It is guided by her own inter- 
ests in contemporary discussion of the mind. The book is distinguished 
by philosophical sensitivity, clarity, critical depth, and a flawless famil- 
iarity with the texts and recent scholarship, all of which make it an 
important contribution to the recent revival of interest in Hellenistic 
philosophy.—Michael L. Morgan, Indiana University. 


ANNAS, Julia. The Morality of Happiness. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1993. x + 502 pp. $55.00—lIn this wide-ranging, richly detailed, and 
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philosophically provocative volume, Annas presents not a history of 
ancient ethics but a study of “the form and structure of ancient ethical 
theory” (p. 3). Ignoring Plato and his predecessors almost entirely, and 
thinking Aristotle overrated, Annas concentrates on post-Aristotelian 
moral philosophy. She is thoroughly at home in the new work on 
Hellenistic philosophy that scholars, herself included, have been pub- 
lishing in the last couple of decades. Here she provides the fullest 
overview. to date of Hellenistic moral thought, beginning with Aristotle 
and covering the later Peripatetics, the Stoics, the Epicureans, the Cyre- 
naics, and the Skeptics both Academic and Pyrrhonist. 

Her treatment is topical. After an introduction in which she offers 
an account of some major ways in which ancient and modern ethical 
theories differ, she introduces her central theme. In ancient ethics the 
main effort is to determine what pattern of life the reflective person 
will find is best worth living. All mainstream ancient answers accord — 
a vital role to the virtues. The virtues are not just instrumental in 
bringing about a state of happiness which is independent of them. They 
are involved in the very constitution of the end. Hence we should give 
up the old belief that ancient ethical theories are “teleological” in the 
way that modern utilitarianism is. 

Ancient views of justifying ethical norms are not reductionist or natu- 
ralistic as some modern theories are, Annas continues, despite appeals 
to human nature and to living according to nature. She does not find 
in ancient theories any attempt at “the remorseless imposition of a 
single way of life on everyone.” Nature is a name for limits we cannot 
escape; it also functions as an ideal toward which we are to strive; on 
both counts the naturalism of the ancients leaves moral room for vari- 
ety within the good life (pp. 214ff.). 

To most ancient theorists, Annas next argues, concern for others is 
inseparable from the virtues that are themselves an integral part of the 
good life. Only the Cyrenaics, who untypically deny the importance of 
a perspective on one’s life as a whole, make no place for other-concern. 
Even the hedonist Epicurus “accepts the reality of other-concern and 
presents it as enthusiastically promoted by his theory” (p. 236). The 
Stoics push the requirement for concern with the well-being of others 
to an extreme, forcing the Aristotelians to modify their own initially 
more limited acceptance of it. Consequently justice as a virtue of insti- 
tutions, as well as of individuals, is not ignored in ancient ethics. Thus 
although all ancient theories are eudaimonistic, focusing on the good 
life for the individual, they are not egoistic (p. 322). 

What, then, is the good life, or happiness? The ancients (except, 
again, the Cyrenaics) agree that it must be “complete and self-suffi- 
cient” if it is to be our final end (p. 427). The notorious belief that 
happiness must be within our power is an outcome of this thesis, Annas 
holds, not a starting point for argument. ‘Much of her discussion of 
happiness turns on the issues dividing Stoic and modified Aristotelian 
theories. Annas sets forth the attractions of the Aristotelian claim that 
some external goods are requisite for happiness; she also argues strenu- 
ously for the plausibility, or more, of the Stoic paradox that virtue alone 
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suffices for happiness. Both positions require some revision of the 
intuitions with which we begin. But the ancient notion. of happiness is 
thin and flexible, not tied to specific hedonistic interpretations; and “no 
ancient theory thinks that the views of most people, just as they stand, 
form a suitable criterion for testing ethical theories” (p. 432). 

The dazzling array of detailed and closely argued readings of ancient 
texts that Annas presents makes her book a major resource for anyone 
interested in the history of ethics. Its sometimes controversial interpre- 
tations will no doubt generate a good deal of discussion. So too will 
the philosophical theses her history is (secondarily) meant to support. 
‘Until recently, Annas says, “mainstream moral philosophy” in our times 
has been “barren and . . . has failed to engage with other practical 
concerns” (p. 455). Annas thinks ancient ethical theory can help rem- 
edy this situation. It is sometimes held that modern morality is so 
different from ancient ways of life that we can learn nothing from the 
philosophies to which the latter gave rise. Annas’s accounts are meant 
to show rather that “ancient theories are theories of what modern 
moral theories are theories of; they are not a different, lost form of 
thought” of no practical interest (p. 14). Because ancient theories are 
not merely egoistic teleologies, do not impose a single form of good 
life, and do insist on a major role for other-concern, they are close 
enough to our modern problems to provide us with alternative ways of 
conceptualizing the issues we face. We can improve our own work if 
we try to learn from the ancient focus on virtue, character, and happi- 
ness, and see how ancient theories handle their counterparts of the 
issues that are more salient for us. 

Annas’s sympathies seem to be strongly with Stoicism; but she does 
not advocate our simply accepting some one ancient theory. She un- 
derstandably does not try to show how ancient theories would resolve 
modern problems. I think she underestimates the difficulty of making 
all of morality part of a life that is attractive for its own sake, having 
the obvious motivating power of whatever it is we take personal happi- 
ness to be. She has, however, unquestionably given the friends of the 
virtues a uniquely comprehensive review of their heritage as well as a 
vigorous and detailed defence of the case for the continuing vitality 
of their favored type of theory.—J. B. Schneewind, Johns Hopkins 
University. 


AUDI, Robert. The Structure of Justification. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1993. x + 481 pp. Cloth, $64.95; paper, $22.95—This 
book collects fifteen of Audi’s papers on the theory of knowledge, justi- 
fication, and epistemic rationality. Its main parts are: (1) the founda- 
tionalism-coherentism controversy; (2) knowledge and justification; (3) 
epistemic principles and skepticism; and (4) rationality. Audi prepared 
two of the papers specially for this collection: “The Foundationalism- 
Coherentism Controversy: Hardened Stereotypes and Overlapping The- 
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ories,” and “The Old Skepticism, the New Foundationalism, and Natu- 
ralized Epistemology.” In addition, he contributes a forty-five-page in- 
troductory overview, “The Grounds of Justification and the Epistemic 
Structure of Rationality.” The fifteen papers are unified by Audi’s ver- 
sions of moderate non-Cartesian foundationalism, fallibilist rationalism, 
and causal epistemic internalism. An emphasis on conceptual clarity 
and a guarded resistance to skepticism pervade the collection. 

We often hear that foundationalism about knowledge and justifica- 
tion is a lost cause; and “foundationalism” is even a dirty word now in 
some quarters. Recent contempt for foundationalism stems largely, 
however, from misunderstanding of what contemporary foundation- 
alism entails. A common ploy impugns foundationalism with guilt by 
association with the extreme foundationalism of Descartes. The fatal 
defect of this ploy is its neglect of moderate foundationalism, which 
requires neither certainty of foundational beliefs nor logical entailment 
of support relations between foundational and nonfoundational justi- 
fied beliefs. Contemporary foundationalists typically endorse moderate 
foundationalism, not Descartes’ extreme foundationalism. Audi’s pa- 
pers on justification offer a needed corrective to common misunder- 
standings of non-Cartesian foundationalism. They characterize moder- 
ate epistemic foundationalism as a thesis about the structure of 
justification, a structure requiring noninferential justification as a basis 
for inferential justification. Foundationalism thus characterized does 
not make justification depend on any of the Cartesian immunities of 
indubitability, incorrigibility, and infallibility. 

Audi’s foundationalism is fallibilist in the following respects (see pp. 
133-4). First, it does not entail that there actually are justified beliefs, 
and thus it is neutral regarding the truth of skepticism. Second, it 
allows that a justified contingent belief, including a foundational belief, 
is false. Third, inferentially justified, nonfoundational beliefs can be 
inductively justified by foundational beliefs; so contingent inferentially 
justified beliefs can be false even when the supporting foundational 
beliefs are true. Fourth, Audi’s foundationalism allows that we can 
discover error in foundational as well as nonfoundational justified be- 
liefs. The deficiencies of Descartes’ extreme foundationalism do not, 
therefore, apply automatically to moderate foundationalism. Descartes 
characterizes foundational beliefs as indefeasibly justified and nonfoun- 
dational justified beliefs as deductively based on foundational beliefs. 
Moderate foundationalism is clearly less restrictive. 

Audi’s foundationalism denies that coherence among beliefs is suffi- 
cient for justification: 


If I am floating in mid-ocean, strengthening my boat with added nails 
and planks may make it hang together more tightly and thereby make 
me feel secure; but if nothing indicates my location, there is no rea- 
son to expect this work to get me any closer to shore. Coherence 
may, to be sure, enable me to draw a beautiful map; but if there are 
no experiences I may rely on to connect it with reality, I may follow 
it forever to no avail. Even to be justified in believing that it will 
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correspond with reality, I must have some experiential source to 
work from (p. 150). 


` 


This is a version of the famous “isolation objection” to epistemic coher- 

. entism, the objection that coherence among beliefs, however far-reach- 
ing, can be divorced from the world of experience. Although denying 
that coherence is a basic source of justification, Audi holds that justifi- 
cation “will normally imply coherence, both in the positive sense in- 
volving mutual support and in the weak sense of the absence of poten- 
tial incoherence” (p. 152). 

Audi’s collection represents some of the best work available in con- 
temporary epistemology. It introduces and develops important new 
themes, and maintains a remarkable standard of conceptual clarity. It 
will benefit anyone doing work in epistemology.—Paul K. Moser, Loy- 
ola University of Chicago. 


BENCIVENGA, Ermanno. Logic and Other Nonsense: the Case of Anselm and 
His God. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993. xii + 132 pp. 
$19.95— What reader of Anselm has not wondered about the relation 

` of faith and reason? Does the ontological argument succeed as a proof 
of God’s existence cogent to an unbeliever, or should it be taken as a 
believer's quest to learn more about the object of belief? Bencivenga 
examines Anselm’s life and correspondence as well as his more strictly 
philosophical works with a hermeneutics suspicious of logic. His post- 
modern tactics are annoying— intentionally, I suppose—but useful in 
provoking the reader to remember the limits as well as the conquests 
of the logic Anselm held so dear. The author’s concern is not just the 
right interpretation of the famous ontological argument in the Proslo- 
gion but the discernment of the results of Anselm’s constant recourse 
to logic for reasons independent of revelation whenever possible. 
Using the analysis he made in Kant’s Copernican Revolution (Ox- 
ford, 1987) of the distinction between traditional realism’s account of 
experience in terms of the independent objects.a subject might encoun- 
ter and transcendental idealism’s preference for characterizing objects 
by reference to subjective experience, Bencivenga dedicates a full 
chapter and a lengthy appendix to uncovering the illusions fostered by 
a logic ultimately unacceptable (but for different reasons) both to such 
realists as Aquinas and such idealists as Kant. The bulk of the book, 
however, traces Anselm’s use of reason and logic, especially claims 
about “necessity,” in the balance of the Proslogion, in theological 
works such as Cur Deus Homo, and in his letters as abbot and arch- 
bishop, where practical affairs and spiritual guidance required him to 
be an authority figure even though his philosophical preference was 
always to avoid arguments from authority and to give good reasons. 
For Anselm, some of reason’s arguments clearly establish the neces- 
sity of the tenets of faith, and some their possibility. But in Benciven- 
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ga’s assessment of Anselm’s admission that proving necessity was 
sometimes out of his reach, the net effect may have been inadvertently 
to undermine some of the orthodoxy Anselm was trying to support 
by recommending reason as “more effective than force in fighting the 
unorthodox.” The very act of questioning an established system of 
faith (in order to show how reasonably established it is) is nevertheless 
a practice of questioning the system: “if that is what you do, you will 
end up in fact working for a different master than you thought” (p. 89). 

It is curious, for Bencivenga, that Anselm did not notice this likeli- 
hood. On the one hand there is the spiritual advice he so often offered, 
that to be freed of a persistent temptation, one needs to “let it go” and 
busy oneself with other things rather than to fight and struggle and 
thus to spread the itch by scratching it. In his philosophical works, 
however, he seems to have struggled to provide believers with answers 
to every question and resolutions even to paradoxes they had not con- 
ceived. By attempting a definitive vindication of ordinary beliefs, Ben- 
civenga’s Anselm could not help but generate endless further difficul- 
ties and thus initiate the uncertainty he wanted to avoid. As a portrait 
of the historical figure, this picture of Anselm seems overly driven by a 
postmodern agenda and we do better to turn to an outstanding volume 
Bencivenga often cites, Richard Southern’s Saint Anselm: A Portrait 
in a Landscape (Cambridge, 1990). As a postmodern use of Anselm to 
ask some hard questions about the relation of faith and rationality, 
however, Bencivenga has fulfilled the task he set himself.—Joseph W. 
Koterski, Fordham University. 


BLACKBURN, Simon. Essays in Quasi-Realism. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1993. vi + 262 pp. $42.00—lIssues surrounding the choice be- 
tween realism and antirealism have recently been the focus of intense 
discussion in a number of areas of philosophy, including ethics, meta- 
physics, philosophy of science, and philosophy of mind. One of 
the more interesting contributors to these discussions has been Si- 
mon Blackburn, and the present book is a collection of his essays in 
this area. 

The distinctive feature of Blackburn’s overall approach has been his 
development of a novel alternative—a position known as quasi-real- 
ism—which may be explained as follows. Consider how the issues at 
stake between realist and antirealist approaches—in the area of ethics, 
for example—are normally viewed. The realist holds that ethical prop- 
erties exist, and that they enter into states of affairs that are objective, 
and independent of us. Such states of affairs, in turn, both make vari- 
ous ethical beliefs either true or false, and explain, at least in part, the 
possibility of ethical knowledge. The antirealist, on the other hand, is 
normally taken as denying all of this. Ethical properties do not exist, so 
ethical statements cannot be true, and ethical knowledge is impossible. 
Blackburn contends, however, that this way of viewing the debate is 
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mistaken, on the grounds, first, that it fails to capture what lies at the 
heart of antirealism, and secondly, that what it takes to be essential 
characteristics of antirealism are not in fact such. 

To begin with the second of these points, Blackburn argues that the 
antirealist can speak about truth and knowledge in ethics, and about 
ethical properties, and can make perfectly good sense of the notion 
that one’s present ethical opinions may well be mistaken. How can 
this be? Blackburn’s detailed and circumspect discussion is not easily 
summarized, but some central ideas are as follows. First, as regards 
truth, if one considers Ramsey’s redundancy theory, one can see how 
it may be possible to hold that “serious assertion of some statement p 
transforms into ‘it is true that p’ and ‘it is really a fact that p’ without 
any escalation of ontology or metaphysics” (p. 16). Secondly, as re- 
gards ethical properties, Blackburn suggests that the antirealist can 
view properties as nothing more than “the semantic shadows of predi- 
cates” (p. 8). Thirdly, as regards the possibility of being mistaken even 
about basic moral principles, Blackburn argues that one might well 
embrace, not only moral standards, but also standards for evaluating 
moral standards. Thus one might, for example, admire moral standards 
to the extent that they incorporate breadth of sympathy. If so, one’s 
own present moral standards might very well not be ideal by one’s own 
lights, and so, even as an antirealist, one can make sense of the idea 
that one’s present moral standards may be mistaken. 

The quasirealist, in short, is “a person who, starting from a recogniz- 
ably antirealist position, finds himself progressively able to mimic the 
intellectual practices supposedly definitive of realism” (p. 15). How- 
ever, if antirealist can avail himself of such notions as truth, knowledge, 
properties, and explanation, does this not entail a collapse of the dis- 
tinction between realism and antirealism? Blackburn’s response is that 
the proper conclusion is rather that the distinction needs to be drawn 
in other ways. In the case of ethics, for example, Blackburn suggests 
that the correct way to distinguish between realism and antirealism is 
in terms of the idea of Humean Projection: the antirealist in ethics is 
one who holds that, in the beginning, there are only nondescriptive, 
nonpropositional, psychological states, but these get projected out onto 
the world, and thus end up being expressed, and thought about, in 
propositional form. 

What is one to say about the distinctive, quasirealist perspective that 
Blackburn has developed? My basic feeling is that the antirealist’s 
ability to capture, from a nondescriptive starting point, various features 
of discourse that one would naturally have taken as entailing a realist 
approach, presupposes the tenability of a nominalist view of properties, 
according to which they are, for example, as Blackburn suggests, 
merely the “semantic shadows of predicates.” As many realists in eth- 
ics and elsewhere are not realists with regard to universals, it seems 
to me that they are not well placed to offer any effective response to 
Blackburn’s quasirealist. But the right moral to draw from this, I would 
suggest, is that a realist in ethics, for example, had better not be a 
nominalist. 
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If, as I believe, there are excellent reasons for embracing a realist 
answer to the question of universals, then the conclusion must be that 
Blackburn’s case for the possibility of quasirealism is seriously flawed. 
Even if that is so, this collection of essays contains much that is philo- 
sophically very interesting, and Blackbum’s discussion throughout is 
subtle, intellectually sophisticated, and carefully argued. This book can 
be highly recommended to anyone who is interested in the issue of 
realism versus antirealism. —Michael Tooley, University of Colorado 
at Boulder. 


BROADIE, Alexander, Introduction to Medieval Logic. 2d ed. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1993. viii + 219 pp. $42.50—In this second edition 
of his critically acclaimed Introduction to Medieval Logic, Alexander 
Broadie has once again given general readers a clear and concise ac- 
count of two fundamental areas of medieval logic: the theory of terms 
and the theory of consequences. Confining himself, in the main, to the 
major developments in logic from 1250 to 1500, Broadie presents medi- 
eval logic in a way that is more systematic than historical; yet his ap- 
proach is remarkable for the manner in which it manages to convey 
material of an extremely technical nature in nontechnical prose. 

Since his book is organized around a systematic presentation of the 
subject, Broadie treats medieval logic in a series of thematic chapters 
devoted to the object language of medieval logic and the parts of logical 
discourse: terms, propositions, and inferences. The object language of 
medieval logicians was the natural language of thought or mental lan- 
guage that they believed to be a constant of human experience underly- 
ing the diversity of conventional languages. To uncover the syntactic 
structure of such a natural and universal language, however, logicians 
of the medieval period had to cope, as do all logicians occasionally, 
with the vicissitudes of a conventional and particular language; indeed, 
as Broadie notes, perhaps the most impressive achievement of medi- 
eval logic was the extent to which it made discoveries in formal logic, 
while retaining an “ordinary” language (that is, scholastic Latin) as both 
the language for its analysis and its own means of expression. 

_ In his chapter on terms, Broadie neatly summarizes the intricacies 
of medieval supposition theory by presenting helpful examples of each 
different type of supposition. In this way readers soon find themselves 
acquainted with personal, simple, and material supposition and even 
get some inkling of the metaphysical and epistemological issues sur- 
rounding William of Ockham’s and Walter Burley’s differing accounts 
of simple supposition. 

Much more attention is paid by Broadie to inference than to either 
terms or propositions. In three relatively brief chapters, he sketches 
out the medieval approach to inferences involving molecular and cate- 
gorical propositions. Of these three chapters, the most fascinating 
is that treating molecular propositions since it not only adverts, in 
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general, to parallel treatments in modern sentential logic but also 
shows the extent to which medieval logicians constructed formal infer- 
ence rules of the highest level of abstraction, centuries before such 
rules were “discovered” in the development of modern mathematical 
logic. For example, De Morgan’s laws of equivalence as well as the 
rules of simplification, addition, and contraposition were well known 
to Ockham, Burley, Buridan, and Paul of Venice, who also formulated 
useful strategies for coping with problems of existential import, the 
putative Achilles’ heel of “traditional” logic. 

Naturally enough, there are some minor complaints with the book. 
First, Broadie’s decision to concentrate exclusively upon medieval log- 
ic’s theory of terms and consequences, while understandable, means 
that readers are not given even the briefest exposure to such areas as 
sophisma literature, obligations exercises, future contingents, and 
modal logic. Hence readers are simply not made aware of the breadth 
of medieval logic. Second, the systematic approach, taken by Broadie, 
despite its considerable advantages, does create the misleading impres- 
sion of a greater degree of unanimity among medieval logicians than 
actually was to be found and conveys now of the historical eee: 
ment of medieval logic. 

On balance Broadie’s book provides a sound introduction to a diffi- 
cult, though rewarding, subject. As such, it should be of considerable 
interest to the general philosophical public which remains unduly igno- 
rant of the logical sophistication of the Middle Ages and the extent to 
which problems in contemporary logic and philosophy of language can 
be better addressed through the study of analogous problems in medi- 
eval philosophy and logic. The thoroughly updated bibliography ap- 
pended to the book’s final chapter indicates appropriate primary and 
secondary literature to any interested reader.—Timothy B. Noone, The 
‘Catholic University of America. 


BRUNSCHWIG, Jacques, and NussBauM, Martha, eds. Passions and Percep- 
tions: Studies in Hellenistic Philosophy of Mind. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1993. 364 pp. $64.95—This volume contains 
substantially revised versions of eleven papers delivered at the Fifth 
Symposium Hellenisticum in France in 1989. Approaches vary from 
the philosophical to the historical-philological, and the scholarship is 
consistently excellent. The three French contributors offer exhaustive 
historical studies. Best of this lot is André Laks’s brilliant effort to 
disentangle threads of the Cyrenaic tradition in Diogenes Laertius 2.86- 
96. He argues that the later Cyrenaic Anniceris is not an innovator as 
has been argued recently, but that, despite his emphasis on psychic 
pleasures, Anniceris upholds the traditional line on the primacy of so- 
matic pleasure. The point at issue, really, is whether considering altru- 
istic feelings like friendship and gratitude as pleasures amounts to inno- 
vating. J. -L. Labarriére traces the debates between Stoics and 
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Academics concerning animal faculties, especially phantasia. Carlos 
Levy looks at how the term doxa was wielded as a polemical weapon 
by early Stoics, the New Academy, and Middle Platonists. Next come 
three fine papers on Epicurus. Gisela Striker relieves (somewhat) our 
perplexity at Epicurus’s conception of complete pleasure as the ab- 
sence of pain, illuminating the Epicurean distinction between “kinetic” 
and “static” pleasures in Cicero’s De Finibus (1.29-42). Epicurus iden- 
tifies happiness with the greatest pleasure, or complete pleasure, which . 
is complete absence of pain—not the accumulation of particular plea- 
sures. Epicurus’s views on free agency, surviving in the fragments of 
book 3 of On Nature, lead Julia Annas to conclude that (1) rationality 
is associated with flexibility of response and ability to learn, and that 
(2) rational capacity may very well develop in ways that are not fixed 
by our atomic constitutions. One might quarrel with her observation 
that this simple commonsense view is attractive. Finally, David Furley 
points out that Democritus doubted the senses’ ability to reveal truth, 
while Epicurus claimed that “all perceptions are true.” Yet both atom- 
ists deny that sensible qualities exist at the level of primary elements. 
The explanation? Epicureans accept perceptible qualities as properties 
of external objects, not merely “affections” of the senses; for Democri- 
tus aisthéta have no reality independent of us. ‘ 
Seneca receives excellent treatment by Phillip Mitsis and Brad In- 
wood. Mitsis begins with the puzzling (to us) Stoic claim that it is 
better to follow advice than to know for oneself. This counterintuitive 
view results from Stoic intellectualism, whereby moral development 
depends completely on a deepening cognitive grasp of more universal 
moral principles. Mitsis argues, convincingly I think, that the Stoics 
can meet criticism that moral rules fail to capture the particularity of 
moral experience. Seneca at least does not adhere to a static concep- 
tion of moral rules: moral training is flexible and tied to particulars. 
Inwood demonstrates that Seneca does not adopt psychological dual- 
ism and thus does not deviate from Stoic orthodoxy. The literary char- 
acter of Seneca’s method has obscured his philosophical aims, Inwood 
believes, and he shows how this Stoic’s rhetorical presentation and 
dialectical exploration of certain Platonic theses yield conclusions that 
Stoics and Platonists can agree upon, for instance, the primacy of rea- 
son or greatness of soul. Such agreements do not weaken Seneca’s 
commitment to psychological monism, however. Mind-body relations 
also dominate R. J. Hankinson’s study of Galen’s theories of mental life 
and moral responsibility and David Sedley’s of Chrysippus on psycho- 
physical causality and its function generally in Stoic teleology. Finally, 
Martha Nussbaum adds another long chapter to her ongoing investiga- 
tion of Hellenistic proposals for managing the passions. Here she stud- 
ies why the Stoics, who are committed to the extirpation of the pas- 
sions, are also avid students of traditional Greek poetry, including 
tragedy. The Stoics had two views of poetry from which to choose— 
the cognitive and the noncognitive. The first holds that passions are 
judgments, assents to appearances; since they are modifications of the 
souls rational faculty, the passions are educable. The second, derived 
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from the Platonic tripartition of the soul, maintains that as movements 
of a separate, irrational part of the soul, the passions can only be modi- 
fied through nonrational means. The Stoics subscribe to the cognitive 
view and adopt four rationalizing tactics for dealing with poetry: cen- 
sorship, writing new poetry, allegorical interpretation, and the concept 
of the “critical spectator.” With the Stoic philosopher in charge of 
the poetic experience, the literary presentation of pathology fits into a 
moralizing paideutic program. This is a fine study, though Nussbaum 
occasionally sounds like a self-help therapist when she complains that 
the Stoics are not willing enough to learn from their emotions. 

This collection can be strongly recommended for all students of Hel- 
lenistic philosophy, though the dust jacket misleads when it invites 
nonspecialists to partake of its riches.. They would be better advised 
to begin with Julia Annas’s Hellenistic Philosophy of Mind (1992), 
which is much friendlier to nonclassicists.—John Bussanich, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. 


CorBIN, Henry. History of Islamic Philosophy. Translated by Liadain Sher- 
rard with the assistance of Philip Sherrard. London and New York: 
Kegan Paul International in association with Islamic Publications for 
The Institute of Ismaili Studies, 1993. xviii + 445 pp. $65.00—In 1964 
Corbin published this text in French. The first part, entitled “From 
the Beginning Down to the Death of Averroes (595/1198),” is the more 
voluminous and enjoyed immediate success even as a pocket book. 
The second part, “From the Death of Averroes to the Present Day,” is 
much less known. One is, therefore, very thankful to the translator for 
having tackled both. Though this work is nearly thirty years old the 
English version is simply a translation, but the bibliography has been 
revised and at times more recent publications have been included. One 
can only regret that readers had to wait so long for the translation of 
a pioneer work, but the translation is careful. 

Corbin presents his own conception of his task in the foreword (pp. 
xiii—xviii), in a general survey which serves as introduction to the sec- 
ond part (pp. 253-62), and most of all in the last two pages which are 
not a conclusion but rather a “Perspective” (pp. 365-6). This concep- 
tion is rather distinctive. First, Corbin understands what is often called 
Arabic philosophy as “essentially linked to the religious and spiritual 
fact of Islam” (p. xiv) and including many texts written in Persian. 
Therefore, he does not confine himself to the thinkers known in- Latin 
in the Middle Ages. More strikingly, Corbin does not limit himself to 
what the West calls philosophy, that is, Hellenized philosophy or fal- 
safa, an Arabic word transliterated from Greek; rather he focuses on 
wisdom, understood as theosophy. This leads him to give pride of 
place to Shiite prophetic philosophy and to include mysticism. As such 
trends are still very much alive this history moves from the Middle 
Ages to the twentieth century. Corbin contends that in some ways 
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Islamic theosophy is analogous to the thought of the theologian-philos- 
ophers who during the first half of the nineteenth century were known 
as the “Hegelian right” (p. 258). The so-called Hegelian right quickly 
fell into total oblivion but the Shiite tradition remains very much alive 
in Iran. For Corbin there is no doubt that Western philosophy devel- 
oped an agnosticism which has paralyzed it for generations, whereas 
the Shiite theosophical metaphysics of esotericism may preserve a 
metaphysics whose object is the discovery and examination of the spiri- 
tual universe. Corbin’s reflections are tantalizing but the lack of defini- 
tion of various terms may puzzle the reader. 

Corbin's unusual approach at times provides a useful corrective to 
our Western assumptions, but I am not sure that the last twenty years 
of scholarship on the field (Corbin died in 1975) would confirm his 
perspective. f 

The book includes fairly extensive “Elements of a Bibliography” but 
could have been more updated. On page 381 the section on al-Farabi 
mistakenly identifies Mustęrstaat von Alfarabi, edited and translated 
by Dieterici, with al-Farabj’s treatise on music. The book ends with a 
useful index.—Thérése-Anne Druart, The Catholic University of 
America. 


CRITTENDEN, Jack. Beyond Individualism: Reconstituting the Liberal Self. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992. x + 230 pp. $38.00.—The 
central purpose of this ambitious book is to bring to bear theories of 
developmental psychology upon the liberal-communitarian debate of 
the 1980s: Lawrence Kohlberg meets Michael Sandel. The book is 
based on a conceptual contrast between “individualism” (roughly iden- 
tifiable with what Charles Taylor has labeled “atomism”) and “com- 
pound individuality” (a view of the self intended to incorporate commu- 
nitarian insights without forgoing the liberal emphasis on the primacy 
of individual choice). Crittenden insists that his aim is not merely 
to split the difference between liberal autonomy and communitarian 
Gemeinschaft; rather, his aim is to ascend to a higher synthesis, a genu- 
ine Aufhebung that incorporates what is valuable in opposing concep- 
tions of the self that he thinks are, by themselves and left unsynthe- 
sized, deficient. 

Developmental psychology is thought to be relevant to this theoreti- 
cal project because—as Crittenden, following Piaget and Kohlberg, 
claims—the philosophical alternatives of belonging and autonomy are 
reflected in sequential stages in the psychic development of the moral 
self. Although he takes his point of departure from Kohlberg, Critten- 
den ultimately agrees with Kohlberg’s critics that Kohlberg absolutizes 
a Kantian-individualist conception of moral reasoning based on abstract 
principles, and hence fails to do justice to the pluralism of moral expe- 
rience. Crittenden therefore appeals to some other developmentalists, 
such as Carol Gilligan and William Perry, for a more open-ended picture 
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of the fully mature moral self. In addition to surveying the relevance 
to contemporary political theory of developmental psychology in the 
Kohlbergian tradition, Crittenden also devotes one chapter of the book 
(chapter 4) to a discussion of possible ways of beefing up political 
participation in liberal societies. The intention here is to foster a type 
of liberal self capable of communitarianized autonomy—that is, a self 
that combines the liberal experience of differentiation frora community 
with the constitutive experience of collective identity. What Crittenden 
offers is a model of much more robustly participatory procedures for 
political deliberation, which, if adopted, would go a long way towards 
satisfying the complaints about liberalism voiced by liberalism’s critics. 
Thus, while the main focus of Crittenden’s study is on the maturational 
psychology of the self, he is interested in conditions for self-develop- 
ment that are political no less than psychological. 

Like Kymlicka, Crittenden does a good job of showing that all the 
leading communitarians (Taylor, Sandel, MacIntyre, Walzer) are more 
imbued with liberalism than they care to admit, for none of them would 
be willing thoroughly to repudiate the ideal of rational autonomy that 
is necessarily in tension with fullblown community. On the other hand, 
I am uneasy about Crittenden’s psychologizing of the debate between 
liberals and their critics (although it is quite possible that theorists like 
Sandel and Taylor brought this upon themselves, insofar as the empha- 
sis upon theories of the self on the part of critics of liberalism encour- 
aged this turn to psychology). It may indeed be true that confronted 
with two individuals, one who naturally defers to communal norms and 
another who insists on standing apart from social norms and choosing 
for himself, we will judge the latter superior in psychological maturity. 
But is this the real issue in the liberal-communitarian debate? The 
challenge that critics of liberalism sought to address to the prevailing 
ethos of liberal society is whether a society that understands itself 
strictly within a vocabulary of individual rights and personal autonomy 
can do justice to what is at stake in global constellations of social life. 
A social order that obliges its members to interpret themselves strictly 
in liberal categories may entail a constriction of social-political possibil- 
ities, an attenuation of the richness of moral relationships, a flattening 
of the cultural resources required for depth of character, in ways that 
are not reducible to psychological analysis, nor capable of being re- 
solved by an appeal to psychological data. Crittenden’s argument does 
not convince me that any amount of psychological research can suffice 
to dispel these communitarian anxieties. (In any case, for a book that 
claims to take its bearings by the discipline of empirical psychology, 
Crittenden’s reliance on empirical findings seems surprisingly thin. My 
sense is that his appeal to developmental psychology, rather than pro- 
viding a substantial scientific basis for his political theory, merely 
serves as the source of a certain jargon in which to express his theoreti- 
cal position.) 

In spite of the fact that Crittenden professes his evenhandedness in 
arbitrating the liberal-communitarian debate, his casting of the argu- 
ment in terms of stages within a developmental-psychological account 
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of the evolution from. membership to autonomy is bound to privilege 
the liberal side of the debate—and indeed, the ultimate enterprise does 
after all turn out to be a defense of liberalism. Crittenden basically 
opts for the tradition of “communitarian liberalism” that extends from 
T. H. Green in the nineteenth century to Hobhouse and Dewey in the 
early twentieth century right up to Raz and Kymlicka among contempo- 
rary theorists. I do not doubt that this communitarian liberalism is 
more theoretically attractive than the “possessive individualism” criti- 
cized by C. B. Macpherson and the “atomism” criticized by Taylor; but 
even this communitarianized liberalism, it seems to me, fails to pene- 
trate to the level of questioning and social critique that we get from 
critics of liberalism at their best. In Crittenden’s own words: “the com- 
munitarian analysis continues to hit a nerve” (p. 144).—Ronald Beiner, 
University of Toronto. 


DaLLMAYR, Fred. The Other Heidegger. Contestations: Cornell Studies in 
Political Theory. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1993. xii + 232 pp. 
$29.95—This book is “a series of [eight] philosophical-political essays 
in which the boundary between philosophy and politics remains hazy 
and the discussion shifts readily across this disciplinary divide” (p. x). 
Four of the essays, all written since 1989, have already appeared in 
print, and two of those have been revised for this book. Fred Dallmayr, 
who is Dee Professor of Political Theory at Notre Dame, finds in Hei- 
degger’s writings after 1933 “a prolonged struggle to expel or subdue 
the virus” of fascism, to which Heidegger was exposed during his “en- 
counter” with National Socialism (p. 19). He aims for “another political 
reading” (p. 8) of Heidegger’s work. These essays are in direct counter- 
point to the great many articles and books published during the past 
few years that explore what is claimed to be Heidegger’s life-long fasci- 
nation with fascism. Dallmayr, by means of a close reading of selected 
texts, presents the picture of a badly shaken philosopher who sought 
redemption in an entirely new turn of thought quite opposed to anything 
at all resembling pedagogic or political authoritarianism. On the ques- 
tion of why Heidegger never fully recanted publicly his affiliation with 
the Nazis during his rectorate at the University of Freiburg, Dallmayr 
asks: “But would such a retraction—and I mean a complete reversal, 
since nothing else would do—really have served anyone’s purposes” (p. 
17)? As a matter of fact, Heidegger did just that in private (p. 41). 

The writings singled out for examination here constitute Heidegger's 
public “retraction.” According to Dallmayr, the texts which reveal an 
“estranged” (p. x) Heidegger, “a different Heidegger, one whom his 
detractors are liable to bypass or shun” (p. 176), are his Contributions 
to Philosophy (Of the Event) (1936-38), his courses on the nineteenth- 
century poet Friedrich Hölderlin, and his essays on early Greek philo- 
sophical fragments and contemporary poetry. Far from seeing Heideg- 
ger as a philosophical menace whose works imply a fascistic point of 
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view, Dallmayr sees in Heidegger a “philosophical house friend to the 
world” (p. 197), someone who in his later writings espouses personal 
congeniality (p. 192) and global communitarianism. Some of these later 
works even contain intimations of the elements of an ethics for an 
emerging new form of democracy. A severely chastening personal ex- 
perience of German fascism produced, for example, a course on Hélder- 
lin’s hymn “Recollection” that is “pervaded by overwhelming grief” (p. 
147). Heidegger's course on Schelling’s essay on freedom (1936) and 
an essay on some lines from Georg Trakl’s poem “Springtime of the 
Soul” (1953) also receive treatment in these essays. The collection 
concludes with some reflections on “Heidegger and Zen Buddhism.” 

The discussion of how a thinker’s work and life are related has been 
lively in the recent literature on Heidegger. The more general issue is 
whether the philosophical position of a thinker can be disentangled 
from the context of his life and appreciated on its own terms, or 
whether the thinker’s personal life and political views and actions must 
become part of the very clarification and understanding of his or her 
philosophical position. It has been asked whether the prevailing cul- 
ture’s judgement about a thinker’s morality is germane to an apprecia- 
tion of his or her philosophical ideas. The “other Heidegger” is a Hei- 
degger whose later thought attempted to come to terms with the very 
world that produced the political climate for dictatorship. Heidegger 
himself suffered in the aftermath of World War II, both professionally 
and personally. That was also the case, of course, for many scholars, 
some of whom were ejected or forced to flee from their universities 
and the countries that supported them. It is Dallmyr’s merit to have 
provided in these essays another point of view on Heidegger’s career, 
his ways, and his thought. If he is right about Heidegger’s importance 
for the meeting of the Japanese, Chinese, and Indian philosophical tra- 
ditions with the Western tradition, perhaps it will be worthwhile to look 
closely at the post-Being and Time Heidegger.—Miles Groth, Wagner 
College. 


DIPERT, Randall R. Artifacts, Art Works, and Agency. The Arts and Their 
Philosophies. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1993. xx + 273 
pp. $44.95—This volume will have special appeal to an audience sym- 
pathetic to Pragmatism, interested in problems concerning interpreta- 
tion and evaluation of things artificial (especially art works), and curi- 
ous to see how action-theoretic notions can be used to construct a 
general and unified theory of artifacts. 

Dipert observes that many objects and events around us are similarly 
coriceptualized in their being regarded as products of agency. In ap- 
proaching his topic from the perspective of action theory he acknowl- 
edges that his project “fits so awkwardly into the traditional branches 
of philosophy, being neither aesthetics nor philosophy of action, nei- 
ther philosophy of mind nor metaphysics” (p. xx). He insists that ac- 
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tion-theoretic notions like action, agency, and intention (and conse- 
quently artifacts, which are action-theoretic products) are at a different 
level of description than those things which can be adequately de- 
scribed in terms of their physical nature. In a spirit of revision he 
argues that action-theoretic notions are fundamental and are not to be 
treated as metaphysical oddities to be squeezed into a modern physical- 
ist or traditional substance/accident ontology by ad hoc maneuvers (cf. 
pp. 188ff.). 

Dipert begins with a classification of artificial things which is useful 
and comprehensive, for the artificial “leaves out only purely natural 
phenomena” (p. 1). Sawdust and smog are artificial, but from the view- 
point of action theory they fall outside the first interesting class of 
artificial things, that is, instruments. An instrument is “an object that 
has been intentionally ‘used i in intentional activity” (p. 24). The stone 
which David quickly seized and used to slay Goliath is of this order. 
However, most instruments have been intentionally modified, and this 
added intentional layer makes them tools. David’s stone would have 
been a tool had he sanded the rough portions of his stone to make a 
more aero-dynamic projectile. Better yet, he would have produced an 
artifact had he gone so far as to paint his stone red to make it recogniz- 
able as a deadly weapon, for an artifact is “an intentionally modified 
tool whose modified properties were intended by the agent to be recog- 
nized by an agent at a later time as having been intentionally altered 
for that or some other use” (p. 29). 

An immediate value of this classification is that its acceptance can 
help to avoid certain kinds of error in evaluation. To criticize an object 
used by an eighteenth-century carpenter as a poor artifact because it 
fails to turn our Phillipshead screws is clearly anachronistic—this is a 
feature of which the artifact maker could not have been aware. How- 
ever, our judgment that the object is a poor instrument for turning 
such screws is justified and appropriate (cf. pp. 146 ff.). Further analy- 
sis of artifacts requires a version of action theory, and Dipert presents 
the outlines of his own in the third chapter. 

Dipert’s theory first requires that we acknowledge the difference be- 
tween an activity and an action, for instance between swimming and 
my swimming. Only the latter requires the conceptualization of a par- 
ticular agent performing the behavior (cf. p. 48). Actions are divided 
into the fully-intentional and the half-intentional. Fully-intentional ac- 
tions, and thus fully-intentional artifactual features arising therefrom, 
are ones in which “contemplation, deliberation, and decision of the 
intended event is fully conscious” (p. 50). Half-intentional actions lack 
the fully conscious aspect, but are nevertheless actions for which a 
person is somewhat responsible. My writing this review is a fully inten- 
tional action, whereas my ‘striking a given key on the key board is 
usually half-intentional. Most artifactual features of an artifact are only 
half-intentional. These fully-intentional and half-intentional actions are 
part of what makes up an artifact’s “deliberative history.” 

A deliberative history can be partially analyzed in terms of its means- 
end hierarchy (or “plan”), which is structured according to low-, middle-, 
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and high-level intentions. The complexity of a deliberative history and 
the fact that intentions are not open to direct inspection by other agents 
has regrettable epistemic consequences: we can “never know con- 
sciously and with certainty, or even with reasonable justification, the 
complete ‘deliberative history’ of another agent’s actions or intentional 
products” (p. 57). In spite of this gross underdetermination, Dipert 
“would further conjecture that we always ‘conceive of actions and arti- 
facts . . . as having a single, well-defined deliberative history” (p. 59). 

Art works are “the most exalted and complex” of all artifacts (p. 
158). One of the most difficult things for a theory of artifacts is to say 
something useful about art works, and so they provide a good testing 
ground for his theory. Issues dealing with interpretation, evaluation, 
and “authenticity” of art works (including creations in the performing 
arts) are especially difficult. Chapters 9-11 are concerned with these, 
and if the reader finds the discussion enlightening, then Dipert will take 
this as evidence that his theory is “true.” 

This last point will make some philosophers squirm, but the remark 
is characteristic of Dipert’s own artifact. In his last chapter he con- 
cludes that it might be “useful” to think of systems, and particularly 
nature, as an agent. Without a blush he adds: “I do not shy away from 
suggesting—especially if so conceiving of something is useful in many 
diverse senses—that it is ‘true’ that nature is an agent and not merely 
mythically useful” (p. 242). 

Dipert’s work is the first book-length treatment devoted to a theory 
of artifacts. One may agree with him that “since centuries have been 
spent on the necessary preliminaries and homework in the cognitive 
and non-action-theoretic domain, it is perhaps high time that we move 
on to at least consider human action and with it the ubiquitous inten- 
tional products of that action, artifacts” (p. 11). Dipert’s book is a 
significant step in this direction.—Ky Herreid, Buffalo, N.Y. 


DUNNE, Joseph. Back to the Rough Ground: “Phronesis’ and ‘Techne’ in 
Modern Philosophy and in Aristotle. Notre Dame: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1993. xvi + 492 pp. $45.95—This book is a first-rate 
piece of work. It is wide ranging in its scope, yet finely attentive to 
detail. It covers with acumen and critical insight a Jarge number of 
contemporary thinkers, and yet shows scholarly and philosophical fi- 
nesse in reading Aristotle and recovering the contemporary significance 
of his views of techné and phronésis. It is elegantly written, and over 
its long unfolding maintains a very human voice. ` 

The author’s concern with techné and phronésis arose in a very hu- 
man and practical context, namely, as a teacher disquieted with the 
increasing encroachment of technicist models of pedagogy. Something 
absolutely essential about the pedagogical exchange of teacher and 
student was missing in such models, and Dunne’s efforts to rethink 
what was amiss impelled him to explore the notion of praxis. This 
exploration took him beyond the pedagogic context to discover a vari- 
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ety of critiques of technicism in a wide range of contemporary thinkers. 
The individuals that aided Dunne’s exploration and here discussed are 
Newman, Collingwood, Arendt, Gadamer, and Habermas. 

This was far from the end of the matter, since the missing element 
turns out of have been most significantly acknowledged in ancient phi- 
losophy, by Aristotle most convincingly. So we are led back to the 
ancients, but not in any antiquarian way. Rather it is the hermeneutical 
viewpoint that here guides Dunne’s overall exploration, namely a re- 
thinking of what was available in the tradition, with the view to recov- 
ering and renewing its value for currently pressing problems. He shows 
us important connections and differences between these different think- 
ers, in a manner that significantly enlarges the critique of technicism. 

The book is divided into two parts, separated by an interlude and 
flanked by an introduction and epilogue. In Part 1 Dunne makes some 
very pertinent remarks in helping us see the connections between New- 
man’s illative sense and Aristotle’s phronésis. He makes deft use of 
Collingwood’s critique of the technical theory of art in the Principles 
of Art to bring him more overtly into communication with the concerns 
of contemporary hermeneutics. He brings Arendt’s distinction of mak- 
ing and action into clear relation with techné and phronésis. His dis- 
cussions of Gadamer and Habermas are more extensive. In the end 
his sympathies are more with Gadamer than Habermas. Indeed, he 
pertinently asks whether residues of the technicist view continue to 
resurface in Habermas's views. f 

Part 2 is devoted to an extensive discussion of phronésis and techné 
in Aristotle. Both Parts 1 and 2 might have constituted a book unto. 
themselves. While in this second part Dunne is intent to let Aristotle 
stand on his own feet, so to say, the discussion is greatly enriched by 
repeated echoes from the first part. Once again in his exposition and. 
interpretation of Aristotle, Dunne shows both scholarly mastery of sig- 
nificant detail, and a philosophical sense of the larger whole. 

In many of the thinkers discussed, Plato tends to be presented as, so 
‘to say, the ur-villain of the technicist view. Of course, since Nietzsche 
almost every form of philosophical villainy has been charged to Plato. 
But when one reflects on the dialogue form of philosophy, and more 
generally on the plurivocal nature of Plato’s philosophizing, to say noth- 
ing of the nuances of his view of the genuine statesman, this view of 
the bad Plato must be modified. Dunne drops hints of hesitation here 
and there, as one might expect from someone who deeply admires 
Gadamer—the latter’s generous reading of Plato’s richness contrasts 
with the excessively monochrome view of his mentor Heidegger. This 
other view of Plato is recessive in the book, but Dunne shows a herme- 
neutical approach generous enough not to disallow the view. This is 
testimony to the excellence of this book, which deserves to be widely 
read.— William Desmond, Loyola College in Maryland. 


DUPRÉ, Louis. Passage to Modernity: An Essay in the Hermeneutics of 
Nature and Culture. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1993. x + 300 
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pp. $30.00—A very readable, scholarly, and provocative book by Louis 
Dupré gives a new interpretation and meaning to the passage to moder- 
nity. Dupré gives a fascinating hermeneutic analysis of the creative 
revolution achieved by the early and late humanists and thinkers of 
the Renaissance in rethinking reality in terms beyond the ancient and 
medieval ontotheological synthesis of God, the human, and the Cos- 
mos. The book analyzes how the break leading into modernity took 
place at that time and prior to the second modern revolution—the 
Enlightenment, when the transcendent component was disowned in 
favor of the human subject. Later, both were deprioritized in favor of 
the cosmos. 

Since the focus of the book is on the fragmentation of the traditional 
ontotheological synthesis as a result of the new nominalism and the 
voluntarism that was developed in late medieval theology, the central 
concern throughout the book is with the efforts made in the early pre- 
modern period (from 1350 to 1650) to reintegrate the elusive transcen- 
dent component on which the earlier ontotheological synthesis rested 
(p. 11). The basic cultural shift was from a philosophy of being to a 
philosophy of the subject where the human becomes the fabricator of 
forms and of meaning at the expense of God as the giver of intelligibil- 
ity possessed within the human and the cosmos as creatures. God, as 
center, is left aside in favor of the human speaking, expressing, and 
thinking person. The transcendent remains as a component in reality, 
however. With this achieved, a new world of reality is created. There 
is new emphasis on consciousness and language in the knowing pro- 
cess of creating a new world as to form and meaning (chap. 4). The 
condition for the human is the freedom of an autonomous subject inde- 
pendent of the impact of efficient causes from above and finality from 
within, which thus discards the notion of a human nature possessing a 
determining form (chap. 5). There is new emphasis on ongoing change 
in history and on contingency liberated from the necessity imposed by 
an absolute eternal creator and by determining finality (chap. 6). The 
autonomy of the person and the world created by the machination of 
the human mind leads to a dualism in the realm of nature as well as to 
a dualism in the realm of supernature (chap. 7). How to reconcile 
grace and nature becomes a problem. The result is either saving grace 
without nature’s role or an interplay between grace and nature. The 
first was attempted by humanist religion and Renaissance theology, 
through the Reformation by Luther and Calvin, and by the Jansenists 
(chap. 8). The second was attempted by such advocates of devout 
humanism as Ignatius of Loyola and Francis de Sales, through the reli- 
gion of the heart coming out of late Reformation, and through the aes- 
thetic efforts of the Baroque culture (chap. 9). Throughout the book, 
an emphasis is placed on the religious factor (p. 11). 

The way to go for us as products of modernity is to accept the post- 
modern deconstructionist analysis, which makes us aware of the need 
for a reaction against the metaphysical world of ancient-medieval logo- 
centrism and the epistemological world of modern self-transparency 
and autonomous subject. Once cleansed of these presuppositions, the 
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stage, according to Dupré, is set for the pursuit of the transcendent 
through a Whiteheadean world in process with historicity and indeter- 
minacy in being itself and through an Heideggerean world of conscious- 
ness with subjectivity and freedom in the acting person (pp. 7, 253). 
Freedom and historicity in the person require some transcendence to 
be operational and meaningful when the issue is no longer living under 
the impact of an efficient cause and a finality orientation under God or 
under the aim of self-preservation and self-fulfillment within society (p. 
162). The Passage to Modernity, opens up a new vista in our inevitable 
search for the transcendent.—Bernard A. Gendreau, Xavier Uni- 
versity. 


HABERMAS, Jurgen. Justification and Application: Remarks on Discourse 
Ethics. Translated by Ciaran P. Cronin. Studies in Contemporary Ger- 
man Social Thought Series. Cambridge, Massachusetts: The MIT Press, 
1993. xxxi + 197 pp. $24.95—In all of his works Habermas pursues 
the elucidation of the modern age (“modernity”) and of the principles 
and processes constitutive of it. The affirmation of modernity and its 
critique are integral to the elucidation. This book also pursues these 
themes. It is a collection of four recently published essays, all dealing 
with the issue of ethics, and concludes with a long and informative 
interview. There is also a lengthy, useful introduction by the translator. 
The translation is adequate, even good. The theme of the essays is the 
possibility of a “discourse theory of morality” (p. xi). This theory is 
largely a form of deontological cognitivist metaethics defending a “uni- 
versalistic concept of morality” (Habermas, p. vii). The essays fit to- 
gether thematically and are more lucid than a few earlier writings by 
Habermas on the same topic. 

The first essay introduces a distinction between ethical and moral 
discourse, singling out the second as the discourse in which universal 
moral judgments can be justifiably made. Essays 2 and 3 more or less 
cover the same terrain, developing a critique of contemporary contex- 
tualist and other moral theories (including those of Alasdair MacIntyre, 
Charles Taylor, Bernard Williams, John Rawls, Karl O. Apel). Essay 2 
(“Remarks on Discourse Ethics”) is the more important of the two. It 
largely reads like a lecture, in. which Habermas discusses his well 
known and controversial theories of validity-claims, rationality, and jus- 
tification of the moral point of view as a communications-theoretically 
restated form of Kantian cognitive ethics. He also pays attention to a 
variety of more specific problems, such as the relation between rights 
and duties and the “primacy of the right over the good” (p. 20). Most 
of all, he draws a firm line between philosophical ethics as a theory of 
justification, clarifying the moral point of view, on the one hand, and 
“discourses of application” (p. 37), which determine the appropriate- 
ness of a universal norm to a particular situation, on the other. 
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Moral theory is part of the emancipatory history of modernity, inso- 
far as some of its forms contributed to liberating public consciousness 
(in some societies) from dependence on specific cultural traditions and 
forms of life. They help call these traditions and ways of life into 
question. Discourse ethics attempts to radicalize this critical impulse 
by arguing that disputed norms can only be shown to be valid if they 
can command the voluntary assent of all affected by the norm. Thus 
a public process of criticism and debate is given pride of place in the 
resolution of moral disputes. 

In his final essay (pp. 133-46), Habetiias draws the conclusion that 
a discourse theory of morality is postmetaphysical. It gives primacy to 
the right to call conceptions of justice (and sometimes also those of 
the good) before the “tribunal of justificatory discourse” (p. 146), even 
if it cannot give an ultimate or unconditional reason for being moral. 
Modernity is affirmed as the epoch which has made it possible to ap- 
proach questions of principles and norms as open questions. But it 
also encourages an argumentational and public process of seeking the 
correct solution to these questions. According to Habermas, recalling 
the Kantian tradition helps us to recover this will to rational justifica- 
tion.— Dieter Misgeld, The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
and the University of Toronto. 


HERMAN, Barbara. The Practice of Moral Judgment. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1993. xii + 252 pp. $29.95—-Herman’s book is an 
outstanding contribution to our understanding of both Kant’s ethics 
and Kantian ethics. Each chapter takes up a common criticism of, or 
a familiar interpretive puzzle about, Kant’s ethics. While each may 
stand alone, the chapters fit together to present a complete account of 
Kantian moral judgment and deliberation that has a notion of value as 
its fundamental theoretical concept. 

On Herman’s account of Kantian ethics, the object of moral assess- 
ment is willings. Actions are assessed through maxims that express in 
principle form what the agent wills. The agent’s maxim includes not 
only what the agent wills, but the agent’s motive in acting. The maxim, 
according to Herman, should include all the aspects of the action and 
its end that make them choice-worthy for the agent. 

If actions are to be assessed through maxims, the actions must be 
described in morally appropriate ways. Maxims will have moral con- 
tent. Agents will recognize features of their actions that raise moral 
questions before they bring their maxims to be tested by the categorical 
imperative. This prior moral knowledge needed to construct maxims 
is provided by what Herman calls rules of moral salience, which are 
acquired through moral education and socialization. 

Moral judgment, for Herman, is a matter of recognizing and doing 
what ought to be done. When an agent finds himself in a situation 
where there are conflicting moral requirements or where the agent 
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wonders whether his circumstances justify an exception to a moral 
requirement, the agent is in a situation requiring moral deliberation. 
Since, on Herman’s account, an agent’s maxim includes particular as- 
pects of the situation in which the agent finds himself, and since Her- 
man argues that the categorical imperative test breaks down for spe- 
cific maxims, the agent’s actual maxim cannot be tested by the 
categorical imperative. The categorical imperative is used to test what 
Herman calls “generic maxims.” A generic maxim has the form: Do x- 
type action, for y-type reason. If a generic maxim is rejected by the 
categorical imperative, the result is to create a deliberative presump- 
tion against certain types of actions done for certain types of reasons, 
for instance, making a deceitful promise for reasons of self-interest. 
The deliberative presumption thus created can be rebutted only if the 
agent’s actual maxim has as its motive something other than self-inter- 
est. The point of deliberation is to see if the agent’s maxim is such that 
its justificatory basis provides a sufficient reason for acting contrary to 
the moral presumption established by the rejection of the generic 

maxim. Deliberation is carried on in terms of value. The categorical 
imperative invokes rational agency as a value constraint on delibera- 
tion. The deliberative question is: “Does this proposed violation of a 
moral constraint respect rational agency?” 

Two questions arise concerning Herman’s view. First, just how Kan- 
tian is it? Given even a brief sketch, one can see that there are distinc- 
tive aspects that go beyond the texts. In particular, the use of rules of 
moral salience, the role of the categorical imperative to test generic 
maxims, and the structure of moral deliberation raise questions. 

Second, are Herman’s responses to criticisms of Kant’s ethics suc- 
cessful? For example, has Herman altered the perception of Kantian 
ethics as making little room for normal human concerns and for actions 
motivated by care for others? While Herman succeeds, I think, in mak- 
ing a place for such concerns and actions (see chapters 2 and 9), I am 
not sure the room she makes will satisfy the critics. Such concerns and 
actions are still under the regulative function of morality, the ultimate 
concern being moral permissibility. A Kantian agent cannot have un- 
conditional commitments to personal projects, and motives of connec- 
tion are altered and structured by morality. In other words, Kantian 
morality regulates and structures normal human concerns, while the 
critics see morality as growing out of and being itself structured, and 
perhaps limited, by normal human concerns. In the end, how convinc- 
ing one finds Herman’s response to such critics may depend on how 
compelling one finds her account of rationality as a value (see chapter 
10). In any case, Herman’s book is one that must be taken seriously 
by committed Kantians and critics of Kant alike.—Montey Holloway, 
University of Notre Dame. 


Hirscu, Eli. Dividing Reality. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993. xv 
+ 247 pp. $45.00—Hirsch here takes up the semantically ascended 
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descendant of an old metaphysical problem. In its earlier guise the 
problem was whether the world falls neatly into parts, so that science 
need only find the “joints,” and carve away. As science became more 
sophisticated, however, it became more difficult to sustain the question 
in the purely substantival sense. Whether that. question can even be 
meaningfully asked, however, does not matter, for one way or the other 
we at least have a language whose words divide the world in what 
seems to be an inherently rational manner. 

It is in this context that Hirsch asks his question: Is there any rational 
basis for our belief that our way of linguistic division is the right way? 
What about other possibilities, such as an alternate language using the 
term “gricular” to do the same duty as our expression “green or circu- 
lar?” Is there a reasonable basis for thinking that this is a bad way of 
linguistically dividing the world? Is there in fact any reason to think 
that there is any right way, or that one way is better than any other? 

At a glance, reasons for answering in the affirmative seem to abound. 
“Green” and “Circular,” for instance, are simple, projectible, and seem 
to involve natural properties. “Gricular,” on the other hand, is none of 
these; it is complex, is not projectible, and hardly seems to capture 
anything natural. Undaunted by the dictates of intuition, Hirsch sets 
out to question whether any of these grounds really stand up. 

In a densely argued series of chapters Hirsch confronts each major 
candidate for a criterion which could serve as a basis for the claim that 
our mode of linguistic division has a rational justification while others 
do not. One by one he comes to the same conclusion: there is no basis 
on which such a claim might rest. Hirsch claims, for instance, that 
there is no argument to show that speaking strange languages would 
adversely affect our ability to make correct projections about the 
world, even though the terms it contains may not be projectible in the 
classic Goodmanian sense. Nor, Hirsch concludes, is there any sound 
argument to show that such languages are ruled out on metaphysical, 
ontological or even pragmatic grounds. All the usual grounds are thus 
vanquished, and we are left face to face with the relativist who claims 
that one way of dividing things is absolutely as good as another. 

In the end we are left with the ironic conclusion that if there is any 
way to vanquish the relativist and save our intuitions concerning divi- 
sion correctness, it must lie in a direction which provides little comfort. 
Hirsch describes that direction in detail and argues that it is the only 
road to saving our intuition in the matter. He also admits, however 
that it is itself problematic enough that it will not ultimately keep the 
relativist from the door. Like any good philosophical work, Dividing 
Reality is filled with detailed and uniformly interesting argumentation. 
Those arguments, in turn, constitute an important addition to thinking 
about the problem. Hirsch’s work will serve as a major basis for subse- 
quent discussion in the area. —James Van Evra, University of Waterloo. 


KRISTELLER, Paul Oskar. Greek Philosophers of the Hellenistic Age. Trans- 
lated by Gregory Woods. New York: Columbia University Press, 1993. 
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xiv + 191 pp. $35.00—In 1989 Kristeller delivered a series of eight 
lectures on Hellenistic philosophy at the Scuola Normale Superiore in 
Pisa; an Italian version was published in 1991 and now Columbia Uni- 
versity Press has made them available in English, still in the format and 
style of public lectures. These lectures are the fruits of Kristeller’s life- 
long engagement with later Greek philosophy and his interest in the 
impact it had on early modern philosophers. 

Each lecture occupies a chapter of this book, and each is devoted to 
one or two philosophers: Epicurus, Zeno and Cleanthes, Pyrrho and 
Arcesilaus, Chrysippus, Carneades and Philo of Larissa, Panaetius, Pos- 
idonius, and Antiochus of Ascalon. The bulk of each lecture consists 
of narrative doxography referring almost exclusively to primary evi- 
dence. By design there is little mention made of secondary literature, 
and in most cases there is little indication that notice has been taken 
of it, even in the case of works listed in his somewhat erratic bibliogra- 
phy. Hence the account of Hellenistic philosophy offered varies in 
quality and detail with the nature of the available evidence. Epicurus 
(whose letters survive) is relatively well served, while with Panaetius 
and Antiochus of Ascalon the reader is dependent on controversial 
source-critical assumptions. For Posidonius, Kristeller wisely prefers 
Edelstein-Kidd to Theiler, but for earlier Stoics he adopts the policies 
and perspectives of von Arnim. The lecture format also accounts for 
the peculiarities of grouping: putting Pyrrho and Arcesilaus together 
encourages assimilation of two distinct sceptical traditions, while the 
separation of Philo of Larissa from Antiochus of Ascalon makes it par- 
ticularly hard to tell an intelligible story about the last stages of the 
Hellenistic Academy. 

The historical and philosophical perspective taken in the lectures is 
distinctly out of date. We find, for example, no doubts about the claim 
that Carneades was committed to probabilism and an uncritical as- 
sumption about the nature of eclecticism in later Greek philosophy. 
The account of various aspects of Stoicism suffers particularly, which 
is not surprising in view of the rapid progress made in this field over 
the last thirty years. On the other hand, Kristeller offers an interesting 
theory about the origin of the view that Platonic forms are ideas in the 
mind of god: in chapter 8 a cumulative argument is developed to show 
that Antiochus is the probable author of this synthetic theory. 

Though much of this book consists of summary reporting of the 
views of Hellenistic philosophers, the lectures are punctuated by fre- 
quent animadversions on the regrettable overemphasis on the philoso- 
phers of the fourth century B.c. (Kristeller is particularly hard on what 
he calls “pan-Aristotelianism’”), on the need to study the impact of later 
Greek philosophy on Renaissance and early modern philosophy, and 
on the Jamentable decline of classical education during the twentieth 
century. His conception of intellectual purity in the history of ideas 
seems at times naive; following his approach we would not only avoid 
the perils of faddishness he deplores, but we would also lose the benefit 
of many genuine philosophical insights which have been helpful in do- 
ing the history of philosophy. 
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These lectures represent an interesting statement on an important 
topic by an eminent historian of ideas. They are sadly outdated, how- 
ever, and readers stimulated by these lectures to devote serious atten- 
tion to the Hellenistic period (no longer as neglected as it once was) 
should turn elsewhere for a reliable and current introduction to 
this fast-changing field of historical and philosophical research.— 
Brad Inwood, University of Toronto. 


LENNON, Thomas M. The Battle of the Gods and Giants: The Legacies of 
Descartes and Gassendi, 1655-1715. Studies in Intellectual History 
and the History of Philosophy. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1993. xiii + 420 pp. $59.50—The Eleatic stranger in Plato’s Sophist 
characterizes philosophy as an unending battle between two camps. It 
is, he says, a battle “between the Gods and the Giants” over the nature 
of reality (246a). The Giants here are the materialists who attempt to 
explain everything in terms of underlying material mechanisms. The 

. Gods, on the other hand, are the Friends of the Forms who find that 
material reality can only be explained by grounding it in a world of 
immaterial intelligible ideas. Clearly, Plato had in mind here his own 
dispute with the Sophists. Nonetheless, the stranger’s words can, with 
some validity, be taken as indicating a fundamental division running 
throughout the history of philosophy. One is reminded of the Aristoteli- 
ans’ dispute with Democritean atomists or more recent debates among 
philosophers of science over reductionism. 

Such a dispute, argues Lennon, is the central feature of seventeenth- 
century philosophy. ‘As Aristotelian metaphysics came to be aban- 
doned under the pressure of skeptical arguments, philosophers 
searched for an alternative foundation for the emerging new science. 
The central figures in this search, according to Lennon, were Descartes 
and his contemporary Pierre Gassendi. Each of these thinkers, how- 

- ever, attempted to provide a very different type of foundation. Des- 
cartes defended a sort of Platonism based: on epistemological argu- 
ments, while Gassendi defended a Christianized materialism based on 
the atomistic and hedonist views of the Epicureans. Lennon’s thesis, 
then, is that this skirmish in the ongoing battle between the Gods and 
the Giants was decisive in shaping early modern philosophy. 

The conflict between these radically opposed perspectives was 
fought out in the academies and salons of the seventeenth century by 
the supporters of Descartes and Gassendi. The most important issue ` 
between them was the concept of space and how objects exist in it, 
but the disagreement created other debates as well, notably those over 
essentialism and representationalism, and even morality and politics. 
In all of these disputes it seems that the Caratesians rhetorically gained 
the upper hand, and for this reason Descartes‘is now the best known 
figure of the period. Despite this, Lennon argues, the Gassendists had 
a more profound philosophical influence on early modern thought. To 
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the latter is owed the naturalists’ views on the nature of space, the anti- 
essentialism of the period, the rise of empiricist theories of perception, 
and the political doctrine of tolerance. 

A prominent feature of the book is Lennon’s revisionist reading of 
John Locke as a Gassendist. He argues that Locke should be read as 
having taken up the cause of Gassendi against the Cartesians. In partic- 
ular, Lennon gives an account of Locke’s rejection of innate ideas in 
terms of an overall anti-Cartesian polemic which follows Gassendist 
lines, resulting in the radical cleavage between nativist and empiricist 
epistemologies. 

Focusing on this dispute between the Cartesians and the Gassendists, 
Lennon is arguing for a major reinterpretation of early modern philoso- 
phy. While both Descartes and Gassendi are heirs to the skeptical 
tendencies of the medieval nominalists, only Gassendi and his followers - 
developed a radically nonessentialist philosophy. Thus Lennon makes 
a persuasive case for the importance of Gassendi and his followers. 
For example, the corpuscularian théory of matter that came to domi- 
nate seventeenth-century science certainly owes more to Gassendists 
than to the Cartesians. Lennon’s most important contribution, how- 
ever, is in his Gassendist interpretation of Locke providing a historical 
source for Locke’s representationalist account of perception and doc- 
trine of toleration. The book is clearly written and well-argued. Len- 
non is well aware of the revisionist nature of his argument and takes 
pains to support his claims against possible objections. He is able to 
do this effectively because of his thorough grounding in the literature of 
the period. The excellent bibliography will allow any reader to further 
investigate Lennon’s claims.—Michael W. Tkacz, Gonzaga University. 


LEPPÄKOSKI, Markku. The Transcendental How: Kant’s Transcendental De- 
duction of Objective Cognition. Stockholm: Almqvist and Wiksell In- 
ternational, 1993. 280 pp:- SEK 223—This well-informed and percep- 
tive study of Kant’s theoretical philosophy aims at presenting “how 
Kant thought that transcendental philosophy can be established, and 
how he in fact tried to accomplish his task” (p. 12). After indicating the 
metaphilosophical motivations underlying the study, the author focuses 
primarily on the transcendental deduction as presented in the second 
edition of the Critique of Pure Reason. The study itself is divided into 
three parts. In the first part (chapters 1-2) Kant’s philosophical mo- 
tives, assumptions, and method are unpacked. The author properly 
takes issue with the tendency to read the transcendental deduction as 
an answer to the sort of skepticism engendered by attributing primacy 
to mental states. As the author points out, Kant disavows any such 
attribution and his concern is rather with specifying what the necessary 
conditions of empirical cognition are and what follows from them 
(where cognition of those conditions itself is considered metaphysical 
cognition). (Nevertheless, the justified attempt to rescue Kant from 
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readings that overrely on contemporary epistemological issues goes too 
far in deemphasizing the importance of the issue of scepticism for Kant; 
see B786-797). Another anachronistic tendency to which the author 
rightly objects is that of construing Kant’s assumptions about the ana- 
lytic-synthetic distinction (which concerns concepts and judgments) in 
terms of modern notions of analyticity and syntheticity (which concern 
words and their meanings). Relying heavily on the distinction Kant 
makes in the Methodology between mathematical and philosophical 
methods, the author also argues quite trenchantly that “deduction” 
does not signify any kind of deductive proof but rather a kind of non- 
technical (paradigmatically legal) justification, and that the transcen- 
dental deduction is to not be equated with a transcendental proof but 
is, instead, only a preliminary step in accomplishing such a proof. 

The second part of the study is an examination of the so-called meta- 
physical deduction, the structure of the transcendental deduction, the 
distinctions between “object” and “thing in itself,” and between “objec- 
tive validity” and “objective reality” within the transcendental deduc- 
tion, and, finally, the significance of the distinction (also given in the B 
version of the transcendental deduction) between “form of intuition” 
and “formal intuition” for the second part of the transcendental deduc- 
tion and the subsequent section on the schematisms. In this last re- 
spect the author argues that there are, properly speaking, no unschema- 
tized categories and he defends (contra Gram and Pippin) the thesis 
that the schemata are pure, formal intuitions. At the same time, while 
acknowledging that the schemata are designed to explain precisely how 
particular categories can be employed, the author rejects the view that 
a justification of the schemata is or can be given. Accordingly he dis- 
putes Allison’s attempt to provide a justification in terms of “schema- 
judgments.” 

On the basis of the material covered in the previous two parts, the 
third part of this study attempts to resolve the central question of 
Kant’s theoretical philosophy, namely, how transcendental propositions 
are possible. Answering this question, Leppäkoski maintains, is equiva- 
lent to explaining how synthetic judgments are possible a priori or, in 
other words, how they can be derived from schematized categories 
without appealing to intuition in the way that such an appeal is made 
in the case of judgments in mathematics. The explanation consists in 
regarding schemata as formal and thus merely possible intuitions. This 
explanation is clearly one of the more interesting and original sugges- 
tions of Leppdkoski’s splendid study. As he puts his controversial sug- 
gestion, which demands further discussion and debate, “schemata are 
pure intuitions but as formal intuitions they are determined, which 
makes them into concepts. Accordingly, transcendental cognition is 
merely discursive although a recourse to formal intuitions is presup- 
posed but now understood as concepts. . . . No actual intuition is in- 
volved in a schema but a possible intuition” (pp. 248-9). The author 
concludes with some speculations on the notorious theme of the sig- 
nificance for Kant’s philosophy of the distinction he makes between so- 
called that and how questions. 
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Clearly written and well-documented, Leppékoski’s work is most 
welcome for its attempt to build up an interpretation that resolves 
some of the major difficulties attending Kant’s transcendental deduc- 
tion, and does so in a way that remains sensitive fo the metaphilosophi- 
cal issues involved.—Daniel O. Dahlstrom, The Catholic University of 
America. 


MAISTRE, Joseph de. St. Petersburg Dialogues: Or Conversations on the 
Temporal Government of Providence. Translated and edited by Rich- 
ard A. Lebrun. Montreal and Kingston: McGill-Queen’s University 
Press, 1993. xxxvi + 407 pp. $49.95—This is the first complete transla- 
tion of this work of Maistre’s (originally published in 1821) into the 
English language. It also includes Maistre’s shorter piece, “Elucidation 
on Sacrifices,” which has traditionally been appended to these philo- 
sophical dialogues. Maistre himself had divided his writing into eleven 
numbered dialogues, each of which formally represents an evening of 
conversation, as well as a “Sketch of a Final Dialogue,” in which the 
participants say their farewells. The debating figures are called “the 
Count” (Maistre’s primary persona), “the Senator” (of St. Petersburg), 
and “the Chevalier.” There is an elaborate apparatus surrounding the 
work, consisting of the footnotes and endnotes to each dialogue that 
Maistre himself had written, as well as explanatory footnotes and end- 
notes to each dialogue by the translator. Lebrun has traced virtually 
all of the references Maistre had made, and in some cases has been 
able to point out slight errors and misstatements in Maistre’s own cita- 
tions. He has also translated into English all the passages in languages 
other than French, which follow immediately after their appearance in 
the text in their original tongue. Lebrun has also provided fine supple- 
ments to Maistre’s writing—a preface, scholarly introductory essay, 
chronology, critical bibliography, a well as a note on the text. There 
is also a very fine index (pp. 393-407), which includes virtually every 
work and author cited or mentioned in Maistre’s text. The quality of 
Lebrun’s translation is excellent indeed, clearly aware of a variety of 
nuances in Maistre’s language, and based squarely on a life-long study 
of the thinker. 

Maistre’s work is clearly set in a theological framework, being in the 
tradition of Christian theodicy or apologetic literature. Nevertheless, 
Maistre in some senses moves beyond this genre into a text where glim- 
merings of new theories and ideas such as sociology and linguistics can 
be perceived. The writing is extraordinarily wide-ranging: pointed criti- 
cisms of Locke and Voltaire, the beginnings of a logothetic linguistic 
theory, as well as such controversial passages as those in praise of the 
executioner, and on the divinity of war. Maistre argues that “the execu- 
tioner” (in conjunction with Papal teachings and authority) is the ulti- 
mate guarantor of as orderly a society as it is possible to attain in the 
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human world. ' (This seems little different from the long-standing idea in 

- political philosophy that the sovereign’s power to punish and execute is 
the ultimate underpinning of the social cohesion and harmony of the 
polity.) Maistre also makes the analogy between Divine Sovereignty, 
and the sovereignty of rulers, for example in his defence of the efficacy 
of prayer. If God is indeed a cruel sovereign—as Enlightenment think- 
ers had often argued—the correct lesson to be drawn, according to 
Maistre’s clever rejoinder, is not to cease praying, but to pray all the 
more. Much of the work is taken up with the question of whether God 
makes the virtuous suffer unjustly in this world—one of Maistre’s coun- 

_ terarguments being that righteous conduct is in itself conducive to psy- 
chic happiness (that of being at peace with oneself), and to good health, 
often considered the most precious human goods. He also avers that 
many. forms of disease, affliction, and misfortune arise directly from the 
pursuit of a wicked and immoral way of life. 

It is interesting to note how many Christian analogues Maistre has 
been able to locate in Graeco-Roman pagan religion and philosophy, 
particularly in Seneca. One of Maistre’s apologies for Christianity is 
that it simply is—if one looks at human history carefully—the mildest 

` religion, which uniquely puts an end to slavery, abolishes religious ritu- 
als of human slaughter (as in the example of the Aztecs, and the Hindu 

. custom of. widow-burning), and elevates the status of women immea- 
surably (something unfathomable, for example, to Islam). It is also - 
noteworthy that Maistre had tried to acquaint himself, as far as possi- 
ble; with the most up-to-date scientific, geographic, and anthropological 
information of his time, and that he was able to ask pointed questions 
about the various physical’ ‘theories of his era—many of which have 
now been given clear answers by science. It is also rather interesting 
that Galileo appears as an almost iconic hero in the Dialogues. 

The appearance of Lebrun’s translation of Maistre’s. Dialogues will 
perhaps finally lay to rest’ in Anglo-American scholarship the idea that 
. Maistre was a crude, simple, ultra-reactionary. ‘They also demonstrate 
how cleverly and tightly constructed—and philosophically interest- 
ing—theodicy and apologetics can sometimes be.—Mark Weglerski; 
Canadian-Polish Research Institute. 


- MANNS, James W. Reid and his French Diei Aesthetics and Metaphys- 
ics. Brill’s Studies in Intellectual History, vol. 45. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1994. ix + 225 pp. $65.00.—Victor Cousin dominated French philoso- 
phy for over thirty years from 1815. Manns tracks the progress of his 
aesthetic theory as far as the first winner of the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture in 1901, René Sully-Proudhomme. The common thread is a family 
of positions Manns calls “expressionism,” to the effect that beauty in 
physical objects is to be understood as the outer sign of some inner 
perfection: its origins he finds in Reid on taste. But what in Reid was 
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a cautious attempt to link the pleasure we take in beauty to perfection 
of character in agents, and especially, in the case of nature, to the more 
or less evident ingenuity of the Creator’s handiwork, becomes in 
Cousin a metaphysically conjectural claim about the ideal attributes of 
“the absolute.” Manns works hard, without much textual help but with 
plausible results, to identify the sources of Cousin’s thought in Reid, 
rather than in, say, Hegel, by discussing how his epistemology and 
metaphysics parallel Reid’s common-sense account of perception and 
the principles of reason. 

In Cousin’s aesthetics the relation seems shakier, but Théodore Jouf- 
froy, Cousin’s pupil, who also gets a fifty-page chapter to himself, actu- 
ally translated Reid, and his theory of beauty builds on explicit ac- 
knowledgement of Reid’s arguments though it goes beyond them. The 
physically beautiful is a language of natural signs through which spiri- 
tual life-force reveals itself. Here (p. 149) Manns suspends the flow of 
historical exposition for some reflection on problems thrown up by the 
theory. Two dominate the following chapters: If beauty in nature is 
the expression of God’s perfection, what account are we to give of the 
ugly? and, How can we make sense of the claim that human beauty is 
the revelation of moral character, when those whose faces attract us 
are not always conspicuously virtuous? 

Manns pursues the idea of outward signs of the spiritual, and the 
struggles with consequent problems, through a number of other figures, 
who are given much more summary treatment. In chapter 4 we meet 
“academics,” among them Charles Lévéque the most prominent, and in 
chapter 5 “the intellectual community,” including Sainte-Beuve, Ga- 
borit, and Sully-Proudhomme. The last of these, though sharing many 
of Reid’s views about perception, introduced fundamental changes into 
the expression theory, replacing signs indicating an identifiable spiri- 
tual interior by the notion, more familiar to his twentieth-century heirs, 
of expressiveness in the physical vehicle, which is to work on the audi- 
ence through the shared character of experience and through sympathy 
with the artist’s subjectivity. 

At the front of the book, to lay the foundations of its structure, is a 
long and wide-ranging chapter on Reid himself, which summarizes 
neatly his accounts of self-evident principles, of perception, and of ac- 
tive power and intelligence, so as to make sense of the psychology and 
ontology of taste inherited by his French followers. 

Although the author’s expositions are clear and helpful, there is a 
certain repetitiveness about the way expressionist moves recur. To 
trace various writers’ broad ideas back to Reid as origin hardly seems 
in itself to justify the enterprise, but neither is there really enough in 
detail about the French theorists in their own right. Manns gives out 
almost no hints about what other rival theories were in circulation, this 
is no self-standing philosophical history. What he offers may be most 
useful if you already have an interest in, and some knowledge of, the 
aesthetic theories of the writers discussed: they may then click into 
place for you in the evolving tradition of the expression theory.—-Chris- 
topher Bryant, University of St Andrews. 
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Marcus, Ruth Barcan. Modalities: Philosophical Essays. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1993. xiv + 266 pp. $45.00—This is a collection of 
fifteen of Ruth Barcan Marcus’s most important and influential essays, 
drawn from a wide variety of sources. The earliest of these essays, the 
classic “Modalities and Intensional Languages,” was originally pub- 
lished in 1961, although the present collection adds, as an appendix, an 
excerpt from a 1948 review of Smullyan. (It also adds as an appendix 
the transcript of the famous discussion of the paper at the 1962 Boston 
Colloquium for the Philosophy of Science, involving Marcus, W. V. 
Quine, J. McCarthy, Dagfinn Føllesdal, and a then-undergraduate Saul 
Kripke.) The most recent essay in the collection, “Some Revisionary 
Proposals about Belief and Believing,” was first published in 1990. 

Marcus’s original articles describing her pioneering axiomatized ex- 
tension of quantification to modal logic, published in the Journal of 
Symbolic Logic in 1946 and 1947, are not included in this collection. 
Nevertheless, as the title suggests, issues involving the interpretation 
and defense of modal logic play a central role of the essays that are 
included. Casting a particularly long shadow are Quine’s various objec- 
tions to the intelligibility and legitimacy of modal logic. “A Backward 
Look at Quine’s Animadversions on Modalities” (1990) neatly details 
the steady retreat of Quine’s objections—conceming use and mention, 
substitutivity, essentialism, and ontological commitment—in the face 
of replies and elaborations by Marcus and others. ` 

A second prominent theme of the collection is the substitutional in- 
terpretation of quantifiers, already foreshadowed in “Modalities and In- 
tentional Languages” and developed in “Quantification and Ontology” 
(1972) and “Nominalism and the Substitutional Quantifier” (1978). . Mar- 
cus makes a powerful case for the plausibility and value of treating the 
substitutional interpretation as fundamental. These essays, like many 
others in the collection, also serve to highlight one of the main differ- 
ences between herself and Quine in the philosophy of logic. Whereas 
Quine has generally sought a canonical logic to formalize a canonical 
discourse whose formulae are interpreted—and whose resources are 
restricted—on antecedent philosophical grounds, Marcus has consis- 
tently aimed to conceive “the logical.enterprise” in the broadest possi- 
ble terms, in order to facilitate the sensitive formalization and philo- 
sophical exploration of ever-widening circles of human discourse. 

Consistent with that approach, Marcus has ventured far beyond 
alethic modality to make fundamental contributions to deontic logic 
and its application in “Iterated Deontic Modalities” (1966) and the 
highly-influential “Moral Dilemmas and Consistency” (1980). Her con- 
tributions to the logic of belief are represented by “Rationality and 
Believing the Impossible” (1983) and “Some Revisionary Proposals 
about Belief and Believing” (1990). In these essays, she argues convinc- 
ingly for an object-centered, rather than a language-centered, theory of 
belief (although her definition of “belief that S” partly in terms of a 
disposition to “act as if S” [p. 241] must be treated with care in order 
to forestall the lurking circularity of tacitly interpreting “acting as if S” 
as “acting as if S were believed”). She also makes a surprisingly strong 
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case for the proposal that we regard only possible states of affairs as 
proper objects of belief—so that just as we must withdraw a claim to 
have known something that turns out to be false, so we must withdraw 
‘a claim to have believed something that turns out to be metaphysically 
impossible. 

Marcus displays the same sensitivity to the views of past philoso- 
phers as she manifests for those of her contemporaries. “Spinoza and 
the Ontological. Proof’ (1986) clarifies the nature of ontological argu- 
ments for the existence of God and shows that Spinoza did not actually 
offer an ontological argument as she characterizes them. “On Some 
Post-1920’s Views of Russell on Particularity, Identity, and Individua- 
tion” (1986) traces the underlying consistency of motive in Russell’s 
transition from the bare particulars of his logical atomism period to the 
complexes of qualities of the 1940s. 

The essays collected here are enduring contributions that have 
deeply affected the course of twentieth-century philosophy. Reading 
them together reminds one forcefully of the ingenuity, power, and unity 
of thought of a most philosophical logician, and a most logical philoso- 
pher.— Don Garrett, University of Utah. 


McINeErny, Ralph. The Question of Christian Ethics. Washington, D.C.: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 1993. x + 74 pp. Cloth, 
$21.95; paper, $9.95. The book provides an affirmative answer to the 
question whether there is a “philosophical ethics distinct from moral 
theology” (p. 10). Situating the question within the famous debates 
among Thomists over the existence and nature of Christian philosophy, 
McInerny engages the views of Gilson, Maritain, and Gauthier. 

The opening chapter, “Is Philosophical Ethics Possible?” addresses 
Maritain’s thesis that an adequate ethics would have to be explicitly 
subordinated to theology. According to Maritain, the goal of moral 
science is to make a “man live well,” which can be accomplished only 
by “taking into account the real and actual last end of human life” (p. 
17). But the supernatural destiny of human beings and the means for 
its attainment are not accessible to moral philosophy. Hence, a philo- 
sophically autonomous ethics is impossible. In the second chapter, 
“Does Man Have a Natural End?” McInerny responds to Maritain by 
considering the role of Aristotle in Aquinas. He begins by noting the 
plethora of references to Aristotle in the articles on the ultimate end 
in the Summa Theologiae. In this context, McInerny also rebuts Gau- 
thier’s thesis that Thomas’s use of Aristotle constitutes a “negation” of 
the latter's teaching. McInerny counters that the conclusion that God 
is the ultimate end of human life rests on Aristotelian principles. In 
response to the objection that the beatific vision was unknown to Aris- 
totle, McInerny avails himself of Thomas’s distinction between perfect 
and imperfect happiness. The latter is attainable in this life; the former, 
only by a divine gift in the next life. Clearly Aristotle could not have 
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made the distinction in precisely these terms, but he was aware that 
no human activity or set of activities could fulfill his definition of happi- 
ness as that which is self-sufficient, lacking in nothing, and satisfying 
of every desire. Aristotle “acknowledged the gap between what we 
aspire to and what we can attain in the matter of happiness” (p. 38). 
Thus philosophy can reach some adequate conclusions in the realm 
of ethics. Concerning Maritain’s contention that moral philosophy is 
defective because it does not bring about meritorious acts is “to de- 
mand of moral science far more than Thomas himself does” (p. 51). 
The objection would apply to moral theology as well. 

In the final two chapters, McInerny considers the views of Gilson 
on Christian philosophy. What is essentially correct in Gilson’s view, 
according to McInerny, is his insistence on the inseparability of the 
activity of philosophizing from the life of the philosopher. He adopts 
Maritain’s distinction between the nature and the state of philosophy, 
the latter of which concerns the existential context of philosophy, 
wherein natural and infused virtues can have an enormous influence. 
Still, the believer cannot expect to move the secular critic, until the 
believer can proffer persuasive philosophic arguments. 

Throughout the book, ‘McInerny comments on the odd fact that the 
Catholic tradition seems at times to be the sole defender of reason. 
Yet the Catholic view (Aquinas’s view) is that grace presupposes and 
perfects reason. The dominant modern view, a version of which initi- 
ated the debate over faith and reason, is that faith is an impediment to 
reason. McInerny’s brief book is an eloquent refutation of that view. — 
Thomas Hibbs, Boston College. 


McLEop, Mark S., Rationality and Theistic Belief: An Essay on Reformed 
Epistemology. Cornell Studies in the Philosophy of Religion. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1993. xiv + 260 pp. $37.50.—This book is a 
thorough study of an issue that is particularly associated with the work 
of William P. Alston and Alvin Plantinga, namely, the claim that belief 
in the existence of God is in important ways on a par with belief in the 
existence of ordinary parts of the world, such as trees and other people. 
The inference is that since the latter is recognized as epistemologically 
acceptable, that is, “rational,” so should the former be. McLeod devel- 
ops his own version of this view after giving a careful, sympathetic, 
and detailed analysis and critique of the work of Alston and Plantinga, 
in addition to others. The thoroughness and clarity of this critique is 
striking and will be very helpful to those interested in the development 
of the discussion of this issue. The analysis of Alston has been particu- 
larly enriched by McLeod’s being able to take advantage of Alston’s 
own responses to it. (Alston is the general editor of the series in which 
this book appears.) McLeod considers the issue of the epistemological 
nature of perceptual beliefs of the ordinary sort as well as the peculiar 
problems of theistic beliefs. Hence, the book contains a substantial 
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analysis of the nature of the justification of perceptual beliefs. He dlso 
deals with the problem of broadly religious versus specifically Christian 
beliefs. The latter, he argues, clearly include background beliefs that 
cannot be justified in a way that is independent of Christian practice. 
That is, in order to confirm Christian beliefs one must appeal to other 
Christian beliefs. This circularity must be faced, he asserts, but does 
not undermine the possibility of a parity with certain types of nontheis- 
tic beliefs that are similarly circular. (The reference to “Reformed” in 
the subtitle reflects the fact that both Alston and Plantinga are 
grounded in the Reformed, that is, the Calvinistic theological tradition.) 

McLeod argues that neither Alston nor Plantinga develop a satisfac- 
tory version of a “parity thesis” and suggests a version of his own. 
What distinguishes his view is that it focuses more on ordinary beliefs 
about particular other people than about physical objects and it recog- 
nizes the role of circularity in such belief systems, which McLeod calls 
“holism.” He draws an analogy between the claims “Kirsten created 
this sculpture” and “God created the world.” Both claims are con- 
firmed by practices that both presuppose and generate beliefs about . 
the “person” who is the subject. The theistic belief is different from 
beliefs about physical objects because the confirming practice is not 
strictly predictive, since God is not predictable. However, this is also 
the case with the belief about Kirsten. If one asks her, one cannot 
predict her response, and the question of how to interpret her response 
or the lack of one will involve assumptions about her that cannot be 
given purely non-circular justifications. 

This is a greatly oversimplified summary of McLeod’s position, of 
course. In fact, he brings the discussion of this issue to a significantly 
higher level of sophistication and thoroughness. The book is done in 
the careful, analytical philosophical style characteristic of discussions 
of this issue, and McLeod assists the reader by giving frequent. summa- 
tions of what has been accomplished in the analysis to that point and 
of what he intends to do next. In this way, despite the extremely 
complex analysis, the book is quite reader friendly. This book is a 
valuable contribution both because of its very thorough and systematic 
coverage of previous work on the issue and because of its perceptive 
suggestions of the direction in which work on the issue should pro- 
ceed.— William S. Cobb, College of William and Mary. 


Moors, G. E. Lectures On Metaphysics 1934-1935. Edited by Alice Am- 
brose. New York:-Peter Lang, 1992. x + 249 pp. $53.95—This book 
consists of notes of lectures given by G. E. Moore at Cambridge during 
the three terms of 1934-35. They were compiled by the editor, Alice 
Ambrose, who was then Student of Newnham College, and the late 
Margaret Macdonald, who was then Fellow of Girton College. The 
lectures contain discussions of some material on which Moore pub- 
lished little or nothing, for example, types and tokens, propositional 
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functions and their relation to common properties and relations, and 
the objects of false judgements. They also include detailed examina- 
tions of the views of a number of Moore’s contemporaries, including 
C. D. Broad, Bertrand Russell, F. P. Ramsey, W. E. Johnson, and John 
Wisdom. Moreover, the lectures do a nice job of illustrating Moore’s 
general approach to the philosophical enterprise, highlighting his em- 
phasis upon ordinary language and revealing the high standards of clar- 
ity and precision that he demanded of himself and others. It is clear, 
however, that Moore is not so much concerned with formulating philo- 
sophical positions as with exploring philosophical problems. This 
lends a certain lack of focus to the lectures and makes them a bit 
confusing at times. Nevertheless, the lectures provide valuable insight 
into the evolution of Moore’s later thought about a number of important 
philosophical problems. 

In the first lecture of the first term, Moore discusses what he means 
by “metaphysics.” According to Moore, questions about the nature 
of material things, or physical objects, are among the most central to 
metaphysics. But the question Moore has in mind when he asks about 
the nature of material objects is not a question about what material 
things are in themselves (so to speak). Rather it is a question about 
the relation of material objects to sensations, or sense data. 

In the next three lectures, Moore explores a number of different uses 
of the term “sensation,” trying to identify one that will make true the 
claim, which he attributes to Broad, that you cannot perceive a material 
object without having a sensation. This discussion evolves into an 
investigation of the relation between a sensation and a sense datum. 
The reader is subsequently plunged into a discussion of Russell’s theory 
of descriptions (lectures 6-8) and Russell’s notion of a propositional 
function (lectures 9—23). Unfortunately, Moore never returns to his 
earlier questions about sensations and material objects, leaving the 
reader somewhat unclear about how the later material is supposed to 
illuminate the earlier material. 

In the first lecture of the second term, Moore continues his discus- 
sion of propositions, setting out Russell’s main argument for the claim 
that the proposition is not a single object. Moore contends that Rus- 
sell’s argument depends only upon the possibility of a false proposi- 
tion, which leads to an extended discussion of the meanings (for 
Moore, “uses”) of the terms “true” and “false.” After discussing a num- 
ber of different uses of these terms, and changing his mind about them 
several times, Moore moves on to the correspondence theory of truth, 
asking whether “true” refers to the notion of correspondence. Lectures 
11-17 are devoted to investigating the relation of correspondence (or 
“accordance,” as he later calls it). Moore discusses the views of Broad 
and Johnson, concluding that the relata of the relation are “statements” 
and “facts.” The remainder of the lectures (18-23) are directed at 
determining what a statement is. Moore first lays out the distinction 
between type-statements and token-statements, and then ponders 
whether there is a genuine distinction between a physical sound and a 
sensation sound. 
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Having concluded that there is a genuine distinction between a physi- 
cal sound and a sensation sound, Moore turns, in the lectures of the 
third term, to the question of whether the statements which form the 
relata of the correspondence relation are sensation sentences or physi- 

. cal sentences. This discussion quickly degenerates (lecture 2) into a 
discussion of phenomenalism. In the rest of the lectures (3-15), Moore 
defends phenomenalism against an attack by Wisdom, claiming, among 
other things, that Wisdom has misrepresented the phenomenalist view. 
Unfortunately, these lectures lack the clarity and organization of the 
earlier lectures. —Carol E. Cleland, University of Colorado (Boulder). 


NEWMAN, Andrew. The Physical Basis of Predication. Cambridge Studies 
in Philosophy. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992. xii 
+ 271 pp. $49.95—The subject of this rich and wide-ranging book is 
old-fashioned metaphysics: its aim is to give an account of “the real 
constituents of the world” (p. ix). But its idiom and methodology are 
those of late twentieth-century analytic philosophy. Newman works 
out his own positions in constant dialogue with such philosophers as 
Frege and Wittgenstein, Geach and D. M. Armstrong, Keith Campbell 
and David Lewis; and he has an impressive mastery of modern formal 
logic and contemporary philosophy of language. He also makes effec- 
tive use of a quite detailed understanding of recent work in mathemat- 
ics and physics. For all his reliance on the concepts and techniques of 
logic and philosophy of language, however, Newman does not believe 
that either language or logic “is a reliable guide to the nature of reality” 
(pp. ix-x). On his view, metaphysics is an autonomous intellec- 
tual discipline, at least some of whose convictions and concepts are 
primitive. 

According to Newman, the world is made up of particulars and uni- 
versals, but these fall into different types, and it is only those of some 
of these types that are real, or are so primarily. Newman conceives of 
universals in line with the doctrine of “immanent realism,” which he 
takes over (without here seeking to justify it) from D. M. Armstrong: a 
universal is an entity “which can occur many times for a given instant 
of time” (p. 9). Particulars, by contrast, can occur only once at any 
time. Among universals, Newman distinguishes basic attributes (which 
include simple shapes and such physical properties as mass and 
charge), causal relations, natural kinds, and higher-level general or 
classifying universals. Among particulars, there are those, such as ma- 
terial objects, that have a natural principle of unity, and those that have 
only an arbitrary such principle; the latter include events, parcels of 
matter, and sets. The characteristics of each type of entity are laid out 
in considerable detail. Newman then proceeds to identify the world’s 
real constituents. These, he claims, are the entities that are “causally 
significant”; and by this criterion the things that are real are just basic 
attributes, causal relations, and (naturally) unified particulars. In the 
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case of particulars it is the unified ones that are real because it is these 
only, Newman argues, and not events, that are the terms of causal 
relations. - 

Newman’s presentation of his own theory is thorough and solidly 
argued, and his criticisms of rival doctrines are generally quite persua- 
sive. Their outcomes aside, however, his discussions of particular top- 
ics—for example, the nature of sets, and the different types of causal 
relations—are invariably illuminating, for they make clear what the 
Main issues and problems in those areas are. This is not always an 
easy book to read because of its intricacy and sophistication. But it is 
clearly a book that no metaphysician working these days ought to ig- 
nore.—Vere Chappell, University of Massachusetts. 


PALMER, Frank. Literature and Moral Understanding: A Philosophical Es- . ` 
say on Ethics, Aesthetics, Education, and Culture. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1992. xii + 259 pp. $65.00.—It is always fun to observe the 

. wheel being reinvented. More often than not in philosophy this hap- 
pens when young philosophers ignore the history of their field and 
attempt to come to terms with something not included in the latest 
journal articles. In this case, the end result is of some interest. The 
author, in stressing the relationship between fiction and reality, realizes 
that reality cannot be true without a moral aspect. In wrestling with 
this moral aspect the author quite rightly turns to ethics, culture and 
education in an attempt (1) to allow for an account of our moral stance 
and (2) to introduce it into practice. A very tricky, but a very worth- 
while, project. _ 

‘In chapter 1 the author points out the problems in modern analytic 
aesthetics of divorcing the fictional character from its humanness 
which in turn can easily lead to speaking of literature as being devoid 
of moral notions and thus possibly reducing all literary theory to scien- 
tific or political correctness. Chapter 2 moves forward by putting aside 
pretence and make-believe as adequate explanations. Chapter 3 is a 
longer and more carefully detailed discussion of the moral attitude. 
Chapter 4 presents Radford’s and Weston’s arguments concerning 
moral responses to fictional characters. It is here that the major thrust 
of this work can clearly be seen as naive. This is not a matter of 
suggesting that Radford’s and Weston’s approaches are wrong, far from 
that.. It is rather a matter of realizing that Palmer is leaving out the 
larger continental discussions of the postwar period. What could nicely 
complement the Radford and’ Weston arguments are the existential 
works of Merleau-Ponty and Sartre, the phenomenological essays of 
Dufrenne and Polin and the hermeneutical writings of Gadamer and 
Ricoeur, to mention but a few of the important authors to be read, 
digested, and used. But if one had done this, this book would have 
been one of a different sort. To take but one example: if the author 
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had referred to Sartre’s biographical writings as both an explanation 
and demonstration of the moral in life and literature, much of the quan- 
dary of the remaining chapters would not have been necessary. 

In chapter 5 the author claims that the form of responses is modified 
or proceeds from an understanding between writer, and reader or spec- 
tator. Chapter 6 argues that there is a distinction between life as lived 
and art, but not one of the sort that sees life as distinct from life as 
lived, nor that life in art should of necessity conform to certain social 
truths or messages. In chapter 7 the author concludes that the literary 
work is not bound in terms of moral perception but neither is it without 
moral conception. A theory of literature that went too far in either 
direction leaves out the lived experience of human beings. After many 
interesting turns in chapter 8 the author comes to the conclusion that 
his discussion “is widened . . . through an exploration of how cul- 
ture . . . is enriched by art and what it contributes to the moral life.” 
This book is written in a clear and sometimes entertaining manner. 
While not much new will be learned from it the author does have a 
way of making one reflect once again on matters of art and life.— 
Joseph Bien, University of Missouri, Columbia. 


Piato. Philebus. Translated, with introduction and notes by Dorothea 
Frede. Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing Company, 1993. lxxx + 83 pp. 
Cloth, $32.50; paper, $9.95—This book is typical of the translations of 
philosophical classics published by Hackett in the last dozen years. It 
combines an expert translation with a lean commentary intended pri- 
marily as an introduction for undergraduate students. Although there 
cannot be many undergraduates who will study the Philebus, those 
who do will have reason to thank Professor Frede. Her lively transla- 
tion does not betray the Greek, her notes are instructive, and her intro- 
ductory essay, if it is read with care and a critical eye, provides a good 
indication of the problems involved with interpreting the dialogue. 

The introductory essay begins by describing the plan of the Philebus: 
a mature Plato takes up once again the fundamental question, “What is 
the good?”; this time he employs a powerful dialectical method and a 
comprehensive metaphysical scheme to answer it, with the result that 
the dialogue contains the most sustained critique of pleasure and intel- 
ligence (leading contenders for the title of “the good”) to be found in 
the Platonic corpus.. The bulk of the essay is then occupied with an 
analysis of the dialogue, though there are supplementary discussions, 
whose arguments are both reasonable and familiar, of the Socratic 
question (Why is Socrates the main speaker?), the question concerning 
Eudoxus (Is the dialogue a response to the hedonism of Eudoxus?), 
and the question concerning the esoteric Plato (Does the Philebus re- 
veal Plato’s unwritten doctrines, especially those about the Good?). 

The analysis divides the Philebus into three main parts: a dialectical 
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part (14b-31b), a critical part (81b-59b), and a synthetic part (59b- 
64b). In the analysis of the dialectical part Frede discusses three noto- 
riously difficult subdivisions of the dialogue: the passage about one and 
many (14c—16a), the section on the “divine” method of division (16b— 
19e), and Socrates’ four-fold classification of all things (23c—31a). This 
is the weakest part of the analysis: it contains a highly revisionary 
account of the metaphysics of the Philebus and at several points cannot 
be made to square with the text. After this section, Frede turns to 
Plato’s investigation of the nature of pleasure—the critical part of the 
dialogue. Here she draws on and clarifies her own earlier work. In 
her examination of the provocative idea of “false” pleasures, Frede 
comes to Plato’s aid, arguing not only that Plato clearly delineates four 
distinct kinds of “falsity” (so he is not guilty of a misleading equivoca- 
tion), but that a coherent sense can be given to each of the different 
ways that pleasure can be false. Finally, in her discussion of the syn- 
thetic part of the dialogue, Frede makes some observations about the 
significance of the Philebus to Plato’s mature philosophy. The Phi- 
lebus, she claims, takes a pragmatic turn not found in Plato’s middle 
period: “The good life does not consist in flight from the Cave; the good 
life is lived in this world, in a community that has full possession of all 
the arts and sciences” (pp. lxi—Ixii). This pragmatism, Frede argues, 
spills over into the Platonic conception of science as well. The key 
insight in science, whether its objects are temporal or not, is “to treat 
them under the aspect of what they are, rather than how they come to 
be or perish” (p. Ixiii). 

For Plato scholars Frede’s book will be another reminder of the need 
for a thorough modern commentary on the Philebus. This extraordi- 
nary dialogue first tantalizes and then confuses; its difficulties will not 
be resolved, and its greatness will not be demonstrated, without pains- 
taking reflection on every line of text. Virtually all recent interpreta- 
tions of the Philebus have been too cursory. Frede’s is no exception, 
but it is at least conscious of its limitations. To her credit, Frede warns 
against the temptation to “streamline” the dialogue. The best parts of 
her essay resist this temptation and just bring us to the threshold of a 
larger inquiry, ironically (given the dialogue’s main thesis about the 
good) whetting our appetite for more.— Eugenio Benitez, The Univer- 
sity of Sydney. 


PLotinus. The Enneads. Translated by Stephen MacKenna. Classic Reprint 
Series, vol. 3. New York: Larson Publications, 1992. xx + 747 pp. 
$65.00—In addition to the complete Enneads and Porphyry’s Life of 
Plotinus, this republication of the fourth edition of MacKenna’s Ploti- 
nus includes a brief foreword from the publisher, extracts from Mac- 
Kenna’s “Explanatory Matter in the First Edition” (for the most part’ 
concerning his principles of translation), and two appendices: an essay 
titled “A Suggestive Outline of Plotinian Metaphysics,” and a concor- 
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dance of the chronological and systematic orders of Plotinus’ works. 
It also provides, at the conclusion of each treatise, selected brief pas- 
sages in other translations, including MacKenna’s first edition, Arm- 
strong, Guthrie, and Taylor. 

The first appendix is the only part of the book which has not been 
previously published. ‘This is anonymous, but based closely on an un- 
published book called Astronoesis by Anthony Damiani (1922-84), the 
“founder of Wisdom’s Goldenrod Center for Philosophic Studies” (p. 
xiii), which “relates the philosophy of Plotinus with a creative vision 
of cosmology” (p. 711). Here it becomes evident that this edition of 
the Enneads is directed primarily toward those who may find in Ploti- 
nus wisdom for their own spiritual quests. The appendix presents cen- 
tral features of Plotinus’ philosophy in summary form, highlighting 
those which are most relevant in this respect. It is for the most part 
accurate, with the major exception that Damiani characterizes the One 
as “intelligence—or better still, pure intelligence” (pp. 712-13). His 
statement that by the removal of determination “the infinity of the tran- 
scendent” is rendered “conceptually available” (p. 713) is quite opposed 
to Plotinus’ doctrine that determination and multiplicity are essential 
to intellection and conceptuality. The author does, however, rightly 
point out that the One is at once transcendent and immanent (p. 719), 
that “the entire universe . . . is the body of God,” and that “for Ploti- 
nus, the Cosmos is not only an image of divinity, but also the presence 
of divinity” (p. 731). 

As for the translation itself, the nature of MacKenna’s methods have 
long been known to students of Plotinus. “People seem always anx- 
ious,” he says, “to know whether a work of translation is . . . literal; 
the important question is rather whether it is faithful: the present work 
pretends to be faithful—and . . . literary rather than literal” (p. xviii). 
Rejecting as impossible the ideal “of making a crib that shall also be a 
piece of sound and flowing idiomatic writing” (p. xviii), he takes in- 
stead “the basic ideal of carrying Plotinus’ thought . . . to the mind of 
the reader of English” (p. xix). Hence, as he explains, he freely uses a 
variety of English words to translate a single Greek term. For example, 
vovcs becomes here “Intellectual-Principle,” there “Divine Mind,” there 
again “Intellect.” This may often be the best way to convey the mean- 
ing of any given passage, but it inevitably obscures the fact that Ploti- 
nus is using the same Greek word in different places, and that for him 
the meanings and connotations of the different English words are all 
contained in a single concept. MacKenna is also given to slight para- 
phrasing in order to present more clearly what Plotinus means at the 
expense of what he says. The selections from other translations, al- 
though offering valuable comparisons, are far too brief and sporadic to 
compensate for this. 

MacKenna’s work largely achieves its goal of conveying Plotinus’ 
thought in English, and is worthy of the honor it long received as the 
classic English translation of Plotinus. But the reader who wants the 
most accurate possible presentation in English of what Plotinus actu- 
ally wrote will find it inadequate. In this respect it has been superseded 
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by Armstrong’s superb translation, which reflects’ the Greek more 
closely and which deserves to take MacKenna’s place as the standard 
English Plotinus.—Eric D. Perl, The Catholic University of America. 


Rick, Daniel F., Reinhold Niebuhr and John Dewey: An American Odyssey. 
Albany: State University of New York Press, 1993. xxvii + 358 pp. 
$19.95.—This is a historical account of Niebuhr’s and Dewey’s relation- 
ship which spans the thirties, forties, and early fifties, when Dewey was 
philosophy professor emeritus at Columbia and Niebuhr was professor 
of Christian Ethics at Union Theological Seminary. The author ad- 
vances two claims of interest to the general philosophical reader: first, 
that the two thinkers’ ethical and political visions were much closer in 
substance and method than either they or their followers tended to 
acknowledge; and second, that Niebuhr was in his practice, if not in 
his self-understanding, a kind of theological pragmatist. 

These suggestions may come as a surprise to those who remember 
the charismatic, sometimes brash, and younger Niebuhr and the low- 
key, ever-polite Dewey as very different personalities whose intellec- 
tual clashes formed one of the livelier chapters in the history of Ameri- 
can public intellectual life. The author plausibly argues that although 
Niebuhr never relinquished his view of Dewey as a naively scientistic 
thinker who gave “shallow answers to ultimate questions” resulting 
from a naive faith in the malleability of human nature, and although 
many of Niebuhr’s criticisms were based on a shallow and uncharitable 
reading of Dewey, the two thinkers shared much common ground. Be- 
sides moving in virtually the same intellectual circles, both were critical 
of the Cartesian dualistic legacy in Western philosophy; both tended to 
see the importance of religion in social terms; and both were staunch 
critics of laissez-faire liberalism as a basis for democratic politics. 
These points of difference and convergence are brought out chronologi- 
cally in Part 1, which covers such events as Niebuhr’s initial broadside 
against Dewey in Moral Man and Immoral Society in 1932, Dewey's 
naturalizing reconstructions of traditional religious notions in A Com- 
mon Faith two years later, and both men’s shaping influence on the 
polemically charged Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion 
in their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, held in 1940. Part 2 
discusses in more detail the array of issues over which Niebuhr and 
Dewey differed and occasionally converged. 

What is missing in this otherwise informative account is a stronger 
sense of the author’s own critical perspective. This may be due to his 
wish to be even-handed in his treatment of two figures who were not 
always kindly disposed to one another; but the result in the text is too 
many sentences like “Niebuhr, who in the area of politics, J. David 
Hoveler, Jr., saw as ‘probably the most important twentieth-century 
critic of Dewey,’ found in Dewey far too many signature elements of 
the liberal creed.” The exposition of Dewey is on the whole accurate 
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and sympathetic. (The chapter on A Common Faith is particularly 
good in this regard.) But the author, himself a professor of religious 
studies and a one-time student of Niebuhr, seems nonetheless overly 
wedded to the familiar caricature of Dewey, shared by Niebuhr and 
others, as a naively romantic optimist about human nature and social 
change. If Dewey’s lack of tragic nuance in some writings admittedly 
did not help dispel this image of his work, it is belied by his articulation 
elsewhere—for example, in the 1908 Ethics—of a “meliorist” stance 
combining an optimism of will with a pessimism of the intellect, a 
stance which in spirit was not all that far from Niebuhr’s own. The 
book also seems, at two hundred sixty-five pages plus eighty pages of 
notes, excessively long, given the relatively modest personal contact 
between its two principal subjects, together with the author’s declara- 
tion that a critical defense of his claim that Niebuhr was a theological 
pragmatist—which one would have thought the book’s central substan- 
tive thesis about Niebuhr—‘“goes far beyond the boundaries of this 
work.” Philosophical readers may wish that some of the many pages 
given over to anecdotes about what Dewey, Niebuhr, and their col- 
leagues thought of one another had been spent on such a defense. 

Despite these weaknesses, the book will be of interest to readers 
pursuing connections between pragmatism and twentieth-century reli- 
gious thought, as well as to those seeking information on Dewey and 
Niebuhr not to be found in current intellectual biographies such as 
Richard Fox’s Reinhold Niebuhr: A Biography (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1985), Robert B. Westbrook’s John Dewey and American De- 
mocracy (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1991), or Stephen C. Rocke- 
feller’s John Dewey: Religious Faith and Democratic Humanism 
(New York; Columbia University Press, 1991). The recollections and 
correspondence the author assembles here from Dewey, Niebuhr, and 
others provide a good portrait of one facet of American public intellec- 
tual life at mid-century, and a poignant reminder of how precarious, if 
also pragmatically guided, has been the road to public dialogue be- 
tween religious apologists and secular humanists since that time.— 
Casey Haskins, State University of New York at Purchase. 


SMITH, Quentin. Language and Time. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1993. ix + 262 pp. $45.00—Is tense real? Is “being present” a real, 
nonrelational feature of the world? or can the world be completely 
described “eternally,” as in “Bill is [tenseless copula] hungry at 10:15, 
1/31/94” or “. . . earlier than the time of this sentence”? In this 
provocative book, Smith argues for “Presentism”: not only is tense real, 
but nothing is tenseless: “All states of affairs are of the form present- 
ness inheres in such-and-such” (p. 251). For instance, presentness 
inheres in my writing of this review, and in the pastness of Smith’s 
writing of this book. (Smith’s “presentism” should be distinguished 
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from the more familiar view that, of times, only the present is real; 
Smith argues against this at pp. 160-5.) 

Smith first argues for the tensed theory of time (Part 1) against the 
“tenseless” or “eternalist” view. He argues that A-sentences (McTag- 
gart’s label for tensed sentences)— whether involving tensed verbs, like 
“was” or “ran” or expressions like “now” or “tomorrow”—are not 
translatable by B- (tenseless, but temporal) sentences, whether the lat- 
ter replace tense by dates (chap. 2) or by token-reflexive relations like 
“being earlier/later than this utterance” (chap. 3). The best explanation 
of this translation failure—and of other semantic data—claims Smith, 
is that such sentences ascribe A-properties to events, for instance, be- 
ing present, past or future (chap. 4). Since such sentences are some- 
times true, these are genuine properties events can have. This portion 
of the book is especially useful as an introduction to these issues and 
arguments; Smith considers and responds interestingly to a wide range 
of “detensing” options. One thing he might have discussed here are 
similar translational difficulties with person/place indexicals. Should 
we posit nonrelational properties of “being me” and “hereness”? The 
prima facie implausibility of this may make us doubt the temporal argu- 
ment, at least until this implausibility is removed or we are told some- 
thing special about the temporal case. More generally, it would help 
to be given more of an idea of what presentness could be: “eternalism” 
is not driven so much by a belief in translatability as by a sort of 
metaphysical perplexity, and mere failure of translation does not help 
much in this direction. 

Having argued that tense is real, Smith then argues that not only is 
presentness a property, but it—and it alone—is ubiquitous (Part 2). 
He first argues that all tensed (A-) sentences are synonymous with sen- 
tences of the form “Presentness inheres in such-and-such” (chap. 5), 
and then, case by case, that this is true of (so-called) tenseless senten- 
ces as well. This is true not only of B-sentences (“The Battle of Water- 
loo is later than the Battle of Hastings” translates as “Presentness in- 
heres, and will always inhere, in the Battle of Waterloo’s being later 
than the Battle of Hastings”), but also of empirical generalizations and 
tautologies (chap. 6). Smith has some interesting discussion here both 
of the relation between sentences and the propositions they express, 
and of some semantic data that make his views here much more worthy 
of serious attention than they might, at first glance, appear to be. Fi- 
nally, since part of his claim is that Presentness is absolute, Smith 
needs to confront the special theory of relativity (chap. 7). He argues 
that the special theory is not, as it seems, a theory about time, but 
about, for instance, causal relations between luminal signals. While 
not without problems, his argument does not amount to charges of 
verificationism, and is rather novel. One question is whether Smith’s 
interpretation commits him to backwards causation. If the (possible) 
causal relations between events is relative to a frame of reference, but 
there is nonetheless an absolute temporal ordering of events, then rela- 
tive to one of these frames of reference, some event can causally influ- 
ence another that is absolutely earlier. 
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This book is clearly written and dense with argument. It will interest 
and challenge both philosophers of time and language.—Alan Sidelle, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


VATTIMO, Gianni. The Adventure of Difference: Philosophy after Nietzsche 
and Heidegger. Translated by Cyprian Blamires with the assistance of 
Thomas Harrison. Parallax: Revisions of Culture and Society. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1998. viii + 192 pp. $29.95— 
Vattimo’s intellectual trajectory unfolds from the monographic studies 
of the 1960s and early 1970s (on Aristotle, Heidegger, Schleiermacher 
and Nietzsche) to texts such as, to mention only those available in the 
English translation, The End of Modernity and The Transparent Soci- 
ety (first published in 1985 and 1989, respectively). A sustained con- 
cern with the ethical and political implications of postmodern thought 
has led Vattimo, in his recent works, to focus in particular on the ques- 
tion of the possibility of interpretation, recollection, and communica- 
tion in the fading of comprehensive metaphysical frameworks, and on 
the exploration of alternatives to transcendental or “bourgeois/Chris- 
tian” models of subjectivity. In the context of these reflections Vattimo 
has come to elaborate his felicitous diagnosis of the “weakness” of 
thought, and to revive the forgotten notion of pietas, strategically rein- 
troduced into the discourse of hermeneutics in order to illuminate both 
the compassionate and demystifying dimensions of remembrance. 

The volume here considered, originally published in Italian in 1980, 
presents a collection of seven essays all dating from the 1970s and 
brought together under the heading of difference. Common to these 
writings is the attempt to follow the adventurous courses of thought 
after Nietzsche, of a thought “ridding itself of all the metaphysical ti- 
midity and defensiveness embodied in the reduction of everything to a 
single principle” (p. 2). To the extent that they reflect the development 
of the author’s interpretive positions over a period of several years, the 
essays present “more than a hint of inconsistency” (p. 1). Perhaps it 
is precisely the task undertaken in this text, that is, an investigation 
into the adventures (plural in the original title) of difference, which 
necessitates such heterogeneity. The wandering character of Vattimo’s 
approaches is particularly apparent in his treatment of Nietzsche and 
Heidegger, since the reference to their thought is, more or less themati- 
cally, common to all the essays. f 

Thus, for instance, in “Hermeneutical Reason/Dialectical Reason,” 
where Vattimo proposes a comparative analysis of the way in which 
Nietzsche and Gadamer understand historical interpretation, the 
Nietzschean critique of historical objectivism is construed by reference 
to his efforts to overcome the metaphysical dichotomies between the- 
ory and practice, essence and existence, form and life. Here Vattimo 
links such an attempt to think the belonging together of meaning and 
existence with the freeing of thought for a multiplicity of possibilities. 
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He then proceeds to show how the playful affirmation of the possible 
in its irreducibility implies at once the disruption of the hierarchically 
structured, unitary horizon of traditional thought and the intimation of 
the groundlessness of this tradition. Whereas in this essay Vattimo 
limits himself to considering the Nietzschean turn as an “aesthetic re- 
prise” of the notion of play in which the subject, as yet unquestioned, 
is “capable of living in the freedom of the symbolic” (p. 35), later on in 
“The Will to Power as Art” he approaches the issue in significantly 
altered terms. By showing how Nietzsche discusses art as the locus of 
the “decline” and “dissolution” of subjectivity, here Vattimo makes ex- 
plicit the questionableness of the dialectical appropriation of Nietzsche 
‘ admitted in his previous essay. Indeed, not asking the question of 
, subjectivity implies allowing for the reinscription of the freedom for 
possibilities in a dialectical context, that is, allowing for the incorpora- 
tion of difference into the project of a higher, harmonious reunion. 
Analogously, a somewhat Marxian/Marcusean dream (the persistence 
of the Hegelian model) informs Vattimo’s approach to Heidegger. Ex- 
emplary in this respect are his emphasis on the notions of authenticity 
and decision on the one hand, and his treatment of the question of 
Being as destiny on the other. In “The Decline of the Subject and the 
Problem of Testimony,” for instance, he presents Heidegger's “admit- 
tedly equivocal approach to Nazism as ‘destiny’ ” as possibly a “recogni- 
tion of this necessary predominance of sociopolitical structures over 
individual ones in human experience,” and adds: 


That Heidegger’s thought fails to oppose suprapersonal ‘forces’ in the 
name of ‘existential’ or ‘personal’ needs and values (i.e. in the name 
of the Kierkegaardian individual) should not be seen as a limitation. 
Rather, it is the most positive and ‘prophetic’ dimension of his think- 
ing, directed towards the understanding of new and hitherto un- 
known characteristics of experience. (p. 53) 


Again, this privilege accorded to the disclosive, even prophetic charac- 
ter of the discourse on Being, along with its conceptual counterpart 
(the emphasis on authenticity) is, it seems to me, possible only within 
a dialectical horizon allowing for the projection of hope and for the 
vision of further, higher integrations. In the later essays “An-denken: 
Thinking and the Foundation” and “Dialectic and Difference,” thorough 
redeterminations of the positions here presented are to be found. 

One last remark to conclude. It is surprising to see that, in a rela- 
tively pervasive fashion but particularly in “Nietzsche and Difference” 
and “The Adventure of Difference,” Derrida is for Vattimo a source of 
preoccupation. By referring especially to the lecture “Différance” Vat- 
timo points out how différance functions in Derrida’s thought as “arch- 
structure,” “immutable” and “always deployed and available” (p. 148), 
and how deconstruction rests on a privileging of consciousness and is 
therefore mere “presential thinking” (p. 143). Showing the extent to 
which these claims and their corollaries, in turn, rest on bare misunder- 
standings evidently exceeds the scope of the present review. It is 
worth noticing, however, that the most immediate consequence of Vat- 
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timo’s position is that Derrida’s indication(s) of différance would 
merely reinstantiate (and most forcefully so) the representational pro- 
cedures characteristic of metaphysical discourses. That is to say: far 
from occurring in and as a movement deferring/differing from itself, 
the discourse of différance would unfold outside différance (“decon- 
` struction is not part of difference,” p. 148); thus remaining unaffected 
and self-identical, simply resorting to différance as an all-inclusive, 
present and re-presentable category of thought. It is surprising to find 
.the formulation of the charge of representational discursivity against 
Derrida. But what is more surprising is to find such a charge in a book 
which, after all, introduces itself as a gathering of essays whose com- 
mon theme is “the idea of différance” —“this topic,” “the concept of 
difference itself” (p. 1).—Claudia Baracchi, Vanderbilt University. 
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Perspectivism: Aquinas and Nietzsche on Intellect and Will, 
WALTER J. THOMPSON 


The article comprises a comparative exposition of the rival views of 
„Aquinas and Nietzsche on the place of intellect and will in human activity. 
Each view is considered both in itself and then in confrontation with its 
rival. At issue between the two are radically different conceptions of the 
proper way to philosophize. Nietzschean. genealogy proceeds through inter- 
pretation and evaluation. It determines the meaning of a view by revealing 
its origins in a will to power of a certain type. It then evaluates that view 
and that will from without, from the perspective of the interpreter. Geneal- 
ogy, then, consists in external critique, in the confrontation of antinomic 
` perspectives. Thomistic dialectic, on the other hand, attempts to join an 
issue from within, on an interlocutor’s own ground, and to show in terms 
intelligible to that interlocutor the impossibility of maintaining his position. 
The article attempts to show that Nietzsche’s account of perspectivism can- 
- not explain the fact of his giving it. Paradoxically, it is Aquinas who is 
able to explain what Nietzsche is doing, and furthermore, to explain why 
Nietzsche’s own account is unable to do so. 


A Contemporary Challenge to Religion: The Question of Eternity, 
A. C. LOWRY 


The article centers on eternity as an actually existing reality of immuta- 
ble and perfect unity at the heart of religion’s essence and addresses the 
challenge to this notion by Heidegger. His rejection of such a reality through 
the subordination of eternity to time and the consequent denial of the immu- 
table eternity of theism are described in detail. Of special note, in this 
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regard, is the treatment. of Heidegger's essay. ‘Der letze Gott” from his Bei- 
träge zur Philosophie, where “The Final God” is a structure within the tem- 
- poralizing process of being. The defense of eternity and so of the essence 
of religion by way of Kierkegaard and, to a lesser degree, of Aquinas is then 
carried out. The article concludes that authentic religion receives its light 
from eternity whereas time gives us only eternity’s shadows. 


Hopkins And The Theory Of Metaphor, MICHAEL POTTS 


Gerard Manley Hopkins’ theory of parallelism (found in his critical writ- 
ings) contains an interesting anticipation of the interaction theory of meta- 
phor, particularly as formulated by Paul Ricoeur. Not only is Hopkins’ the- 
ory an anticipation of the interaction theory, but it also suggests the 
possibility of extending the interaction theory of metaphor to poetic struc- 
ture as a whole. The author first gives a summary of the interaction theory 
of metaphor, emphasizing the particular contributions made ‘to the theory 
by Paul Ricoeur. ' It next summarizes Hopkins’ theory of parallelism, de- 
fending the thesis that Hopkins’ theory of parallelism has a great deal in 

‘common with an interaction theory, of metaphor. Finally,-the author sug- 
gests that Hopkins’ theory of parallelism can be used to expand the role of 
the interaction theory of metaphor to poetry as a whole. ` 


The Apprehension of the Act of Being in Aquinas, 
ORESTES GONZALEZ 


The “Passion of the Soul”: Descartes on Theories of the Emotions, 
PATRICK GOREVAN 


. AMERICAN .PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
l . Vol. 32, No. 1, -January 1995" 


A Dogma of Metaphysical Realism, DAVID LEECH ANDERSON 


There is an assumption about metaphysical realism that is well-nigh 
universal. Descartes and Locke were committed to-it; virtually all contempo- 
rary. metaphysical realists embrace it; even skeptics and antirealists accept 
it.- The dogma. is this: If one is a metaphysical realist about the external 
world, then one ought to be a semantic realist about (all) external-world 
statements. I argue that this dogma should be rejected. Even if it is as- 
sumed that (1) there exist mind-independent physical objects and (2) human 
speakers have the capacity to grasp realist truth-conditions, it does not fol- 
low that all external world statements have realist truth conditions. In fact, 
our own linguistic practices substantiate the claim that most middle-sized 
object statements-have antirealist truth-conditions. If this is correct, then 
metaphysical realists ought to be semantic dualists, with some middle-sized 
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object statements receiving a realist interpretation, and some receiving an 
antirealist interpretation. ; l 


-Metaphors of Race, STEPHEN T. ASMA 


‘This paper seeks to explore the important role of deep metaphors in 
the shaping of racist discourse. Two opposing metaphors of causal agency, 
the “internal” and “external” metaphors, have provided foundations for ra- 
cial theory, and the article explores the manner in which these metaphors 
can potentiate specific prejudices. The metaphors of agency that arise in 
modern philosophy’s debate between rationalism and empiricism are. traced 

“through the nineteenth century and into the racially charged genocidal theo- 
ries of the twentieth century. The article focuses specifically upon the tran- 
sition from the internalism of a Cartesian concept of agency, which some 
scholars have considered to be inherently less racist than empiricism, to a 
pernicious form of racism that eventually evolved out of that internal meta- 
phor. As might be expected, the author frequently crosses the boundaries 
of biology and philosophy throughout the article. e y 


Conflicts of Obligation, JAMES W. M. FORRESTER 


Standard deontic logics rule out the possibility not merely of irresoluble 
moral dilemmas, but of any irresoluble conflicts of obligation. But even if 
one supposes that there are no moral dilemmas, it seems only common. 
sense that there are non-moral conflicts of obligation. ` This paper argues, 
taking into account positions of Earl Conee, Terrance McConnell, Christo- 
pher Gowans, and Hector-Neri Castañeda, that there is no good reason to 
rule out the possibility of irresoluble non-moral conflicts of obligation. The 
article concludes that the common belief that, such non-moral conflicts do 
exist is correct, and that standard deontic logics therefore do not adequately 
represent our deontic thinking. 


Dignity, Death and Modern Virtue, MICHAEL J. MEYER 


The idea of a “death with dignity” is often reduced to a shibboleth, 
merely distinguishing those supporting some right to die from those denying 
the existence of such a right. In fact, the much touted phrase “death with 
dignity” makes conspicuous use of two ideas that are less than clear, since 
the concepts of dignity and death are quite complex. But still the idea of 
“death with dignity” figures prominently in public discussions. and private 
deliberations about dying. The paper helps clarify the concept of “death 
with dignity” by examining in turn: (1) dignity, (2) death, (3) death with 
. dignity, and (4) dying with dignity. Just what sense of “dignity” is being 
employed in cases (3) and (4)? And what is the role of the Kantian moral 
tradition, touting human dignity; in understanding the idea—and the vir- 
tue—of dying with dignity? . í 
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Autonomy, Value, and Conditioned Desire, ROBERT NOGGLE 


Conditioning can produce desires that seem to be outside of, or “alien” 
to, the self. Desire-based theories of welfare claim that the satisfaction of 
desires creates value. But the satisfaction of, alien desires seems not to 
create value. To explain this fact, we need an account of alien desires that 
explains their moral status. The article suggests that alien desires are de- 
sires that would be rational if the person believed something that in fact he 
believes is false. Such desires could be produced by mental representa- 
tions—or “quasi-beliefs”—with contents that conflict with the contents of 
one’s beliefs. The postulation of quasi-beliefs is plausible, for they explain 
important empirical facts about our behavior.. Alien desires, then, involve 
quasi-beliefs with contents that conflict’ with the contents of beliefs. This 
theory provides the distinction between alien ‘and authentic desires that the ` 
desire Theory, of welfare needs. 


Stit and the Imperative, MICHAEL PERLOFF 


Stit theory (a logic of seeing-to-it-that) is used to explore some facets 
_ of imperative constructions. First there is a brief introduction to Hofstadter 
and McKinsey’s theory of fiats and to Ross’s paradox. Before explaining the 
stit proposals concerning that paradox, a short introduction to the stit sen- 
tence and its semantics is presented. Next, the paradox is reconsidered 
with the help of stit. After that, some of Chellas’s suggestions about impera- 
tives are discussed. Subsequently, stit normal forms are used to explore 
three topics previously treated by Hamblin: the nature of agentive construc- 
tions, negation of imperatives, and: the variety of imperatives. Finally there 
are further examples of clarification by stit normal forms, here concerning 
the embedding of imperatives. 


Vagueness, Borderline, Cases, and Moral Realism, 
. RUSS SHAFER-LANDAU 


Scare Quoted “Seeing,” B. H. SLATER 


Australasian Journal of Philosophy 
Vol. 73, No.. 1, March 1995 


Ritual Action (Li) in Confucius and Hsun Tzu, 
'MPERBL R. MARTIN 


“In the first part of the paper the asia of whether Confucians can 
achieve human dignity and a satisfactory moral theory through li (rites) is 
analyzed from the Kantian and modern liberal perspective, with reference 
to writers such as Herbert Fingarette, John Rawls, Randle: Edwards, D. C. 
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Lau and Roger Ames. The Confucian conceptions of the self and of morality 
more generally are criticized against the backdrop of current discussions of 
autonomy and individualism. The second part of the paper looks at the 
development of li (rites) in Hsun Tzu, a successor to Confucius. While Hsun 
Tzu saw better than Confucius some of the epistemological difficulties in 
justifying li, the article suggests why Hsun Tzu failed to liberate Confucian- 
ism from its more authoritarian flourishes. The article can be seen as sound- 
ing a note of caution against the rising tide of Confucian defenses put for- 
ward by contemporary Asian and comparative philosophers. 


Maya and the Pluralist Predicament, PETER FORREST 


In this paper, two Advaitin theses, the maya thesis and the atman thesis 
are used to discuss the pluralist predicament, namely the difficulty in jointly 
satisfying the following requirements: (1) We should be in an intellectual 
position to have genuine respect for those with whom we disagree. (2) We 
should be faithful to the transcendence of Reality. (3) We should not be 
forced to suspend judgement out of respect for those with whom we dis- 
agree. The proposed way out of the pluralist predicament is based on the 
Ideal Knower Theory. As a first approximation this states that the truth is 
what God believes, or what we would believe if we became sufficiently 
God-like. 


Theaetetan Epistemology as Platonic Epistemology, 
DIANE O’LEARY-HAWTHORNE 


In the dialogue that bears his name, Theaetetus suggests that “knowl- 
edge is nothing but perception”: a suggestion which, according to Michael 
Frede (“Observations on Perception in Plato’s Later Dialogues”), Plato’s 
contemporaries might naturally have construed as “to come to know is to 
come to notice or to understand”. It is argued in this paper that Socrates 
misrepresents Theaetetus’ suggestion as “knowledge and sense perception 
are one and the same thing”, and that while readers will be tempted to 
passively accept Socrates’ construal, Plato expects the good reader to resist. 
In spite of the fact that Socrates only rarely discusses the view directly, the 
course he chooses to take ultimately serves to develop Theaetetus’ original 
suggestion into a mature picture of knowledge with undeniably Platonic 
features. This picture helps unify not only the Theaetetus, but also some 
apparently conflicting views about knowledge offered in other dialogues. 


Can Counterfactuals Save Mental Causation? JEAN R. KAZEZ 


Intuitively, the content of a thought explains why the thought causes 
one behavior rather than another. Some have argued that this intuition can 
be vindicated through an appeal to counterfactuals. But this paper argues 
that content only appears to enjoy counterfactual relevance; it appears that 
way when we misjudge what are the truth conditions of the relevant count- 
erfactuals. In any case, the counterfactual analysis of causal efficacy is 
misguided: it flouts common sense and scientific conceptions of explanation. 
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It is argued that Mill’s Method of Differences provides a different and better 
test for causal efficacy, buta test that content fails. 


Might-counterfactuals and Gratuitous Differences, MARK HELLER 


It is tempting to associate the most similar worlds approach to count- 
erfactuals with the principle of No Gratuitous Differences: the worlds rele- . 
vant for evaluating a counterfactual should be no more different from the 
actual world than they have to be in order to accommodate the truth of the 
antecedent. Three arguments are presented to show that this principle is 
not an appropriate restriction on the evaluation of might-counterfactuals and 
to raise doubts about its even being an appropriate restriction for would- 
counterfactuals. The first is an argument by counterexamples; the second 
is based on the relationship between. nonconditional mights and might- 
counterfactuals, and the third is grounded in the differing characters of 
might- and would-counterfactuals. ; 


Marxism on Togia and Dialectical Contradiction, 
D. GOLDSTICK 


‘The claim is defended that Engles and his friend, Marx, never doubted 

` the unreality of all logical impossibilities. A dialectical “contradiction” oc- 

curs wherever two processes or tendencies in nature causally depend on 

each other while militating against each other’s effects. Inconsistency in 

someone’s thinking is thus an example of the phenomenon. The lesson of 

the “lottery paradox” is that sometimes even clearly inconsistent thinking is 

- rational; because of being (for certain or probably) truer, overall, than any 
alternative thinking which suggests itself. 


Theory and Practice in Indian Philosophy, J. N. MOHANTY ` 


EUROPEAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY ` l 
Vol. 2, No: 3, December 1994 


The Ta of Apperception in the Critique of Pure Reason, 
JOSE LUIS BERMUDEZ 


Two readings of the wi of apperception are distinguished, according ` 
to their degree of.ontological commitment. It is argued that the principle 
of the unity of apperception can only be reconciled with the Paralogisms. if 
it is read regulatively, in a way that is neutral on the existence of a single 
thinking subject. Although the unity of apperception demands that suitably 
unified thoughts be ascribable to a single thinking subject, it is compatible 
with there being a succession of such subjects, or no subject at all. This 
does not require abandoning the idea that “T’ can function as a referring 
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expression. The implications of this for the interpretation of the Transcen- 
dental Analytic are discussed. : 


Authenticity and the Project of Modernity, 
ALESSANDRO FERRARA — 


- The article contains an elucidation of the normative relevance of the 
concept of authenticity in the context of contemporary modernity. This 
relevance is presented as extending beyond the sociology of culture or the 
history of moral ideas. The normative ideal of authenticity: is attributed 
methodological implications which call early-modern universalism into ques- 
tion and replace it with a new universalism based on the model of reflective . 
judgment. The various sections of the article include discussions of: (1) 
social-theoretical and moral-theoretical ways of distinguishing between au- 
tonomy and authenticity; (2) three varieties of the concept of authenticity; 
(3) the methodological implications of authenticity; (4) the relevance of au- 
thenticity for the contemporary debate on liberal theories of justice; (5) the 
intersubjective nature of the concept of authenticity; and, finally; : (6) the 
relation of the theory of authenticity.to the project of modernity. 


` British Hegelianism: A Non-Metaphysical View? ROBERT STERN 


This article puts forward a revisionary reading of Hegel’s reception in 
Britain at the turn of the nineteenth century, in suggesting that the stance 
of the British Hegelians is very close to the sort of nonmetaphysical or 
category theory interpretation currently in vogue amongst contemporary 
commentators such as Hartmann, Findlay, White and Pinkard. It is shown 
that the British Hegelians arrived at this position as a way of responding to 
the hostile existentialist reaction to Hegel begun by Schelling in the 1840s, 
which led them to abandon the standard Neoplatonic reading of his idealism, 
and arrive at the sort of nonmetaphysical account which is most fully devel- 
oped by J.-M. E. McTaggart i in his interpretation of Hegel’s Logic. On the 
basis of this account, it is argued, McTaggart also hoped to defuse the force 
of the question with which Schelling’s attack on Hegel had begun, viz. 5 ny 
is there anything ¢ at all? Why i is there not nothing?” 


G 


Wallace Stevens and Metaphysics: The Plain Sense of Things, 
SEBASTIAN GARDNER. 


The paper attempts to articulate the metaphysics which underlie the 
view of the relation of art to reality found in the poetry of Wallace Stevens. 
Stevens’ poetry makes the case for the visionary romantic view of art as- a 
fundamental ground of value in human life in terms that are self-consciously 
philosophical, -but these, it is argued, have been misunderstood. The widely 
accepted interpretations of Stevens as a neo-Nietzschean, or as an anti-real- 
ist of the contemporary analytic. variety are argued to make poor sense of his 
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poetic intentions, and in their place is proposed an alternative interpretation, 
which identifies in Stevens a Kantian metaphysic. 


Nietzsche and Genealogy, RAYMOND GEUSS 


INTERNATIONAL PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 34, No. 3, Reece e 1994 


Merleau-Ponty’s View of Creativity and Its Philosophical 
Consequenoes, WILLIAM S. HAMRICK 


This essay consists of a logical reconstruction of Maurice Merleau-Pon- 
ty’s view of creativity throughout his descriptions of perception and behav- 
ior and of the social world. The essay also attempts to demonstrate some 
main examples of the philosophical importance that his conception of cre- 
ativity had for him. These included his rejection of subjectivism/objectivism 
idealisms and Cartesian mind/body dualisms, his.appreciation of Saussure’s 
contributions to a philosophy of history, his images of the origin of meaning, 
and his conception of human dignity. Finally, in connection with the last 
example, the essay speculates on Merleau-Ponty’s changed view of the — 
relationship of culture and nature in his last, posthumously published 
writings. 


Does Knowledge Entail Justification? L. S. CARRIER 


Most epistemologists have been unaware of two untoward conse- 
quences that follow from assuming that knowledge entails justification: (1) 
knowledge becomes indistinguishable from true belief, and (2) one is forced 
into either dogmatism or skepticism, depending on whether the justificatory 
belief is supposed to amount to knowledge or not. Rejecting the assumption 
not only removes these blemishes, but it allows us to confine questions of 
justification to how well our evidence supports the likelihood of ‘our be- 
lieving something because it is so; that’ is, to how well it supports the likeli- 
hood of our having knowledge. 


Langer, Language, and Art, JERRY H. GILL 


Suzanne Langer’s efforts to counteract the hegemony of positivist de- 
valuation of artistic expression offers a dualistic solution, which, while im- 
pressive, only further compounds the problem. She. sharply distinguishes 
between art and language as expressive and representational (discursive), 
respectively. Such a dichotomy, however, is based on a narrow view of. 
both language and art, and this is revealed in her idea that “metaphor is not 
language.” Indeed, had she followed up on her own insights into poetry, 
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she might have seen that the interaction between linguistic and artistic ex- 
pression is precisely what makes them both effective. 


Wholes, Parts, and Sequences.in Aristotle, D. J. BLYTH 


Metaphysics 12.1, 1069a19-21, arguing -that substance is primary 
whether everything forms a whole or else a sequence, requires interpretation 
vis-a-vis Aristotle’s own views, and his account of his predecessors. Con- 
ceiving substance as part of a cosmic whole suits the physical principles of 
the presocratics and eidetic principles of Plato and himself. The alternative, 
a sequence, suggests the categories, although they are not strictly sequential, 
being more loosely ordered pros hen (in relation to one thing), with a rough 
three level hierarchy. This suggests a contrast with Platonic forms, and also 
Speusippus, implying counterfactually that if the cosmos did form a se- 
quence it would be of kinds of being and thus of categories; not mathemati- 
cal principles, although actually soguentialityi is too strict a criterion of order 


to apply. 


Kant’s patos Jor Causality in the Second Analogy, 
GORDON STEINHOFF 


Kant’s single argument for causality in the Second Analogy is based on 
“the nature of time.” Kant argues that only our presupposition of the causal 
determination of all events enables events to represent unified time. In 
support of this interpretation, the author appeals to the general argument 
Kant offers in the Deduction, section 26, for the necessity of applying the - 
“categories” in our thought of objects in space and time. We must apply 
these concepts, Kant argues, in order to unify the manifolds of space and 
time in accordance with the demand of apperception. The author defends 
interpretation against criticisms of an earlier version that has been offered 
and rejected by several of Kant’s commentators. 


Capital Punishment and the Sanctity of Life, ROBERT HOLYER 


It is often commonly asserted that capital punishment violates the sanc- 
tity of life. This article examines the role of appeals to the sanctity of life 
in arguments for and against capital punishment, focusing mainly on the 
version of the principle that assigns to human life the highest or infinite 
value. While arguing that several important arguments commonly invoked _ 
by abolitionists that appeal to this version of the sanctity of life are without 
promise, the author's larger conclusion is that the sanctity of life is of little 
value in deciding the issue of capital punishment. 


A Taste of Madeleine: Notes Towards a Philosophy of Place, 
JEFF MALPAS 
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Prediction Versus Retrodiction in Mill, YUVAL STEINITZ 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 91, No. 10, Octóber 1994 


The Methodology of Naturalistic Semantics, MICHAEL DEVITT 


The article addresses three important but neglected questions. What 
are the semantic tasks? Why are they worthwhile? How should we accom- 
plish them? It proposes a view of the tasks by examining our purposes in 
ascribing meanings; in particular, explaining behavior and. using thoughts 
and utterances as guides to reality. In arguing for a way of accomplishing 
’ the tasks, it finds a place for-the ubiquitous intuitions and thought experi- 
ments, but it is the same limited place that they have elsewhere in ‘science. 
Finally, the article predicts that the methodology will lead quickly to the 
resolution of some disputes; for example, against holism and Haat direct 
reference. 


Can We Trust Logical Form, MARK WILSON | 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 91, No.:11, November 1994 


Parmenides’ Complete Rejection of Time, RONALD C. HOY 


How should: Parmenides’ rejection of time be:understood? It is com- 
mon (amongst thinkers as different as Russell and Heidegger) to try to ex- 
plain this rejection in terms of his alleged semantic aversion to “what is not.” 
Such semantic interpretations do not do justice to Parmenides’ worries, and 
more justice can be done by reading him as proscribing the contradictions 
which infect becoming. Indeed, these problems are more basic than his 
alleged cosmogonic aversion to genesis from nothing. The contradictions ` 
stem from needing to talk about temporal entities as both what is and what 
is not. The author proposes.an interpretation in terms of the current debate 
between “tensed” and “tenseless” theories of time. Although the tenseless 
view (but not the tensed view) can avoid these contradictions, one can find 
other reasons why Parmenides would reject tenseless time. ‘One can also 
find reasons for avoiding interpretations which view Parmenides as advanc- 
ing some e concept of an “eternal al present, or “timeless presene; 


Causally Irrelevant Bensons and Action Solely from the Motive of 
Duty, NOA LATHAM 


It is argued that no sense can be ids of the popular view that when 
one has several reasons for an action one performs, some of those reasons 
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may be causally irrelevant to the action. From this it follows that when one 
has reasons both of duty and inclination for an action, the action cannot be 
motivated solely by duty. This undermines the view, attributed to Kant by 
such writers as Barbara Herman, that an action may have moral worth when 
there are reasons of inclination for it so long. as those reasons are non- 
motivating. It is argued, finally, that Kant did not hold such a view of 
moral worth. , ‘ l 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 91, No. 12, December 1994 


Epistemic Competence and Epistemology: Why Contextualism is 
Not Just the Poor Person’s Coherentism, 
DAVID K. HENDERSON i 


'. This paper provides one argument for a contextualist epistemology of 
empirical knowledge. Contextualism is a neglected and generally underde- 
veloped alternative to the more familiar epistemic approaches of foundation- ` 
- alism and coherentism. The argument is to serve as an example of the 

manner in which naturalizing- epistemology can contribute to fairly. tradi- 
tional epistemological issues. It is suggested that appropriately naturalized 
epistemic ideals can be conceived as models of “epistemic competence.” 
‘Reflecting on the naturalizing of epistemology leads to certain constraints 
‘on the sorts of ideal models that can serve as proper epistemic standards 
‘or norms. This provides. the basis for a criticism of Bonjour’s coherentist 
model of empirical -knowledge. Further, when combined with emerging re- 
sults in connectionist work on perception, these constraints lead to a norma- 
tive model of epistemic competence that can properly be called contextu- 


` Free Agency and Self-worth, PAUL H. BENSON 


Most contemporary theories of free agency have characterized freedom 
in terms of the absence of various kinds of impediment or restraint. ‘ This 
has yielded “content-neutral,” or procedurally defined, conditions of free- 
dom. The paper argues that such conditions cannot secure an important, 
nonneutral component of.free agency which concerns the agent’s sense of 
his own worthiness to act. The paper describes this neglected component. 
of freedom, argues that it avoids the difficulties which normally attend nor- 
mative conditions. of freedom, and suggests that this component helps to 
explain the value of free agency for persons. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 33, No. 1, January 1995 
Leibnizian Expression, CHRIS SWOYER 


_ Leibniz’s notion of expression figures prominently in his accounts of a 
number of phenomena, including perspectival projections, sensory ideas, 
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linguistic representation, and the preestablished harmony of the monads. 
He views it as a very special sort of representation, but its exact nature is 
not clear. The article first provides an account of expression in Leibniz’s 
most frequent illustration of the notion, the perspectival projection of a geo- 
metrical figure onto a plane, then generalizes it slightly to fit his general 
account. This interpretation also helps explain Leibniz’s views about the 
role of expression in human reasoning. The author concludes by showing 
how my account fits each of Leibniz’s central examples of expression. 


The ad aie of Praxis and Theoria in Aristotle, 
SCOTT M. DEHART 


Aristotle has traditionally been viewed as introducing a schism between 
ethics and ultimate metaphysical principles. This is based on the way praxis 
has been defined in respect to theoria. It is the task of this paper to suggest 
that this is the result of a too narrow conception of praxis, confined strictly 
as it is to the human ethical virtues. But praxis as activity subsumes both 
the ethical as well as the theoretical life in respect of their ultimate reliance 
on the divine life and its “activity.” In the course of this study, the notions 
of activity and motion are contrasted, as well as those of leisure, rest, and 

‘occupation. While certain ambivalences remain in Aristotle between the 
alternatives of rest and activity, it is concluded that he ultimately identifies 
leisured activity as the highest life of the cosmos and the highest ontologic 
level of existence. In other words, praxis and theoria converge into a single 
metaphysical principle. 


Hume on Stability, Justification, and Unphilosophical Probability, 
LOUIS E. LOEB 


Hume explains justification with reference to the psychological equilib-. 
rium of sets of doxastic states. He develops his theory in two stages, with 
opposite results: first, in order to ratify the theory as systematizing pretheo- 
retical distinctions between justified and unjustified belief; and second, to 
show that the theory ultimately cannot sustain these distinctions. Treatise, 
1.3.13 belongs to the constructive stage. The four species of unphilosophical 
probabilities derive from disequilibria that arise within memory and causal 
inference, and that are eliminable. 1.3.13 also shows that Hume is indeed 
sensitive to the possibility of accidental conjunctions. Justified beliefs based 
on these mechanisms would be possible, were it not for ineliminable insta- 
bilities waiting in the wings. In the destructive stage, culminating at 1.4.7, 
Hume brings himself to conclude, on the ground that the imagination is 
infected by inescapable disequilibria, that no belief is justified. 


The Marxism of Marx’s Doctoral Dissertation, JOHN L. STANLEY 


Commentators on Marx’s dissertation tend to proclaim either its pre- 
Marxist idealism or its “humanist” affirmation of Epicurean freedom against 
Democritian necessity. It thus supposedly anticipates an opposition to Eng- 
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els’s pre-“Stalinist” idea of a pre-given dialectically working nature in which 
freedom is the recognition of necessity. However, a close reading of the 
work seems strongly to accept a pre-given nature and to affirm the reality 
of continuous dialectical laws of motion. While Epicurus’s doctrine of free- 
dom is forward looking, Marx sees it as still estranged from reality because 
it fails come to grips with the dependence of freedom on natural necessity. 
Here Epicurus is for Marx analogous to the Young Hegelians who are al- 
ready being criticized in the dissertation. What is missing from Marx's Marx- 
ism at this early stage is a specific revolutionary agent. The dialectical and 
materialist principles are already in place. 


Descartes’s Case for Dualism, MARLEEN ROZEMOND 


THE MONIST 
Vol. 77, No. 4, October 1994 


Making Strange What Had Appeared Familiar, TERRI ELLIOTT 


What is it about being oppressed that gives oppressed classes a privi- 
leged point of view from which to see the strangeness of the social relations 
in which they find themselves? The historical materialist cannot answer this 
question. He can tell us how the epistemic privilege of some particular 
oppressed group arises by reference to its ways of interacting with the world 
given its distinctive process of production. In the article, a discourse is 
developed which characterizes the experience of “making strange” for all 
marginalized people. This discourse takes as its starting point reflection on 
various cases of insight into oppression and considers them in light of the 
Heideggerian distinction between readiness-to-hand and presence-to-hand. 
It ends with a gesture toward the importance of consciousness-raising given 
this conception of epistemic privilege. In the course of the paper, relevant 
work by Nancy Hartsock, Sandra Harding, and Marilyn Frye is discussed. 


How to be Postmodern without being a Feminist, MARY HESSE 


The “postmodernist” revolution in epistemology of science is taken to 
emerge from post-empiricist emphases on social and cultural factors within 
theory-making, and the consequent debate about scientific rationality and 
objectivity versus relativism. Feminist writers have contributed special in- 
sights to this debate, but in this paper the extreme program of an alternative 
feminist science is rejected. Instead proposals are made for a new episte- 
mology for science which incorporates many of the “feminist” virtues: for 
example, emphases on creative metaphors and analogies as the language for 
theories rather than univocal logic, and on human-centred viewpoints as 
developed in the social sciences rather than the impersonal objectivity and 
realism which are found inadequate even in physics. Finally the association 
of some types of feminist epistemology with political ideologies is rejected 
as a betrayal of democratic values. 
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- In Search of Feminist Epistemology, HELEN E. LONGINO 


This paper rejects the view that claims about hypothesized “women’s 
ways of knowing” would constitute a feminist epistemology, and urges that 
one think of feminist epistemology not as a particular content but as a kind 
of practice: “doing epistemology as a feminist.” It offers as an example of 
such a practice the examination of normative claims made or implied in 
feminist critical analyses of science. Here one finds a set of theoretical 
virtues advanced that constitute an alternative to mainstream theoretical 
virtues. The elevation of these virtues as criteria of theoretical appraisal 
raises philosophical questions about their status and role. The discussion 
of such questions is one of a complex of activities that would constitute 
doing epistemology as a feminist. 


No Rush to Judgment, JACK NELSON and 
LYNN HANKINSON NELSON 


The authors contend that basic and widely accepted assumptions in 
the philosophy of science do not themselves exclude issues of concern to 
feminists engaged in research in the field, the contrary claims of some epis- ` 
temologists and feminist theorists notwithstanding. In particular, three posi-: 
tions recently advanced by feminist philosophers of science warrant serious 
consideration in the discipline: that knowers and knowledge claims are “sit- 
uated” (Harding); that science communities are the primary generators of 
scientific knowledge (Longino and Nelson); and that values are features of 
“good” science no less than “bad.” The authors use these arguments and a 
case study to illustrate that feminist philosophy of science represents the 
bringing together of two research traditions. They conclude that until there 
is consensus about the implications of feminist science critiques for a theory 
of science, work remains to be done by “feminists” in “feminist philosophy 
of science.” l i 


Gender, Objectivity, and Realism, ALAN SOBLE 


This essay examines the significance of the thought of Evelyn Fox Kel- 
ler (author of Reflections on Gender and Science and Secrets of Life, Secrets 
of Death) for the feminist epistemology project. Three topics are addressed: 
(1) the existence and nature of gender differences in cognitive ability and 
style; (2) the impact of these differences on both objectivity and the concept 
of objectivity; and (3) the upshot in the philosophy of science (the relativism. 
vs. realism debate) of the purported gendered nature of science. I argue, 
in medias res, that Keller’s dichotomy (bad men’s science, potentially good 
women’s science) is overblown, and that gender considerations do not entail 
we should radically overhaul science. . 


The Common Need For Classical Epistemological Foundations: 
Against a Feminist Alternative, MARIAM THALOS 


, It is a central principle of many feminist alternatives to traditional epis- 
temological foundations that natural origins, both psychological and socio- 
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‘logical, of a belief token. have bearing on the epistemological evaluation due 
to that token. The principle is adopted also by naturalizers in the main 
‘stream of epistemology, and feminists routinely help themselves to the epis- 
temological arguments naturalizers have provided. I show that this principle 
concerning the epistemological evaluation of belief necessitates a philosoph- 
ical framework. that is incompatible with a capacity for ranking patterns of 
inductive inference. This framework is, as. a consequence, incompatible 
with universal and unconditional criticism of execrable prejudice. Tradi- 
tional epistemology, by contrast, is ideally suited to this unconditional form 
of criticism; it is designed primarily for the evaluation of inference patterns, 
and is’ therefore insensitive to the social and psychological properties of 
‘ subscribers to those patterns.. Thus the critical aims of feminists are better 
served by traditional penance foundations than by feminist alterna- 
tives PERROS thereto. 


The Market for Feminist Epistemology, HARRIET BABER 
What Could a Feminist Science be? BARRY GROSS - 


Should there be Separatist Feminist Epistemologies? IDDO 
LANDAU. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 45, No. 178, January 1995 


The Truth about Counterfactuals, E. J. LOWE 


. The following theses are defended in this paper: that the subjunctive/ 
indicative distinction, as applied to conditionals, has no logical, as opposed 
to pragmatic, import; that conditionals do, in general, have truth values; that 
there is a single, unified logic of conditionals, which is reducible to a branch 
of monadic modal logic; that, even so, we can distinguish between certain 
classes of conditionals on semantic grounds, in a way which does not im- 
pugn the underlying univocality of “if,” and that this explains the Oswald/ 
Kennedy examples; that counterfactual conditionals are, typically, highly 
context-sensitive, and that this explains the apparent invalidity of certain 
inference patterns involving such conditionals. 


The Scope of Observation, ANGUS MENUGE 


A dialogue occurs between a constructive empiricist (“E”) arid a realist 
(“R”) concerning the observability of microscopic crystals. E maintains that 
‘evidence of detectability by the naked eye is especially good reason to be- 
lieve such a crystal is observable. R disputes.this. He argues that Æ is 
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falsely assuming that the addition of instruments to the naked senses always 
makes the resulting sensory system less reliable. R also shows that any 
principled reason to doubt the deliverances of instruments would also be a 
reason to doubt the unaided senses. The dialogue concludes that instru- 
ments often provide just as good reason to think that a microscopic entity 
is observable as does evidence that it is discernible by the naked eye. , 


Impossible Propositions and the Forms of Objects in 
Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, RUSSELL WAHL 


In the Tractatus Wittgenstein held that all necessity and impossibility 
was logical, and thus’if a statement appeared to be. impossible, then upon 
analysis the statement would turn out to be either sinnloss, gramatically 
correct but a logical contradiction, or unsinnig or ungrammatical. Certain 
statements which look like atomic statements appear to be impossible. 
These statements could be treated either as sinnloss, and thus, on analysis 
logically complex statements (as some color statements have been taken), 
or as unsinnig. Several remarks Wittgenstein makes suggest that he often 
thinks of these statements in the latter way, holding that objects can differ 
in logical form, so that substituting the name of one object for that of an- 
other of a different form will result in nonsense. The article contends that 
this way of handling these statements leads to a proliferation of semantic 
categories which is at odds with the picture of language otherwise present 
in the Tractatus. 


Liberal Justice: Political and na RICHARD BELLAMY 
and MARTIN HOLLIS 


Moral Functionalism and Moral Motivation, FRANK JACKSON 
and PHILIP PETTIT 


‘PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 70, No. 271, January 1995 


The Quiddity of Mercy, NIGEL WALKER 


Anselm and Aquinas had difficulty in explaining how God could be 
merciful as well as just. In eighteenth-century Italy Beccaria (and Filangieri) 
saw no need for mercy in a perfected penal code, and in modern Italy Sebba 
takes the same view. Latter-day philosophers—Smart, Murphy, Card—have 
contrived small niches for it, but Harrison agrees with Beccaria and Sebba. 
The article suggests that the reasons for leniency should be studied, and 
finds that there are at least twenty-one, not all of. which can be dismissed 
as merely improper, expedient, or just. The mistake lies in conceiving mercy 
as exemplified by decisions in particular cases: there can be mercy in rules 
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or in the creation of new rules for leniency. And it is another mistake to 
assume that Benthamite utilitarianism rules out mercy: there are two situa- 
tions in which it does not. 


A Critique of Quentin Smith’s Atheistic Argument from Big Bang 
Cosmology, DANIEL LORCA 


Smith’s atheistic argument from Big Bang Cosmology becomes a sound 
theistic argument when we introduce the premise that “God has a plan of 
Creation.” The author maintains that Smith must accept that premise and 
defends the new theistic argument against the most plausible criticism that 
Smith might have (namely, that the theistic version of his argument leads to 
the conclusion that God must be irrational). The answer to this criticism is 
that whether God seems irrational or rational to us in the case of Big Bang 
Cosmology is irrelevant to judge Smith’s or Lorca’s Big Bang Cosmological 
argument. Therefore, since the most plausible criticism is irrelevant, the 
author’s theistic version of the Big Bang Cosmological argument remains 
sound. 


The Incoherence of the Moral “Ought,” DUNCAN RICHTER 


In “Modern Moral Philosophy,” Elizabeth Anscombe argues, among 
other things, that ethical thinking (that of philosophers and others) suffers 
from a widespread appeal to incoherent uses of terms such as “obligation,” 
“ought,” “right,” and “wrong.” Moral uses of these terms come from, and 
belong in, a context of belief in moral Jaw. For instance, there can be no 
obligation without some independent authority to do the obliging, and with- 
out the threat of some sanction to back it up. The most obvious candidate ` 
for such an authority is God. But if we want a vocabulary for nontheistic 
moral discussion we must either find some other authority or else stop talk- 
ing about moral obligation. Anscombe’s critics, including Kurt Baier, Paul 
Johnston, and Peter Winch, seem to have misunderstood her thesis and its 
significance. The paper explains where they have gone wrong, and in doing 
so explains what her meaning in fact is. 


Sartre And The Drug Connection, CAROLE HAYNES-CURTIS 


To my knowledge, no connection has been made between Sartre’s neg- 
ative experience on the drug mescalin (viz. his “Bad Trip”) in February 1935 
and the residual effects it produced, documented by Simone de Beauvoir in 
her book The Prime of Life, and his subsequent ontological description 
regarding the nature of Being-in-itself. The aim of this paper is to provide 
evidence that such a connection can indeed be made; by showing that at 
least some of what Sartre experienced under the influence of mescalin and 
its residual effects, he took to be akin to a metaphysical revelation about 
the true nature of Being-in-itself. This revelation, the author asserts, Sartre 
encapsulated in his philosophical novel Nausea and later to some extent in 
his major philosophical work, Being and Nothingness. The article con- 
cludes by offering the tantalizing speculation that if Sartre had conversely 
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experienced under the influence of mescalin, a “Good Trip,” his ontological 
description regarding the nature of Being-in-itself would have been very, 
- very different. 


The Gettier Problem and the Parable of the Ten Coins, 
DON S. LEVI 


Reasonable Doubts About Rational Choice, DAVID HOUGHTON ` 


- Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 
Vol. 54, No. 4, December 1994 


Second Thoughts: Revoking Detain Over One’s Own Future, 
JENNIBER RADDEN 


Exotic metaphysics (such as the Parfitian one permitting successive 
Selves) aside, there are strong reasons to doubt the moral force of some 
` ‘decisions we may make and later reconsider about what we are to be, or to 

do, at some time in the future. Planning for oné’s future and abiding by that 
plan reflect some of what is most central and valued in autonomy, but so, 
too, do changes of mind. Emphasis on the second would invite conclusions 
about advance planning for oneself at odds with those analyses—of which 
Joel Feinberg’s serves as a distinguished example—which stress and privi- 
lege the first. This tension in our concept of autonomy hitherto insufficiently 
emphasized in the literature on personal sovereignty and self command, is 
highlighted through an analysis of hard cases. Such cases are not infrequent 
in the real world: they are found, for example, in the psychiatric field, where 
‘potential patients attempt and later revoke plans for their treatment during 
mental disorder. Where conditions such as weakness, incompetence, dis- 
tracted judgement, coercion or fraud are not present, and where, moreover, 
the decisions are unlikely adversely to affect others, honoring advance direc- 
‘tives may be unwarranted. 


How to Perform a Reduction, D. H. M. BROOKS 


The reductionist wishes to show that everything ontologically is physi- 
cal, everything is ultimately determined by the physical, and finally that ev- 
erything is ultimately explicable in terms of physics. The Nagel model of 
reduction was based on the classical positivist hypothetico-deductive model 
of explanation. This model does not extend to biology, because of the 
crucial notion of a biological function. According to the author, those who 
argue for the irreducibility of biology and psychology are - basing their argu- 
ments on an outmoded model of reduction. 
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The Nature and the Impossibility of Moral Perfection, 
EARL CONEE 


An explanation of the nature of morally perfect agency is proposed. 
The topic is initially pursued through an examination of the view, advocated 
by Colin McGinn, that doing what is right and not wrong constitutes being 
a morally perfect agent. Objections to this view motivate a more demanding 
account. Being a morally perfect agent is equated with being an agent who 
is as worthy as can bė in every morally relevant respect. On the basis of 
this proposal it is argued that no one could possibly be a morally perfect 
agent. No matter how morally superlative an agent might be, a better agent 
is always possible. l 


The Structure of the Sceptical Argument, ANTHONY BRUECKNER 


The article attempts to determine which epistemic principles are rẹ- 
quired by Cartesian sceptical arguments, ‘arriving at an argument which is 
simpler than the canonical sceptical argument, ending by raising some prob- . 
lems for the simplified argument. 


How Should Future Opinion Affect Current Opinion, 
RICHARD FOLEY _ 


Content and Causation in Perception, MICHAEL PENDLEBURY 


PHRONESIS 
"Vol. 40, No. 1, 1995 


Punishment in Plato’ s Protagoras, R. F. STALLEY 


A passage in the Protagoras has been taken to establish that the sophist 
after whom. the dialogue is named was an enlightened pioneer in penal the- 
ory. He held that, since punishment. should look to the future rather than 
to the past, its purpose should be deterrent rather than retributive. These 
. views in some ways anticipate those of Plato himself but are in other ways 
significantly different. . However this interpretation of the Protagoras is 
highly questionable. It is not clear to what extent the passage contains the 
thought of the historical Protagoras; the doctrine put into his mouth is not 
necessarily enlightened; and, although he refers to deterrence, he sees pun- 
_ ishment primarily as a matter of education. In this respect his view of 
punishment is close to that found in Plato’s later dialogues. The account of 
punishment in the Protagoras should thus be seen as Platonic rather than 
Protagorean. 
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The Stoics on Identity and Individuation, ERIC LEWIS 


For the Stoics, the peculiar quality of any sasouled being is its individ- 
ual soul. The article discusses the roles assigned to the soul (and its pecu- 
liarity) as the criterion of identity, individuation, and truth. The importance 
of the Stoic’s theory of mereology is demonstrated through an investigation 
of the heteron (other than) relation, and the logic of identity. The article 
goes on to show how the mature Stoic theory of identity can be brought to 
bear on the vexing question, “How many bodies are there in the Stoic uni- 
verse?”, concluding that many of the entities commonly thought to be bodies 
are in fact, not bodies “other than” some other body. 


Falsity without Negative Predication: On G 255e—263d, 
JOB VAN ECK 


Biomedical Models of Reproduction in the Fifth Century BC and 
Aristotle’s Generation of Animals, ANDREW COLES 


. RATIO 
Vol. 7, No. 2, December 1994 


Scepticism and the Framework Relativity of Enquiry, 
NANCY DAUKAS. 


Many argue that sceptical enquiry is incoherent insofar as it requires a 
‘detachment from and assessment of the framework judgements that consti- 
tute our practice of enquiry. This paper accepts that enquiry is relative to 
a framework, but argues that the Cartesian sceptical enquiry is consistent 
with that relativity. Part 1 presents Marie McGinn’s Wittgensteinian anti- 

` sceptical argument, comparing its view of enquiry to Carnap’s. Part 2 clari- 
fies the sense in which Wittgenstein’s ‘Moore-type” framework judgements 
could be unquestionable, and argues that McGinn’s antisceptical argument 
fails. Part 3 shows that the sceptical enquiry finds all our beliefs to lack 
justification by suspending our normal nonsceptical framework-relativity of 
enquiry, and encouraged by.normal standards. The paper closes by recom- 
mending a view of scepticism as a stimulus for enquiry. 


Truth, Permanence, and the Regulation of Belief: Loeb’s Cartesian 
Argument, ALEXANDER MILLER 


. The article outlines an argument which Louis Loeb attributes to Desc- 
artes, which attempts to ground the epistemic priority of reason over sense- 
perception in the brute psychological irresistibility of the former. The au- 
thor claims that the position thus ascribed to Descartes collapses into a 
crude form of idealism, and further attempts to pinpoint precisely the flaw 
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in the arugment which gives rise to this collapse. By way of conclusion, the 
author suggests that the same flaw might be apparent in Philip Pettit’s recent 
development of the notion of response-dependent concepts. 


Rational Choice: Extensions and Revisions, 
JULIAN NIDA-RUMELIN 


The ratoinal choice paradigm has proved to be a fruitful means of anal- 
ysis and explanation in various disciplines concerned with questions of prac- 
tical rationality, but in various attempts to extend its fields of application 
the deficiencies of the original account of rational choice have become evi- 
dent. This paper tries to give a systematic overview of ways in which the 
rational choice paradigm can be extended and modified. 


Supervenience and Moral Realism, RUSS SHAFER-LANDAU 


Simon Blackburn has developed an interesting challenge to moral real- 
ism based on its alleged inability to account for supervenience relations 
between the moral and nonmoral. If supervenience holds, then any base 
property once giving rise to a supervening one must always do so. The 
realist accepts supervenience, but also (according to Blackburn) accepts the 
claim that nonmoral base properties do not necessitate the moral ones that 
supervene on them. This combination is thought deadly, because it leaves 
the realist. without an explanation of why ethical superveninence should be 
true. The author offers three responses on behalf of the moral realist. The 
first rejects the need for explanation, arguing that superveninence should be 
understood as closely analogous to Leibniz’s law, which, the author argues, 
needs no defense. The second response argues that ethical naturalism may 
be right, and if so, would provide an adequate response to blackburn. Lastly, 
the author shows that the success of Blackburn’s arugments implies a global 
antirealism, and so, does not, as he claims, amount to a special problem for 
realism in ethics. 


Fortunate Misfortune, SAUL SMILANSKY 


Sometimes people are unfortunate in ways which facilitate their suc- 
cess—and happiness. This creates the perplexity whether someone can be 
said to have been unfortunate, if an apparent misfortune has been, overall, 
beneficial to his or her life. The article argues that whether something is a 
misfortune cannot be determined in itself, even in seemingly obvious cases. 
It depends also upon what one makes of it, and what it makes of one. In 
short, it depends upon what happens later. People cannot claim to have 
suffered a misfortune for which they are to be pitied or compensated, when 
this “misfortune” is crucial in having made them what they are, what they 
are happy to be. Hard determinism aside, the notion of “fortunate misfor- 
tune” lacks, however, an easy parallel in “unfortunate good-fortune.” 
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Akrasia, T. E. WILKERSON 


Aristotle’s account of akrasia is unsatisfactory for a number of rea- 
sons. First, his account of the problem is colored by a number of unattrac- 
tive assumption and preoccupations; second his central claim, that akrasia 
involves a temporary displacement of knowledge, deals at best with only a 
small number of cases; third, he is wrong to suppose that the akrates is 
typically someone overwhelmed by passion. We need ‘to follow Davidson 
in recognizing that the central problem consists in a failure to convert inten- 
tion into action: Any.solution must involve a recognition that we are dealing 
with a range of very different kinds of case, which demand different kinds 
of treatment. For example, sometimes agents are overtaken by passion; 
sometimes they cooly and calmly do the wrong thing; sometimes they are 
insincere; sometimes they are suffering from a weakness of will; sometimes 
they are guilty of some kind of self deception, and sometimes they may have 
difficulty in comparing the goods and evils available. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Hume Society in collaboration with the British Society for the His- 
tory of Philosophy announces a call for papers for the Twenty-third Hume 
Society Conference to be held at the University of Nottingham July 15-19, 
1996. Papers may be on any aspect of Hume’s writings, but since 1996 is 
the bicentenary of Thomas Reid’s death, papers on aspects of his writings 
will be welcome too. The conference directors will especially welcome 
papers on justice and related themes in view of Nottingham’s connection 
with a well known knave and on any other theme on which Hume and Reid 
were in debate. Papers should be no more than thirty-minutes reading 
length; the author’s name should appear only on a front cover sheet to facili- 
tate blind reviewing. Papers may be in English, French, or German, but an 
abstract in English is required for all papers. Four copies of each paper 
and its abstract should be submitted. Submissions must be postmarked by 
November 1, 1995. Send papers to: Professor Saul Traiger, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Hume Society, Department of Philosophy, Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, California 90041-3314. 


The Metaphysical Society of America announces a call for papers for 
the 1996 Annual Meeting to take place at Fordham University. Contributions 
are invited which have bearing on any metaphysical aspect of community, 
such as, but not limited to, community in relation to freedom, individuality, 
persons, intersubjectivity, coexistence, time, truth, and value. Submissions 
of either a draft paper or a final paper will be accepted for consideration by 
the Program Committee. Papers submitted, even in draft form, must not 
exceed 15 pages. Please send three copies of each paper by May 1, 1995 to 
the Program Chair: Professor Andrew Reck, Department of Philosophy, Tu- 
lane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 70118. The other members of the 
Program Committee are: Professor Nancy Simco, Mephis State University, 
and Professor George Allan, Dickinson College. Contributed papers will be 
assessed by the Program Committee and decisions made by the beginning 
of the summer. Any member of the Program Committee may be contacted 
for further information. 


Philosophy of the Social Sciences is planning an issue of the journal 
devoted to Bertrand Russell’s views on the social sciences and society. The 
issue will be guest edited by Bart Schultz, and will explore dimensions of 
Russell’s work— his social, political and ethical views and activities—that 
have not heretofore received the scholarly attention that they deserve. The 
editor is especially interested in encouraging submissions that deal with 
Russell’s role as a public intellectual and radical, and the tensions in his 
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relationship to the growth of academic specialization and professionaliza- 
tion in the twentieth century, but other themes will be considered as well. 
The symposium will include invited papers by Alan Ryan, Stephen Toulmin, 
Richard Flathman, John Slater, and others. Please send submissions for 
review to: Philosophy of the Social Sciences, Dept. of Philosophy, York Uni- 
versity, 4700 Keele St., North York, Ontario, Canada M3J 1P3; telephone 416- 
736-5113. The deadline for submissions is Sept. 30, 1995. 


The XX International Patristic, Mediaeval, and Renaissance Conference 
will be held September 11-17, 1995 at Villanova University. Papers (about 
20-25 minutes reading time) are welcome from all academic areas of study 
pertaining to these historical periods. For further information, write Dr. 
T. A. Losoncy, Philosophy Department, Villanova University, 800 Lancaster 
Avenue, Villanova, Pennsylvania 19085-1699, or; Rev. J. C. Schnaubelt, OSA, 
The Augustinian Historical Institute at Villanova University. 


The National Committee for Philosophy of the Royal Irish Academy 
is pleased to announce that its 1995 Conference will be on the subject of 
“Heidegger” and will take place on May 18-19, 1995 at the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy, Dublin. For full details of the conference, please contact: Dr. Tony 
O'Connor, The Secretary, National Committee for Philosophy, Royal Irish 
Academy, 19 Dawson Street, Dublin 2, Ireland. Tel. 01-6762570; fax. 01- 
6762346. 


A conference sponsored by NEH will take place at Dartmouth College, 
August 27-30, 1995, entitled: “The Idea of a System of Transcendental Ideal- 
ism in Kant, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel.” Speakers: Henry Allison, Manfred 
Baum, Jeffrey Edwards, Paul Guyer, Stephen Houlgate, Béatrice Lon- 
guenesse, Robert Pippin, Burkhard Tuschling, Allen Wood, and Guenter 
Zoeller. Commentators: Karl Ameriks, Frederick Beiser, Daniel Breazeale, 
George di Giovanni, Rolf-Peter Horstmann, Frederick Neuhouser, Sally 
Sedgewick, Kenneth Westphal. Some stipend money to support transporta- 
tion and hotel costs will be available upon application. For information and 
registration please write Professor Sally Sedgwick, Department of Philoso- 
phy, Dartmouth College, 6035 Thornton Hall, Hanover, New Hampshire 
03755-3592. 


There will be a Conference on Persons at Oriel College, England, Au- 
gust 15-19, 1995. The third in a series of conferences organized by The 
Personalist Forum, the aim of the conference is to provide a philosophical 
forum for scholars from all disciplinary backgrounds and religious traditions 
to enter into genuine dialogue about (1) what it means to be a person, (2) 
ways in which personal modes of being can provide clues to the nature of 
reality, (3) the ethical implications of taking personal categories seriously, 
and (4) the resources a personalist perspective offers for addressing contem- 
porary issues and concerns. Themes will include the following: philosophy 
of mind; philosophy of personal identity; persons in literature and film; per- 
sons and pedagogy; issues at the beginning of life and end of life; persons, 
suffering, and evil; European approaches to personalism. These are no more 
than indicators of the possible range of areas at the conference. The struc- 
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ture of the conference includes key-note speakers, presentation of papers, 
panel discussions, work-in-progress sessions, and possible workshop activi- 
ties. For more information please write: United States of America: Profes- 
sor Thomas O. Buford, Furman Hall, Department of Philosophy, 3300 
Poinsett Highway, Greenville, South Carolina, 29613-0464, U.S.A.; United 
Kingdom and Europe: Dr. Rob Fisher, Westminster College, School of The- 
ology, Harcourt Hall, Oxford OX2 9AT, England. 


Centenary College invites nominations and applications for the Charles 
T. Beaird Chair of Philosophy. This new position is focused on establishing 
and facilitating linkages between philosophy, mathematics, and science. 
The ideal candidate will be a seasoned faculty member with significant 
scholarly accomplishments, excellent classroom skills, and academic cre- 
dentials that combine philosophy and at least one of the following disci- 
plines: mathematics, computer science, cognitive science, physics, or biol- 
ogy. A substantial record of achievement in the general area of philosophy 
is expected, along with secondary credentials and accomplishments in a 
related field such as symbolic logic, foundations of mathematics, philosophy 
of science and mathematics, or other areas appropriate to the special focus 
of this chair in linking philosophy with mathematics and science. Teaching 
duties of the incumbent will include symbolic logic, philosophy of science 
and mathematics, and modern philosophy. Compensation for the position 
includes a nationally competitive faculty salary and additional benefits to 
support the scholarly activities of the chairholder. Candidates please submit 
a vita and the names of five persons to serve as references to: Dr. Jeffrey F. 
Trahan, Keen Professor of Physics, Office of the Provost, Centenary College, 
Shreveport, Louisiana 71134-1188. 


The Department of Philosophy at the University of South Carolina is 
pleased to announce that it will be offering a course of study leading to the 
Ph.D. in Philosophy. The first class of students will be admitted for the fall 
term of 1995. Special areas of concentration include the history of philoso- 
phy, history and philosophy of science, and normative philosophy. Please 
direct inquiries to the Director of Graduate Studies, Department. of Philoso- 
phy, University of South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina 29208. 


Mark Lilla (New York University) and Wayne A. Waxman (New School 
of Social Research) have been awarded Senior Research Fellowships by the 
Alexander von Humboldt Foundation for long-term collaborative research 
projects in Germany. Information about the Alexander von Humboldt Foun- 
dation and its programs may be had from: Bernard Stein, Suite 903, 1350 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. Telephone (202)296- 
2990; FAX 202-833-8514. 


Robert J. Fogelin of Dartmouth College is the recipient of the 1995-96 
Romanell-Phi Beta Kappa Professorship in Philosophy. 


Ralph M. MclInerny, Grace Professor of Medieval Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, has been invited to give in Scotland the Gifford Lec- 
tures, 1999. 


IN MEMORIAM 


GEORGES CHEHATA ANAWATI 
(1905-1994) 


Père Georges Anawati died -on January 28, 1994, the feast of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, in his room at the Dominican house in Abbassiya (Cairo). Readers 
of this journal will know him best for his many contributions to the study 
of Muslim philosophy and theology published in French, suchas his early 


` translation of the Metaphysics of Avicenna’s Shifa’ (mimeograph, Montréal 


1952-55, based on the Tehran lithograph of A. H. 1303) and his later, anno- 
tated translation of the same: work (Paris, 1978-85) based on his own critical 
edition of the text (Cairo, 1960), or his Etudes de philosophie musulmane 
(Paris, 1974), a rich and diverse collection of studies ranging from the gen- 
eral character of Muslim philosophy through the transmission of the neopla- 
tonic tradition to later Muslim theology, as also for the two major works he 
published in collaboration with Louis Gardet, Introduction à la théologie. 


. musulmane (Paris, 1948) and La mystique musulmane: aspects et ten- 


dances—expériences et techniques (Paris, 1961). Père Anawati’s interests 
were more wide ranging, however, and he wrote a great number of works, 
both in Arabic and in French, including a History of Drugs and Medicines 
in Antiquity and the Middle Ages (Cairo, 1959, in Arabic) and Christianity 
and Arabic Civilization (2d. ed., Cairo, 1992, in Arabic). Still to come is 
his Le Dieu UN (al—Tawhid): existence, attributs et noms, création, on 
which, through many interruptions, he had been laboring for many years 
and was yet striving to.complete at the time of his death. 

Born in Alexandria, Pére Anawati studied pharmacy at the Université 
St. Joseph in Beyrouth and afterwards chemistry at the University of Lyon. 
He ‘had, however, a strong interest in philosophy and theology, impressed 
particularly by the works of Sertillanges and Maritain as well as Aristotle 


and Aquinas, and, encouraged by Yousef Karam, a professor of philosophy 


at the Egyptian University, he entered the Dominican order in 1934, taking 
the, religious name Marie-Marcel.' He studied philosophy and theology at 
the Saulchoir and later completed his lectoral thesis on creation in Thomas 
Aquinas. Subsequently, unable to return to occupied France, he went to 





_ Later he returned to the use of his baptismal name; it is for this reason 
that his name appears as M. M. Anawati in some of his early works and as 


` G. C. or Georges C. in later writings. 
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Algiers in 1941 where he made his licentiate in Arabic. It was there that he 
began his long career of research and publication on Muslim philosophy, 
theology, and mysticism and his enduring collaboration with Louis Gardet, 
whose acquaintance he had made some time earlier at the Saulchoir. Re- 
turning to Egypt in 1944 he settled into the Dominican house in Abbassiya 
where, following a proposal originally urged by Père M.-D. Chenu in the mid 
thirties, the Institut Dominicain d’Etudes Orientales was officially inaugu- 
rated in 1953, with Père Anawati as director, a position which he retained 
until 1984. Under his guidance the Institute became a major locus of re- 
search on Muslim philosophy, theology, and religion, assembling what is 
probably the best research library for such studies to be found in the Near 
East. There too, Mideo (Mélanges de l'Institut Dominicain d'Etudes Orien- 
tales), one of the most respected journals in the field, commenced publica- 
tion in 1954. Père Anawati served as Professor of the History of Pharmacy 
at the University of Alexandria from 1955 and was on multiple occasions 
visiting professor at the Universities of Ottawa, Montréal, Louvain, and Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. He received honorary doctorates at the Catholic 
University of Louvain and the Catholic University of America, and was 
awarded the medal of the International Society for the Study of Medieval 
Philosophy at its meeting in Ottawa in 1991. 

Through his work at the Institute, where he was always ready to offer 
his time and his help to all and sundry with whatever project or problem, 
and through his ever more frequent (some would say nigh constant) travel, 
Pére Anawati acquired a remarkably numerous assembly of friends and ac- 
quaintances throughout the Near East, Europe, North America, and in Aus- 
tralia. And for those who knew him, both his friends—many of whom 
were neither scholars nor iritellectuals—and the many colleagues who had 
opportunities, frequent or infrequent, to share his company, Abuna Anawati 
-was far more than a mere scholar of international renown. His personality’ 
was marked by extraordinary warmth and generosity and his characteristi- 
cally Egyptian love of verbal interaction, enlivened by a teasing, often taunt- 
ing dialectic (described by one friend as de tendance avicénienne anawati- 
sante), made his presence a delight for all, save the incurably stuffy and 
self-righteous. ; 

Pére Anawati’s passing marks not merely the end of a generation of 
great scholars but, in a real sense, of the pioneer period of the modern 
study of Muslim philosophy and theology.—-Richard M. Frank, The Catholic 
Universtiy of America. 


_ BEING, DETERMINATION, AND DIALECTIC: ON THE 
SOURCES OF METAPHYSICAL THINKING* 


WILLIAM DESMOND 


I 


Dsenc IS TIED to the entire range of ways of thinking about 
- being that we find in.the tradition of metaphysics. I will not review 
that range of ways, as I have done so elsewhere.! Metaphysics now, 
of course, often meets with outright rejection as purportedly dealing 
with what lies beyond our ken, or as a conceptual ‘projection onto an 
illusory transcendence of our own powers and impotences, or as the 
cunning conceit of an intellectual will to power. The intimacy of 
connection between dialectic and the thinking of being also defines 
part of the problematic of so-called post-metaphysical philosophy. 
The claim is that we are now to think beyond all that, beyond dialec- 
tic, beyond metaphysics, beyond being. None of these claims are 
themselves immune from question. Hence, I want to consider this 
contested place of metaphysics, and the complex, indeed ambiguous, 
role dialectical thinking has played in defining that place. 

Often we attribute the sources of this contested place to Hume, 
and in a more qualified way to Kant. By contrast, Hegel is frequently 
presented as embodying a post-critical resurgence of metaphysics, a 
recrudescence of what seemed to have been safely stowed in its - 
grave. True, one finds interpretations in which Hegel as metaphysi- 
cian is subordinated to Hegel the true heir of the Kantian project. 
Nevertheless, Hegel’s continuity with the prior tradition is so 





* Presidential address to the Metaphysical Society of America, Loyola 
College, March 11, 1995.. 

Correspondence to: Institute of Philosophy, Katholieke Universiteit 
Leuven, Kardinaal Mercierplein 2, 3000 Leuven, Belgium. 

i See, for instance, William Desmond, “Thinking on the Double: The 
Equivocities of Dialectic,” The Owl of Minerva 25, no. 2 (Spring 1994): 221— 
34; William Desmond, “Being and Dialectic,” in Being and the Between (Al- 
bany: SUNY Press, 1995). 
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massively evident, and not least in his respect for the Greeks, espe- 
cially Aristotle, that this interpretation has much to do with the com- 
mentators own embarrassments with metaphysics. Yet Hegel has 
been a contributer, sometimes witting, sometimes not, to metaphys- 
ics’ contested place. 

The view that Hegel represents a kind of summation of major 
strands in the Western tradition is not without some truth. This being 
so, if we wish to follow in his footsteps, we must strive for as com- l 
prehensive and nuanced an understanding of the possibilities of the 
philosophical tradition as he had. Obviously, this is extraordinarily 
difficult; it is Hegel’s greatness that has made things more difficult 
for metaphysics rather than easier. To be a great metaphysician is 
not only to release essential possibilities of thinking, it is to cast a 
shadow over descendent thinkers under which they must struggle for 
light. Excess of light blinds eyes unused to the surplus of greatness. 

If Hegel is the summation of the essential possibilities in the 
metaphysical tradition, there seems something unsurpassable about 
him. And yet just the alleged consummation leaves us strangely dis- 
quieted and hungry. If Hegel is a completion, the very completion 
shows forth starkly that something was missing in the quest, perhaps 
from the outset. The completion suggests the full richness of meta- 
physics, and yet the richness seems also to show (in Marx’s phrase) 
the poverty of philosophy. Thus if we are to “surpass” this alleged 
end of metaphysics, we must do so from beyond the alleged poverty 
of philosophy. It goes without saying that this language of “the end 
of metaphysics” is not only the fashionable rhetoric of post-Heideg- 
gerian thought. It names a task that a plethora of thinkers set them- 
selves in Hegel’s wake, for instance, Marx in his will to realize, com- 
plete, and surpass philosophy in revolutionary praxis, Kierkegaard in 
his desire to be “post-philosophical” in religious faith, and Nietzsche 
in his eros to be a “new philosopher” celebrating the aesthetic theod- 
icy of Dionysus. As much as, indeed more than the more positivistic 
or scientistic heirs of Kant. or Hume, the Continental heirs of comp- 
leted idealism have been the “surpassers of metaphysics,” be they 
rhapsodic descendants of Nietzsche, or deconstructive heirs of Hei- 
degger. i 

I do not invoke this throng of “post-metaphysical” despisers of 
“metaphysics” to enlist in their company. I think that much of this 
contestation of metaphysics is bound up with crucial ambiguities in 
dialectical thinking. I will explain what I mean in what follows. How- 
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ever I want to reject from the outset the view that Hegel embodies 
the culmination of the tradition of metaphysics. I say this, not be- 
cause I want to surpass metaphysics, in whatever direction, be it to 
` praxis or to rhapsody or to poesy or to scientism or to grammatol- 
ogy,” but because Hegelian dialectic represents a very powerful inter- 
pretation of thinking, yet one that hides nuances, nuances that, if 
resurrected for. rethinking, shed a different light on metaphysical 

thinking, and the possibilities of its contemporary renewal. 
l The claim that Hegel represents the culmination of metaphysics 
has had disastrous consequences, not because Hegel is a disaster, 
but because the reiteration of this claim has stood in the way of 
rethinking metaphysics. It is like a mesmerizing fetish whose be- 
witching spell we cannot break. Why are we in its spell? Precisely 
because of Hegel’s greatness, and the great difficulty of thinking 
philosophically at a level comparable to Hegel’s. We cannot surpass 
Hegel because Hegel surpasses us, and the seeming comprehensive 
- system freezes us, or exhausts us, instead of freeing us. It does not 
have to be so. Nor need one’s strategy be just the predatory exploita- 
tion of this one aspect of Hegel’s system to call that other aspect into 
account, as if we could beat one bone of Hegel’s head with another 
bone taken from the dismembered body. We cannot confine our- 
selves to Hegel and his legacy. We must return to the sources of 
metaphysical thinking. 

` I cite four reasons why we need to do this: first, to have self- 
knowledge of what we are doing, and thus to understand the lack of 
understanding in much talk about the completion of metaphysics; 
- second, to understand better Hegelian dialectic in the flawed incom- 
pleteness of its claim to completion; third, to understand better the 
equivocal legacy of dialectic in respect of some of Hegel’s successors; 
fourth, since the sources are never behind us, to see how and why 
metaphysics will always continue to be reborn, beyond every claim 
to determinate completion. The different sections to follow will ad- 
dress these considerations. Since I am primarily approaching the 
matter in terms of a reflection on the sources of metaphysical think- 
ing, I offer but a mediated glimpse of what one thinks when think- 
ing thus. 





2 As will be evident below, I do not deny a significant affiliation of 
metaphysics, art, and religion. 
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I think the beginning of mindfulness is in an original astonish- 
ment before the givenness of being.? Being is given to us; we are 
given to be, and to be as mindful; we do not first produce being, or 
make it be as for us; originally it is given as an excess of otherness 
which arouses our astonishment that it is at all. There is something 
childlike and virgin about this, but not childish. A child looks into 
the night sky and sees the silver orb of the moon. He or she may 
merely point, or exclaim: Look, the moon! There is something inde- 
terminate about this. The point is not a definite indexical reference 
but an elemental acknowledgment of the being there of that beauti- 
ful being. 

None of this is determinately known as such. It is lived, with a 
mindfulness that may be more or less rudimentary, more or less artic- 
ulate. As has often been pointed out, children tend to ask the “big 
questions.” They are not normally chastised for this; sometimes they 
are indulged. There are philosophers who will chastise the child in 
themselves for the seeming indulgence. There are philosophers who 
believe that if this virgin openness is lost completely then metaphys- 
ics has truly reached its dead end. The metaphysician keeps alive 
this elemental astonishment, and it is never dead even in the most 
articulated and developed of his categorial thoughts. 

Why do we sometimes chastise the child, or more mellowly, in- 
dulge him or her? Because we have this inveterate tendency to think 
that to be is to be intelligible, and that to be intelligible is to be 
determinate. But—and this is the rub—the original astonishment is 
not determinate in that way at all. We believe that we must make 
definite every indefiniteness, make determinate all indeterminacies. 
Only thus, we hold, do we come to proper knowing of being. More- 
over, this movement from the indefinite to the definite is often seen 
as a progressive conquering of the indeterminate, and hence a pro- 
gressive process of leaving behind the original astonishment. As- 
tonishment may be a beginning but it is one which is left behind as 
knowing fulfills its own destiny of completely determinate cognition. 

I think that this is what is implied, for example, in Aristotle’s 
discussion of thaumazein. Wonder may be the beginning of philoso- 





3 Some of the points I try to make here I have also discussed elsewhere, 
especially chapter 1 of Being and the Between. 
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phy, but the end of the question is the dispelling of wonder in as 
determinate as possible a knowing of matters. This is why he uses 
geometry as an example of knowing. There is a solution that leaves 
behind the indefiniteness of the initial wonder, and that offers a defi- 
nitely articulated answer. It is not that wonder is deepened in the 
end, it is dispelled. 

By contrast, my sense is that Platonic wonder is not to be simply 
dispelled in the end but deepened. I know it was said that over the 
gates of the Academy the admonition stood: Let none who has not 
studied geometry enter here! However, this does not say that geome- 
try is all we will study, once having entered, or that it epitomizes the 
highest kind of knowing. Indeed, if we take geometry as a figure for 
completely determinate cognition, it is not incidental that it reappears 
as an honorific goal throughout the tradition of philosophy. We see 
it in Descartes, Spinoza, Kant, Husserl, to mention some. What Pas- 
cal calls the esprit géométrique stands for a way of knowing deeply 
beloved by philosophy. : As Pascal knew otherwise, however, there 
may be needed other modes of mindfulness, captured under the name 
of the esprit de finesse. There may be indeterminacies or overdeter- 
minacies about the ontological situation that demand metaphysical 
finesse which does not conquer astonishment or perplexity but deep- 
ens and disquiets thinking even more radically. - 

What are some instances of such overdeterminacies? The ques- 
tion of being is one such: why being at all, why not nothing? The 
question of nothing is another. The question of the very givenness 
of being at all calls forth an indeterminate perplexity before an over- 
determinacy that resists complete conceptual determination. The 
question of the meaning of freedom is also beyond complete determi- 
nation. Questions about the suffering of the tragic, about the enigma 
of death, about the monstrousness of evil, are overdeterminacies in 
the ontological situation, as are the traditional concerns with the be- 
ing of truth, of the good, and of the beautiful. The question of the 
ground of intelligibility is one such overdeterminacy: Can we give 
sufficient reason for the principle of sufficient reason? Is there a 
surd to intelligibility—that the intelligible is intelligible at all—a surd 
that is not just absurd? 

Such questions put thinking on trial. They provoke determinate 
thinking, but they issue in perplexities that do not yield a univocal 
answer, resisting being conclusively formulated as univocal prob- 
lems. A constitutive ambiguity persists, a constitutive openness re- 
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mains, beyond our efforts at determination. Since such questions 
concern the being or the good or the intelligibility of the determinate, 
they come to articulation from beyond the determinate. We may not 
be able univocally to answer such perplexities, but we cannot negate 
them. They continue to be reborn. Though we cannot master or 
dissolve them completely, we must return to them again and again, 
and with thinking informed by mindfulness of what comes to be at 
the edge of.determination. 

I have no desire to undermine or deconstruct the emphasis on 
definite cognition of the determinacies of beings or processes. How- 
ever, I do not think philosophical mindfulness is simply a progressive 
- conquering of an initial indefiniteness by a more. and more complete 
determinate cognition. There is something about the beginning that 
is not only in excess of objectification and determination at the begin- 
ning, but that remains in excess at the end, even after our most stren- 
uous efforts at determination. ‘I think we need to distinguish between 
the following: first, the original astonishment; second, perplexity; and 
. third, the curiosity that leads on to definite cognition. Let me explain 
further. 

Astonishment names the original wonder. I prefer the term “as- 
tonishment” because contemporary usage of the word “wonder” eas- 
ily slides into the sentimental. We are struck into astonishment. We 
do not think our way into astonishment; we are overcome by as- 
tonishment. There is a certain shock or bite of otherness in astonish- 
ment. There is also a certain receptivity, indeed patience. The giv- 
enness of being is offered for our beholding. We are patient to its 
giving in so far as we do not produce it, or bring it towards ourselves 
only for it just to be cognitively possessed by us. There is always an 
excess in astonishment. Something is both given to mindfulness, and 
yet is in excess of what mindfulness can grasp clearly and distinctly 
in that given. Astonishment is aroused when there is, so to say, a 
“too-muchness” about the givenness of something that both over- 
comes us and fascinates us. Moreover, this astonishing, although not 
first within our control, and though resistant to exhaustive illumina- 
tion in clear and distinct concepts, is not a mere vague indefiniteness. 
It is indeterminate, but indeterminate in a positive and affirmative 
sense. This is why I prefer to speak of an overdetermination: such a 
sense of the indeterminate is not antithetical to determination. 
Rather it exceeds every determination we will later attempt, exceeds 
complete encapsulation in a definite and exhaustive definition. This 
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affirmative overdetermination of the beginning will be very important 
in understanding the equivocities of dialectic below, and the fact that 
there is no end of metaphysical thinking. 

Perplexity, by contrast, is a movement of mindfulness that arises 
subsequently to the first astonishment. The very excess of what is 
first given rouses thought and questioning on our behalf. Something 
excessive is given, and we would fain interpret its meaning. Perplex- 
ity arises when mind becomes troubled about the meaning of the 
original astonishment and what is given to thought in it. There is 
also something indeterminate about perplexity, but there is a more 
concerted movement to overcome the indeterminate. The very trou- 
bling of thought here seeks its own overcoming in a peace of mind 
that is no longer troubled or perplexed. Thus we find the beginnings 
of the movement towards determinate cognition, but in such a fash- 
ion that the aura of the beginning still wraps itself around mind- 
fulness. Perplexity is not patience to the otherness of being in quite 
the same way as is the original astonishment. In its troubled mind- 
fulness there works a vector of self-transcendence that would go to- 
wards this otherness of being, and if possible overcome its own per- 
plexity. Perplexity is felt as a lack of definite cognition, driving out 
beyond itself to overcome that lack. 

From this drive there arises the movement of mind towards de- 
terminate cognition. That is, perplexity becomes curiosity when the 
indefiniteness of perplexity is focused more specifically on particular 
beings and processes. Perplexity may have an indefiniteness about 
it, in that one might be perplexed and not know quite what one is 
perplexed about. Curiosity, however, is more clearly definite; one is 
curious about this, that, or the other. Curiosity is not vague, though 
it may be itchy, that is, greedily extend itself to everything coming 
within its purview. It is with curiosity that definite questions arise 
about particular beings and processes, definite questions that seek 
determinate answers. Yet like perplexity, the movement of curiosity 
is also out of an initial sense of lack: I lack the definite knowing of 
this, that, or the other; nevertheless, I take definite steps to acquire 
proper determinate knowing; and the goal is just such determinate 
cognition as brings to an end the thrust of curiosity, and overcomes 
the initial lack of knowledge that drives the seeking. 

Overall, then, there is something excessive and overdetermined 
about the astonishing beginning; then there is a troubled indefinite- 
ness and sense of lack in the perplexity of mind that is subsequently 
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precipitated; finally, there is a drive to definiteness and determination 
in curiosity that seeks to overcome any survival of troubled indefi- 
niteness and lack, such as we find in perplexity. 

Why is it important to distinguish these three? Because in the 
main we have tended to think of the process of mindfulness, whether 
philosophical or scientific, in terms of the third possibility, and in 
such a fashion that certain fertile resources in the first two are easily 
distorted. I think the first two are not reducible to the third. How- 
ever, because we have often privileged the third, we have a predilec- 
tion for modes of cognition, like mathematical knowing or objective 
science, as most fully living up to the inner exigence of the desire to 
know. These seem to epitomize the ideal of knowing that is as com- 
pletely determinate as possible, wherein all indeterminacy and in- 
. definiteness seem to be progressively conquered. The esprit géomé- 
trique is tempted to make redundant the esprit de finesse, and to do 
so with a clean epistemological conscience. For after all, is not this 
redundancy just the inevitable end of proper progress to epistemic 
enlightenment? Who could possibly want to sing the praises of the 
indeterminate? l 

I ask allowance to offer another way to describe the differences 
between astonishment and perplexity, with implications for curiosity 
and determinate cognition. I use the classical language of eros and 
agape. Astonishment is agapeic, perplexity is erotic. When determi- 
nate cognition, begotten of curiosity, forgets or denies its origin in 
these parents, it becomes an ungrateful child, at times begetting some 
unsweet issue of its own.* 

What I mean in calling astonishment agapeic is that it arises from 
.a surplus or excess out of which an affirmative movement of mind 
as self-transcending emerges. The beginning is already full, overfull, 
and out of this overfull beginning a movement of self-transcendence 
towards the other arises. It is to the excessive richness of the origin 
that I want to call attention. Moreover, the arising movement of self- 
transcending is not simply for purposes of a return to the self. I do 





4 St. Bonaventure has an apt image: “The curious man lacks devotion. 
There are many such persons, devoid of praise and devotion, though they 
may have all the splendors of knowledge. They make wasps’ nests that have 
no honeycombs, whereas the bees make honey”; Sermons on the Six Days 
of Creation, I, 8, cited in The Journey of the Mind to God, trans. P. Boehner 
and ed. Stephen F. Brown (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1993), 44. 
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not go out from myself towards the other to appropriate the other 
and through the other to return to myself. I go towards the other 
because the other is for itself and always irreducible to what it is for 
me. It is its being for itself that is affirmed, celebrated in this move- 
ment of going beyond self. It is the stunning beauty of the moon that 
the child’s exclamation celebrates, not the child’s own feelings. This 
agapeic relation to the other as other must be kept in mind by meta- 
physical thinking, especially since other possibilities can come to dis- 
tort its promise, as indeed does a certain rendition of dialectic. 

By contrast, I call perplexity erotic because it arises out of a 
troubled sense of lack and desire: as ignorant, one lacks definite 
knowledge of the other that is given to mindfulness in astonishment; 
and yet one desires to overcome that lack of ignorance. The begin- 
ning of perplexity is this indigence of knowing, out of which indi- 
gence there is a movement of self-transcendence towards the other. 
I also call this movement erotic because the other sought is sought 
for the sake of alleviating perplexity’s own troubled mindfulness. It 
is for the sake of returning the self to its own epistemic peace or 
satisfaction with itself. I go towards the other out of my own lack, I 
need the other to requite my own lack; I appropriate or possess the 
other to enable my own self-appropriation or self-possession. There 
is a return to self through the other; hence the movement is a com- 
plex self-mediation that passes towards and through the other on the 
way back to itself; and now, at the end, we no longer live in the initial 
lack of perplexity but think we have fulfilled the eros of knowing in 
its own self-knowledge. The lack of the beginning seems to be over- 
come in the end that returns to the beginning, which is consummated 
self-knowing. 

Note that if our major philosophical emphasis falls here, the 
other is no longer for itself, but is a medium in which I become for 
myself. Then the drive of self-transcendence puts primary stress on 
the self rather than on the transcendence, whereas in agapeic as- 
tonishment there is also self-transcendence, but the transcending is 
more than the self and, in a way, the self is more than itself, in genu- 
inely exceeding itself towards the other. 

l Curiosity partakes more of erotic perplexity than agapeic as- 
tonishment. For it is driven by a lack of knowledge, and this it wants 
to overcome through cognitive possession of the other it first lacks. 
Curiosity seeks its own alleviation in the mitigation of its ignorance 
of what is other to itself. In contradistinction to perplexity proper, 
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it exhibits greater insistence on the determinacies of knowing. The 
eros of perplexity has an openness to its self-transcendence; and it 
can be willing to let its deeper exigencies be troubled by questions 
that may perhaps exceed its present, even future, determination. 
There may be perplexities about life, about death, that are forever 
beyond complete determination. Yet the eros of perplexity is not 
brought to a standstill by this always unavoidable failure of determi- 
nate cognition. Its very failure:may augur something other that is 
positive, and may incite a new restlessness of self-transcending think- 
ing. The ultimate failure of complete determination may energize 
mind in another dimension to determinate curiosity. The eros is in- 
finitely restless. 

Let me offer this illustration. J think one can read Kant as a 
thinker marked by this restless perplexity, even though he was also 
marked by an insistent desire for as much determinacy in cognition 
as possible. When he speaks about the exigence of asking metaphysi- 
cal questions as ineradicable, he recognizes something that resists 
reduction to complete determination. In its own way, his system 
aims at liberating a self-transcending beyond the validated cognitions 
of theoretical science, a noncognitive approach to what lies at the 
boundary, or beyond the boundary, of scientific cognition. I think, 
however, that Kant had a bit of a bad conscience about this restless 
perplexity, since as both restless and perplexed it did not quite fit 
into the system. It generates the system, and. generates the move- 
ment from one critique to the next, but it is not an element within the 
system, and in fact outlives the system in all its majestic categorial 
determination. 

For curiosity is definite, and hence limited.‘ I do not mean to 
deny that curiosity is potentially unlimited in passing from this con- 
cern to that other concern, and so on ad infinitum. However this 
infinity is merely the unending, hence limitless, distention of limited 
mindfulness over limited matters. I mean that curiosity’s proper fo- 
cus is on a limited matter over which it anticipates an epistemic 
ascendancy. It is limited also in that it is always inclined to turn 
away from what it cannot thus finally possess. Kant’s greatness was 
not to turn away. With other thinkers less great, what cannot be 
made determinate will be dismissed as an intractable equivocity 
against which we must methodologically quarantine ourselves. Meta- 
physical problems will be dismissed as pseudo-problems in a quasi- 
positivistic fashion. Or they will be suspected as signs of sickness, 
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a pathology whose roots we must extirpate. Of course, just the signs 
of discomfort may be the symptoms of real health, in so far as the 
erotic restlessness of thinking cannot be entirely stifled or consumed 
by determinate curiosity and its answers. Perhaps the absolutization 
of determinate curiosity is the real infection: in stifling the restless 
eros of mind while seeming to epitomize its most hardheaded expres- 
sion, it generates its own pathology, a pathology that preens itself as 
being the nonpareil of epistemic robustness. 


m 


What has all this do with dialectic? What has it to do with meta- 
physical thinking in the wake of German Idealism? I will comment 
now on the first, then in the next section turn to the second question. 

With respect to the first question, I must confine myself to the 
relation of dialectic and determination. One might make the case 
that we find throughout the philosophical tradition a very strong ad- 
herence to the view that to be is to be intelligible, and that to be 
intelligible is to be determinate. The intelligibility of being, the being 
of being at all, is unthinkable apart from determinacy. This view is 
also connected with a predilection for the univocity of being. To be 
is to be a determinate this somewhat. A being is itself and nothing 
but itself. To be is to be something, to be self-identical and one. 
Likewise, in answer to how we know beings and their intelligibility, 
and in line with this emphasis on the determinate, we think of know- 
ing as a determinate answer to a specific curiosity that leaves behind 
the indeterminacy of both astonishment and perplexity. 

The problem here is not just the negative view of astonishment 
and perplexity. It is the risk of losing sight of another perplexity 
about the determinate itself. Suppose beings are intelligible as deter- 
minately there, then is this determination itself immune from our 
further astonishment and perplexity? How comes the determinate to 
be determinate? How comes it to be at all? Such questions are not 
about another determination, but about the coming to determination 
of something. Is the process of coming to determination just another 
determination? I think one has to say no, since then the product of 
a process would be indistinguishable from process itself, and then 
any exclusive emphasis on the determinate would itself become ques- 
tionable once again. Beings are determinate, but they are determi- 
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. nate because they come to be determinate. They are the issue of a 
coming to be that is not a determination but a determining. How 
then do we think of the determining? Our answer cannot be just 
another univocal solution to a specific curiosity. 

The issue is further complicated in that there are difficulties in 
completely fixating beings with absolute univocal determinacy. A 
spade is a spade, we say. So we uphold the univocal sense of deter- 
minate being. But we also say, there are spades and spades. And 
then we imply ambiguity and indeed a more equivocal sense of being 
which resists specification in entirely univocal terms. There are dit- 
ferences as well as identities, othernesses as well as samenesses, 
determinings that resist complete determination, comings and goings 
that exceed this or that object that has appeared in the process of 
coming and going. Things are themselves, but they also are differ- 
entiating and other to any simple fixation. They exhibit nuances that 
demand the esprit de finesse, as well as determinations that can be 
fixed and formulated by the esprit géométrique. These differences 
and nuances and othernesses speak to the modes of mindfulness that 
find form out of astonishment and perplexity. 

I suggest that dialectical thinking emerges at some such juncture. l 
It arises when there are recalcitrances to univocal determination, and 
when definite curiosity about a straightforward .problem does not 
quite do justice to what is at play in the situation in question. For 
instance, Socratic dialectic is a way of dealing with differences, not 
only of propositions, but of living interlocutors. Their differences, 
even their hostilities, demand a way beyond sheer difference, demand 
a reasonable mediation of conflicts, wherein a more complex deter- 
mination of a question will be forthcoming. While Aristotle’s view of 
dialectic is different from Plato’s, his view is revealing concerning 
the preceeding question of determining. For him dialectic deals with 
the scrutiny of premises that are generally accepted, or of premises 
that are probable or generally accepted as persuasive. It has a func- 
tion in intellectual training, even though it is not a method of demon- 
strative knowledge which offers valid deductions from true and self- 
evident premises. Dialectic for Aristotle also has value for arguing 
with others in terms of their presuppositions and premises. Further 
it helps us—and this is the important point now—in our approach 
to the first principles of demonstrative science, principles that are 
not themselves demonstrated or demonstrable. The ultimate princi- 
ples of the sciences cannot be approached within the terms of the 
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determinate science itself, since these principles are prior to and pre- 
supposed by the determinate science. These principles are to be 
approached through the discussion of the generally held opinions. 
To do this is a proper function of dialectic. 

If dialectic has this last function, crucial consequences follow. 
Dialectic, we may say, opens up the matter of the intelligible beyond 
determinate, demonstrative intelligibility. Aristotle says that dialectic 
offers “a process of criticism wherein lies the way [path] to the prin- 
ciples of all inquiries.” This is an extraordinarily important state- 
ment. In effect, it is an acknowledgment of the other to determinate 
intelligibility without which demonstration could never be demon- 
strative. Demonstration is made possible by ultimate principles that 
are not themselves univocally demonstrable. The drift to ordered 
determinacy is so strong in Aristotle that he does not seize here on 
something coming into the open that exceeds all determinate system- 
atization, and that hence demands quite another sense of dialectic 
that eludes fixation in any determinate logic. 

Hegel, I think, grasped the importance of the opening hinted at 
in Aristotle’s point, namely, that there is a determination process 
more ultimate than determinate intelligibilities. The dynamization of 
self-transcending thinking has to be understood differently to think 
this process articulately. The systematic determinations of formal 
logic will not do justice to the process as other to fixed determina- 
tion. A different logic will be required, a “dialectical logic.” 

Hegel confesses to being aided here by the Kantian sense of the 
antinomies. Kant himself says that ancient dialectic was always the 
logic of illusion (Logik des Scheins).° In fact, he misrepresents the 
variety of views of the ancients by all but reducing dialectic to its 
sophistical exploitation. Dialectic now is used by Kant in an almost 
opposite sense, namely, in the critique of dialectical illusion. Transcen- 
dental dialectic deals with the illusions that inevitably arise when, by 
means of pure understanding, we try to pass beyond the limits of expe- 
rience. Yet transcendental illusions, it seems, are somehow unavoid- 
able, never to be completely dispelled. There is something inherent in 
metaphysical thought that inevitably comes to such an impasse. 

Here I see Kant equivocating with respect to what I call the sec- 
ond indeterminate perplexity. This metaphysical perplexity might be 





5 Aristotle, Topics, 101b3—4. 
ê Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, A61, B85-86. 
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called illusory, if by this we mean its transgression of the determinate 
univocities of validated science. This, however, is to accept determi- 
nate univocity as the standard of what is ultimately valid. Despite 
the quarantine imposed on mind by Kant’s transcendental dialectic, 
metaphysical mindfulness, by the inherent movement of its own self- 
transcendence, finds itself still and always perplexed by what lies at 
the limit of determinate univocity. Kant only sees an equivocity, or 
an antinomy there; he vacillates between univocity and equivocity, 
always with a bad conscience, as I suggested before, for he could not 
snap free of the idolatry of the univocal determinacy. And yet he 
also had a metaphysical bad conscience from the other side, because 
he knew the self-transcendence of mind as inevitably carrying him 
beyond. Kant was tortured by being between two forms of bad con- 
science: a bad conscience concerning scientific univocity and a bad 
conscience concerning a stifled metaphysical mindfulness. 

I think one can see the vacillation as potentially positive. It may 
make us think more intensively of the play of indeterminacy and 
determination, beyond univocity and equivocity. Kant’s antinomies 
made possible for Hegel this movement to another level in relation 
to the opening suggested by Aristotle with respect to dialectic as a 
path to the principles of all inquiries. Dialectic, as Hegel understood, 
is not mired in an oscillation between univocity and equivocity such 
as Kant displays, but shows a dynamism of thinking at work, even in 
this vacillating oscillation between indeterminacy and determination. 
This dynamic of dialectic is made possible by another side of Kant 
that also takes us to the edge of determinate univocal intelligibility, 
though here from the side of the self, and not, as in Aristotle, from 
the side of being. This is Kant’s sense of the transcendental, under- 
stood in terms of the self as process of synthesizing that is prior to 
all determinate analyses and syntheses. This opens up the dynamism 
of thinking as determining activity within minding itself. In other 
words, the deduction of the transcendental unity of apperception is 
beyond a merely formal logical deduction, for it is a regressing move- 
ment towards what exceeds determinate form. This is said to be 
the source of the formal and determinate, the source of the formal 
intelligibility of the categories and their unification with the manifold 
of sense that goes into the constitution of ordered, that is, intelligible 
experience of the world. Dialectic, as Hegel saw, must be newly 
defined relative to this transcendental self. 

Hegel expands the notion of dialectic immeasurably beyond tran- 
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scendental subjectivity, yet the latter makes possible the transforma- 
tion of dialectic and its comprehensive renewal. Hegel offers no 
static formalization of thesis, antithesis, synthesis. The passing of 
opposites into opposites is more nuanced. Nor is contradiction to 
be denied; it rather assumes an enhanced role as a way to truth. All 
of being will be said to be dialectical: nature, history, God. Hegel 
will claim to articulate the logical necessity in all this. He will offer 
dialectic as articulating the logic of the whole, the logos of the whole. 

The subjectification of being by transcendental idealism will be 
expanded beyond subjectivism. An interplay between self and other 
will be granted, along with a recognition of the interplay of indetermi- 
nacy and determination. This interplay will be subjected to dialec- 
tical self-mediation. Thus there persists the heritage of the univocity 
of thought thinking itself, and of the privileging of the self in post- 
Cartesian, and especially post-Kantian transcendentalism. Moreover, 
Hegel will continue to be an Aristotelian in that determinacy still 
wins out, though in the form of self-determination. He will forget the 
transcendence that Plato fought tirelessly to preserve and affirm. 

We might summarize Hegel’s account of the interplay of indeter- 
minacy and determination in the following terms. What Hegel does 
is renew the self-transcending thinking of what I am calling erotic 
perplexity. I say erotic perplexity rather than agapeic astonishment, 
because Hegel’s sense of the origin or beginning is always that of a 
lack that must be progressively overcome by a further process of 
development. The beginning is an indefinite lack that must be deter- 
mined in a process of determining in order to be itself fully and to 
manifest properly the intelligibility that initially is merely rudimen- 
tary. He recognizes a process of determining that we must grant in 
order to make determinacy intelligible, but his sense of intelligibility 
is still tied to the determinate. Philosophical thinking is driven by an 
erotic perplexity that progressively overcomes its initial indefinite- 
ness and puts in its place greater and greater conceptual deter- 
mination. 

Moreover, the process is for Hegel one of self-determination, 
and here again the erotic movement of transcendence is evident. The 
process that originates in the indefinite beginning is itself to be made 
intelligibly determinate. It is the process, however, that makes itself 
thus intelligible. In other words, intelligibility is inherent in the self- 
unfolding of the process; it is, in fact, the self-mediation of the pro- 
cess. It is not that what is other is denied, but rather otherness and 
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differences are seen as moments through which the process of self- 
mediation comes to be itself. Beings come to be themselves by be- 
coming other to themselves and what they become as other is not 
absolutely other to themselves but is just themselves again in a more 
properly articulated form. The movement is from the indefinite to 
the determinate, the determinate to the self-determining, and then 
from there we move all the way on to the absolute self-determination 
of the absolute whole. 

When I say that Hegel sees a movement from the indefinite to 
the determinate to the self-determining, I am simplifying slightly for 
purposes of highlighting. A more nuanced view would run thus: from 
the indefinite to the determinate, from the determinate to what I will 
call exclusive self-determination; then from exclusive self-determina- 
tion to mutual determination; and finally from mutual determination 
to what I will call inclusive self-determining. By exclusive self-de- 
termination, I mean a self-determination in which the self is set 
against, or sets itself against, the other; it determines itself over 
against the other as an opposite. By the nature of the case, however, 
this exclusive self-determination cannot be the final word, for the 
other is necessary to its self-determination. The self is as much deter- 
mined by the other as the other is by the self. Hence the move to 
_ mutual determination. By inclusive self-determining, I mean the 
claim that the doubleness of self and other in what looks likes mutual 
determination is held by Hegel to reveal that both self and other are 
included in a more embracing process of dialectical self-determining. 
It suggests a dialectical inclusion of self and other in a more compre- 
hensive self-determining process. Only the absolute whole is inclu- 
sively self-determining in the fullest sense. The absolute whole is 
inclusive self-determining. i 

This might be illustrated, for instance, in the theological articula- 
tion of Hegel’s position. God must other himself in finite creation, 
not to allow finite creation to be as irreducibly other to himself, but 
because without God’s own self-othering, God himself as beginning 
is all but nothing. The creation is God’s self-othering and hence not 
other, but the ontological mediating detour in God’s dialectical self- 
mediation with himself. This is the erotic absolute that is love dis- 
porting with itself, as Hegel puts it in one place, and in a kind of 
erotic echo of Aristotle’s thought thinking itself. It is not that Hegel 
ends with a complete table of univocal determinations; rather he ends 
with a complete self-determining which dynamically renews itself in 
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beginning once again. Nevertheless, there is the implication of a 
complete categorial determination, albeit in Hegel’s own dialectical 
sense. This emphasis on dialectical self-determining is deeply contin- 
uous with the modern ideal of autonomy in which the other or to 
heteron is not denied, but serves the fuller self-activation of self-medi- 
ating autonomy. For Hegel dialectical self-mediating autonomy is 
identical with rational necessity. 

Notice that in this account what I have called agapeic astonish- 
ment does not play the part it should. At best it is quickly transmuted 
into erotic perplexity, which is driven forward to categorial determi- 
nation by a will that is not unlike the restlessness of curiosity that 
wants to know definitely, to the utmost possible. The sense of pleni- 
tude of the beginning, the sense of the overdetermined that also shad- 
ows the entire process of determination and self-determining, the sur- 
plus that remains even when we have attained an end of determinacy, 
all these play no part in the process. Were they to play a part, we 
would have to acknowledge an excess to being-other at the beginning 
that is never completely conquered by our conceptual mediations— 
not in the beginning, not in the between, not in the end. We would 
have to acknowledge a patience to the process which does not fit 
with the ideal of absolute self-determination. We would have to re- 
think the place that otherness plays in every process of determining, 
and hence in the very definition of intelligibility. 

What is more, perhaps even intelligibility itself might have to be 
seen as the dayside that turns the face of lucidity towards us of what, 
otherwise, is reserved in a deeper enigma. The very lucidity of deter- 
minate intelligibility may not itself be lucidly intelligible in terms of 
determinate intelligibility. This very lucidity is perplexing and myste- 
rious in a way that astonishes thinking into a different metaphysical 
mindfulness. We may have to rethink the claim that the telos of 
coming to be is that of complete autonomous self-determination. 
There may be a heteronomy, a patience to the truth, that is on the 
other side of all such autonomous determination; and all of these 
possibilities are occluded just by the seeming success of the Hegelian 
venture. That very success is the death of what gives life to the 
success. For erotic perplexity and its dialectical completion could 
not be at all, were not the self-transcending of perplexity first precipi- 
tated: out of the original agape of astonishment. The Hegelian success 
is made possible by failure to live with, and by covering over, the 
overdetermined surplus given by the beginning. Just that original 
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agape is then made unintelligible by what originates from it. The 
„closure is not just the closure of erotic perplexity, but the closure of 
erotic perplexity to its own more original source. 


IV 


What has the above to do with metaphysical thinking in the wake 
of German Idealism, and relative to the equivocal legacy of Hegelian 
dialectic? I will make four main points, first in relation to the contin- 
ued place of determinate intelligibility, second in relation to categor- 
ial reason, third in relation to what, as other to reason, resists the 
idealistic model of dialectically self-mediating thought, and fourth in 
relation to the so-called end of metaphysics. 

First, one development of metaphysics after Hegel relates to a 
renewed emphasis on determinate intelligibility, only now under- 
stood in the light of the modern mathésis of nature and the effort to 
define beings in terms as univocally mathematical as possible. This 
is one legacy of scientific enlightenment which can take a scientistic 
form. I say scientistic not scientific, since we are talking about meta- 
physics, hence not science in itself, but a philosophical interpretation 
of science. Scientism is one such interpretation which is moved by 
the faith that all the basic problems will yield to scientific solution. 
Those that do not so yield are redefined as not essential, having more 
to do with the psychology of humans or the incompletely eradicated 
toxins of past obscurantisms. Even if science is not now entirely 
comprehensive, science will be comprehensive. 

We have here a project for the complete embrace of all basic 
questions by science or its methods. This project proposes a radical 
development of specific curiosity and its quest for determinate solu- 
tions to determinate problems. Anything that cannot be thus formu- 
lated will have to be excised, or consigned to subjective psychology, 
or otherwise rendered epistemically; innocuous. Not surprisingly, 
most of what traditionally counted as metaphysical questions must 
here be consigned to oblivion, or the junk heap of history, or to the 
safe keeping of harmless, intellectual antiquarians. I see here an 
astonishing contraction of both astonishment and perplexity to defi- 
nite curiosity and its specifiable problems. Positivism, in a number 
of guises, represents this contraction of metaphysical thinking. Of 
course, on reflection one sees that this attitude is informed by meta- 
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physical assumptions that are not correlated with curiosity in the 
definite sense it erects onto its ideal of determinate intelligibility. 
This development does not lead to the end of metaphysics but to the 
death of metaphysics. 

Interestingly. enough, Heidegger’s view is in strange collusion 
with this so-called positivist view. Heidegger sees metaphysics com- 
pleting its destiny by being overtaken by cybernetics. In my nomen- 
clature cybernetics is a very effective form of the univocalization of 
being and the confinement of mind to determinable questions. How 
strangely Comtean Heidegger is!’ Religion (the gods) is displaced by 
metaphysics, only in turn to be displaced by positive science. Of 
course, Comte and Heidegger have a different view of the beginning 
and the end. Maybe the historicist progressivism (not to be identified 
with “progress”) is what is questionable in both. Heidegger erects 
this end in cybernetics into the destiny of metaphysics, indeed the 
destiny of the West as under the sway of reason. But it is not the 
destiny of metaphysics, nor of the West. It is one possible interpreta- 
tion, albeit powerfully influential in modernity, which shortchanges 
the meaning of astonishment and perplexity, and the sense of the 
overdetermined surplus of being going with them, and tries to put 
them all into the one mold of scientific curiosity. Astonishment and 
perplexity are more deeply implicated in the destiny of metaphysics, 





TI am proposing an understanding of metaphysical thinking that cannot 
be fitted into any progressivist or even regressivist model of mind. The 
former models are pervasive in modernity. Comte’s triadic unfolding of 
theology, metaphysics, and positive science is only one example. I do not 
think of religion and metaphysics as fumbling ancestors of positive science, 
necessary relative to the childhood and adolescence of the race, but now 
thankfully outgrown. We are all sons of Comte in that we blanch at the 
accusation of regression. We find such blanching even in opposed thinkers 
like Marx and Nietzsche. Even critics of modern Enlightenment have not 
entirely escaped the progressivist model. Such progressivism only makes 
sense if mind’s unfolding and deepening is determined by a telos of univo- 
cally determined cognition. Not surprisingly, Comte has a very negative 
view of astonishment. See Introduction to Positive Philosophy, trans. and 
ed. Frederick Ferré (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1988), 38-9, and my discussion 
in chapter 1 of Being and the Between. Descartes’s view is similarly reduc- 
tionistic. In The Passions of the Soul, Part 2, section 73, Descartes says, 
and entirely in terms of the mechanics of movement of the “animal spirits”: 
“Astonishment is an excess of wonder and it can never be other than bad”; 
Rene Descartes, The Philosophical Writings of Descartes, vol. 1, trans. John 
Cottingham, R. Stoothof, and D. Murdoch (Cambridge University Press, 
1985), 354. 
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if destiny it has. This is, however, a destiny that does not have any 
historical telos in quite the determinable sense that positivism and 
Heidegger seem to suggest. I know there is some strain of lament in 
Heidegger’s account of this destiny, since the completion is also a 
loss. Acquiescence in this interpretation, in a positivist or a Heideg- 
gerian mode, does not help us adequately to recover the promise of 
agapeic mind and perplexed thinking. And do not too many of us 
still remain, so to say, Comteans in the closet?® 

I should add that the above scientistic line of development goes 
hand in hand with an objectifying approach to things, and hence to a 
devaluation of being. Things are just-there, neutrally there, homoge- 
neous through and through. There is no charge of inherent value such 
as would make us jubilate before the being there of beings, or cele- 
brate the marvel of their being given. The agape of being has become 
the indifference of being, all the more to make it easier for our calcula- 
tive exploitation. The prevalence of this interpretation creates a kind 
of a priori attitude antithetical to fostering the modes of mindfulness 
that go with metaphysical astonishment and perplexity. I cannot argue 
the point fully here, but if we generalize this objectifying devaluation, 
I cannot see how we avoid ending in nihilism. 

My second point concerns categorial reason. Instead of an inter- 
pretation of the determinacies of science, I now consider a philosoph- 





8 I find Heidegger less ambiguous i in his 1929 lecture “What is Metaphys- 
ics,” than he is, for instance, in “The End of Philosophy and the Task of 
Thinking,” where metaphysics is forthrightly said to complete itself in the 
different sciences that deal with the different beings, and in cybernetics. 
Thus metaphysics shares in the same forgetfulness of the opening of truth 
and becomes immersed in the things given in the opening; metaphysics as 
metaphysics of presence, so to say, prepares the opening for the sciences 
by making “presence” the ground of completely determinate cognition. 
However, what if agapeic astonishment and the second indeterminate per- 
plexity are in another dimension to determinate cognition? Then they are 
beyond science at the beginning, and remain so at the end. Where Heidegger 
gives a privilege to Angst, I see his thought as more nurtured by erotic 
perplexity than by agapeic astonishment. Not surprisingly, nothingness is 
given more attention than being as overdetermined plenitude. (The latter 
is not the so-called metaphysics of presence, which can be viewed, in my 
nomenclature, in light of an excessive univocalizing of determinate being.) 
Hence the kind of thinking issuing from Heidegger’s anguished encounter 
with nothing is somewhat different to what below I speak of as posthumous 
mind and born-again thinking. His later thinking, I sense, is closer to agapeic 
astonishment. On Heidegger’s historicist totalizing, also on thedria, see Wil- 
liam Desmond, Beyond Hegel and Dialectic (Albany: SUNY Press, 1992), 
43-55. 
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ical interpretation of reason itself. I look at a development of per- 
plexity, but this time with regard to the status of reason itself. The 
thrust of modernity, on the whole, takes shape in a turn to self; but 
this proves impossible to complete short of the self-critique of reason 
itself. Let scientific reason claim cognitive mastery of the world of 
nature, there comes a juncture when reason becomes perplexing to 
itself, troubled by its own status. 

Ironically, this self-perplexity of reason arises in the train of rea- 
son’s self-apotheosis by the idealisms of self-thinking thinking. The 
. Hegelian system seems the consummation of reason, the complete 
categorial self-determination of erotic perplexity; but this consumma- 
tion makes idealistic perplexity perplexed about itself, makes it won- 
der if its own perplexity puts roots down into something more origi- 
nal and darker than reason itself. There is something infinitely ` 
restless about perplexity; but in the present instance certain possible 
equivocities in reason itself rear their heads. Most extremely, reason 
does not appear to be completely transparent to itself, despite the 
claims made to this effect by the idealists. Quite to the contrary, its 
self-transparency seems to be borrowed from a darker source that . 
allows the lucidity but is not itself thus lucid. In effect, perplexity 
turns into suspicion about the high claim made on behalf of idealistic 
reason. Thought thinking itself is shaken by the suspicion that it has 
given short shrift to what is other to thought thinking itself. The 
other to thought thinking itself calls for thought, an other kind of 
thought to. idealistic thinking. 

There is the further complexity, too, stemming from the fact that 
perplexity proceeds by negating its present position and moving on 
restlessly. Perplexity signals a form of negative self-transcendence. 
This is just what Hegel puts to work in his logical exploitation of the 
link between negation and determination. Thus self-determination 
works by negation of what is other to self and the incorporation of 
this other into the embrace of a fuller self-definition. The line of 
development I am now examining is driven by the lack or negativity 
in erotic perplexity, but it has turned against the affirmative consum- 
mation claimed by idealistic thought thinking itself. For it is just out 
of its own sense of lack and negativity that transcending reason here 
has grown suspicious of itself. There arises a proclivity to skepticism 
whose energy is carried precisely by thought’s power to debunk the 
limitations of every determinate position. I cannot state some needed 
qualifications, but perplexity here becomes a negative dialectic, in 
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the sense of a negating dialectic. For it turns the same power that 
drives Hegel to his consummation against just that consummation 
and Hegel’s own affirmative self-completion of dialectical thinking. 

Iam put in mind of some uses of dialectic by Marxists, especially 
the negative dialectics of the Frankfurt school. I think of Nietzsche 
and some deconstructive strategies. Nothing determinate can stand 
as final before the erotic drive of perplexity; every univocity of deter- 
minate curiosity and its solution seems to generate a further equivo- 
cation, driving mind on restlessly, without cessation or peace. Per- 
plexity grown thus skeptical and suspicious can issue in the torment 
of metaphysical mindfulness. As with the scientistic development, 
however, there is a deficiency of astonishment to balance the lack of 
erotic perplexity. There is insufficient mindfulness of the overdeter- 
mined agape that is the original giving of being and that even in 
torment is still given. .Were its givenness acknowledged, at least one 
might be given pause, perhaps even made to stop in one’s tracks, and 
reconsider whether the teleology of minding is rightfully understood 
as just the self-transcending drive of erotic perplexity. 

In that pause the hermeneutics of suspicion would have to be 
balanced by a hermeneutics of generosity. Without the generosity of 
being that is intimated in astonishment, the spirit of suspicion easily 
turns into a vengeance against the inflated claims for false autonomy , 
we find in the idealistic self-apotheosis of thought thinking itself. 
Reason tears apart this, its own idol, but it is caught up in such a 
tailspin of negativity that it can no longer see itself as reason. After 
all, it is reason itself tearing reason to pieces. Perhaps this tearing 
is done perversely with the intention of somehow finding a way back 
to the astonishing thereness of being. But the splendor of the latter 
is not best prepared for by this torture. There can be no regaining 
of contact with the sources of metaphysical thinking until that self- 
laceration rediscovers the origin of perplexity in astonishment, and 
the deeper source of ‘its own lack in the overdetermined agape of 
being. At best this tortured way augurs a breakdown of false clo- 
sures, but there is not always an adequate hint of, indeed patience to 
see, a breakthrough beyond the breakdown. 

My third point is continuous with my second. It concerns the 
other of reason that cannot be accommodated to the model of dialec- 
tical self-mediation and idealistic thought thinking itself. Again the - 
work of erotic perplexity is crucial here, coupled with an atrophy of 
astonishment. What I mean is that perplexity becomes darker and 
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darker as its eros seems less and less fulfilled and the more it loses 
rapport with its own origin in the agape of being. I stress that both 
astonishment and perplexity suggest that not all of being can be in- 
cluded in a complete categorial self-mediation and self-determination. 
What remains thus not included is, however, susceptible to a number 
of different interpretations. 

We can think of Marx’s invocation of praxis as a turning to some- 
thing other to self-thinking thinking. We need a different thinking 
and praxis of philosophy to deal with this other, both purportedly 
beyond the comprehensiveness of Hegelian dialectic. The complexi- 
ties of this view of praxis are not now at issue. Despite its claim to 
be other to Hegel’s self-determining thinking, the view embodies its 
own logic of determination. So too it is not immune from infatuation 
with a productivist mentality, and the calculative technicism that is 
one pragmatic offshoot of curiosity and the urge to determination. 
Determination still means self-determination, though now concret- 
ized by our pragmatic determination of the otherness of material na- 
ture: by our imposition on the matter of nature and society of the 
- supposed necessity of the communist ideal. The restless eros driving 
philosophy is transmuted into the revolutionary impatience that 
would impose its dream on the present, determine it in the image of 
the dreamt utopia, and thus determine the indeterminate. In this 
revolutionary, pragmatic determination, metaphysical astonishment 
and perplexity, once again, are given short shrift. This is especially 





? Since I am focusing on the equivocal legacy of Hegelian dialectic, I 
must confine myself to cases more directly relevant to that legacy. Obvi- 
ously, there are significant voices in post-Hegelian philosophy whose impor- 
tance is undeniable, but these too might be viewed in light of the terms I 
propose. I suspect that much of post-Enlightenment philosophy of the ana- 
lytical sort either attempts to consummate the univocal sense of being, or 
comes to discover significant equivocities, revealed especially through that 
consummation. By contrast, as I shall indicate, a lot of post-Hegelian philos- 
ophy of the Continental sort explores, sometimes revels in, significant equi- 
vocities following the claimed completion of idealistic dialectic. By contrast 
again, one might say that the classical American pragmatism of thinkers like 
Peirce and James is a distinctive mixture of astonishment and curiosity— 
astonishment before being, curiosity before beings and processes. And this 
without the old European slide of perplexity into skepticism and nihilism. 
Traces of that'slide are present in thinkers like Richard Rorty who claim 
allegiance to pragmatism, and yet who are marked by the infertile perplexity 
of the late-comer. One does not find the slide in thinkers like Paul Weiss 
and Robert Neville, whose thought remains in touch with an originating 
astonishment, without this necessarily being thematized. 
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so, in so far as the scientifically enlightened revolutionary thinks just 

_like the scientistic technicist that metaphysics and the religious are 
phases of the infantile mind, lost in the mystification that prevents 
our more robust determination of reality as for us. 

Two other philosophers are perhaps more important for present 
purposes, namely, Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. They represent de- 
velopments of the idealistic completion that issue in its subversion. 
“The world is my representation”: thus Schopenhauer opens his mag- 
num opus. Nietzsche never escaped the activist idealism of a kind 
of Kantian constructivism: no facts only interpretations; what is real 
is not given as real; what is real is real for me, is indeed my reality, 
the reality that I as strong interpreter, as ascendent will to power, 
impose on the so-called given. I legislate reality, I do not find it. 
That said, in both there is an other to self-thinking thinking. 

Recall Aristotle’s description of dialectic: dialectic offers “a pro- 
cess of criticism wherein lies the way [path] to the principles of all 
inquiries.” Hegel thinks dialectically in order to articulate what he 
believes is the determining source of determination, and names it 
Geist or the Idea or simply the concept. I think Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche can be seen to follow a similar path towards the determin- 
ing source of determinate intelligibilities. But they will not name it 
Geist or Idea. Schopenhauer will call this determining source Will, 
Nietzsche will to power, or mythologically, Dionysus. The notion 
that there is something unprecedented about Hegel’s successors is 
very overstated. They are doing what metaphysicians have always 
done, and not always with the great self-consciousness they have 
claimed for themselves: thinking the ultimate origin or sources of 
intelligibility. Still there is a crucial difference here. I mean that, 
perplexity having given way to a darker skepticism in the aftermath 
of Kant and Hegel, this origin or those sources of intelligibility are 

not themselves seen in the mode of light, or of intelligibility itself. 

Quite the opposite: the source of intelligibility is said to be itself 
unintelligible. The determinacies of univocal intelligibility and its 
definite grasp of things give way to the indeterminacies of darker 
origins and to equivocities of being, ever elusive to complete grasp- 
ing. The other of thought thinking itself cannot be thought again: it 
is other as Will or will to power. 





1 Aristotle, Topics 101634. 
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Consider Schopenhauer’s discussion of the principle of sufficient 
reason. This principle, in one of its forms, claims that to every event 
there is a determinate or determinable cause or reason. Our specified 
curiosity can be answered in terms of such determinate reasons or 
causes. However, there is another, different kind of question or per- 
plexity: What of the principle itself? What grounds this principle? 
Contrary to the idealistic response which, in the end, will claim that it 
is self-justifying, that reason justifies itself, Schopenhauer’s approach 
finally implies that the principle has no ultimate rational justification, 
because the ultimate source is not in itself reasonable at all. It is a 
dark origin forever on the other side of sufficient reason. If there is 
to be any salvation from the darkness of being, it must be by means 
of escape from this dark other, whether through philosophical or 
aesthetic contemplation or religious release. Notice in all of this that 
Schopenhauer’s way of thinking is moved by a basic metaphorics of 
eros. His descriptions of Will clearly show this: all willing begins in 
lack and suffering; willing is originally a dark, insatiable striving, end- 

` less and futile. He could not be more blunt: the genitals, he exclaims, 
are themselves the metaphysical organs of the Will! 

Like Hegelian Geist, Schopenhauerian’ Will objectifies itself in 
rational forms, which he identifies with the Platonic Ideas. In itself, 
however, and unlike Geist, Will is not rational. Moreover, as ex- 
pressed in human eros, it seeks its own eternal fulfillment of which 
it is eternally frustrated. This insatiable restlessness is an eros tur- 
annos, not an eros ouranos. To my mind, Schopenhauer’s descrip- 
tion of the origin is not informed by metaphysical astonishment and 
an affirming sense of the surplus of being in its givenness. There is 
a kind of disgust and recoil at the ultimate givenness. (One is put in 
mind of Sartre’s nausea before l'être en-soi.) Perplexity has turned 
into a kind of revulsion before the absurdity of being at its putatively 
most basic origin. Not surprisingly, our final response to its futility 
must be to escape it, or to extirpate it at the root. As Schopenhauer 
reiterates: better not to be at all, or if in being, better to be quit of it 
quickly. Perplexity before the darkness of the original source of 





1 This is a statement of which Nietzsche also makes play in The Birth 
of Tragedy, reminding us that it expresses the wisdom of the Silenus, com- 
panion of Dionysus. It is not insignificant that the older Nietzsche changed 
the subtitle of this book to Hellenism and Pessimism from The Birth of 
Tragedy out of the Spirit of Music. ane stress is on the darkness of being 
rather than its music. 
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being turns into a nihilism, a nihilism to be overcome through nega- 
tion of that same darkness of being. 

Nietzsche may differ in many ways from Schopenhauer, but his 
perplexity was shaped by similar concerns. There is the exploration 
of the other to reason. There is the image, indeed caricature, of 
metaphysics as only concerned with the bright face reason turns to- 
wards us. We find perplexity, first turned skeptical, then turned radi- 
cally suspicious, manifested in the desire to unmask all the (dis)- 
guises of reason and find nothing behind or beyond, except will to 
power. There is the deconstruction of determinate intelligibilities 
and ideals as merely human constructs, all soaked in the mire of 
man’s equivocity. More positively, we find a claim to release a more 
fulfilling determining power beyond these human determinacies. It 
is creative artistry that supposedly serves as salvation from the rigidi- 
ties (for Nietzsche “taming”) of determination (for Nietzsche “domes- 
tication” of the eros of animal energies). The tragic artist is he who 
brings us closer to the sources of being by bringing us to the de- 
termining process beyond all determination. 

Nietzsche replaces the thinking of the metaphysician with the 
aesthetic celebration of the artist. Yet Nietzsche himself wanted an 
artistic metaphysics, not only vis à vis its human fabricator, but also 
vis à vis how we are to interpret being as other to the human being. 
Thus the world is a work of art giving birth to itself. The ultimate 
determining power, will to power, most fully expressed in art, is on 
the other side of reason, thought thinking itself, on the other side of 
the principle of sufficient reason. The end of idealistic metaphysics 
is the beginning of a new artistic metaphysics. 

Will to power for Nietzsche, like Will for Schopenhauer, is be- 
yond the principle of sufficient reason. It is something other to deter- 
minate intelligibility; the creative indeterminacy (Nietzsche’s 
“chaos”) of will to power is what makes determinate intelligibility 
possible. In Nietzsche we find astonishment, perplexity, and curios- 
ity, as well as a subtle play of determination and indetermination. 
We come across a strong emphasis on the equivocal as opposed to 
the univocal, and a kind of dialectical virtuosity in which opposites 
are transmuted into their opposites, and back again, and all of this 
without recourse to a Hegelian Aufhebung. Determinate curiosity is 
not enough, and neither are its problem solving techniques. 
Nietzsche clearly saw the nihilism resulting from this technicism and 
scientism. Artistic metaphysics was his rejoinder to metaphysical 
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perplexity, and it is in art that the agape of being is celebrated, if 
anywhere at all. 

More so than Schopenhauer, Nietzsche saw that there was an 
affirmative excess out of which creative origination emerged. This 
notwithstanding the fact that he was well aware that the origin of 
much human self-transcendence lies in suffering. He knew this inti- 
mately in his own suffering and thinking. He was no stranger to 
the eros of self-transcending mindfulness and willing. Yet I find him 
equivocal on the agape of being, in so far as this is assimilated to 
the erotic model. The affirmative excess that sources origination is 
understood by him as for purposes of self-aggrandizement. There is 
no radical self-transcending that is released for the other as other. 
Creation is stamping oneself on the flux, and with the view to finding 
one’s self there again. There is an equivocal mixture of agapeic as- 
tonishment and erotic perplexity in Nietzsche. 

For Nietzsche remained an heir of a kind of Kantian idealism: 
the real is the real for me. Even though Nietzsche uses idealism to 
dissolve idealism—for not only is the real a construct, so also is 
the self—he still remains captive to thinking in terms of erotic self- 
transcendence. As Nietzsche himself declaims: Become what you 
are! Indeed, Zarathustra is made to sing: What. comes back to me 
finally is my own self! A paradigm of self-creation runs through the 
entire enterprise. The world is a work of art giving birth to itself. 
This sounds suspiciously like an aesthetic transposition of the old 
causa sui, a notion normally the butt of intemperate abuse by 
Nietzsche. I find that some descriptions of the will to power sound 
like Dionysian reformulations of Hegel’s descriptions of the eternally 
self-mediating Idea. Will to power is an erotic absolute. Nietzsche 
cannot get clear to a more affirmative view of the agape of being — 
its givenness as other to us and for itself, and not just simply for us. 
Nor does he see how we are for it and not just for ourselves through 
its being as other. Perhaps the closest he comes to it is in the notion 
of amor fati, but this is hard to square with his accentuated will to 
self-apotheosis. The radical release of agapeic transcendence is not 
fully understood by Nietzsche.” 





12 See William Desmond, “Rethinking the Origin: Hegel and Nietzsche,” 
in Hegel and Hermeneutics, ed. Shaun Gallagher (Albany: SUNY, forthcom- 
ing). : 
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Figures other than these mentioned above, such as Kierkegaard, 
Heidegger, Adorno, or Derrida, might have been adduced relative to 
the other of dialectical self-thinking thinking. All display some ten- 
dency to claim to think beyond metaphysics, for they tend to identify 
metaphysics with the Hegelian consummation, and believe them- 
selves, and in some sense rightly, to be thinking a possibility that 
exceeds idealistic metaphysics. If they are right about the latter, it 
is questionable to identify idealistic metaphysics with the essential 
promise of metaphysical thinking. In the main, we often find a rebirth 
of erotic perplexity beyond the univocal determinacy of scientific and 
common sense intelligibilities. We find traces of agapeic astonish- 
ment also, but since philosophy is often assimilated to the determi- 
nate intelligibilities of science, or perhaps to the self-determining in- 
telligibilities of Hegelian idealism (as if Hegel filled up all the space 
for philosophy), it is not always granted that philosophy too reveals 
its own promise as a mode of agapeic astonishment. The latter may 
be sought in religion, in art, in ardor for the coming utopian perfec- 
tion, in some undefined ecstasy of existence, the body, language, or 
whatever . . . However, to the extent that the promise of agapeic 
astonishment is denied to philosophy, the full range of thinking is not 
released. Without that further release, philosophical perplexity can 
fall away into an orgy of debunking before which nothing is finally 
allowed to stand. We do not come to the end of metaphysics; we 
will to end metaphysics. In the space left vacant by the whirl of 
negating, some opportunity may be offered for another seed of as- 
tonishment to sprout, be it aesthetic, religious, ethical. This is, how- 
ever, still a failure to exhibit agapeic mind towards metaphysics itself. 

I come now to my fourth point concerning the so-called end of 
metaphysics. Perhaps what is called the end of metaphysics is the 
death of one kind of erotic perplexity, one that has defined itself in 
terms of an epistemic will to power that subordinates the otherness 
of being to the categorial determination of the human knower. This, 
however, is not the only possible development of erotic perplexity, 
nor coincident with the promise of metaphysics. 

There is no end of metaphysics, precisely because the sources 
of metaphysical thinking are in a beginning that always exceeds com- 
plete objectification. Moreover, the modes of mindfulness that go 
with the overdetermined beginning also exceed complete determina- 
tion. When Heidegger calls for a new beginning beyond the so-called 
end of metaphysics, he may be right about the need for something 
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other to calculative thinking, and so beyond the determinacies of 
curiosity, but this other thinking is not just back there before Plato 
and Socrates did their “bad” work, nor yet before us in the future, in 
the coming mission of being. The sources are always here now. 
Agapeic astonishment and perplexity cannot be thought of as before 
and after a temporal span, since they are promises ingredient in all 
spans, and hence permeate the middle, as much as the extremes of 
the middle. The excess is as much in the middle as at the extremes, 
and it is this overdetermined middle we must think. 

In other words, I am not concerned with a move from the over- 
determined to the indefinite to the determinate to the self-deter- 
mined. I am concerned with the overdetermined that is there always 
with all of these particular possibilities. At any point there can be 
a resurgence of agapeic astonishment; at any point there can be a 
resurrection of erotic perplexity. There is a second indeterminate 
perplexity that exceeds all the hard won gains of determinate sci- 
ence, and that is not itself an instance of a new curiosity that will be 
answered for in terms of a further determinate solution. It is in 
another dimension, even while it permeates all the dimensions of 
the determinate. This second indeterminate perplexity that is not 
exhausted by determinate cognition drives the restless self-transcen- 
dence of philosophical thinking. 

Is this all that drives philosophical thinking? I do not think so, 
though in some cases it may seem to be all that is available to a 
particular thinker. What I mean is that, finally, erotic perplexity is 
lacking just in its lack. The very restlessness it expresses is itself 
grounded in a prior, more affirmative, energy of being that cannot be 
expressed in merely lacking terms. The self-transcendence of erotic 
perplexity could not be the self-surpassing it is but for transcendence 
that is more than self and lack. Lack becomes restless just because 
in lack there is an affirmative original energy driving lack out beyond 
itself. This more original source is, from the start, beyond lack. It 
is agapeic in the sense of being given out of an affirmative surplus. 
Lack does not exceed itself; rather the self exceeds itself as lack 
because already it is the promise of more than lack. Without ade- 
quate understanding of this, erotic self-surpassing can become a ne- 
gating self-transcendence that finally comes to nothing. Indeed, it 
may be consumed by what it takes as nothing, not only the nothing- 
ness of things other to itself, but by its own nothingness. All of this 
is, however, to not grant the agape of being that is first granted. 
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In a word, we need the resurrection of astonishment. Of course, 
this is a poor way to put the point. You cannot just say: we need 
astonishment, and then go out and find it, as if we could whistle and 
have it come. Calling it forth at will, this is just what we cannot do. 
We cannot will astonishment. It is a given. It is a gift. There is 
required preparation, waiting, purified willingness, opening, tireless 
thinking. There is a willingness beyond will to power. Self-transfor- 
mation is called for but this cannot be a process of self-mediation 
only. Something from beyond self must be allowed to give itself, if 
it will give itself at all. This is all the more difficult in our time when 
the general spiritual ethos is pervasively pragmatic and oriented to 

_instrumental problem-solving. We give our concern to things about 
which we can do something, where we seem able to will it and bring 
them under some control. Since astonishment is in another dimen- 
sion, we have to place ourselves, or be placed, in that different di- 
mension, beyond all will to power. 


V 


If there can be an activation of a second perplexity beyond deter- 
minate cognition, and a resurrection of astonishment, do we then 
simply return to the purely indefinite about which, in the end, we 
must be mute? Must we then give up on philosophy? Would not this 
silence make metaphysics an autism of mind? Must we yield the field 
to poetic celebration, or the self-apotheosis of an Übermensch; to the 
religious decision or discipline, or to revolutionary praxis that would 
pour its flames upon the hated past; to a Denken that cannot be quite 
specific about itself except that it will be different, verily it must be 
different? Do I, too, sing that song, whether of hope or sorry delu- 
sion? Who am I to say: Somewhere over the rainbow .. . ? Can I 
be more forthcoming and constructive? Do my reflections culminate 
in the assertion of a something beyond and other, an I-know-not- 
what, as undefined as the proverbial Ding an sich, into whose empty 
space might be poured the most sublime thought, but also the most 
wicked? 

These questions are questions for the full doing of metaphysics 
in light of the excess of being and the modes of mindfulness proper 
to this excess. Let me not be misunderstood. My point is not the 
rejection of determinate intelligibility, nor of significant gains with 
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dialectical ways of approaching the determining of intelligibilities. I 
do not want to jettison the determinate in order to proclaim the glori- 
ous anarchy of the indefinite that just in its emptiness can be filled 
in any way one wills. Rather the meaning of the determinate has to 
be interpreted, as well.as the meaning of determining, self-determina- 
tion, and the surplus of the overdetermined. What we need is an 
appropriately rich context of considerations wherein the plurality of 
possible intelligibilities and unintelligibilities will make sense. Just 
as I grant the lesson of those who insist on determinate articulation, 
Thave learned the lesson from dialectic to be always on guard against 
an unnecessary “either/or.” I have learned this lesson, not because I 
want one all inclusive totality wherein the different possibilities are 
to be enclosed, but because the very excess of being as overdeter- 
mined is itself plurivocal. The plurivocity of being calls for a plurivo- 
cal metaphysics. 
I do not say this as a camp follower of the latest post-Heideg- 
- gerian, post-structuralist glorification of plurality, a glorification glo- 
rying in its hyperbolic antithesis to the alleged monistic metaphysics 
of traditional philosophy. I say it in homage to Aristotle and his 
famous saying: to on legetai pollachos.”* There are legitimate ques- 
tions being asked in recent thought, but Aristotle’s saying suggests 
some traditional recognition of the plurivocity of being, and not with 
the view to gainsaying the importance of determinate intelligibility. 
We can even see Hegelian metaphysics as peculiarly plurivocal. For 
there are many voices within the Hegelian system, as 4 quick perusal 
of the Phenomenology of Spirit makes clear. True, these voices, 
whether charmed or pressured by. the hypnotic voice of dialectical 
logic, all transmute into variations of the same voice: they are the 
different voices, some more, some less complete, of the one seeking 
its own dialectical self-mediation in the others that are the one itself 
again in its own otherness. With Hegelian dialectic the plurivocity is 
within the system, but in such a manner that the many are finally 
subordinated to the one: the many are the self-diversification and 
self-return of the one. There is an interplay of one and many here, 
just as there is in any philosophy, including self-styled post-philo- 
sophical philosophies, that prides itself on being beyond metaphysics. 
There is no being beyond metaphysics in the sense intended, for the 





8 “Being is said in many senses”; Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1003b5. 
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very effort to be beyond inevitably invokes its own dilemmas of the 
one and the many, unity and difference, community and pluralism, 
and hence is not beyond. 

Elsewhere I have tried to say what I mean by a plurivocal meta- 
physics. I cannot do justice here to the fullness of what is at stake. 
My focus has been on the sources of metaphysical thinking. I offer 
a brief review of one or two important points, if only to address the 
charge of autism. I suggest a fourfold way to rethink the perplexities 
of metaphysics. This fourfold way is not at all indefinite but com- 
plexly defined by the univocal, the equivocal, the dialectical, and the 
metaxological understandings of being.” 

Our understanding of what it means to be comes to definition 
in a complex interplay between indetermination and determination, 
transcendence and immanence, otherness and sameness, difference 
and identity. Very broadly and first, the univocal sense of being 
stresses the notion of sameness, or unity, sometimes even immediate 
sameness, of mind and being. Correlative to the univocal sense of 
being is the search for determinate solutions to determinate prob- 
lems, impelled by specific curiosity. Second, the equivocal sense 
accentuates diversity, the unmediated difference of being and mind, 
sometimes to the point of setting them into oppositional otherness. 
Perplexity in its restless encounter with troubling ambiguities can be 
correlated with this sense of the equivocal. Third, the dialectical 
sense emphasizes the mediation of the different, the reintegration of 
the diverse, the mediated conjunction of mind and being. Its media- 
tion is primarily self-mediation, hence the side of the same is privi- 
leged in this conjunction. In the above we have seen how this leads 
to a strong stress on self-determination. Fourth, the metaxological 
sense gives a logos of the metaxu, the between. It puts stress on the 
mediated community of mind and being, but not in terms of the self- 





4 See especially Desmond, Being and the Between; William Desmond, 
Perplexity and Ultimacy: Metaphysical Thoughts from the Middle (Albany: 
SUNY Press, 1995); William Desmond, Desire, Dialectic and Otherness 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1987); and William Desmond, Philoso- 
phy and its Others (Albany: SUNY Press, 1990). The opening chapter of 
Being and the Between focuses, like the present discussion, on the nature 
of metaphysical thinking, but subsequent chapters give increasingly compre- 
hensive articulation of the four senses of being, both in themselves and in 
relation to the metaphysical themes of origin, creation, things, intelligibili- 
ties, selves, communities, being true, and being good. In other words, what 
I say in the present essay is just a beginning. 
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mediation of the same. It calls attention to a pluralized mediation, 
beyond closed self-mediation from the side of the same, and hospita- 
ble to the mediation of the other, or transcendent, out of its own 
otherness. It puts the emphasis on an intermediation, not a self- 
mediation, however dialectically qualified. Moreover, the inter is 
shaped plurally by different mediations of mind and being, same and 
other, mediations not subsumable into one total self-mediation. The 
metaxological sense keeps open the spaces of otherness in the be- 
tween, and it does not domesticate the ruptures that shake the com- 
placencies of our mediations of being. Moreover, it tries to deal with 
the limitations of dialectical determination, especially so with respect 
to the excess of the overdetermined givenness of being. 

There is an immediacy to the metaxological, in the sense that it 
is at work before we articulate it reflectively in our categories. It is 
shown in what we might call the preobjective community of mind- 
fulness and being that is inarticulately given in the original astonish- 
ment. It is at work in the univocal, the equivocal, the dialectical, but 
not known explicitly as such, and when stated exclusively in their 
terms it is distorted, because truncated. The metaxological is the 
truth of the univocal, the equivocal, and the dialectical. When we try 
to articulate it, we are trying to find the right words for what is given 
in the overdeterminacy of the original astonishment. The other three 
senses help to articulate the truth of the metaxological, but we risk 
error when they are absolutized and claimed to cover the entire mi- 
lieu of being. Our sense of metaphysical thinking must try to be true 
to the being of the between. Also, it must not falsely claim to have 
the categories that finally determine what itself is not exhausted by 
any determination. 

Does this fourfold sense of being mean we conceive of meta- 
physics simply as a science of categories? There is a categorial side 
to this fourfold, but this side does not exhaust the matter. While 
we require systematic categorial thinking, we also require a dynamic 
hermeneutics of being; and, as J have suggested, there are perplexit- 
ies at the edge of systematic categorial determination. They trouble 
the self-confidence of systematic categorial thinking and call for a 
different ruminative mindfulness. Metaphysics must find room for 
the thought of such limit perplexities, as well as the originating 
sources of astonishment that, in the first- instance, precedes yet pre- 
cipitates determinate mindfulness through which we become provi- 
sionally at home with the more familiar world. The fourfold sense 
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of being offers an interlocking set of articulations of transcendence— 
both the transcending of mind, and the transcendence of being, and 
without the closure of either to ultimate transcendence. 

What I call metaxological metaphysics offers itself as an un- 
folding interpretation, both systematic and hermeneutic, of the many 
sides of the plenitude of the happening of being, as manifest to mind- 
fulness in the between. It is all but impossible for us to be absolutely 
true to the plenitude of this happening. Failure of some sort is inevi- 
table. This impossible truthfulness is asked of us, however, even if 
inevitable failure brings us back to the truth of our finitude. This 
failure may itself become another success of sorts, if it renews meta- 
physical astonishment before the enigma of being that was, and is, 
and always will be too much for us, in excess of our best efforts at 
conceptualization.”® 

But again the question is pressed: If the excess of the overdeter- 
mined is so important, will not every effort to think metaphysically 
always falls short of determinate scientific intelligibility? My answer 
is: it is not that metaphysics falls short of determinate intelligibility, 
but that determinate intelligibility is itself not the ultimate horizon of 
intelligibility, hence in the measure that metaphysics extends mind- 
fulness to the ultimate sources of intelligibility, its thinking is at the 
edge of, if not beyond, the border of determinate intelligibilities. 
Without denying a systematic and “scientific” side to its concern with 
determinate intelligibilities, there is a side that is necessarily nonsys- 
tematic and other than scientific. 

Do I give up knowledge for faith, like Kant? Not quite: knowing 
for Kant is scientific, and faith is moral faith. However, there are 
modes of mindfulness that are not scientific, and that nevertheless 
are knowing in seeking to understand the meaning of these ultimate 
horizons and sources. Yet they are not just concerned with a moral 
faith, but with the meaning of being, and in a sense not reducible to 
scientific objectification. At this boundary the affiliation of metaphys- 
ical thinking with art and religion becomes more evident. So also 
does our dismay that in modernity so much of supposedly legitimated 
thinking has been confined to its scientific or instrumental modes. 





15 Consider Plato, for instance, as always returning to beginnings, and 
beginning again and again. Thinking may reach through dialectic a limit of 
determination, but failure of definition does not occasion misology; it asks 
for a further beginning of thinking. 
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Art and religion are speakers of transcendence, and to their voices 
the philosopher must listen. 

- However, does not this invocation of art and religion bring us 
back, perhaps unexpectedly, to Hegel and the dialectical determination 
of being? For, of course, Hegel places art and religion together with 
philosophy at the level of absolute spirit. I take this to suggest rightly 
that these three are in a different dimension to the finite sciences and 
the instrumental deliverances of the analytical Verstand. Does Hegel 
loom here at the end, as he has loomed for so many before me, in the 
end endlessly forgiving of my prodigal straying, awaiting my rehabilita- 
tion within the reabsorbing embrace of his totality? 

Alas I must decline this embrace. Why? Because Hegel con- 
ceives of the relation of these three in terms of dialectical self-deter- 
mination; and so philosophy’s attentiveness to these, its others, is 
focused on what they offer philosophy for dialectical determination. 

. What I mean is that for Hegel, art, while absolute in content, is subor- 
dinate to philosophy in terms of form; for the form retains the exter- 

` nality associated with sensuous manifestation, and hence for Hegel, 
just because of this residue of otherness, it resists the completion of 
dialectic, as he views this, namely as complete self-mediating, self- 
determining thinking. Likewise religion, absolute in content, is less 
than ultimate in terms of form, which again is burdened with a be- 
yond or transcendence that is not completely incorporated into 
autonomous self-determining thought. Only philosophy fulfills the 
destiny of the dialectical determination of being which is the self- 
determination of conceptual thinking itself. And so, as I said before, 
the plurality of these three is finally subordinated to the self-media- 
tion of one, namely, philosophy as the pure thought that thinks itself, 
even while thinking its others. Art and religion finally serve the sov- 
ereign autonomy of philosophy. 

This is not what I intend. I agree that art and religion are not to 
be determined in terms of scientific objectification, and here they 
reveal their affinity to philosophy, each as in this other dimension. 
However, I think there is an open intermediation between them, not 
a dialectical mediation which finally turns into a dialectical self-medi- 
ation of philosophy. This implies that just what Hegel takes to be a 
deficiency of art and religion actually reveals their fertile challenge 
to philosophy, and not the challenge Hegel sees, namely, as to how 
we must incorporate their otherness into the philosophical concept. 
Rather, just their otherness serves as reminder that a sense of 
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transcendence might be manifest that is not at all reducible to the 
self-determination of dialectical thinking. 

Consider how we find something inexhaustible about a great 
work of art, and this is not entirely determinable by any finite analy- 
sis. We are shown the manifestness of just that overdetermined 
sense of excess, spoken of previously. Again, consider how religion 
can bring home to us the mystery of the divine in such a fashion as 
to make it impossible to think of the divine as the Hegelian concept 
dialectically disporting with itself. Consequently, philosophical atten- 
tiveness in the mode of metaxological intermediation cannot be in- 
tent on extracting some core of self-mediation it claims to find in 
these others, and then to jump to the conclusion that the essence of 
all three is dialectical self-determination, which mirabile dictu only 
philosophy truly instantiates and understands. 

There can be in each an opening to transcendence that surpasses 
self-transcendence, for it is the transcendence of the other that is 
coming to manifestness, and coming to manifestness in a manner that 
also brings home to us that we are not the masters of that manifesta- 
tion; for even in its manifestness, there remains an enigma and a 
reserve of hiddenness. Transcendence in being manifest is not de- 
prived of its transcendence, a fact brought home to us as soon as we 
claim to have mastered determinately what elusively appears before 
us. On the contrary, a certain patience, even humility, is asked of us 
in the face of such unmastered manifestation. Art and religion stand 
as irreducible others to philosophy that, as others, challenge, pro- 
voke, and rouse it from its propensity to brilliant but somnolent clev- 
- erness. The excess of ,overdetermined manifestation proves to be 
ever drawing thought, ever daring it to extend to the extremes, ever 
renewing it when it wearies, redoubling it beyond self-determination 
and all its putative completions. It strikes us into astonishment again, 
disturbing the complacency of our conceptualizations with a perplex- 
ity that may be deepened but never will be totally dissolved. 

In sum, while Hegel understood the affiliation of art, religion, 
and philosophy, his advocacy of the dialectical Aufhebung of the first 
two into philosophy proves unacceptably ambiguous. The signs of 
transcendence for him are finally only dialectical passageways on the 
necessitated path to absolute conceptual immanence. Moreover, in 
so far as the arresting enigma of beauty and God’s transcendent mys- 
tery are subordinated to the determinate cognition of Hegel’s logic, 
the resurrection of agapeic astonishment is blocked. What I find in 
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Hegel is rather a will to fulfill the eros of perplexity in a complete 
self-determining logos—Hegel’s own science of logic. Yet Hegel is 
‘inescapably ambiguous, even despite himself. Something of the en- 
ergy of transcendence in art and religion continues to live on in his 
philosophy, and so the latter continues to pay witness, sometimes 
even despite itself, to the second indeterminate perplexity. This is 
never completely determined, despite all explicit claims to the con- 
trary. Officially Hegel may make this claim, but the pathos and pro- 
fundity of his best thought rises from this other perplexity that his 
categories never quite succeed in subjugating. 

Notice that art, religion, and philosophy here are not at all mute 
or autistic: they can be attempted articulations of transcendence, and 
not just of human self-transcendence. I suggest that each may signal 
a rebirth of mindfulness beyond determinate science. In mindfulness 
of art and religion as articulations of transcendence, the metaphysi- 
cian must be, as it were, a born again thinker, born again in this 
other dimension of perplexity.” Of course, any mention today of 
transcendence will arouse anxiety that we backslide to dark theology 
or some culturally disenfranchised practice. We will be irritated, not 
to say alarmed, with transcendence as a threat to our prized auton- 
omy, won so dearly in the teeth of the oppositions of wily obscuran- 
tism. We have set up our abode in the crystal palaces of determinate 
knowing, and the suggestion of an other dimension to thinking can- 
not but prove dismaying. We are happy in our forgetfulness of our 
first birth to being in astonished mindfulness, and we resist being 
reawakened from the sleep of determinate knowing. The dreamless 
contentments of determinate knowing are enough for us, and we 
spurn the suggestion of a further birth. The mindfulness that is post- 
humous to determinate science will make no sense to us. This post- 
humous mind will look like a ghost, a dead wandering shade from a 
dead past. It really should not still live on at all, we might believe, 
and yet there it appears, walking abroad uneasily. Of course, it may 
not be a dead ghost at all but the living spirit that, even though death- 
less, must be perennially reborn. 





16 See Desmond, “Thinking on the Double: The Equivocities of Dia- 
lectic.” 

7 Ts something of this hinted at, for instance, in Socrates’ nescience? 
Though he says he knew nothing, surely this is artful? Socrates knew a 
multitude of determinate things. Is not the nescience in another dimension, 
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In speaking of another dimension, I do not mean that agapeic 
astonishment and the second indeterminate perplexity about tran- 
scendence desert our middle condition. We might say they are meta 
in the double Greek sense of “above,” and “within”: beyond determi- 
nacy and yet at work in the midst of it. To do justice to both determi- 
nate being in the middle and transcendence at the limit, a plurality 
of ways of saying is needed. There is no one way or specific method 
by which the rebirth of agapeic astonishment is given to the philoso- 
pher. There is something beyond mastery about it. Yet it has been 
given and humans have struggled to name it and say what it might 
mean. Here religion and art can be not only two articulations and 
carriers of its promise, but reminders of what is easily overlooked.® 
They can keep its promise alive in the sleep of quotidian familiarity. 
This is why they can aid thinking beyond determinate science, in the 
second dimension of perplexity, beyond the geometry of the intellect, 
and beyond the dialectical determination of being. 

Despite our protections and resistances, agapeic astonishment 
will still strike home. It may come from anywhere and from no- 
where, from any direction or no particular direction, to anyone, for 
any or no reason, at any time, or it may come and seem to suspend 
time. It does not have to arrange an appointment before it arrives 
disturbingly at our door. It gives its gift, and no preconditions are 
extracted for its offer. In fact, its gift is what makes each of us to 
be primally metaphysical. Again I am not saying we can turn our 
backs on determinate cognition. The very gift solicits our perplexity 
that seeks to make sense of this astonishment, the meaning of being 
as thus appearing, as well as the plurality of possible responses in 
the middle of being. Included among these responses is the specific 
curiosity that extends minding to the intricate particularities and or- 
dered regularities found in determinate beings and processes. 

We are impelled to think the extremes, but we cannot overlook 
the middle we must traverse to think the extremes. So far as meta- 

` physics must explore the determinate formations of mind and being, 
it must respect the determinate cognitions of science and common 





beyond that kind of determinate knowing? Surely his quest of the good 
cannot be reduced just to determinate cognition? 

18 The point could be amplified, and I have made some remarks in a 
number of other places, for instance, in chapter 2 of Beyond Hegel and 
Dialectic. 
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sense. So far as it extends itself to the extremities, it reveals. its 
affiliation with other modes of naming transcendence that are beyond 
reduction to any determinate cognition, such as religion and art. 
Transcendence without determinacy deserts the finite middle; deter- 
minacy without transcendence domesticates the extremes. As this 
first desertion dissipates into an empty indefiniteness, this second 
domestication dulls us to the marvel of the determinate itself. As a 
thinker of the between, the metaphysician must be mindful of both 
determinacy and transcendence. He must make articulate to thought 
the ways of their metaxological togetherness. He cannot do this 
without memorial mindfulness of the originating sources of meta- 
physical thinking. But there is no dialectic to determine completely 


~ the refreshing of these sources. For this freshness, arising always 


young from the unthinkable oldness of original being, is what keeps 
dialectic itself renewed. 
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ANOTHER GOD, CHIMERAE, GOAT-STAGS, 
AND MAN-LIONS: A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY DEBATE 
ABOUT IMPOSSIBLE OBJECTS 


JOHN P. DOYLE 


I 


As IS WELL KNOWN, Aristotle in his Metaphysics distinguished being 
as found in the categories from “accidental being” (TÒ Öv kaTà ovp- 
BeBnkóç) and from being as true (rò öv ws &nGéc).’ The latter two 
“beings” he then excluded from “being as being” (rò ðv À öv), the 
subject of metaphysics.” 

Prima facie it seems easy to understand what he had in mind 
when he spoke of accidental being and being as true. Accidental or 
incidental being, what the Latins would later call ens per accidens, 
was in fact a juxtaposition of two or more categorical beings.? As 
such it lacked a unified essence and thus it lacked genuine being. It 
was being “only in name.” Being as true, he told us, was in the 
synthesis of the intellect, that is, the intellect’s second operation of 
judgment. Apparently, it was the being of the copula “is” in a true 
judgment. Contrasted with this was being as false, or pseudo-being, 
which strictly is nonbeing, found in the copula of a false judgment.” 

Later in the Aristotelian tradition a question arose as to whether 
being as true was more than that of a copula in a true proposition. 
Specifically, could it include everything which has existence not in 





Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy, St. Louis University, 221 
N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri 63103. 

1 Cf. Metaphysics 6.2.1026a33-1026b2; from the text of W. D. Ross, 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953). 

2 See esp. Metaphysics 6.4.1027b34—1028a3 and 11.8.1065a22—24. 

. 3 Compare this with what Aristotle has said about Tò êv karà&ovupep- 

nkos at Metaphysics 5.6.1015b17—34. 

4 Cf: “onep yap övouá TL póvov TÒ ovupepnkós tori”; Metaphys- 
ics 6.2.1026b13-14. 
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categories outside the mind, but in the mind or intellect alone? Even 
more specifically, could it include pure fictions, even impossible 
items, such as square circles, chimerae, and goat-stags? 

This last, the goat-stag (6 tpayédados), was first introduced to 
the literature of philosophy in Plato’s Republic (488a). However, 
with this first introduction Plato raised: no question about the goat- 
stag’s existence in the mind. Instead, with no apparent concern 
about its being or intelligibility, he simply gave it as an example of 
what a painter’s art might produce. 

With Aristotle, however, the plot thickened. He has mentioned 
the goat-stag in a number of places and has tied it to questions of 
being, intelligibility, and truth. For example, in the Prior Analytics® 
he says that the goat-stag is knowable in the sense that it can be 
known not to exist.’ Again, in the Perihermeneias he uses the goat- 
stag as an example of something which has meaning but no truth® 
Aristotle’s own meaning in this is that although the composition of a 
goat and a stag may be to some extent significant, it falls short of the 
synthesis which is the second operation of the intellect and the locus 
of being as true. Indeed, in the Posterior Analytics he has gone so 
far as to speak of it as nonbeing and say that, even though the formula 
or the name may be significant, the goat-stag itself cannot possibly be 
known.’ It seems then that the goat-stag is a perfect example of what 
in another place he has called “a false thing” (mpa&ypa wevSoc)..° 

In all of this there are further problems. Inasmuch as it is sig- 
nificant, the goat-stag cannot be a matter of mere nonsense syllables. 
Later on, first among the Stoics and then in the Aristotelian tradition, 
a sharp distinction will be drawn between nonsense words like BN- 
Tupe (“blituri”) and okivôaæpós (“scindapsos”) and a word like Tpa- 
yéhados, the goat-stag."' Whereas the former signify nothing, if we 





5 Ibid., 6.4.1027b18—34. 

ê 1.38.49a24. . 

7 On this, cf. W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s Prior and Posterior Analytics (Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1965), 410. 

83 Cf. Perihermeneias 1.16a16. 


? Cf. Anal. Post. 2.7.92b5-8, esp.: “. . . Ti F éore Tpayéhados ddbva- 
Tov eiéévac”; from the text of W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s Prior and Posterior 
Analytics.. 


° Cf. Metaphysics 5.29.1029b17—19. 
1 The distinction between, for example, a goat-stag and blituri or scin- 
dapsos is found first among the Stoics. It is attributed to Chrysippus (cf. 
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take Aristotle at his word, the latter does signify something. But 
what is that something? Can it somehow be mind-independent? ` Not 
likely. Is it something then which is a fiction or a fabrication crafted 
by the mind? It would seem so. But if it is, can it then (that is, in 
the wake of such fabrication) exist outside the mind? Again, not 
likely, the reason being that in its makeup a goat-stag, like a square 
circle, contains a contradiction. If, following the mind’s fabrication, 
it were to exist outside the mind, contradiction would ensue. It 
would be a goat which is not a stag and a goat which is a stag, or it 
would be a stag which is not a goat and at the same time a stag 
which is a goat. Can it therefore, as a result of the mind’s fabrication, 
have some shadow reality entirely within the mind as an object? This 
will be the common view by the end of the middle ages. However, 
as already seen, Aristotle’s doctrine in the Posterior Analytics poses 
a difficulty for this view. 

Still another question occurs when we consider the provenance 
of the goat-stag through the mind’s operation. Exactly which opera- 
tion will that be? And how, precisely, shall we understand it? Is it 
the first operation of simple apprehension? But then simple appre- 
hension of what? Is it the second operation of judgment? It might 
seem that it is, masmuch as a fanciful goat-stag does involve a com- 
parison with a real goat and a real stag and somehow a combining 
of the two. Again, however, standing in the way of the goat-stag’s 
arising in judgment is Aristotle in the Perihermeneias, even as he is 
accepting its significance, denying its truth for the reason that the 
combination which it involves is not that of a judgment. 

To make the matter even murkier, while the goat-stag may be a 
nonbeing, and while truth may be denied of it, in fact it is an object 
“existing” somehow and somewhere with enough density to be what 
seventeenth-century Scholastics will refer to as a “truthmaker’” (veri- 
ficativum).” That is to say, it is an object with enough density to be 





Latin it goes back at least to Boethius (cf. In librum de Interpretatione, 2d 
ed., L. 1; Migne, Patrologia latina, 64.420). 

12 On this, cf. e.g.: “Verificativum in sensu positivo est objectum, quo 
dato actus est verus, quo non dato est falsus: et hujus tantum verificativi est 
capax actus affirmans. Verificativum in sensu negativo est, quo dato actus 
est falsus, quo non dato est verus: et hujus tantummodo capax est actus 
negans”; Luis de Lossada, S.J. (1681-1748), Metaphysica, disp. 4, c. 3, n. 27 
(Salamanca; 1724; ed. Barcinonae: Apud Vid. et Fil. J. Subirana, 1883), 
10.266. The term, “truthmaker,” was suggested to me from correspondence 
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the completing correlate of true judgments. To see this, consider the 
fact that even though the goat-stag may be “a false thing,” we can 
and do make true (as well as counterpart false) judgments about it. 
Thus we can apparently judge and say with truth that a goat-stag is 
a goat-stag, just as we can falsely judge and say that a goat-stag is 
not a goat-stag. Again, we can apparently judge and say with truth 
that a goat-stag is a mythical beast, just as we can judge and say with 
falsity that a goat-stag is a beast which we can find in the St. Louis 
Zoo. Such judgments and statements appear to be more than mere 
words and more than mere nonsense syllables. 


I 


When we look among the Greek commentators on Aristotle, we 
find different approaches to the tpayékados or goat-stag. It is cer- 
tain that Aristotle excluded the goat-stag from real being. Beyond 
that, however, he remained silent regarding its status. Specifically, 
he did not classify it under such nonreal beings as being per accidens 

-and being as true. Among his commentators, however, we do find 
such classifications. Some, for instance Asclepius, treat the goat-stag 
as an example, if not of being as true, then of its counterpart being 
as false.'® This is so because the only existence it can have is as an 
object in the mind.“ That existence or that being (which a Latin 
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13 Cf: “Kadwe fè èine Kal ph öv Wo WevSoc bia Ta dviTApKTA, olov 
rpayéhados 7} TL Tovobrov . . .”; Asclepius, In Metaphys. E, 4, 1027b18, in 
Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca (hereafter, “CAG”) 4.2, ed. Michael 
Hayduck (Berlin: Reimer, 1888), p. 373, ll. 29—30. 

4 Cf. Asclepius speaking of both the true and the false: “ev dudvouw 
yap cloi”; CAG, 4.2, p. 374, Il. 6-7. Also cf: “ray dvTwr .. . TÒ dé ÈE 
avaykns oùk čoriv, &nep kal &sóvarov evar Méyet, oiov TÈ unõaui 
pndapas èv brápter övra Tv À KaTad pudyy ènivoiav, olov Tpayé- 
apos, . . .”; Joannes Philoponus, In Aristotelis Libros de Generatione et 
Corruptione commentaria, 2, c. 9, ed. Hieronymus Vitelli, in CAG, 14.2 (Ber- 
lin: Reimer, 1897), p. 284, Il. 15—19; and Ammonius, In Porphyrii Isagogen 
sive V Voces, pp. 1, 10, in Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, 4.3, ed: 
Adolphus Busse, (Berlin, 1891), p. 39, ll. 8, 25-40. This last text is particu- 
larly remarkable because in it Ammonius regards the goat-stag and the hip- 
pocentaur as beings which exist only in thought, and then only when we are 
actually thinking. Then (citing Antisthenes) he links these beings with sec- 
ond intentions such as genus and species, as well as pure abstractions such 
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version of Averroes will later refer to as “diminished” being [ens 
diminutum"}) is excluded from the categories and from the being 
qua being which is the subject of metaphysics. 

Other Greeks, while accepting this last exclusion, treat the tpa- 
yédahos under being per accidens. In this way they exclude it from 
the real being, with which metaphysics is concerned, and from intelli- 
gibility itself, inasmuch as it lacks unity. It would thus not be one 
thing but at least two things accidentally juxtaposed. This is the 
doctrine found in Alexander of Aphrodisias"? and as such it repre- 
sents a mainstream inheritance of the middle ages. 


m 


Yet another equally mainstream legacy for the Latin medievals 
was bequeathed by Averroes. Indeed, for the Commentator the very 
core of being as true was provided by something like a goat-stag. Com- 
menting on Aristotle, Averroes tells us that being is basically divided 





actually thinking. Then (citing Antisthenes) he links these beings with sec- 
ond intentions such as genus and species, as well as pure abstractions such 
as horseness and manness, inasmuch as they too exist only in thought. With 
this we seem well on. the road to the classification of entia rationis which 
Suárez will give us in Disputation 54 of his Disputationes Metaphysicae 
(Salamanca, 1597). 

At the same time, it must be said that the matter is not all that simple 
for Ammonius. For in another place he has treated the goat-stag as nonbe- 
ing, on a plane with Gdirvpe and 'okxiwôaæpós; cf. Ammonius, In Analyt. 
Prior. I Prooemium, ed. Maximilianus Wallies in CAG, 4.6 (Berlin, 1899), p. 
3, I. 20-21. Yet in a third place he has distinguished it from these as 
significative from non-significative; cf. In Lib. De Interpretatione, c. 2, ed. 
A. Busse, CAG, 4.5 (Berlin, 1897), p. 29, N. 8-11; and ibid., p. 30, 1. 18-19. 
For the same distinction attributed to Chrysippus, cf. Galenus, De differ- 
entia pulsuum, 3.4. 

1 For this, see In Metaphys., 6, c. 2, t. 8, in Aristotelis Metaphysicorum 
libri XIII. cum Averrois Cordubensis in eosdem commentariis (ed. Vene- 
tiis: apud Junctas, 1562), 8.152v. Also note that one of the Latin translations 
of the Metaphysics itself with which the editors have prefaced Averroess 
commentary says that being as true is “in genere diminuto generum entis”; 
cf. ibid. f. 152r B. Aristotle’s original phrase here is: “rò 5’ ot Tw< ðv Erepov 
öv TeV Kupiws . . .”; Metaphysics 6.4.1027b31. 

l6 Cf: “onep yap bvoud TL povoy TÒ KATÈ ovpBPEBnKOs EOT. 
domtep yàp 6 Tpayédkados Svopa pév OTL, Tpaypa è Kat dhbais TiS Kai 
ddws TL ÖV oddapMs éoTLY, ObTW Kal TÒ KaTa OVEBEBNKOS öv övopa uó- 
vov éort”; m Metaphys., 4.2; ed. Hayduck, p. 448, Il. 36-9. 
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into real being outside the mind and being in the mind.” Being in the 
mind is equivalent to Aristotle’s “being as true,” but with Averroes 
this is not restricted to the truth of a proposition. It occurs, he says, 
when “opposites are simultaneously in the intellect” (opposita in- 
simul).° The most obvious instance of such would be furnished by 
a goat-stag, or in the Latin translations of Aristotle and Averroes, a 
hircocervus. Once again, a goat is not a stag and a stag is not a goat. 
A goat-stag then would be a goat and not a goat, a stag and not a stag. 
Thus a goat-stag would be self-contradictory and, as such, unable to 
exist. For Averroes, however, even though it cannot exist in reality 
outside the mind, it can somehow be an object in the intellect.” As 
such, it would be a perfect example of opposita insimul in intellectu. 





17 Cf.: “. . . et intendebat per hunc sermonem declarare diversitatem 
duorum entium, scilicet entis, quod est in intellectu, et entis, quod est extra 
intellectum”; In Metaphys., L. 6, c. 1, t. 8 (£. 152r). 

Cf: “. . . et ideo nomen entis revertitur ad haec duo tantum, scilicet, 
ad verum et ad id quod est extra intellectum”; Epitome in Librum Metaphy- 
sicae Aristotelis, Tr. 1 (Venetiis: Apud Junctas, 1562), f. 357v K. Perhaps 
the main complaint that Averroes has against Avicenna is that in his Meta- 
physics Avicenna has confused real being with being as true. On this cf.: 
“Tl y alà, dans l'esprit d’Avicenne, une confusion entre l'être réel et l'être 
qui signifie le vrai. Lorsque nous concevons une essence quelconque sans 
nous préoccuper de savoir si elle existe, nous ne faisons rien de plus que de 
donner une signification à un mot: l'essence est alors une simple définition 
nominale. Mais si nous venons à la penser comme réelle, l'être que nous 
affirmons de l'essence, n’ajoute rien sinon que la pensée que nous formons 
de essence est vrai”; M.-D. Roland-Gosselin, Le ‘De Ente et Essentia’ de S. 
Thomas D’Aquin. Texte établie d'après les manuscrits parisiens. Introduc- 
tion, notes et études historiques (Paris: Vrin, 1948), 158-9. See also the 
texts cited by Roland-Gosselin; ibid., 159 n. 1. ; 

19 “Quod enim est in anima, contingit ut recipiat duo opposita insimul, 
quod autem est extra animam, non. Et quasi dicat quoquomodo autem ac- 
cidit quod anima intelligit duo opposita insimul, quod non potest esse extra 
animam, quia materia recipit contraria successive, . . . Deinde dicit in hoc 
causam, et dicit: Verum enim et falsum, etc., id est, et causa in hoc, quod 
intellectus comprehendit insimul duo opposita essent, . . .”; In Metaphys., 
L. 6, c. 1, t. 8 (152r-v). 

20 Cf., for example, his thoughts on “thing” as wider than “being”: “Haec 
dictio res, arabice alfciai, dicitur de omni eo, quod dicitur dictio entis. Et 
quandoque dicitur de communiori, scillicet, de omni re concepta in anima, 
sive ita se habeat extra animam, sive non, ut hircocervus, chimera. Et ideo 
dicimus dicere haec res vel est, vel non est, et ideo nomen rei transumitur 
ad falsas propositiones: quod tamen non facit nomen entis”; Epitome in lib. 
Metaphys., Tr. 1 (859v I-K). While there is more here than fits our present 
concern, the basic thought is relevant enough. 
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IV 


Although I find Averroes so interpreted and followed generally 
in the seventeenth century, I have not found him cited in this context, 
much less followed, by the two most important and influential medi- 
eval doctors, St. Thomas and Duns Scotus. While neither cites Alex- 
ander in this context, they both seem to follow him, and probably 
also Aristotle in the Posterior Analytics, in regarding self-contradic- 
tory items like the goat-stag as not just impossible in the sense that 
they cannot exist outside the intellect. They regard it as also impossi- 
ble that they be objects within the intellect. 

To my knowledge, St. Thomas does not explicitly contrast the 
views of Alexander and Averroes on the exclusion of being as true 
from the subject of metaphysics. And most important for our present 
concern, commenting on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, he says nothing for 
or against Averroes’s “simul opposita” or Alexander’s relegation of 
the goat-stag to the class of entia per accidens. From other places, 
however, Aquinas’s view seems clear enough. 

Thus, in at least three passages of which J am aware, St. Thomas 
has rejected the fundamental intelligibility as well as the being of 
intrinsically impossible items. In the best known of these passages, 
he is explaining the angel Gabriel’s saying to Mary, that “no word 
will be impossible for God.””’ As St. Thomas reads this, “that which 
implies a contradiction cannot be a word, because no intellect can 
conceive it.”"? Commenting on the same passage in another place, 
he writes: “a word is said to be not only what is spoken orally but 
also what is conceived by the mind. But that an affirmation and its 
negation be simultaneously true cannot be conceived by the mind as 
is proven in the fourth book of the Metaphysics. Consequently, nei- 
ther can anything be conceived in which such simultaneous affirma- 
tion and negation are included.”” Again, considering the will of God 





21 Cf. Luke 1.37. 

2 «Id enim quod contradictionem implicat, verbum esse non potest: 
quia nullus intellectus potest illud concipere”; St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa 
Theologiae, I, 25, a. 3. 

23 | . dicendum quod verbum dicitur non solum quod ore profertur, 
sed quod mente concipitur. Hoc autem quod est affirmationem et negatio- 
nem esse simul veram, non potest mente concipi, ut probatur IV Metaph. 
[com. 9], et per consequens nec aliquid eorum in quibus hoc includitur”; St. 
Thomas Aquinas, De potentia, q. 1, a. 3, ad 1, ed. Paul M. Pession (Turin: 
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in relation to impossible items, Aquinas tells us that what is not 
within the scope of the intellect is not within that of the will. How- 
ever, things which are in themselves impossible do not fall within the 
scope of the intellect, ergo.” On its face this seems to rule out Aqui- 
nas accepting the core of Averroes’s doctrine with regard to being 
as true.” > 

As for Duns Scotus, there are beings of reason, in the sense of 
things which can exist only in the mind. These would be “impossi- 
ble” in the sense of being incapable of existing outside the mind.” 
They would not, however, be impossible in the sense of being self- 
contradictory. Self-contradictory items would also be incapable of 
extra-mental existence but in addition would lack ail intelligibility 
and would be outside any conception of being.” 


V 


Three centuries later, in 1597, the Jesuit Suárez devoted the last, - 
that is the fifty-fourth, disputation of his famous Disputationes Meta- 





Marietti, 1953), 15; cf. “Ad primum ergo dicendum, quod cum verbum sit 
conceptus mentis, nihil quod contradictionem implicat, verbum dici potest, 
quia non cadit in conceptu mentis, ut probatur in IV Metaphys”; St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Quaestiones Quodlibetales 5, q. 2, a. 1, ad 1, ed. Raymond Spiazzi 
(Turin: Marietti, 1956), 99; see also St. Thomas Aquinas, In Sent. I, d. 42, a. 
2, a. 2, ad 6, ed. R. P. Mandonnet (Paris: Lethielleux, 1929), 993. For Aristotle 
here, cf. Metaphysics 4.3.1005b29-30. 

% “Mud igitur quod non cadit in intellectum, non potest cadere in volun- 
tatem. Sed ea quae sunt secundum se impossibilia non cadunt in intel- 
lectum, cum sibi ipsis repugnent; . . . In divinam igitur voluntatem non pos- 
sunt cadere quae secundum se sunt impossibilia”; St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Summa Contra Gentiles I, c. 84. 

2 This is so despite the fact that Thomas will cite Averroes distinguish- 
ing between being which signifies an essence and being as true. For this, 
see St. Thomas Aquinas, De Ente et essentia, chap. 1; ed. Roland-Gosselin, 
p. 3; for Averroes (as cited by Roland-Gosselin), cf.: “Sed debes scire univer- 
saliter quod nomen ens, quod significat essentiam rei, est aliud ab ente quod 
significat verum”; In Metaphys., L. 5, comm. 14 (55v—56). f 

26 Cf: “, . et tamen ista non possunt esse extra intellectum”; Quodli- 
beta, 3 a. 1, n. 9, in Obras del Doctor Sutil Juan Duns Escoto: Cuestiones 
cuodlibetales, ed. Felix Alluntis (Madrid: Biblioteca de Autores Cristianos, 
1968), 93-4. ; 

“ _ , nihil potest esse intelligibile, quod [non] includit rationem entis 
isto modo, quia, ut dictum est prius, includens contradictionem non est intel- 
ligibile”; Obras del Doctor Sutil Juan Duns Escoto, 94. The Latin text (but 
not the Spanish translation) of Alluntis is evidently lacking in its omission 
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physicae to beings of reason.” Explicitly citing Averroes, Suárez 
viewed such beings as having no other reality beyond objective exis- 
tence in the intellect. They were of three types: negations, priva- 
tions, and relations.” Within this division, a special place was occu- 
pied by impossible or self-contradictory items. These, which Francis 
of Mayronnes (d. ca. 1325) had earlier termed “prohibited beings,”” 
would include things like chimerae and goat-stags. Classified under 
negations,” such impossible items would, most of all things, have 
their being “only in the intellect.”” l 

On at least one occasion, while reporting an opinion to which 
he did not subscribe, Suárez referred to such impossible items as 





of the “non” which I have supplied here; cf. also: “. . . in cuius cognitione 
vel cogitatione includitur contradictio, illud dicitur non cogitabile, . . . ”; 
Ordinatio, 1, d: 2, p. 1, q. 2, in Joannis Duns Scoti Opera omnia, vol. 1 
(Civitas Vaticana: Typis Vaticanis, 1950), 208 n. 137; and ibid., 1, d. 43, qu. 
un., yol. 6 (1963), 360 n. 18. 
28 Disputationes Metaphysicae (hereafter, “DM” followed by disputa- 
tion, section, and paragraph numbers, and volume and page number in Op- 
era Omnia in parentheses), d. 54: De Entibus Rationis, in Opera Omnia, 
vol. 26 (Paris: Vivès, 1856—1866), 1014—41. For an English version, cf. Fran- 
cisco Suárez, S.J.: On Beings of Reason (De Entibus Rationis), Metaphysi- 
cal Disputation LIV, trans. John P. Doyle (Milwaukee: Marquette University 
Press, 1995). 
2 Cf: “Et ideo recte definiri solet, ens rationis, esse illud, quod kabet 
esse objective tantum in intellectu, seu esse id, quod a ratione cogitatur ut 
> ens, cum tamen in se entitatem non habeat. Unde recte dixit Comment. 6 
Metaphys., comment. 3, ens rationis solum posse habere esse objective in 

- intellectu”; DM, 54.1.6 (26:1016). Suárez’s citation (which stretches Av- 
erroes beyond the letter to his text) is actually incorrect. Corrected it 
should read: In Libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis, 1. 6, c. 2, comm. 8 (ed. 
Venetiis, 1562), 8:152. 

30 For the distinction and its lineage, cf. DM, 54.3.1 (26:1026); for Suá- 
rez’s own acceptance of it, see DM, 54.3.1026-8. 

31 Cf. Francis of Mayronnes, Praeclarissima ac multum subtilia egre- 
giaque scripta illuminati doc. F. Francisci de Mayronnis ordinis Mi- 
norum in quatuor libros Sententiarum. Ac quolibeta eiusdem ..., 
Quodlibetti Questio VII (Venetijs: Imp. Heredum Dni. Octaviani Scoti, 1520), 
n. 7; f. 239v. 

32 Cf Suárez, DM, 54.4.10 26:1031. Cf. also: “. . . ratio entis ficti ut 
sic in negatione consistit: illud enim est proprie ens fictum quod ita mente 
apprehendi potest, ut in se involvat repugnantiam, et impossibilitatem, quae 
est negatio quaedam”; DM, 3.2.13 25:111. 

33“antum in intellectu”; DM, 3.1.6 (25:1016). On this, see John P. 
Doyle, “Suárez on Beings of Reason and Truth (1),” Vivarium 25, no. 1 
(1987): 47-75, esp. 69-75. 
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“beings per accidens.”** However, his more usual practice, and his 
own personal preference, was to treat such items under the heading 
of being as true.” This can be coupled with his treatment of ens per 
se and ens per accidens as divisions of real being in contrast to ens 
rationis. Thus, without his actually saying it, Suárez would be on 
the side of Averroes rather than Alexander. This accords with his 
mentioned citation of Averroes at that place in which he has given 
his own core description of a being of reason as that which has being 
only in the intellect.” 


VI 


Among many seventeenth-century Jesuits after Suárez, we en- 
counter the same basic doctrine. Being is divided into real being and 
being of reason. Being of reason, in turn, is divided into negations, 
privations, and relations. More than this, however, impossible or self- 
contradictory items are the very paradigm of beings of reason. One 
of the best examples of this is in the work of Thomas Compton Carle- 
ton, S.J. (1591-1666), who devoted five quarto pages to such impossi- 
ble objects as “another God,” “a chimera,” “a goat-stag,” “a horse- 
stag,” and “a man-lion.” Other Jesuits with similar views in this 





54 Cf. DM, 54.4.2 (1029). 

3 Cf. DM, 54.1.4 (26:1016) where he is speaking about beings of reason 
in general. Cf. DM, 54.3.1 (26:1026) and DM, 54.5.16 (26:1035), where he is 
immediately speaking about true statements regarding chimerae. Also cf.: 
“Tandem esse potest quaestio, an entia rationis pertineant ad Metaphysicae 
considerationem. Quia ea ratione qua Aristot. excludit verum ens, excludit 
etiam omne ens rationis. Quod est verum loquendo de objecto directo et 
proprio, ut disp. 1. sect. 1. dixi. Hoc vero non obstat quo minus per occasio- 
nem et ad distinguendum illud ab ente reali, consideretur ens rationis in hac 
scientia, ut in disp. ult. huius operis annotamus, sic enim Arist. cum hic 
excluserit ens verum, aliquam de alio tractationem promittit, eamque tradit 
lib. 9. cap. ult.”; DM, "Index locupletissimus, 6.2.6 (25:xxix). 

lees explicandum est, quid sit ens per se, et per accidens, sic enim 
etiam ens dividitur ab eodem Aristot. eodem lib. 5. cap. 7. quae divisio pro- 
pria est entis realis: nam entia rationis, sicut aequivoce tantum sunt entia, 
ita non nisi aequivoce has denominationes recipiunt”; DM, 4.3.5 (25:127). 

37 Cf. notes 29 and 33 above. 

38 Cf. Philosophia universa (Antwerpiae: Apud Jacobum Meursium, 
1649), Logica, disp. 13, ss. 2-5 (pp. 66-70). On Carleton, cf. A. de Backer 
and C. Sommervogel, Bibliothèque de la Compagnie de Jésus, vol. 2 (Bru- 
xelles: O. Schepens, 1890-1900) cols. 1354-5. For Carleton on another topic, 
not entirely unrelated, see John P. Doyle, “Thomas Compton Carleton, S.J.: 
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period, or slightly after, include Sylvester Mauro (1619-1687), 
Andreas Semery (1630-1717), and Maximilian Wietrowski 
(1660-—1737).”! 

In the same period, still more Jesuits retained the Suarezian tax- 
onomy of beings of reason but regarded impossible objects as ulti- 
mately each reducible to a complex of possible objects. This in effect 
reduced beings of reason to real beings, real, that is, at least in the 
sense of possible. An example here would be Richard Lynch (1610- 
1676), who without mentioning Alexander of Aphrodisias, has I be- 
lieve shown the Greek commentator’s influence when he tells us ex- 
plicitly that an ens rationis, in the sense of an impossible being such 
as a goat-stag, is a “certain aggregate or an ens per accidens.”” In 
the same vein as Lynch, John Morawski, S.J. (1633—1700) was in this 
an explicit opponent of Compton Carleton.” 


y 


On Words Signifying More than their Speakers or Makers Know or Intend,” 
The Modern Schoolman 66 (1988): 1—28. 

°° For this, cf. Quaestiones philosophicae, ed. M. Liberatore (Romae, 
1658; Parisii: Bloud et Barral, 1876), Quaest. prooemiales Logicae, q. 48 
G 478-91). On Mauro, see de Backer-Sommervogel, Bibliothèque, vol. 5, 

cols. 765-9. 

Cf. Triennium philosophicum, 2d. ed., Annus primus (Romae: 
Sumpt. Felicis Caesaretti, 1682), Logica, disp. 4, qu. 7: De impossibili, pp. 
531-55. On Semery, cf. de Backer-Sommervogel, Bibliothèque, vol. 7, cols. 
1115-16. 

4 Cf. e.g.: “Ens rationis essentialiter seu in statu essentiae suae est ens 
impossibile, quatenus potest cognosci, et existere in cognitione”; Philo- 
sophia disputata, in qua comprehenduntur conclusiones ex universa phi- 
losophia Aristotelis (Pragae: Typis Univ. Car. Ferd., 1697), Logica, Concl. 
14, cap. 2, n. 1 (p. 276). On Wietrowski, cf. de Backer-Sommervogel, Biblio- 
thèque, vol. 8, cols. 1129-38. 

42 Cf.: “Assero secundo: ens rationis, quamvis de eo affirmari possit non 
esse ens reale, tamen non est, alquid adaequate distinctum a complexione 
plurium entium realium, sed potius est aggregatum quoddam per accidens 
ex extremis realibus, et actu intellectus essentialiter falso: et applicante iis 
veram, ac realem identitatem, quae tamen inter eos reperiri nequit”; Uni- 
versa Philosophia Scholastica (Lugduni: Sumpt. Borde, Arnaud, et Rigaud, 
1654), Metaphys. IV, tr. 1, c. 1, n. 4 ŒI, 228). On Lynch, see de Backer- 
Sommervogel, Bibliothèque, vol. 5, cols, 218-19. 

8 Joannes Morawski, S.J., Totius philosophiae principia per quaestio- 
nes de Ente in communi ex praelectionibus (Lugduni: Sumpt. A. Thomas, 
1688), Disp. 1, qu. 2 (pp. 14-37). On Morawski, cf. de Backer-Sommervogel, 
Bibliothèque, vol. 5, cols. 1286-90; Joseph Majkowski, “Morawski (Jean),” 
Dictionnaire de spiritualité ascétique et mystique, vol. 10 (Paris: Beau- 
chesne, 1980), cols. 1719-20; and J. and W. Jadacki (“Morawski, Jan [1633— 
1700], “Encyclopédie philosophique universelle, III Les Oeuvres philoso- 
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As Carleton had stated his position, it is necessary to admit im- 
possible objects which are distinct from all possible ones.“ This, he 
said, was also the view of his fellow Jesuits, Suarez, Pedro Hurtado 
de Mendoza (1578-1651), Antonio Rubio (1548-1615), Francisco de 
Oviedo (1602-1651), and Roderigo de Arriaga (1592-1667). Without 
naming Averroes, Carleton says that this was “the explicit opinion of 
the ancients” who have thought of a being of reason as “being in the 
mind” as opposed to “real being outside the mind.”” 

In this way, Carleton thinks, there are beings of reason in the 
most proper and rigorous sense. That is to say, there are beings 
which are simply fabricated by the intellect, beings in which there is 
nothing real, or at least in which there is something “plainly and 
fully” (plane et plene) distinct from all real or possible objects. These 
would be beings which have whatever entity they have entirely from 
a fabricating intellect, and whose whole being would thus be objec- 
tively in the mind.“ This he says is the opinion expressed by Aris- 





phiques, Dictionnaire, tom. 1 [Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1990], 1855), who in connection with Morawski’s treatment of truths regard- 
ing impossible and possible objects have written: “Ce problème de l'éternité 
du vrai sera, deux cent. cinquante ans plus tard, l’objet des discussions dans 
l'Ecole lvovienne-varsovienne entre Kotarbiński et Leśniewski.” 

4 “A dmitti necessario debent objecta impossibilia ab omnibus possibili- 
bus distincta”; Philosophia universa, Logica, disp. 13, sect. IV, (p. 68). For 
facets of Carleton’s doctrine beyond those treated here, cf. John P. Doyle, 
“Extrinsic Cognoscibility’: A Seventeenth Century Supertranscendental No- 
tion,” The Modern Schoolman 68 (1990): 57-80, esp. 60-61. 

45 Cf.: “Hanc Conclusionem statuo cum auctoribus secundae sententiae 
sect. 2. relatae, . . .”; Philosophia universa, Logica, disp. 18, sect. 4, n. 1 
(p. 68); and “. . . ita Suarez d. 54. metaph. s. 1. n. 4. Hurt. d. 19. Metaph. 
Ruvius in Log. trac. de Ente Rat. n. 1. Murcia d. 2. de Univer. q. 1. Arriaga 
d. 6. Metaph. s. 11. et alii. Est etiam expressa sententia antiquorum, qui Ens 
rationis ens in anima, seu ens cognitionis, ens vero reale ens extra animam 
vocabant, seu ens naturae”; ibid, sect. 2, n. 9 (p. 66). The only non-Jesuit in 
this list is Francisco Murcia de Llano, who might be thought of as an “honor- 
ary Jesuit” inasmuch as he excised and edited “Disputationes metaphysicae” 
from the work of Gabriel Vázquez. i 

46« | sicque Ens Rationis in sensu proprio et maxime rigoroso dari 
existimo, pure scilicet a intellectu confictum, in quo vel -nihil involvatur 
reale, vel saltem aliquid reperiatur ab objectis omnibus realibus seu possibi- 
libus plane ac plene distinctum, quod quidquid entitatis habet, ab intellectu 
mere fingente habet, sicque totum ejus esse, est esse objective in mente”; 
Philosophia universa, Logica, disp. 13, sect. 4, n. (68). 


a 
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totle in different places, for instance in the Metaphysics 5, c. 7 
“where he numbers being of reason among the divisions of being,” 
and Metaphysics 6, c. 2 “where in some sense he excludes being of 
reason from the object of metaphysics, because, he says, it does not 
share the true nature of being but it is by fabrication and its whole 
being is to be objectively in the intellect.”*” At the risk of understate- 
ment, let me just note here that by 1649 Carleton obviously has 
no qualms about identifying ens rationis with Aristotle’s rò 
öv ws &dnbéc. 

Carleton gives three main arguments to support his thesis. First, 
he says, it is evident often in daily experience that there are objects 
present to men’s minds which not only are not actual but which also 
cannot in any way be or exist. The goat-stag would be an example 
of such. Second, he says, whoever states or whoever hears some- 
one stating propositions such as “a horse is the same as a stag,” or 
“there is identity between a horse and a stag,” conceives this identity 
which is stated to exist between these two, even though it is merely 
fictitious and such that it cannot in any way exist in reality.” Third, 
he argues, the following proposition is true, “By his own entity, God 
excludes another God.” However, in this true proposition there is 
objectively represented “another God,” that is to say, one which is 
false and chimerical.” Besides these three arguments, in the course 





47 “Haec est expresse sententia Aristotelis, tum alibi, tum 1. 5. Metaph. 
c. 7. ubi inter Entis divisiones Ens rationis numerat. 6. etiam Metaphy. c. 2. 
Ens rationis ab objecto Metaphysicae aliquo sensu excludit, quia, inquit, 
veram entis rationem non participat, sed fingendo sit et totum ejus esse, est 
esse objective in intellectu”; Philosophia universa, Logica, disp. 13, sect. 4, 
n. 1 (p. 681). 

48 Cf. “Probatur primo, multa indies, ut quotidiana constat experientia, 
hominibus animo obversantur, quae non solum actu non sunt, sed nullo 
modo esse possunt, ut Hippocervus, Tragelaphus, Myrmicoleon, et similia, 
quae quisque fingit ac fabricat pro libitu, et fabricata facile dissolvit”; Philo- 
sophia universa, Logica, disp. 13, sect. 4, n. 2 (p. 68). 

4 “Secundo probatur, in hac et similibus propositionibus equus iden- 
tificatur cum cervo, vel intercedit identitas inter equum et cervum; quisquis 
vel has profert, vel proferentem audit, identitatem concipit inter illa duo 
intercedere, sed haec identitas est quid mere fictitium, quodque nec est nec 
esse a parte rei ullo modo potest, ergo”; Philosophia universa, Logica, disp. 
13, sect. 4, n. 3 (p. 68). 

50 “Tertio probatur Conclusio, haec propositio est vera Deus per suam 
entitatem excludit alium Deum, ergo hic ex parte objecti repraesentatur 
alius Deus, nempe falsus et chimaericus”; Philosophia universa, Logica, 
disp. 13, sect. 4, n. 9 (p. 68). Carleton does not spell it out, but for the wider 
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of his treatment of impossible objects Carleton has given others as 
well, especially in answering objections to his position. Some of 
these other arguments will come out later in this paper as objections 
to the opposite position of Carleton’s fellow Jesuit, John Morawski. 


Vi 


Morawski states his position starkly as follows: “All that is 
knowable is possible and there is no intellectual object which is 
distinct from all real being.”™ In agreement with this, he cites au- 
thorities, mostly fellow Jesuits who were at the Roman College” — 
whose work I have not yet seen. He correctly cites Richard Lynch,” 
whose work I have seen and whose opinion I have already men- 
tioned. But then he also follows Lynch incorrectly to cite Suárez and 
Pedro Hurtado de Mendoza as of the same opinion.” Most importan- 


context of seventeenth-century discussions clearly the burden of “chimaeri- 
cus” here is that “alius Deus” would involve self-contradiction—for the 
reason that God is unique. Thus God is this God and another God would be 
at once both this God and not this God. 

51 “Omne cognoscibile esse possibile, nec dari ullum objectum intel- 
lectus distinctum ab omni ente reali”; Morawski, Totius philosophiae, d. 1, 
qu. 2, I (p. 17). As will be evident from the Latin reproduced in my notes, 
from this point on I will be staying very close to the text of Morawski. This 
will be for two reasons: first, more carefully to follow the intricacies of the 
debate, and second, to give readers reliable access to a text which is not 
well known and not widely available. 

52 Especially interesting here are his references to Antonio Pérez (1599- 
1649) and to Pérez’s pupil, Martin De Esparza (1606-1689), whom he calls 
“meus doctissimus in Theologia Professor” ibid. For the Roman College, 
see Riccardo G. Villoslada, S.J., Storia del Collegio Romano dal suo inizio 
(1551) alla soppressione della Compagnia di Gesù (1773) (Romae: Apud 
Aedes Universitatis Gregorianae, 1954). 

53 Cf. Morawski, Totius Philosophiae, d. 1, qu. 2, I (p. 17). 

54 “Et pro hac sententia dicit stare Suarium, et Hurtad. dis. 19. Met. se. 
1... .”, ibid. I know of no place where Suárez has stated his position so 
as to reply exactly to the question here. However, it seems to me that his 
overall position on beings of reason is such that impossibles would be at its 
core and impossibles would not be reducible to possibles. As for Hurtado, 
I think his position is clearly opposite to that attributed to him by Lynch 
and Morawski; cf. e.g. Disputationes Metaphysicae (Lugduni: Apud L. Prost 
et H. Roville, 1624), Disp. 19, s. 3, n. 65 (p. 952), and ibid., prooemium, Disp. 
1, s. 2, ss. 2, n. 58 (p. 702). í 
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tly, he cites St. Thomas in effect saying, in the three places I have 
cited, that impossible items are inconceivable.” 

Morawski goes on to support his position with reasoned argu- 
ments from which he will draw inferences. The first of these argu- 
ments is: just as the adequate object of sight is color or what is 
colored, in such a way that color is the formal motive object and 
what is colored is the material and terminative object, so the ade- 
quate object of the intellect, encompassing all its acts, is the true or 
that which is true, in such way that truth is the formal motive object 
and that which is true is the material and terminative object."° How- 
ever, the object (say, the goat-stag) alleged by his adversaries as dis- 
tinct from all real being is not true and it does not share in any 
truth. For it consists of two terms from whose mutual intentional 
destruction it results that both are intentionally destroyed, just as 
from the mutual physical destruction of two things there would re- 





5 Cf.: “Sed quod caput rei est. idem videtur sensisse D. Thom. nam 1. 
p. q. 25. ar. 1. explicans dictum illud Archangeli ad B. Virginem: Non erit 
imposibile apud Deum omne verbum; ita dicit S. Doctor: Id quod contradicti- 
onem implicat, Verbum esse non potest, quia nullus intellectus potest illud 
concipere. Et 1. con. Gen. c. 84. Quae sunt impossibilia non cadunt in 
intellectu. Et qu. de poten. ar. 3. ad 1. Id quod est affirmationem et negatio- 
nem esse simul veram, non potest mente concipi, et per consequens, nec 
aliquid eorum in quibus hoc includitur, id est, nec objectum implicatorium, 
in quo utique includitur affirmationem et negationem simul esse veram”; 
Morawski, Totius philosophiae, d. 1, qu. 2, I (p. 17). My guess is that Moraw- 
ski has added this last point, “per consequens,” in reply to Sylvester Mauro 
who earlier (1658) maintained that St. Thomas was not speaking about an 
impossible object such as a chimera but was rather denying the possibility 
of someone simultaneously affirming two contradictories to be true. For 
this cf. Mauro, Quaestiones philosophicae, Qu. 48, resp. (1, 485). For Mora- 
wski indicating that he had read Mauro in this context, see Totius philo- 
sophiae, d. 1, qu. 2 (21). 

56 “Ratio prima assertionis est: quia sicut objectum adaequatum po- 
tentiae visivae, quod illam circumscribit, comprehenditque omnes ejus actus, 
et ultra quam non extenditur ullus actus potentiae visivae, etiam insincerus, 
est color, seu id quod participat rationem coloris: ita ut color sit objectum 
formale motivum, id vero quod est coloratum sit objectum materiale et ter- 
minativum; . . . ita objectum adaequatum intellectus, omnes actus ipsius 
etiam falsos circumscribens, est Verum, seu id vero quod participat rationem 
veri; ita ut objectum formale motivum, sit veritas, id vero quod participat 
rationem veri, sit objectum materiale et terminativum”; Morawski, Totius 
philosophiae, d. 1, qu. 2 (p. 21). 
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sult the physical destruction of both.®’ Therefore, that which is dis- 
tinct from all possible being cannot be the formal or a material object 
of the intellect. Hence, it cannot be known in any way, because all 
that is in any way knowable is either the formal object or a material 
object of the intellect. 

At this place, Morawski impugns a position of Sylvester Mauro 
to the effect that while an impossible item has no absolute truth, it 
does have truth on the supposition that it would exist. To this 
Morawski replies that, even on the supposition of their existence, 
being a goat and not being a goat would still mutually destroy and 
falsify one another. So even on that supposition neither contradictory 
extreme would remain definitely true. Likewise, the whole composed 
of them both would not be true. For if all its parts would be de- 
stroyed, necessarily the whole would be destroyed inasmuch as it is 
nothing besides its parts.” l 

Morawski’s second argument in support of his position is that 
since the self-contradictory objects of his adversaries do not exist 
prior to all knowing (otherwise they would be real beings) they either 





57 Cf.: “Nempe cum objectum formale sit ratio ob quam ab aliqua po- 
tentia attingitur objectum materiale; debet aliquo modo includi objectum 
formale in materiali. Hoc posito principio, subsumo minorem: Atqui ob- 
jectum, quod per Adversarios est distinctum ab omni ente reali, nec est 
verum, nec participat quidquam de veritate: constat enim ex terminis repu- 
gnantibus et mutuo se falsificantibus, ac destruentibus intentionaliter, scili- 
cet ex esse et non esse, ex qua mutua destructione intentionali, uterque 
terminus remanet intentionaliter destructus, sicut ex mutua physica duorum 
destructione, utrumque remanet physice destructum”; Morawski, Totius 
philosophiae, d. 1, qu. 2 (p. 21). 

58 “Ergo id quod est distinctum ab omni ente possibili non potest esse 
objectum formale, aut etiam materiale intellectus; ideoque nullo modo co- 
gnosci potest, cum omne aliquo modo cognoscibile, adaequate dividatur in 
objectum formale aut materiale intellectus”; ibid. 

°° “Hine impugnatur etiam responsio P. Sylvestri Mauri qu. 42. 1. di- 
centis, impossibile habere praedictam veritatem non absolute, sed ex suppo- 
sitione si existeret”; ibid. Morawski’s reference here is wrong; correctly, it 
should be: S. Mauro, S.J., Quaestiones philosophicae, qu. 48, ad 2 (1, 485). 

& “Tmpugnatur inquam, nam esse hircum et non esse hircum, etiam ex 
suppositione suae existentiae non amitterent suum virus sibi essentiale mu- 
tuo se interimendi et falsificandi, ac proinde etiam in tali suppositione neu- 
trum extremum determinate sumptum remaneret verum: immo nec ipsum 
complexum ex utraque parte, remaneret verum, quia omnibus partibus de- 
structis, necesse est Totum, quod nihil est praeter suas partes, pariter de- 
strui”; ibid., d. 1, qu. 2, H (21). 
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(1) result quasi-effectively from a knowing which fabricates them, or 
(2) they are constituted by that fabricating cognition as by an extrin- 
‘sic form.®! 

The first is not the case, because to be an object or to be known 
is an extrinsic denomination from knowledge without any diminished 
being resulting from that knowledge, as the Jesuits (“nostri”) com- 
monly teach against the Scotists.” Expatiating on this, Morawski 
goes on to ask the following question. If, indeed, confused knowl- 
edge, conditioned knowledge, or disjunctive knowledge effects or 
quasi-effects nothing on the part of its objects, but only extrinsically 
denominates an object as confusedly, conditionally, or disjunctively 
known, why in the same way will not a knowledge which fabricates 
its object denominate it (only extrinsically) as fabricated?” 

Assuming no reply to this (which is a large assumption by my - 
reckoning), Morawski goes on to say that even if an object is extrinsi- 
cally denominated as fabricated through a fabricating knowledge, a 
self-contradictory object is not only said to be fabricated but it is 
precisely said to be fabricated in a certain way, as this or that. For 
example, it is said to be the fabricated identity of God with a creature 
(in the case of a created God), or the fabricated otherness of God (in 





61 “Tid objectum implicatorium Adversariorum cum non sit ante om- 
nem cognitionem; (hoc ipso enim esset reale) vel resultat quasi effective ex 
cognitione fingente; vel constituitur per ipsam cognitionem fingentem tan- 
quam per formam extrinsecam”; Morawski, Totius philosophiae, d. 1, qu. 2, 
II (p. 21). 

6 “Non primum, quia esse objectum seu esse cognitum est denominatio 
extrinseca a cognitione, absque ullo ente diminuto resultante ex cognitione, 
ut communiter nostri docent contra Scotistas”; ibid., II (22). For this com- 
mon opinion, cf. Morawski’s opponent, Sylvester Mauro, Quaestiones phi- 
losphicae, Quaest. proem., qq. 46—49 (I, 461-503), esp. qu. 46, resp. (463). 

8 «Profecto si cognitio confusa, aut conditionata, aut disjunctiva, nihil 
efficit vel quasi efficit ex parte sui objecti, sed solum seipsam addendo, 
objectum extrinsece denominat confusum, aut conditionatum, aut disjuncti- 
vum; cur etiam eodem modo cognitio fingens suum objectum non denomi- 
nabit fictum?”; Morawski, Totius philosophiae, d. 1, qu. 2, II (p. 22). One 
cannot help seeing the grammatical differences here (and wondering about 
their impact on Morawski’s argument) between the passive participles “con- 
fusa,” “conditionata,” and the more active “disjunctiva” as well as 
“fingens.” The difficulty is perhaps lessened if we think of a confusing 
knowledge resulting in a confused object or a conditional knowledge re- 
sulting in a conditioned object. More than this, however, Morawski is not 
using “fingens” as fabricating in the sense of producing but rather in a sense 
close to manipulating what in some way already exists. 
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the case of another God). However, an object is not constituted as 
this identity or that otherness through a fabricating knowledge, even 
though it is known as such. For knowledge does not make its object 
such, but knowledge precisely only adds itself to such or such a ter- 
minating object, and in this way it makes that terminating object 
(terminus), which is whatever it is from elsewhere, to be extrinsi- 
cally known.“ Therefore, a fabricated object, apart from the knowl- 
edge or the intentional being by which it is denominated as fabri- 
cated, implies something completely distinct by which it is 
denominated this or that (for instance: identity or otherness in the 
cases mentioned). Accordingly, says Morawski, a fabricated object 
implies something real, because everything opposite to intentional 
is real.” 

Therefore, rejecting one possible choice of his adversaries, 
namely, that their impossible objects could result quasi-effectively 
from cognition, Morawski turns to the other, that these objects would 
somehow be constituted by cognition as by an extrinsic form. In this 
instance, the object of a fabricating knowledge would neither have, 
nor be able to have, actual being besides that which it receives for- 
mally from that fabricating knowledge; and the denomination “fabri- 
cated” would entail only an extrinsic form and no subject of denomi- 
nation which would actually or potentially have any being besides 
what it receives from that extrinsic form. But in this way, he says, 
the extrinsic form will denominate only itself and will be extrinsic to 
itself. Moreover, from this choice there will follow a further diffi- 





4 “Si vero dicatur objectum per cognitionem fingentem extrinsece de- 
nominari fictum, contra est: quia objectum implicatorium, non solum dicitur 
fictum praecise sed etiam dictur tale fictum, v. g. dicitur: Identitas Dei cum 
creatura, Alteritas Dei ficta: atqui per cognitionem fingentem, objectum non 
constituitur tale, puta Identitas, vel alteritas licet cognoscatur ut tale; siqui- 
dem cognitio objectum non facit tale, sed solum termino tali superaddit 
seipsam praecise, et sic terminum aliunde talem, facit extrinsece cognitum”; 
Morawski, Totius philosophiae, d. 1, qu. 2, IM (p. 22). 

% “Ergo illud objectum fictum, praeter cognitionem fingentem a qua 
dicitur fictum, importat aliquid contradistinctum ab omni esse intentionali, 
a quo denominetur tale, puta Identitas vel Altereitas, adeoque importat ali- 
quid reale, cum omne oppositum intentionali, sit reale”; ibid. 

°° “Et certe si objectum cognitionis fingentis, nec habet actu esse, nec 
habere potest, praeter illud quod recipit formaliter a cognitione fingente, jam 
denominatio ficti, solam dicet formam extrinsecam, et nullum dicet sub- 
jectum denominationis, quod habeat actu vel potentia aliquod esse, praeter 
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culty, that without any actual or possible difference supposed in sub- 
jects of denomination, the same extrinsic form, that is to say the 
same fabricating knowledge, will denominate one subject the identity 
of God with a creature, another subject the negation of God, a third 
subject a goat-stag, and so on for other chimerae—which anyone can 
see is absurd.” 

Morawski’s third argument in support of his position is as fol- 
lows. When the identity of a goat with a stag is conceived, either it 
is conceived as something objectively superadded to a real goat and 
a real stag, or as not so superadded.® If you say the second, then 
objectively there is conceived only the real duality of the real goat 
and the real stag, which proves his point. However, if you say the 
first, then there is no identity at all conceived between a goat and a 
stag. For identity cannot be conceived as some (third) thing added 
to the extremes of which it is said to be the identity.” This is true 
not only of real identity but also of chimerical identity. Therefore, 
just as a real identity is not conceived as some (third) thing objec- 
tively added to extremes identified with one another, in the same 
way, chimerical identity is not added to its extremes which are dis- 
tinct from one another. The reason is that chimerical identity is 
conceived after the manner of real identity and through the intelligi- 
ble species of this—with the single difference that it is conceived 
where it cannot be, namely, between really distinct extremes.” 





id quod recipit a forma extrinseca: et sic forma extrinseca nihil denominabit 
nisi seipsam, sibique ipsi erit extrinseca”; ibid. (pp. 22-3). 

& “Sequetur de inde illud etiam inconveniens, quod nulla supposita di- 
versitate actuali vel possibili in subjectis, eadem forma extrinseca, id est 
eadem cognitio fingens, unum subjectum denominabit Identitatem Dei cum 
creatura; alterum vero, Negationem Dei, tertium, Hircocervum, et sic de reli- 
quis chimeris; quod quis non videt esse absurdum [sic]”; ibid., (p. 23). 

8 “Dum concipitur Identitas hirci cum cervo; vel concipitur ut, quid 
superadditum objective hirco et cervo realibus, vel ut non sic superaddi- 
tum?”: ibid., IV (p. 23). 

“Si hoc secundum dicis; Ergo objective solum concipitur dualitas re- 
alis hirci et cervi realium, quod mihi satis est. Si vero affirmas primum; 
Ergo tunc nulla inter hircum et cervum concipitur identitas. Nam de ratione 
Identitatis ut sic est ut, non concipiatur tanquam aliquid objective superaddi- 
tum extremis, quorum dicitur esse identitas”; ibid. 

79 “Sicut ergo Identitas realis extremorum non concipitur ut quid objec- 
tive superadditum respectu suorum extremorum identificatorum inter se; ita 
nec Identitas chimaerica respectu suorum inter se distinctorum et ratio est, 
quia Identitas chimaerica concipitur ad instar identitatis realis, et per huius 
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Morawski’s final argument, in support of his own position, is 
that contradictory propositions such as, “a man is a lion” and “a 
man is not a lion,” concern the same adequate terminating object. 
Otherwise, one would not deny precisely what the other affirms. 
However, the second proposition, the true one, is about a real, ade- 
quate, terminating object: a real man and. a real lion. So also, there- 
fore, is the first proposition, the fictionalizing one.” Hence, the fic- 
tionalizing proposition does not extend to anything impossible on the 
side of its terminating object, and it does not differ from a nonfic- 
tionalizing proposition by that terminating object.” 

Rather, the two propositions differ by their ways of intending, 
insofar as one proceeds in a compositive way, which is denoted by 
the word “is,” whereas the other with respect to the same adequately 
terminating object proceeds in a divisive way, which is denoted by 
the words “is not.”” This is similar to the manner in which a copula- 
tive proposition and a disjunctive proposition— “Peter and Paul run,” 
and “Peter or Paul runs,” for instance—do not differ with respect to 
their object, but by their ways of intending that object, ways signified 
respectively by “and” and “or.” 

To this, he continues, it is no reply to say that the object of 
contradictory propositions is the same on the part of the subject and 
predicate but not on the part of the copula. For the copula “is” does 
not signify an object but rather an intentional union or an act of the 


species, cum hoc solo discrimine, quia ibi concipitur ubi ei locus esse nequit, 
nempe inter extrema realiter distincta”; Morawski, Totius philosophiae, d. 
1, qu. 2, IV @. 23). 

71 “Propositiones contradictoriae v.g. hae: Homo est Leo: Homo non est 
Leo, sunt de eodem adaequate objecto terminativo; alias non idem, vel non 
de eodem una negaret, quod altera affirmat; quod est contra leges Dialec- 
ticae. Atqui secunda vera propositio est de objecto terminativo reali, nempe 
de homine et leone realibus: Ergo et prima fingens”; ibid. 

. 2 “Ergo propositio fingens non attingit quidquam impossibile ex parte 
objecti terminativi, consequenter propositio fingens a non fingente non dif- 
fert objecto terminativo, . . .”; ibid. 

B“, sed ex modo tendendi, quatenus una procedit modo composi- 
tivo, denotato per particulam est; altera vero circa idem adaequate objec- 
tum terminativum procedit modo divisivo, denotato per particulam 
Non est”; ibid. 

Tta |. eo modo, quo propositio copulativa et disjunctiva, v.g. hae: Pe- 
trus et Paulus currit: Petrus vel Paulus currit, non differunt objecto, sed 
modo tendendi, significato per To Et, et per To vel”; ibid. 
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intellect composing extremes.” The reason for this, he says, is that 
all propositions do nothing else but intentionally compose or divide 
among themselves the object signified on the side of the subject with, 
or from, the object signified on the side of the predicate. Besides 
these two there cannot be a third distinct object signified by the 
proposition.” 

This last point he further confirms. For if this proposition, “a 
man is not a lion,” extends to an objective negation of identity, which 
is signified by the “is not,” does it affirm such objective negation or 
does it deny it?” If the first, then the aforesaid proposition will be 
affirmative and consequently it will not be contradictory to this, “a 
man is a lion.” If the second, then the proposition is false; for it will 
deny the negation of identity between a man and a lion (which nega- 
tion of identity or which distinction is in fact given), and therefore 
its contradictory, “a man is a lion,” will be true—which is false.” 

At this point, Morawski tells us, a being of reason, or a fictitious, 
chimerical, or impossible being taken materially, is nothing else than 
a real being or real beings insofar as they stand under a cognition 
which is necessarily false and unverifiable, that is, a cognition com- 
posing things divided or dividing things which are identified.” In this 





75 «Et hinc est quod per Philosophum, verbum Est dicitur nota proposi- 
tionis, id est affirmationis, communiterque vocatur Copula, id est unio inten- 
tionalis extremorum. Quapropter non subsistit illa responsio: proposi- 
tionum contradictoriarum esse idem objectum ex parte subjecti et 
praedicati, non autem ex parte copulae: non subsistit inquam, quia ut modo 
dicebam, copula Est non significat objectum, sed unionem intentionalem, 

. seu actum intellectus componentem extrema”; Morawski, Totius philosoph- 
iae, d. 1, qu. 2, IV (pp. 25-6). 

76 «Et ratio hujus est, quia cum omnis propositio nihil aliud faciat, nisi 
componat aut dividat intentionaliter seipsa objectum significatum ex parte 
subjecti, cum, vel ab objecto ex parte praedicati significato; praeter haec 
duo objecta, nequit in propositione tertium objectum significari distinctum 
ab ipsa propositione”; ibid. (p. 26). 

17 “Confirmatur hoc amplius: quia si haec propositio, Homo non est 
Leo, attingit objectivam negationem identitatis, per To Non est, significatam; 
quaero vel illam affirmat, vel negat?”; ibid. 

«Si primum? Ergo, praedicta propositio erit affirmativa, con- 
sequenter non erit contradictoria huic Homo est Leo. Si secundum? Ergo 
dicta propositio est falsa; negabit enim negationem identitatis inter hominem 
et Leonem, quae negatio identitatis seu distinctio revera datur, ac proinde 
haec contradictoria ipsius, Homo est Leo, erit vera, quod est falsum”; ibid. 

7 “Ob haec ergo dicendum est, Ens rationis seu Ens fictum, chimaeri- 
cum, ac impossibile materialiter sumptum . . . nihil aliud esse, quam Ens 
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way, he says, a being of reason is an extrinsic denomination which 
content-wise and directly represents a real being or real beings. For- 
mally and indirectly, however, it entails a necessarily false cogni- 
tion, as an extrinsic form from which what in itself is intrinsically 
and objectively real and possible is, inasmuch as it stands under that 
cognition, extrinsically denominated nonreal, a being of reason, and 
materially impossible. For in the way in which it is expressed 
through that cognition, it is not in reality nor can it be by the power 


of any agent, but it is given only in the intellect.” 


Accordingly, that “formidable monster,” the goat-stag, is nothing 
more than a real goat and a real stag, insofar as they stand under a 
(false) judgment which affirms a goat of a stag. Another God is 
some vaguely real otherness, which is found among creatures, insofar 
as it is applied to the true God by a false affirmation.” A Holy Spirit 
which does not proceed from the Son is the true Holy Spirit insofar 
as by the false judgment of the Greeks it is in the intentional order 
divided from the true Third Person of the Trinity who does in fact 
proceed from the Son of God as well (as from the Father).™ ‘The 
same is to be said of other monsters.™ 


reale vel entia realia, quatenus substantia cognitioni necessario falsa et in- 
verificabili componenti scilicet divisa, vel dividenti identificata”; ibid., VI (pp. 


26-7). 
% “|. , ita ut Ens rationis sit denominatio extrinseca quae pro materiali 
et in recto dicat Ens reale vel entia realia; pro formali vero et in obliquo 
-cognitionem necessario falsam, tanquam formam extrinsecam, a qua id, 
quod secundum se, intrinsece ac objective est reale et possibile; ut substans 
illi cognitioni denominetur extrinsece non reale, ens rationis, et impossibile 
materialiter, quia scilicet tali modo quali.enuntiatur per illam cognitionem 
falsam, nec datur a parte rei, nec dari potest ullius virtute Agentis, sed solum 
datur in intellectu”; Morawski, Totius philosophiae, d. 1, qu. 2, VI (pp. 26- 
7). In passing, let me say that this is light years away from Suárez, who has 
opposed a reduction of beings of reason to extrinsic denominations (cf. DM, 
54.2.6-14 [26:1019-21]) and who -also would not think that the cognition 
which forms beings of reason would be necessarily false (DM, 54.3.4 
[26:1027]). 

81 “Itaque monstrum illud formidabile Hircocervus, nihil aliud est, quam 
hircus et cervus. reales, quatenus substant alicui judicio affirmanti hircum 
de cervo”; Morawski, Totius philosophiae, d. 1, qu. 2, VI (p. 27). 

82 “Alter Deus, est aliqua vage alteritas realis reperta inter creaturas, 
quatenus per falsam affirmationem applicata vero Deo”; ibid. 

83 “Spiritus Sanctus non procedens a Filio, est verus Spiritus sanctus, 
quatenus per falsum judicium Graecorum dividitur intentionaliter a vera ter- 
tia Persona Trinitatis, procedente etiam a Filio Dei”; ibid. (pp. 27-8). 

% “Et sic discurrendum de omnibus aliis monstris”; ibid. 
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Moreover, declares Morawski, this seems to be what Aristotle is 
teaching when he says that the impossible is that which is necessarily 
false and whose opposite is necessarily true, and when he says that 
the simply impossible is that of which it is not true to say that it will 
be. That is, to say what is false or not true, since it is not in things, 
is nothing else than an extrinsic denomination falling on a real object 
from a false cognition. This is further confirmed and explained, he 
says, by a parity with a confused object. For just as this confused 
object, “an animal as such,” is nothing else but true and real beings, 
which are extrinsically said to be something confused from a con- 
fused cognition under which they stand, so equally this fictitious or 
false object, “a goat-stag,” is nothing else except real beings as extrin- 
sically denominated to be something fictitious and false from the fic- 
tionalizing and false cognition under which they stand.” 

From this, Morawski tells us, a further inference is that a propo- 
sition is not false because its object is not given in reality, nor is it 
true because its object is given in reality. For the object of every 
proposition as such is given in reality either actually or possibly. 
However, a proposition is false rather than true because its object is 
not given in reality in that precise way in which it is enunciated by 
that proposition, or because that proposition tends toward its object 
in an improper way and thus lacks conformity with it. 





85 “Atque hoc videtur docere Philosophus dum ait 5.(?) Met. tex. 17. 
Impossibile est id quod est necessario falsum et cujus contrarium necessario 
verum est. Et 1. de Caelo tex. I. Impossibile, inquit, simpliciter dicitur, 
quia non verum est dicere, quod factum erit”; Morawski, Totius philosoph- 
iae, d. 1, qu. 2, VI (pp. 26-7). For Aristotle, cf. Metaphysics 5.12.1019b23- 
27 and De Coelo 1.11.280b13. 

86 “Nempe Falsum seu non verum dicere, cum non sit in rebus, ut docet 
idem philosophus, et ex eo D. Thomas, nihil aliud est, nisi denominatio 
extrinseca cadens a cognitione falsa in objectum reale”; Morawski, Totius 
philosophiae, d. 1, qu. 2, VI (p. 27). 

87 “Quod ipsum ultra jam dicta confirmatur et declaratur paritate objecti 
confusi. Sicut enim hoc objectum confusum, Animal ut sic, nihil aliud est, 
nisi entia vera et realia, quae extrinsece dicuntur esse quid confusum a co- 
gnitione confusa, cui substant: ita pariter et hoc objectum fictum seu falsum, 
Hircocervus, nihil aliud est, nisi entia realia, quae extrinsece denominantur 
esse quid fictum et falsum, a cognitione fingente et falsa, cui substant”; ibid. 

88 “Hinc ulterius infertur, non ideo aliquam propositionem esse falsam, 
quia ejus objectum non datur a parte rei, nec ideo veram, quia ejus objectum 
datur a parte rei; omnium enim propositionum objectum secundum se datur 
a parte rei actu vel possibiliter: sed potius ideo aliqua propositio est falsa 
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Yet another inference is that a being of reason is produced by 
an act which tends in an improper way toward real objects—an act 
which normally speaking is direct. A being of reason, however, is 
known always by a reflex act tending toward real objects taken in a 
second intentional way, or as denominated from some essentially 
false cognition.” Hence it is that God does not produce any being 
of reason, for he does not have any improper way of tending toward 
an object. However, he does know beings of reason, because he 
knows real beings as they stand under actual and possible created 
fictions or fabrications.” 

Furthermore, says Morawski, in this opinion (which he is es- 
pousing) God knowing beings of reason is liberated from every fic- 


quia ejus objectum non datur a parte rei tali modo, quali enuntiatur per 
ipsam, seu quia tendit modo indebito in suum objectum, estque illi difformis, 
secus autem vera”; Morawski, Totius philosophiae, d. 1, qu. 2, VI (p. 28—29). 

89 “Infertur rursus, Ens rationis fieri per actum indebito modo tenden- 
tem in objecta realia, qui actus regulariter loquendo, est directus; cognosci 
vero semper per actum reflexum tendentem in objecta realia secundo inten- 
tionaliter sumpta, seu ut denominata ab aliqua cognitione essentialiter 
falsa”; ibid. VIL. 

5° “Hine Deus non facit Ens rationis, quia non habet modum indebitum 
tendendi in objectum; cognoscit tamen Ens rationis, quia cognoscit entia 
realia ut substantia fictionibus creatis actualibus et possibilibus”; ibid. By 
Morawski’s time there has been almost one hundred years of discussion and 
controversy on this matter among the Jesuits. The two main opinions were 
earlier staked out by Gabriel Vázquez (1549-1604) who denied that God can 
produce or know beings of reason and Francisco Suárez (1548-1617) who 
maintained that, while God could not produce such beings, he could know 
them as produced or producible by us. For Vazquez, cf. esp. Commentari- 
orum ac disputationum in primam partem Summae Theologiae Sancti 
Thomae Aquinatis, Tomus II (Venetiis: Sumpt. Evangelistae Deuchini, 1608), 
In Qu. 28, art. 2, disp. 118 (pp. 52-6); and for Suárez, see DM, 54.2.19-24 
(26:1024-6). For other seventeenth-century Jesuits, cf. e.g.: Antonio Rubio, 
S.J., Logica Mexicana (Lugduni: Sumpt. Antonii Pillehotte, 1620), Tractatus 
de natura entis rationis, dub. 4 (pp. 76-8); P. Hurtado de Mendoza, S.J., 
Disput. metaphy., disp. 19, sect. 6 (pp. 955-7); Diego Alarcon, S.J., Prima 
pars Theologiae Scholasticae (Lugduni: Sumpt. Jacobi Cardon, 1633), Tr. I, 
disp. 3, cap. 6 (pp. 124-6); R. de Arriaga, S.J., Cursus philosophicus (Parisii: 
Apud Jacobum Quenel, 1637), Metaphysica, disp. 6, qu. 4, nn. 38 ff. (pp. 
788-9); Francisco de Oviedo, S.J., Integer Cursus philosophicus a 
apud P. Prost, 1640), Metaphysica, cont. XII, punctum 7 (pp. 443-5); T. 
Compton Carleton, S.J., Philosophia universa, Logica, disp. 13, sect. 6 (pp. 
79-80); Richard Lynch, S.J., Univ. Phil... . , Metaphy. IV, tr. 1, ec. 4-5 
Ci, 234-7). ` 
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tion even at the level of simple apprehension.” For God in this opin- 
ion only knows our fictions about real objects in a reflex way, by 
dissenting from them. In the opposite opinion, however, God by 
knowing our fictions comprehensively would have to also know the 
object of these insofar as it would be represented by them. But since, 
according to the adversaries, this object would be distinct from all 
real beings and yet would be apprehended in the manner of a real 
being, God also would have to apprehend it in this manner—which 
would entail Him having to fictionalize at the level of simple appre- 
hension.” 

One final inference here is to the effect that a being of reason, 
which, says Morawski, is according to Aristotle necessarily false, is 
produced through the second operation of the intellect. For, abso- 
lutely speaking, falsity consists in an enunciation which says that its 
object is otherwise than it in fact is. Hence, a being of reason is 
produced only “occasionally and dispositively” through simple appre- 
hension. Much less is it produced through sensation, for although 
sensation sometimes perceives an object othérwise than it is in fact, 
it does not perceive it other than it can be by the absolute power of 
God—and thus it does not conceive an object through an essentially 
false act.” This is also true of the imagination, which only unites 
certain external shapes of distinct things, shapes that might be drawn 





5! Cf.: “Caeterum Deus cognoscens Ens rationis, liberatur in nostra sen- 
tentia ab omni fictione etiam apprehensiva; quae est aliquis defectus modi 
cognoscendi perfectioris, id est nequidem apprehensive fingentis.” Moraw- 
ski, Totius philosophiae, d. 1, qu. 2, VII (29). 

92 “Nempe Deus, juxta nos, solum cognoscit reflexe-nostras de objectis 
realibus fictiones, dissentiendo ipsis: at in sententia opposita, Deus cogno- 
scendo comprehensive nostras fictiones, deberet etiam cognoscere objectum 
ipsarum quatenus ab ipsis repraesentatum: quod cum per Oppositos sit ob- 
jectum distinctum ab omni ente reali, apprehensum per modum entis. realis; 
deberet etiam Deus apprehendere illud simili modo; quod est fingere appre- 
hensive”; Morawski, Totius philosophiae, d. 1, qu. 2, VII (p. 29). 

33 “Infertur tandem, Ens rationis, quod per Philosophum (ut dixi) est 
necessario falsum, simpliciter loquendo fieri per secundam operationem in- 
tellectus, quia absolute loquendo falsitas consistit in enuntiatione,-secus di- 
cente esse objectum, quam sit a parte rei; unde solum occasionaliter et 
dispositive fit ens rationis per primam apprehensionem”; ibid., IX (p. 30). 

%4 “Multo vero minus fit per sensum, quia hic licet secus aliquando per- 
cipiat objectum, quam sit de facto, non tamen quam possit esse de potentia 
absoluta, et sic non concipit objectum per actum essentialiter falsum”; ibid. 
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by a pencil, but does not get to the essences of those things.” 
Whether a being of reason can be made by the will is, Morawski says, 
only a question of name. It is commonly denied, inasmuch as the 
will, since it bears upon what is foreknown, presupposes a being of 
reason made by the intellect, when and if it bears upon the impossi- 
ble.” From this it is clear, he tells us, what a being of reason is, and 
by what power and through what act it is made, and also by what 
power and act it is known.” 


IX 


At this point, thanks to Morawski, we can play the two positions 
off each other in a series of arguments and counter-arguments. 
Thanks to Morawski, that is, inasmuch as he has first summarized 
eight arguments of Carleton (cited nominatim), Mauro, Semery, and ` 
others allied with them, and then, after giving his.own position, has 
returned to answer them. 

First, says Morawski, they argue that items like a goat-stag, an- 
other God, the Divine Word as a creature, the Holy Spirit not pro- 
ceeding from the Son, the negation of God, the simultaneity of contra- 
dictories,* an impossible thing, and so forth, are conceived, if only 
for the reason that they must be understood by both parties to any 





%5« | . quod verum est etiam de Imaginatione, quae solum conjungit 


inter se quasdam figuras externas rerum distinctarum, etiam penicillo ex- 
primibiles, nec pertingit ad essentias rerum”; ibid. This view, which departs 
from Suárez (cf. DM, 54.2.18 [26:1023-—4]), is similar to that of most sev- 
enteeth-century Jesuits; cf. e.g.: A. Ruvio, S.J., Logica mexicana, Tract. de 
nat. entis rationis, dub. 4 (74-5); P. Hurtado de Mendoza, S.J., Dis- 
put. metaphys. d. 19, s. 5, n. 84 (955); and G. De Rhodes, S.J., Philosophia 
peripatetica (Lugduni: Sumpt. Huguetan et Baribier, 1671), I, d. 2, q. 1, 
s. 2, n. 2 (19). 

- %® “An vero Ens rationis fiat per voluntatem? quaestio est de nomine. 
Communiter negatur, quia voluntas cum feratur in praecognitum, supponit 
Ens rationis factum ab intellectu, si quando fertur in impossibile”; Morawski, 
Totius philosophiae, d. 1, q. 2, IX (p. 30). 

9” “Atque ex his patet quid sit Ens rationis, a qua potentia, et per qualem 
actum fiat, ac etiam per qualem cognoscatur”; ibid. 

° Remark here the language of Averroes and its inclusion on the side of 
those affirming impossible beings distinct from all those which are possible. 
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dispute about them.® However, inasmuch as they are self-contradic- 
tory, they cannot be real outside the mind. Accordingly, a goat-stag, 
for example, as it is conceived and as it is self-contradictory, will be 
distinct from and supplementary to all real beings.’ 

From what he has already said, Morawski answers, it is clear 
that all chimerical terms are second intentional and that what they 
signify is real beings standing under some essentially false judgment. 
These real beings as they stand under such a judgment are reflexly 
affirmed to be real by one party to the dispute and are reflexly denied 
by the other party, that is to say, in the way in which they are ex- 
pressed by that judgment.’ 

A second argument of his adversaries, says Morawski, is that 
when an Arian says that the Divine Word is a creature, not only does 
he conceive the Word and a creature, but he also conceives some 
object which is signified by the “is,” an object which is in fact a 
chimerical identity. Therefore, he is conceiving some self-contradic- 
tory object.” Were it otherwise, the proposition spoken by the Arian 
would not differ in its object from that which a Catholic would speak 
in contradiction to it.’ 





Cf: “. . . quia non potest explicari quodnam Ens reale concipiatur, 
dum concipiuntur hi termini: Hircocervus, Identitas hirci cum cervo, Alter 
Deus, Verbum esse creaturam, Spiritus Sanctus non procedens a Filio, Nega- 
tio Dei, Simultas contradictoriorum, Impossibile, aliique similes de quibus 
cum saepe disputetur; oportet eos ex utraque parte a disputantibus praeco- 
gnosci”; ibid., d. 1, qu. 2, n. 1 (p. 14). For this argument, cf. S. Mauro, Quaes- 
tiones, qu. 48, resp. (I, 483-4). 

100 “Nec potest dici, Identitatem hirci cum cervo esse realem: nam iden- 
titas inter hircum et cervum et non unit sua extrema, ut omnes fatentur; et 
unit, quia est identitas hirci cum cervo, concepta a nobis ut quid connexum 
cum ipsis: adeoque est implicatoria, et distincta ab omni ente reali ac supra- 
numeraria”; Morawski, Totius philosophiae, d. 1, qu. 2, I (p. 14). 

101 “rgo constat ex dictis omnes terminos chimaericos . . . esse se- 
cundo-intentionales, et per eos semper significari aliqua Entia realia, ut sub- 
stantia alicui judicio essentialiter falso, quae proinde entia realia, ut tali 
judicio substantia, ab altero disputantium per actum reflexum affirmantur, 
ab altero negantur dari a parte rei, tali modo, quali exprimuntur per illud 
judicium”; ibid., ad 1 (pp. 30-1). 

102 “Quando dicit Arrianus: Verbum est creatura, non solum concipit 
Verbum et creaturam, sed etiam aliquod objectum significatum per To est, 
quod objectum est utique identitas chimerica. Concipit ergo aliquid implica- 
torium ex parte objecti”; ibid., n. 2 (p. 14). 

103” alioquin praefata propositio Arriana, non differret objecto ab 
hac contradictoria Catholica; Verbum non est creatura, . . .” ibid. 
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Morawski’s answer to this ‘second argument is once again that 
contradictory propositions do not differ with respect to their termi- 
nating objects but rather with respect to their way of tending toward 
those objects.“ Thus, he says, according to Aristotle, for opposite 
acts (of judgment) there are opposite verifying objects, but not oppo- 
site terminating objects.’” In line with this, Morawski says, one need 
in no way concede that in affirmative propositions an apprehended 
identity of the extremes moves toward and dictates assent. For in 
many cases, even after that identity has been apprehended, what fol- 
lows is dissent. In all events, a fictitious identity, which does not and 
cannot exist, cannot exercise a motive force (for assent). For such 
a force, which causes the act, belongs only to a real being, since, as 
St. Thomas says, what is not is the cause of nothing. ° 

Third, says Morawski, his adversaries argue that of these two 
contradictory propositions, (1) “An identity between God and a crea- 
ture can be conceived,” and (2) “An identity between God and a 
creature cannot be conceived,” if indeed the first is false then the 
second is true.” Necessarily then, there cannot be in both proposi- 
tions a real identity between God and a creature. Otherwise the first 
proposition (which sub-audits the affirmation of such identity) would 





1% “Dictum jam est et infra dicetur Disp. 2. qu. 2. ad 2. propositiones 
contradictorias, non differe objecto terminativo, sed modo tendendi”; 
Morawski, Totius philosophiae, d. 1, qu. 2, ad. 2 (p. 32). 

1% “Philosophus etiam solum vult oppositorum actuum esse opposita 
objecta verificativa, non autem terminativa, . . .”; ibid. 

106 “Concedi vero nullatenus debet, determinativum et motivum ad as- 
sensum in propositionibus affirmativis, esse identitatem extremorum appre- 
hensam; cum post ilam apprehensam saepe sequatur dissensus, Certe iden- 
titas ficta, quae nec est, nec esse potest, non potest exercere vim motivam, 
cum haec sit vis causativa actus, soli enti reali conveniens: Quod autem non 
est nullius est causa, ut ait S. Thomas 3. cont. Gent. c. 10”; ibid. For St. 
Thomas, cf.: “Quod non est, nullius est causa. Omnem igitur causam oportet 
esse ens aliquod”; Summa Contra Gentiles IN, c. 10. For sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century Jesuits on the distinction here between apprehension 
and assent, cf. Leo W. Keeler, The Problem of Error from Plato to Kant 
(Rome: Gregorian University Press, 1934), 121-40. 

107 Cf.: “Ex his contradictoriis propositionibus: Identitas inter Deum et 
creaturam potest concipi: Identitas inter Deum et creaturam non potest con- 
cipi; siquidem prior affirmativa dicitur esse falsa; jam secunda in negativa erit 
vera, juxta canones Logicos”; Morawski, Totius philosophiae, d. 1, qu. 2, n. 3 
(p. 15). 
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be true, and the second proposition (which sub-audits the negation 
of such identity) would be false. Accordingly, their point is that 
(apart from any real identity) a false or chimerical identity can be 
conceived.!~ A similar argument can be formulated as follows. Of 
both these propositions, (1) “A created God is possible,” and (2) “A 
created God is not possible,” the subject is necessarily a chimerical 
God (distinct, that is, from any real or possible God). Otherwise the 
first proposition would be true and the second would be false. There- 
fore, they conclude, a chimerical God can be conceived.” 

To this Morawski answers that the subject of both the first two 
contradictory propositions (“An identity between God and a creature 
can be conceived” and “An identity between God and a creature can- 
not be conceived”) is some indeterminate or confused real identity, 
not as it is in itself, but as falsely applied in an intentional way to the 
true God and a real creature. Of an identity of this kind it is falsely 
affirmed, and truly denied, that it is knowable as a term of first inten- 
tion, since it is rather known only reflexly as a term of second inten- 
tion. For it is nothing else than a real being known in an improper 
way." Similarly, we must say of those other propositions (“A cre- 
ated God is possible” and “A created God is not possible”) that they 
proceed reflexly about a real God and a real creature, as intentionally 





108 Cf: “Oportet ergo ut [in] utraque propositione non veniat ex parte 
subjecti Identitas realis: alioquin e contra, prior affirmativa erit vera, 
(Verum enim est, quod Identitas realis possit concipi,) posterior autem nega- 
tiva erit falsa, (falsum enim est quod Identitas realis non possit concipi)”; 
Morawski, Totius philosophiae, d. 1, qu. 2, n. 3 (p. 15). 

109 “Hy his propositionibus: Deus creatus est possibilis: Deus creatus 
non est possibilis; ut affirmativa sit fal[sa] . . . [et] negativa sit vera, opor- 
tet ut in utraque pro subjecto veniat Deus chimaericus, alioquin vera erit 
affirmativa, et falsa negativa, . . . Potest igitur concipi Deus chimaeri- 
cus”; ibid. (pp. 15-16). 

110 “Dicendum ex propositionibus illis contradictoriis, utriusque sub- 
jectum esse aliquam indeterminate seu confuse identitatem realem, non 
quidem secundum se, sed ut falso applicatam intentionaliter Deo vero et 
creaturae reali, atque de hujusmodi identitate falso affirmari, vere autem 
negari, quod sit cognoscibilis, scilicet tanquam Terminus primae intentionis, 
cum potius solum cognoscatur reflexe, ut Terminus secundae intentionis; 
siquidem nihil aliud est; quam ens reale indebito modo cognitum”; ibid., ad 
3 (p. 33). Compare and contrast the last thought here with Suárez (DM, 
54.3.4 [26:1027]) saying that a being of reason is known in an improper but 
not false way. 
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joined together by some essentially false judgment, and so in their 
regard only the affirmative proposition is false.’"! 

Morawski reports a fourth argument of his opponents: Whoever 
denies something must know what he is denying. Therefore, he who 
denies that an impossible object is known must by that very fact 
know that object. But that falsifies his proposition. This argument, 
says Morawski, is thought by certain more recent authors to be a 
kind of “Achilles in support of chimerae.”!” 

In answer, Morawski says, this Achilles of his adversaries is slain 
with a simple distinction. If they mean that he who denies something 
knows that thing which he denies either directly or reflexly, he con- 
cedes their point. If, however, their argument means that someone 
who denies something always knows that thing directly, Morawski 
disagrees.!! For when someone denies that an (impossible) being of 
reason can be known on the side of the object, that person is re- 
flecting upon his opponents’ proposition, which intentionally sepa- 
rates possibility and reality from a knowable object. He is reflexly 
denying that the knowable and the possible are so separated, for the 
reason that every knowable (understand directly knowable) thing is 
possible and real.” 





‘11 “Similiter de aliis illis propositionibus dicendum, eas reflexe proce- 
dere de Deo et creatura realibus, ut conjunctis intentionaliter per aliquod 
judicium essentialiter falsum, ideoque ex illis solam affirmativam propositio- 
nem esse falsam; . . .”; Totius philosophiae, d. 1, qu. 2, ad 3 (p. 33). 

12 “Qui negat aliquid, debet cognoscere id quod negat. Ergo pariter 
negans cognosci ex parte objecti impossibile seu Ens rationis, debet illud 
eo ipso cognoscere ex parte objecti, et se falsificat suam propositionem. Et 
hoc argumentum a quibusdam RR. reputatur esse Achilles pro chimaeris”; 
Morawski, Totius philosophiae, d. 1, qu. 2, n. 4 (p. 16). I have not yet found 
anyone claiming this argument to be an “Achilles.” However, the argument 
itself is common enough (cf. e.g. Carleton, Philosophia universa, Logica, 
d. 13, s. 5, n. 1 [p. 69]) and goes back at least to Suárez (cf. DM, 54.1.7 
[26:1017]). 

"8 Cf.: “Quidquid dixeris, tuum Achillem sternis; sterno et ego hac unica 
distinctione. Qui aliquid negat, illud cognoscit vel directe vel reflexe, con- 
cedo quod dicitur: cognoscit semper directe, nego quod dicitur”; Totius phi- 
-losophiae, d. 1, qu. 2, ad 4 (p. 34). 

114 “Ttaque dum quis negat posse ex parte objecti cognosci Ens rationis, 
reflectit se supra propositionem Adversariorum, separantem intentionaliter 
ab objecto cognoscibili possibilitatem et realitatem, negatque reflexe, cogno- 
scibile et possibile tali modo se habere, quali modo repraesentantur per 
propositionem Adversariorum, quae dividit intentionaliter istos terminos, in 
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The fifth argument of Morawski’s adversaries is that the contra- 
dictory of any term can be conceived as distinct from it. Hence, the 
contradictory of real being as such may be conceived as distinct from 
it. Therefore, something distinct from real being as such, or some- 
thing distinct from all real being, can be conceived. However, be- 
cause the contradictory of real being as such is real nonbeing re- 
moved from all real beings, even God himself, which is impossible, 
it follows that there can be conceived something impossible which is 
distinct from all real being.’”” 

In answer to this fifth argument, Morawski says that since con- 
tradictory terms must relate to the same object, a term which is con- 
tradictorily opposite to another term cannot be conceived as distinct 
from it on the side of the object but only on the side of the acts 
which that object terminates. This will be insofar as the same termi- 
nating object is apprehended relative to contradictory affirmative and 
negative judgments.""® Accordingly, a term which is contradictorily 
opposed to real being as such, that is, nonreal being as such or the 
nonbeing of all real beings, does not have to be known as something 
on the side of the terminating object distinct from real being as such, 
but only as something distinct on the side of the act which it con- 
notes. That will be insofar as nonreal being as such is all real being 
as it connotes a negative judgment which is disposed to all real being 





re indivisos; cum omne cognoscibile sit possibile et reale, ut probatum est”; 


id. 

5 Cf.: “Cujuscumque termini potest concipi contradictorium, tanquam 
distinctum ab ipso. Ergo etiam contradictorium entis realis ut sic, debet 
concipi tanquam distinctum ab ipso. Ergo ulterius aliquid distinctum ab 
ente reali ut sic, seu quod idem est, aliquid distinctum ab omni- ente reali, 
potest concipi, nempe contradictorium entis realis ut sic. Et quia hoc contra- 
dictorium entis realis ut sic, est non ens reale, destruens omnia entia realia, 
etiam ipsum ens necessarium, nempe Deum, quod non ens est impossibile, 
ut patet; sequitur quod aliquod’ impossibile possit concipi ut distinctum ab 
omni ente reali”; Morawski, Totius philosophiae, d. 1, qu. 2, n. 5 (p. 15). 

u6 Cf.: “Quoniam termini contradictorii debent procedere de eodem ob- 
jecto, juxta illud D. Thomae 1. p. q. 17. a. 1. Opposita sunt circa idem: ideo 
terminus alteri contradictorie oppositus, non potest cognosci ut distinctus 
ab ipso ex parte objecti terminativi . . . sed tantum ex parte actus; qua- 
tenus scilicet in terminis contradictoriis apprehenditur idem objectum termi- 
nativum, relate ad judicia opposita, nempe ad affirmativum et negativum, 
tanquam ad sua connotata”; ibid., ad 5 (p. 35). 
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by way of aversion. At the same time, however, real being precisely 
as such connotes an opposite (affirmative) judgment." 

That is to say, even in simple apprehension, where the object of 
two opposite concepts is the same," that object is conceived relative 
to opposite judgments. Therefore, while the nonbeing of all real be- 
ings, even of God, contradictorily opposite to real being as such, is a 
chimera, this chimera need not be known as some object distinct 
from all real being.® Added to this, Morawski says it should be 
noted that a chimera contradictorily opposed to real being as such, 
is not being and nonbeing (that is, something self-contradictorily im- 
possible). For when one contradictory is removed the other is pos- 
ited, but when all real beings are removed there would not be posited 
being and nonbeing. Rather, there would be posited only the nonbe- 
ing of all beings. Therefore, a chimera contradictorily opposed to 
real being as such is precisely this nonbeing (rather than some impos- 
sible being or object).’”° 

A sixth argument his opponents make, says Morawski, is to the 
effect that a man can erroneously wish to be at once a man and an 
angel, or desire simultaneously to love and to hate something. In 
such cases he would be wishing what is self-contradictory. However, 





4” «Quapropter terminus contradictorie oppositus Enti reali ut sic, qui 
est Non ens reale ut sic, seu non esse omnium entium realium, non debet 
cognosci ut quid distinctum ex parte objecti terminativi . . . ab Ente reali 
ut sic, sed solum tanquam aliquid distinctum ex parte actus, quem connotat; 
quatenus scilicet Non ens reale ut sic, est omne ens reale, ut connotat judi- 
cium negativum, quod tendat in omne Ens reale per modum fugae; opposi- 
tum autem judicium connotat Ens reale ut sic; . . .”; Morawski, Totius phi- 
losophiae, d. 1, qu. 2, ad. 5 (p. 35). 

18“  _ tametsi utriusque conceptus oppositi idem sit objectum”; ibid. 

119 Cf: “Nempe hi termini, etiam in prima apprehensione, concipiuntur 
relate ad opposita judicia tanquam ad sua connotata. Quia vero idem Non 
esse omnium entium realium etiam Dei, contradictorie oppositum Enti reali 
ut sic, est chimaera, ideo neque haec chimaera debet cognosci ut quid dis- 
tinctum ab omni Ente reali”; ibid., (p. 35-6). 

120 “Rx hac autem occasione notandum est, quod chimaera contradic- 
torie opposita Enti reali ut sic, non sit Esse et Non esse; quia remoto uno 
contradictorio ponitur aliud, remotis autem omnibus entibus realibus, quae 
dicit Ens reale ut sic, non poneretur esse, et non esse, sed tantum poneretur 
non esse omnium entium: Ergo hoc praecise Non esse est chimaera contra- 
dictorie opposita Enti reali ut sic”; ibid. (p. 36). 


ê 
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because nothing is willed unless it is first known, he would first know 
something which is self-contradictory.! 

Briefly in reply to this sixth objection, Morawski says that when 
someone seeing pyrite desires it as gold, he in fact desires the pyrite 
which he sees and of which he for the moment falsely predicates that 
it is gold. In a similar way, when someone erroneously desires to be 
an angel, he is desirous of a real angelic nature, about which he 
falsely judges that it can be the nature of a man.’” 

His opponents’ seventh argument he reports as follows. If a 
being of reason is nothing other than real being or beings known in 
a certain way, it would follow that “another God,” would be given in 
reality. For that which is such that all of its parts are real, is itself 
real since a whole is nothing beyond its parts. On this supposition, 
however, another God would entail as its constitutive parts real cre- 
ated otherness, true Divinity, and a false cognition which would join 
them—all of which are given in reality.’ 

In answer to this seventh argument, Morawski says that a being 
of reason, taken “materially and objectively in itself,” is given either 

actually or potentially outside the intellect. However, taken “for- 
` mally, or as denominated by an essentially false cognition,” it cannot 
be given precisely as it is proposed through that cognition. There- 
fore, taken in this way it is extrinsically denominated nonreal, inas- 
much as nonreal equates with fictitious and false, although it can be 





121 “Potest homo ex errore velle esse Angelus, vel desiderare simulta- 
tem amoris cum odio: sed tunc vellet identitatem sui cum Angelo, vel sim- 
ultatem amoris cum odio, quod implicat: Ergo praecognosceret id quod im- 
plicat: quia nihil volitum, quin praecognitum”; ibid. n. 6 (p. 16). 

122 Cf.: “Sicut cum quis videns aurichalcum, amat illud ut aurum, amat 
revera aurichalcum, quod videt, et de quo interim falso praedicat, quod sit 
aurum: ita cum quis per errorem appetit esse Angelus, appetit naturam An- 
gelicam realem, de qua falso judicat, quod possit esse natura propria homi- 
nis. Idem dic de similibus exemplis”; Morawski, Totius philosophiae, d. 1, 
qu. 2, ad 6 (p. 36). 

123 “Si ens rationis nihil aliud esset quam ens reale, vel entia realia in 
debito modo cognita; sequeretur chimaeram, v.g. Alterum Deum, dari a parte 
rei: illud enim datur a parte rei, cujus omnes partes dantur a parte rei; cum 
totum nihil sit praeter suas partes: atqui admissa suppositione, Alter Deus, 
diceret tanquam partes sui constitutivas, Alteritatem realem creatam Divini- 
tatem, veram, et cognitionem falsam conjungentem haec extrema; quae 
omnia dantur a parte rei: Ergo daretur Alter Deus a parte rei”; ibid., n. 7 


(p. 19. 
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called real insofar as the real prescinds from any intentional being, 
even that which is unverifiable. However, to say this much of another 
God is no reason for anyone to worship him.! 

An eighth and final argument of his opponents, says Morawski, 
is that unless we could conceive something entirely distinct from 
possible things, it would follow that the commonly received definition 
of a being of reason, namely, that which has being only objectively 
in the intellect,” would be false. The reason would be that both a 
goat and a stag have being not just in the intellect, but also in extra- 
mental reality, either in themselves or in the active power of some 
cause.'76 

To this final argument Morawski’s reply is brief. The common 
definition of a being of reason is not to be taken as if a being of 
reason is an object which in itself could not be given outside the 
intellect. Rather, it should be taken to mean that a being of reason 
is an object which, in that precise way in which it is expressed in a 
fictionalizing intellect, cannot be given outside, but is given only 
within that fictionalizing intellect.” 


X 


With this essay I have just scratched the surface of what remains 
a vast, deep, and untapped mine for historians of philosophy. While 





124 “Ens rationis materialiter et objective sumptum, secundum se, datur 
actu vel potentia extra intellectum a parte rei, caeterum formaliter sumptum, 
seu’ ut denominatum a cognitione essentialiter falsa, dari non potest, tali 
scilicet modo; quali enuntiatur per illam cognitionem, et ideo sic sumptum 
denominatur extrinsece non reale, quatenus reale opponitur ficto et falso, 
licet possit dici reale quatenus reale abstrahit ab esse intentionali quali- 
cunque, etiam inverificabili. Hoc autem dicere etiam de altero Deo, non est 
cur sibi quisquam religioni ducat”; Morawski, Totius philosophiae, d. 1, qu. 
2, n. 7 (p. 17) and 7 (p. 36-7). 

12 For more on this, cf. Suárez, DM 54.1.6 as cited i in note 29 above. 

126 “Rursus sequeretur, malam esse illam receptam communiter defini- 
tionem Entis rationis, quod sit, Id quod habet esse tantum objective in intel- 
lectu. Cujus sequelae ratio est: quia tam Hircus, quam Cervus, non tantum 
dantur objective in nostro intellectu, sed dantur etiam a parte rei, vel in se, 
vel in potentia activa suae causae; . . .”; ibid., n: 8 (p. 17). 

“Definitio communis Entis rationis, non ita est accipienda, quasi Ens 
rationis sit illud objectum, quod secundum se non possit dari extra intel- 
lectum, ut probatum est hactenus: sed ita, ut Ens rationis sit illud objectum 
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the title of my paper speaks of “seventeenth-century debate,” in that 
century I have restricted myself to Jesuits in the wake of Suarez and 
mainly to Morawski versus Carleton. This is for two reasons. First, 
I know Suarez and his Jesuit successors better than I know others in 
the seventeenth century. Second, the text of Morawski is exact, it 
covers the main issues, and it is not broadly available. For that rea- 
son I have followed it closely and have reproduced it in my notes. 
In truth, however, there is more in both Morawski and Carleton, and 
much more in other Jesuit authors, that I could have treated. In this 
connection, a thought about relations of reason with which Suarez 
has closed his fifty-fourth disputation seems very applicable to impos- 
sible objects. “They can be multiplied almost to infinity by the fic- 
tions or the reflections of the intellect.”’” 

However, in my own closing, let me pick up on the multiplication 
of impossible items and then two other things which in passing sug- 
gest a small part of what is in the mine to which I just referred. On 
the multiplication of impossibles, I direct the reader to Giovan Bat- 
tista Tolemei, S.J. (1653-1725), who like Morawski refused to ac- 
cept any impossible objects as such distinct from real or possible 
ones. Nevertheless, he thinks, there are many more impossible terms 
than possible terms. For the number of impossibles is a function of 
the possible combinations of possibles. Thus from two possible 
terms, say “man” and “horse,” there can result only one impossible, 
“man-horse.” From three possible terms, say “man,” “horse,” and 
“lion,” there can result four impossibles, “man-horse,” “man-lion,” 
“lion-horse,” and “man-lion-horse.” Similarly, from four terms there 
can result eleven impossibles, from five terms twenty-six impossibles, 
and so on “according to the rule of combinations.” Whence Tolemei 
declares: incomparably more impossibles than possibles can be at 
least spoken of, if not known.’ 





quod tali modo, quali exprimitur in intellectu fingente, nequeat dari extra 
intellectum, sed tantum detur in intellectu fingente”; ibid., ad 8 (p. 37). 

28 Cf: “, . | in infinitum fere multiplicari possunt per fictiones vel re- 
flexiones intellectus”; DM, 54.6.11 (26:1041). 

129 Cf. de Backer-Sommervogel, Bibliothèque, 8, cols. 86-9. 

13 Cf.: “Empossibilia plura sunt, quam possibilia: e.g. per identitatem, 
quot dantur termini disparati, seu repugnantes tot dantur possibilia, e.g. 
homo, leo, equus etc. sed ex istis possunt fieri plures collectiones, adeoque 
etiam identitates, quam sint ipsae unitates seu termini, excepto solum bina- 
rio. Nam ex duobus terminis possibilibus fit tantum unum impossibile v.g. 
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The second suggestion of the riches to be mined from this topic 
comes from Semery, whom I have identified as a proponent of impos- 
sible objects. Two centuries before Lewis Carroll and his Snark, 
Semery has briefly discussed the logic which would be involved in 
“hunting a goat-stag.” His question is whether one can have practical 
knowledge of an impossible object.'*! Despite his own espousal of 
such objects, Semery thinks not. For practical knowledge leads to 
the effecting of its object, which is obviously not going to happen in 
the case of an impossible object.” But then there is a further ques- 
tion. If someone thinks the capture of a goat-stag is possible, can he 
not logically take steps to that end? Can he not logically set up nets, 
array dogs in a circle, and do other things leading to that impossible 
object which is the capture of a goat-stag?’* The response of Semery 
is to deny that such a man has a practical cognition leading to the 
impossible capture of a goat-stag. Instead, what that man has is 
practical cognition leading to the placing of the nets, to the circling 
of the dogs, and other possible things of this nature. Just as these 
` things are not means toward an impossible end, so also the practical 
knowledge which is in the hunter is not a means leading to the cap- 
ture of a goat-stag. 





homo equus: ex tribus vero quatuor impossibilia: e.g. ex homine, equo, leone 
fiunt ista: homo-equus, homo-leo, leo-equus, homo-equus-leo. Pariter ex qua- 
tuor terminis fiunt undecim impossibilia, ex quinque viginti-sex, et ita suc- 
cessive juxta requlam combinationum. Unde incomparabiliter plura impos- 
sibilia saltem nominari possunt, si non cognosci, quam possibilia”; Joannes 
Baptista Ptolemaeus, S.J., Philosophia mentis, et sensuum secundum 
utramque Aristotelis Methodum Pertractata: Metaphysice et empirice (Ro- 
mae: Impens. Sangermani Corvi, 1702), Dissertatio XLII (De impossibili et 
ente rationis), Sect. I, n. IV (p. 211). 

181" |, an dari possit cognitio practica de objecto impossibili”; Trien- 
nium phil., Annus primus, Logica, Disp. 1, qu. 5 (An Logica sit speculativa 
an practica), art. ult. (p. 221). 

132 Cf.: “Nam: nulla cognitio rei impossibilis est directiva ad effectionem 
objecti cogniti: Omnis cognitio practica est directiva ad effectionem objecti 
cogniti: ergo nulla cognitio practica est objecti impossibilis”; ibid. 

_ Cf: “Dices: putet aliquis capi posse Hircocervum, hoc posito ibit 
venatum; feret secum retia, ducet canes, et adhibebit media ad capiendum 
Hircocervum; ergo habebit cognitionem dirigentem ad capturam hircocervi: 
captura Hircocervi est aliquid impossibile: ergo habebit cognitionem dirigen- 
tem ad impossibile”; ibid., (p. 22). 

4 Cf: “Resp. admissa hypothesi, negando, quod hic homo habeat co- 
gnitionem dirigentem ad capturam Hircocervi. Cognitio, quam habet, dirigit 
ad dispositionem retium, circumdictionem canum, et ad alia huiusmodi, 
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A third and final thing whose glint may catch the eye of an histor- - 
ical prospector comes from another proponent of impossible objects, 
Semery’s probable teacher, Sylvester Mauro. Mauro affirms that God 
knows impossible objects, for example, another God. In fact, he has 
revealed “I am God and there is not another God besides Me.” But 
He could not have revealed this, unless He somehow knew another 
God. Mauro also thinks that God knows as many impossible ob- 
jects as there can be incompossible predicates combined by our intel- 
lects. And because there can be many, and even many without end, 
therefore God knows many and even infinite impossibles.” Again, 
Mauro thinks that God sees what everyone would do, even freely, if 
per impossibile he were identified with this or that other being. For 
instance, what I would do if I were the angel Michael. For God sees 
that I would do what the angel Michael would do; and, supposing 
that I were the angel Michael, he sees that the angel Michael would 
do what I would do. And because we would often do opposite things, 
he sees that, on this impossible supposition, in many instances we 
would do opposite things simultaneously. For that very reason, such 
a supposition cannot be posited in actual fact (even though we and 
God may think of it).!°” 

Other things connected with impossible objects, both in the sev- 
enteenth century and up to present time, are myriad. Coming to 


quae sunt possibilia. Quemadmodum autem haec non sunt media ad capien- 
dum Hircocervum, quia non datur medium ad impossibile, ita etiam cognitio, 
quae est in venatore, nec ita est medium ad capiendum Hircocervum’”; ibid. 

135 “Ad sextum concedo quod Deus cognoscit impossibile ex. gr. al- 
terum Deum. De facto enim revelavit, ego sum Deus, et non est alius Deus 
praeter me; sed non potuisset revelare, quod non datur alter Deus nisi co- 
gnosceret alterum Deum cognitione negativa ipsius; ergo etc”; Quaestiones 
philosophicae, q. 48, ad 6 (1, 489). 

136 “Concedo etiam, quod Deus tot impossibilia cognoscit, quot ab intel- 
lectu fieri possunt combinationes praedicatorum incompossibilium; et quia 
possunt fieri tales combinationes plures, et plures sine termino, ideo cogno- 
scit impossibilia plura, et plura sine termino”; ibid. 

137 “Concedo etiam, quod videat quid unumquodque esset facturum, 
etiam libere, si per impossibile identificaretur cum hoc, vel illo ente, ex. gr. 
quid ego essem facturus, si essem Angelus Michael; videt enim quod essem 
facturus illud ipsum, quod est facturus Angelus Michael; et videt quod An- 
gelus Michael esset facturus ex illa suppositione, quod ego sum facturus; et 
quia saepe essemus facturi contraria, videt quod in illa suppositione impos- 
sibili in multis casibus essemus facturi contraria simul, et propter hoc ipsum 
talis suppositio poni non potest”; ibid., (489). 
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I 


W iex HUME IS MENTIONED in connection with Kant’s theory of ex- 
perience, we tend to think only of the problem of the application of 
the categories to appearances, the solution to which is found in the 
Transcendental Deduction of the Categories and the Analytic of Prin- 
ciples of the Critique of Pure Reason. Yet it often goes unremarked, 
or at least is not paid much attention, that this is only the second of 
a two-stage response to the Humean challenge, of which the Meta- 
physical Deduction of the Categories (chapter 1 of the Analytic of 
Concepts) is the first. For Hume did not only call upon philosophers 
to justify their assumption that metaphysical concepts like cause and 
effect hold necessarily and universally of appearances, he defied 
them also to show that any such concepts are actually in our posses- 
sion in the first place: 


Since the Essays of Locke and Leibniz, or rather since the rise of meta- 
physics . . . no event has transpired which could have been more de- 
cisive to the fate of this science than the attack made upon it by David 
Hume. . . . Hume principally targeted a single, but important meta- 
physical concept, namely, the connection of cause and effect (and so 
too its derivative concepts like force and action). He demanded that 
reason, which allegedly produced this concept in its womb, stand to 
account and answer him, by what right she thinks she can supply any- 
thing so that, by positing it, something else must thereby necessarily 
also be posited; for this is what the concept of cause prescribes. He 
irrefutably demonstrated that it is wholly impossible for reason, a priori 
and from concepts, to think any such combination (Verbindung), since 
it contains necessity; it cannot however be foreseen how, because 
something is, something else must necessarily also be, and thus how 
the concept of such a connection can be established a priori. From 
this Hume concluded that reason utterly deludes itself with this con- 
cept, which it falsely holds to be its own child, since it is nothing at all 
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but a bastard (Bastard) of imagination, which, impregnated by experi- 
ence, has brought certain representations under the law of association, 
and imputes an objective necessity [arising] from insight to a subjective 
necessity originating from itself (custom). He then concluded from this 
that reason has no capacity at all to think such connections, even in 
general, because her concepts would then be mere fictions, and all her 
pretended a priori cognitions would be nothing but mislabeled common 
experiences, which is just to say that there would be no metaphysics ` 
at all, and could be none.! 


Kant lauded Hume for posing the question of the origin of the con- 
cept of cause and effect and distinguishing it from that of the indis- 
pensability of its use (“were the former ascertained, then the condi- 
tions of its use and the scope of its validity would already be given 
of themselves.”)” Yet, Hume’s own account of the origin of the con- 
cept of cause and effect in custom was, in Kant’s eyes, tantamount 
to a denial that any such concept exists: “The concept of cause so 
obviously contains the concept of a necessity of connection with an 
effect and of a strict universality of the rule that it would be com- 
pletely lost if, as Hume has done, we sought to derive it from... a 
custom of connecting representations.”’ To redeem cause and effect, 
along with other metaphysical concepts, Kant had therefore to find a 
way to reconcile their putative a priori origin and objectivity with 
Hume’s insight that we are endowed with no concept of a necessary 
connection in objects, be they things in themselves or appearances.* 

Kant took up the issue of origin in the Metaphysical Deduction 
of the Categories.” He sought to demonstrate that the concepts of 
metaphysics, considered in themselves, are mere logical functions, 
that is, ways of synthesizing concepts to form judgments (irrespective 
of whether they are analytic or synthetic.)® Accordingly, the meta- 
physical concept of substance/accident contains nothing more than 





1 Kants Gesammelte Schriften (henceforth, “KGS”), (Berlin and Leip- 
zig: Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1911), 4:257-8. All quota- 
tions from Kant’s writings are my own translations taken from this edition. 
Citations will be made to this edition; in the case of published works, I will 
refer to them by title also. The sole exception is the Critique of Pure 
Reason (henceforth, “CPR”) for which I shall be translating from the Ray- 
mond Schmidt edition (Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1990) and citing the 
page numbers of the original (A and B) editions (1781 and 1787). 

2 Immanuel Kant, Prolegomena to any Future Metaphysics, 259; KGS, 
vol. 3. : 

3 CPR, B5. 

1 See Kant, Prolegomena, §27; KGS, vol. 3. 

5 See CPR, A79/B105 and Kant, Prolegomena, 4; KGS, 3:260. 

ê See CPR, B13in. 
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the logical form of subject/predicate, whereby any arbitrary pair of 
concepts may be united in a judgment; cause and effect merely the 
hypothetical form of judgment, whereby any arbitrary pair of judg- 
ments may be united as condition and conditioned; totality the form 
of subordination of one concept to another whereby any species of 
the one has the other as its genus; and so forth. Logical functions 
are what remain after we abstract from all content of the concepts 
in a judgment; they are merely the various ways in which any con- 
cept, or judgment, may be combined with any other (universally/ 
particularly, positively/negatively, and so on), and so are utterly de- 
void of objective sense or signification.’ More importantly, they com- 
prise the totality of that which may be attributed to the understanding 
taken by itself, in isolation from the other faculties of the mind: sensi- 





T See CPR, A95, A136/B175, A239/B298, A244—5, B305-6, A349, B428, 
and B431. The logical functions are principles not of subsumption (of things 
under concepts), but subordination and coordination (relations between 
concepts or judgments and other concepts or judgments). For example, the 
function of universal judgment, All As are Bs, does not concern individual 
things, but only universals; it says that every concept subordinate to A is 
also subordinate to B (if A = men and B = mortal, then any concept that is 
a species of man—for instance, democrat, waiter, CEO, dogcatcher—is a 
species of mortal), where individuals never enter in (except if, like Leibniz, 
one allows for a species infima). For Kant, pure general logic is the doctrine 
of pure intellect (see A52—-5/B76—9); and since intellect is a strictly discur- 
sive capacity to judge, not a capacity to intuit, logic has no place in it for 
anything but universals. Even the singular function of the quantity of judg- 
ment (which signifies merely a use of universals in judgment—see note 54 
below) is indistinguishable in pure general logic from universal judgements 

- (see A71/B96). In general logic, there are no concepts of objects, nothing 
objective whatsoever (least of all concepts of necessary connections be- 
tween objects whose concepts are not analytically related); any question of 
the subsumption of objects under concepts takes us beyond general to spe- 
cial logic. Hence, the categories belong not to general logic but to special 
(viz. transcendental) logic; for implicit in their conception is a relation to 
sensibility and its pure synthesis in imagination, whereupon alone pure con- 
cepts of an object of intuition—which is what the categories are (see B144- 
5 and B159)—become possible (conversely, intuitions only acquire the logi- 
cal character of individuals when sensibility is thus brought into relation to 
understanding; apart from that relation, they are immediate, but devoid of 
logical characteristics—contrary to a widespread view among commenta- 
tors that individuality is, for Kant, a—or even the—defining feature of intu- 
ition). For a detailed study of the nature of Kant’s logic as subordinative 
rather than subsumptive (by contrast with Wolff), see Béatrice Longuenesse, 
Le Pouvoir de juger (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1993); and for 
a study showing this to have been a feature common to the thought of the 
major philosophers of the seventeenth century, see Jean-Claude Pariente, 
L’Analyse du langage á Port-Royal. Six études logico-grammaticales 
(Paris: Editions de Minuit, 1985). See also note 69 below. 
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bility, desire, and feeling. The understanding, for Kant, is the capacity 
to judge (Vermögen zu urteilen); it is not, when considered without 
relation to other faculties, a faculty of concepts, rules, principles, or 
even categories. Indeed, if categories may be said to express any 
content at all, it is simply and solely the relation of the understanding 
to another faculty. In the case of sensibility—a faculty comprising 
the manifold of the senses and its synthesis in imagination— catego- 
ries are obtained when this synthesis is represented universally and 
a priori,’ and so represent the “pure synthetic unity of the manifold 
in general.”’° Similarly, the categories tabulated in the Critique of 
Practical Reason express the relation of the capacity to judge (under- 
standing) to the capacity of desire (Begehrungsvermégen). Thus, 
aside from “their possibility as a priori cognitions of objects of an 
intuition in general,”"’ the categories of the first Critique are nothing 
over and above sheer logical forms, through which no objective nec- 





8 See A69/B94 and KGS, 20:271-325. This point has been elaborated in 
great detail and established to a high degree of certainty by Longuenesse. 
See Longuenesse, Le Pouvoir de juger. By contrast, Klaus Reich operated 
on the assumption that the categories can be directly derived from the unity 
of apperception, without reference to any other faculty. See Klaus Reich, 
Die Vollständigkeit der Kantischen Urteilskraft (Berlin: Richart Schoetz, 
1932). As a result, he did not recognize the need to consider how, by his 
principles, the table of categories in the Critique of Practical Reason can 
be derived from the logical functions when the understanding is set into 
relation not to sensibility but to the faculty of desire (will). More impor- 
tantly, Reich does not take into account the contingency of the logical func- 
tions relative to unity of apperception (see B145, analyzed in section II be- 
low), such that a being with a differently constituted, yet still sensibly condi- 
tioned, understanding might have different logical functions (and so too 
categories) than our own but nevertheless be capable of cognition and self- 
consciousness (apperception). This possibility would seem to obviate any 
putative derivation of the logical functions and categories directly from the 
principle of apperception, without reference to the findings of (general) logi- 
cians, such as Reich has attempted. (Kant, of course, tells us many times 
that the table of judgments is adapted from the logic textbooks of the day; 
see esp. A71/B96, B140-1, and Prolegomena, §39; KGS, vol. 4.) However, 
Reinhard Brandt seems to me to go too far the other way, effectively severing 
the notions of analysis and analytic unity in the Metaphysical Deduction of 
Categories from the analytic unity of apperception of the Transcendental De- 
duction. See his Die Urteilstafel, kritik der reinen Vernunft A67—76 (Ham- 
burg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1991). Only Longuenesse, in my view, has struck 
exactly the right balance, and, in consequence, her work represents a genuine 
milestone in recent Kant interpretation. (All three of the aforementioned 
works have appeared, or are soon to appear, in English translation.) 

° See CPR, A78/B103 and A821/B378. 

10 CPR, A138/B177. 

11 CPR, B159. 
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essary connection whatsoever can be thought; indeed, so entirely 
void of all content and objective import are they that even Hume 
almost certainly would have countenanced them.” 

But there is the rub: once having resolved the categories into 
bare logical functions, how to get them back. Categories arise when 
logical functions definitive of understanding are brought into relation 
with sensibility, through a process Kant characterized as “original 
acquisition,” to distinguish his position from innatism.’* However, 
sensibility, as Kant conceived it, could not be less suited to furnish 
materials appropriate for the application of logical forms. The senses 
do not make inferences, judge, generate concepts, determine, or re- 
flect; they merely furnish immediate intuition of juxtaposed and suc- 
cessive, yet utterly indeterminate, appearances.‘ Kantian sensibility, 
like understanding, has its own pure forms, space and time; but, as 





12 Kant’s interpretation of Hume finds ample support in the latter’s writ- 
ings (all references to Hume, unless otherwise indicated, are from A Treatise 
of Human Nature, ed. by L. A. Selby-Bigge and revised by P. H. Nidditch 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978): “When we speak of a necessary connexion 
betwixt objects, and suppose, that this connexion depends upon an efficacy 
or energy, with which any of these-objects are endow’d; in all these expres- 
sions, so apply’d, we have really no distinct meaning, and make use only of 
common words, without clear and determinate ideas” (Hume, Treatise, 162); 
“We suppose necessity and power to lie in the objects we consider, not in 
our mind, that considers them; notwithstanding it is not possible for us 
to form the most distant idea of that quality, when it is not taken for the 
determination of the mind, to pass from the idea of an object to that of its 
usual attendant” (ibid., 167); “We are led astray by a false philoso- 
phy . . . when we transfer the determination of the thought to external 
objects, and suppose any real intelligible connexion betwixt them; that being 
a quality, which can only belong to the mind that considers them” (ibid., 
168); “When we say we desire to know the ultimate and operating principle, 
as something, which resides in the external object, we either contradict 
ourselves, or talk without a meaning” (ibid., 267); “We have no idea of this 
connexion, nor even any distinct notion what it is we desire to know, when 
we endeavour at a conception of it”; David Hume, Enquiries Concerning 
Human Understanding and the Principles of Morals, ed. L. A. Selby-Bigge 
and revised by P. H. Nidditch (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1975), 77. 
Though Kant and Hume agree in reducing metaphysical concepts of objec- 
tive necessary connections to mere determinations of thought, Kant diverged 
from Hume by referring them not to custom (that is, psychology) but to 
bare logical functions. By so doing, Kant carved out a role for a distinct 
faculty of understanding, with its own special brand of representation (the 
concept), over and above custom-driven associative imagination, and thus 
positioned himself to refute psychological idealism without reverting to tra- 
ditional metaphysics. 

3 See KGS, 8:222-3. 

4 See CPR, A20/B34. 
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he was continually at pains to stress, these forms are entirely inde- 
pendent of discursive understanding (conception and judgment), and 
indeed are, in the most literal sense, inconceivable (“the original rep- 
resentation time . . . cannot be given through concepts”). More- 
over, the dependence only runs one way: if circumstances prevented 
the relation of understanding to sensibility, and the categories could 
not be obtained from the logical functions, sensibility would be in no 
way affected: 


Now that which, as representation, can precede all action of thinking 
anything is intuition, and, if it contains nothing but relations, form of 
intuition.’© It could very well happen that . . . in the sequential series 
of appearances nothing was offered which could yield a rule of synthe- 
sis, and thus nothing correspond to the concept of cause and effect, so 
that the concept would be entirely empty, null, and without meaning. 

Appearances would nevertheless offer objects to our intuition, for intu- 
ition in no way requires the functions of thought.’ 


To appreciate just how ill-adapted Kantian sensibility is to enter 
into relation with understanding, we need only to reflect on what its 
data are. In Kant’s theory of experience, understanding, by means of 
the categories, is imputed to be the author of nature itself,!* that is, 
it not only gives us experience of objects, but the objects themselves 
we experience." In particular, it is understanding, through the cate- 
gories substance, cause, and community, that first sets appearances 
into space and time. For the space and time, to which appearances 
conform in their intuition, are imperceptible (because pure), and so 
lack all reality in the field of appearances. Since this is just to say 
that appearances are devoid of the determinate existence in space 
and time characteristic of objects of experience, the task of endowing 
them with such an existence falls upon the categories.” Categorial 
understanding thus usurps the entire burden of objective representa- 
tion, leaving sensibility with effectively no role to play at all”! Obvi- 





15 CPR, A82/B48; see also CPR, B160n. 

16 CPR, B67. 

i CPR, A90-1/B123. 

18 See CPR, A126-7 and B164—5. 

See CPR, A111 and A158/B197. 

20 See CPR, A156/B195, A216/B263, and A239/B298. 

a Philosphers previous to Hume had at least supposed the data of the 
senses to have the order and coherence of a language, and the task of under- 
standing was to “read” it (whether as a world of objects in space and time, 
monads, or spirits). Kant’s Copernican experiment makes the transcenden- 
tal understanding itself the foundation of all order and coherence in appear- 
ances; CPR, Bxvi-xvii. 
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ously, however, none of this would be possible unless the under- 
standing were already in possession of its categories, which 
presupposes, in turn, that sensibility is related to understanding in 
the manner requisite for deriving the categories from logical func- 
tions. It is this presupposition that seems most susceptible to doubt. 
For, when one takes into account how great a role Kant attributed 
to categorial understanding and asks what the senses present to pre- 
categorial understanding (the bare capacity to judge), the answer 
must be: nothing more than a mere random congeries of data, ex- 
isting nowhere and nowhen, without rule, cause, connection, or Co- 
herence; subject-less, object-less, and, needless to say, thought-less. 
For Kant, it was by no means self-evident, but instead a mystery to 
be solved, that appearances are even thinkable at all.” So, how, 
from such utterly unintelligible beginnings, is it possible for thought 
to arise? What foundation can the senses possibly supply that would 
permit the exercise of our capacity to judge? 

Kant premised his system of experience on the combination of 
two faculties, sensibility and understanding, that are so totally incom- 
mensurate with one another as seemingly to doom his project from 
the start. Impelled by the Humean critique of metaphysical concepts, 
on the one hand, he stripped away all innate content from a priori 
understanding and reduced it to the vanishing point of mere logical 
_ functions,” but, on the other hand, by affirming the transcendental 
ideality of space and time as pure forms of sensibility, he denuded 
space and time of all empirical reality and any conceivable relation 
to discursive understanding. As a result, the two faculties are left 
with nothing whatever in common: the one is sheerly intellectual and 
discursive, the other sheerly sensible and intuitive; the one emptied 
of objective content, the other blind to it.“ One may well wonder 
whether Kant did not concede too much to Hume to have any chance 
of salvaging metaphysics from the rubble. Obviously, he himself be- 





22 See A89-1/B122-3, A121--2, B134, and A156/B195. 

23 On Kant’s anti-innatism, see Wayne Waxman, Kant’s Model of the 
Mind: A New Interpretation of Transcendental Idealism, pt 1 (Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1991). 

24 Tt is true that Kant never went so far as actually to deny that there is 
anything in which the sensible and intellectual agree, but he did hold that, if 
there is a “common root” from which they stem, it is forever undiscoverable, 
even by transcendental philosophy. See his remarks on the “common root” 
at A15/B29 and Anthropology, §31-c (see also KGS, 11:51). For a critique of 
Heidegger's contention that Kant affirmed the common root, and that it is 
none other than the imagination, see Waxman, Kant’s Model, 26 n. 9. 
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lieved that he understood how sensibility and understanding could 
enter into the relation necessary for thought without in any way com- 
promising their radical heterogeneity. Yet it is, to say the least, far 
from evident to us how, or even whether, this is possible. Instead, 
one may well suspect that in the end, Kant may have been obliged to 
abandon his commitment to respect the incommensurateness of the 
faculties, and, wittingly or not, himself committed the fallacy of tran- 
scendental amphiboly he laid at the door of Leibniz (for intellectualiz- 
ing the sensible) and Locke (for sensibilizing the intellectual).” The 
challenge confronting Kant was therefore this: how can the under- 
standing, as a mere capacity to judge, enter into that relation to sensi- 
bility necessary in order to transform the logical functions into cate- 
gories, and thence combine with sensibility to yield objects of 
experience, without in any way compromising the radical heterogene- 
ity of the faculties concerned? In short, how is thought possible? 

One cautionary remark before proceeding. My objective is to 
present the myriad elements and complexities of Kant’s theory of 
understanding in an orderly sequence of steps, so that something 
approaching a clear picture may emerge of how, from the data of 
sense perception, discursive thought arises (sensibility understand- 
ing), and how from this the understanding is then able to generate 
both experience and all its objects (understanding~sensibility). Un- 
doubtedly, some scholars will find features of this picture controver- 
sial and in need of greater justification than is possible here. This is a 
legitimate demand which I hope to satisfy on a subsequent occasion. 
Nevertheless, in view of the opacity of Kant’s thought to most read- 
ers, and the widespread skepticism about whether it is even so much 
as possible to exhibit his theory of understanding as a coherent, uni- 
fied scheme, even an imperfect picture, the accuracy of which has 
not been fully ascertained, is better than none. If it can supply a map 
to guide us through the Humean minefield to a theory of a mind- 
constituted world order, without gaps or inconsistencies cropping up 
along the way; that in itself is as powerful an argument for its accu- 
racy as one can require. 


I 


There are three solutions to the problem of the possibility of 
thought likely to occur to students of Kant’s philosophy; and it is 





3 CPR, A270—1/B326-7. 
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worth our while to consider why none of them are satisfactory, since 
this will enable us to determine the criteria a genuine solution will 
have to meet. What all three of these false paths have in common is 
_ the resort to a means between the extremes, a middle term homoge- 
neous to both, able to act as a bridge from intuition to thought, and 
thence to cognition. They are the following: transcendental schema- 
tism; pure imagination; and pure space and time. 

A. Schematism. The reason Kant’s Schematism chapter might 
be thought to contain an account of the possibility of thought is the 
striking resemblance certain passages in it bear to the accounts of 
universals found in Locke and Berkeley: 


To the concept of a triangle in general no image thereof would ever be 
adequate. For it would not attain the universality of the concept which 
renders it valid for all—right-angled or obtuse-angled, etc.—but would 
be restricted to only a part of this sphere. The schema of the triangle 
can never exist elsewhere than in thought, and signifies a rule of syn- 
thesis of the faculty of imagination in respect of pure figures in space. 
Still less does an object of experience or an image thereof ever attain 
[the universality of] the empirical concept; this concept always is im- 
mediately related to the schema of the faculty of imagination as a rule 
of determination of our intuition in conformity with a certain universal 
concept. The concept of dog signifies a rule according to which my 
faculty of imagination can trace the figuré of a four-footed animal uni- 
versally, without being confined either to some unique particular figure 
experience offers to me or to every possible image that I can exhibit 
in concreto.”® 


Just like his empiricist forebears, Kant denies that universality con- 
sists in some feature of images or in the aggregate totality of actual 
or possible?” images, but rather in the way the image, in itself individ- 
ual, is consciously regarded. The schema is a procedure of abstrac- 
tion, in accordance with which certain features of a perception are 
disregarded, and only a selected sample attended to, in the framing 
of an image. For example, if we conceptualize the sensory given as 
a dog, we have regard solely to those features prescribed by our 
concept, and abstract from all others (such as would distinguish, say, 
a chihuahua from a borzoi). While nothing in any way general is 
actually present before consciousness, the rule in accordance with 
which we direct our regard, and so recognize the image of a dog in 





26 CPR, A141/B180. 

7 See, for instance, the idea of wax as defined by Descartes in the 
Second Meditation. See Wayne Waxman, Hume’s Theory of Consciousnes. 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 254. : 
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the data of appearance, is, a universal procedure of thought, con- 
sciousness of which is the sole and entire content of the schema 
(that is, that in virtue of which alone we discriminate dogs from hu- 
mans, birds, and ashtrays). Everything else pertaining to universality 
is presumably a matter of language; but without this foundation in ` 
mental acts of'conscious discrimination, general terms would be im- 
possible. 

Hume, it should be noted, rejected key elements of this account 
and thereby set Kant yet another challenge. Hume’s is a purely asso- 
ciative account of universals, in which nothing abstract (that is, as- 
pect-seeing, distinctions of reason) occurs.” Universal representa- 
tion is instead supposed to be founded on the mind’s natural 
propensity to associate perceptions by resemblances. The repeated 
performance of such comparisons eventually instills a habit, and it is 
by means of the habit that we represent universally: 


If ideas be particular in their nature, and at the same time finite in 
their number, ‘tis only by custom they can become general in their 





8 The existence of abstraction in Berkeley is most evident in the Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge intro. §16, where Berkeley exceeds the limits 
he himself set to abstraction’ in intro. §10 and pt. 1 §5. Neither Locke nor 
Berkeley did much to clarify what they meant by abstraction; if construed 
as a special mental power of “aspect-seeing” (an abstractive regard on par- 
ticular images), it seems highly suspect—a case of readmitting through the 
backdoor of mental activity what had been justly expelled through the front 
door of observables (images or things represented by images— all of which 
Locke and Berkeley insisted are individual). In any case, there is reason to 
doubt whether abstraction, even if admitted, is capable of explaining univer- 
sal representation. For it seems to me quite conceivable that one might 
abstract from various properties of a triangle and demonstrate a relation 
between it and two right angles while never suspecting that this procedure 
has any implication for figures other than these. One might repeat the proce- 
dure on different figures, or the same figure at different times, and still never 
suspect that it has implications for anything else; for one has yet to take 
the leap from aggregates to true generality, to all and some, to indifferent 
denotation (Berkeley’s phrase—see Berkeley, Principles of Human Knowl- 
edge, intro. §12). Abstraction and comparison can get us only so far as the 
recognition that similar particular simple ideas exist in different complexes; 
this does not, however, suffice for an awareness that a particular idea has a 
possible representative use extending far beyond the peculiar circumstances 
of its experienced occurrence to indefinitely many other possible circum-: 
stances. Both Locke and Berkeley seem to have presupposed this aware- 
ness as being somehow obvious to anyone who performs the abstraction 
and makes the comparisons. To assume this, however, is to assume the 
very thing they set out to explain: how we are able to grasp the use of an 
idea or term to represent generally; abstraction by itself does not seem 
adequate. For a detailed analysis of empiricist views on universals, and 
Kant’s position relative thereto, see Waxman, Hume’s Theory, chap. 3. 
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representation, and contain an infinite number of other ideas under 
them.” Tis certain that we seldom or never can exhaust these individu- 
als; and that those, which remain, are only represented by means of 
that habit, by which we recall them, whenever any present occasion 
requires it.°° 


Our habitudes of comparison with an eye to repeatedly experienced 
resemblances lie in readiness to be triggered whenever a perception 
with the relevant aspect (that is, perception suited to the comparison 
on which the habit is grounded) presents itself, and, in this way, 
we give our representation the open-ended representative scope of 
a genuine universal (which, “however imperfect, may serve all the 
purposes of reflexion and conversation”). So, whereas Locke sup- 
posed that the capacity for taking an abstractive regard upon particu- 
lar appearances suffices to distinguish humans from animals (just 
as that of perception distinguishes animals from plants), Hume’s 
explanation of general representation presumes nothing not easily 
within the reach of higher animals: association by resemblance and 
habitudes of comparison with an eye to these resemblances. 

Yet, the full significance of Hume’s position in relation to Kant 
only emerges when we take into account his subjectivist notion of 
relations, according to which all relations either consist in (Gif natu- 
ral), or are parasitic upon (if philosophical), facility in the transition 

of thought (the “essence” of relations)* and the enlivening of ideas 
` (whereby alone a sentiment of belief can arise)“ —both mere feelings 
that exist only in and for associative imagination. Accordingly, re- 
semblances of the sort underlying universal representation have their 
true home not in appearances, but in facile, idea-enlivening, habitual 
transitions of thought; and the same is true of the causal relations 
(necessary connections) on which all reasoning in matters of fact is 
founded. By explicating universals and inference in terms solely of 





2 Hume, Treatise, 24. 

30 Thid., 22 (my emphasis). 

31 Ibid., 18. 

32 See David Hume, Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Ixi/ 
§11 and IV/ix/§§13-14, ed. P. H. Nidditch (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975). 
In Kant’s case as well, universal representation is supposed to lie beyond 
the power of animals: “animals too have apprehensiones, but not appercep- 
tiones; hence they cannot make their representations universal”; Critique 
of Judgment, KGS, vol. 15, §411. See also Waxman, Kant’s Model, 153 n. 
61 and 200-1. f 

3 Hume, Treatise, 99 and 259-60. 

54 Ibid., 109-10. 
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associative imagination, Hume thus effectively canceled the warrant 
for positing a special faculty of understanding, with its own peculiar 
brand of representation (the concept), over and above associative 
imagination;® and ‘conception’, ‘judgment’, and ‘reasoning’ become 
simply different names for ways in which belief-feeling may be joined 
to an image.” Humean imagination usurps all the roles that had 
traditionally been held to define the intellect, while universality and 
ratiocination, as logicians and mathematicians understand them, are 
locked fast within the prison of language, deprived of all significance 
vis à vis the contents and processes of mind.®” Hume therefore con- 
fronted his successors with the challenge to justify something that 
had previously been taken for granted—the role of intellect in human 
mentation—and to do so without invoking abstraction in any form 
(be it abstract images or as a way of regarding particular images) or 
having recourse to innate concepts and principles.” 

Happily, despite the many affinities between Kantian schematism 
and the theory of universals advanced by Locke and Berkeley, it is 
not Kant’s attempt to meet the Humean challenge. A schema, as Kant 
conceived it, is a mediating representation between intuitions and 
concepts, at once universal and sensible, by means of which a con- 
cept already in our possession can determine appearances as images 
of objects. Schematism is the sensible exhibition of the intellectual, 
the result of the appropriation by discursive understanding of the 
image-synthesizing action of imagination to construct images corre- 
sponding to its concepts.*® Since acts of image-synthesis are in and 
of themselves as individual as the resulting images, it is wholly owing 
to the concept to which they are subjected, as to a rule, that they 
acquire the generality of schemata. So, far from furnishing an ac- 
count of how universal representation is originally possible, the Sche- 
matism presupposes such an account. 





3 Hume, Treatise, 103, 256, 267. 

38 Thid., 96 n. 

37 Ibid., 72-3 and 638. 

38 For detailed analysis of Hume’s theory of relations, see Waxman, 
Hume's Theory, chapters 1-D, 2-D, 4—A, 5—E, and 6-A. It will probably 
always remain a subject of dispute how well acquainted with Hume’s philo- 
sophical writings Kant was; however, for our purposes it suffices to prove 
that Kant’s account is capable of meeting this Humean challenge, irrespec- 
tive of whether he was indebted to Hume for becoming cognizant of it. 

°° See CPR, A138-9/B177-8 and Critique of Judgment, KGS, vol. 
5, §29. 
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Similar considerations apply at the level of the transcendental 
schematism of the categories. Although the categories, unlike other 
concepts of objects (empirical and mathematical), are not concepts 
specifically of our brand of intuition and synthesis, which necessarily 
conform to pure space and time, they are nevertheless concepts of 
an object of sensible intuition in general.” This gives rise to the 
problem of the Analytic of Principles: the demand for a doctrine of 
transcendental judgment to specify the conditions under which pure 
concepts valid of sensible intuition in general can become predicates 
of the objects of our brand of sensible intuition in particular. The 
transcendental schemata are these conditions. They determine pure 
time and space in accordance with the categories, so that appear- 
ances, in conforming to the former, necessarily also conform to the 
latter; and the way is thus opened for the subsumption of appear- 
ances under the categories in actual synthetic a priori judgments of 
transcendental philosophy (namely, the principles of pure under- 
standing). As exclusively an affair of subsumption,” it should be 
clear that transcendental schematism presupposes the prior posses- 
sion of the concepts whose service as predicates is at issue. That is, 
it starts not from the logical functions but from the categories, as- 
sumed already to be in our possession as “a priori cognitions of ob- 
jects of an intuition in general,” and describes the determination of 
our particular forms of intuition conformably. The Transcendental 
Schematism cannot, therefore, be Kant’s account of the origin of 
thought itself. 

B. Imagination. Another likely candidate to bridge the gulf be- 
tween the sensible and the intellectual is pure imagination. Kant did 
once characterize it as the means between the extremes of sensibility 
and understanding. The context of this assertion, however, leaves 
no doubt that it is categorial understanding, not the mere capacity to 
judge, whose relation to appearances the imagination is supposed to 
mediate. It is prefaced with the remark that, in the absence (hence, 
prior to acquisition) of categories, “the synthesis of imagination, 
though exercised a priori, is always in itself sensible, because it only 
combines the manifold as it appears in intuition” so that “appercep- 
tion must be added to pure imagination to make its function intellec- 
tual.” The imagination, in and of itself, is part of sensibility, a fac- 





4 See CPR, A79/B105, B144, and B159-60. 
41 See note 7 above. 
42 CPR, A124. 
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ulty merely of intuition, not of thought (concepts or judgments).” 
When first introduced in the Critique, it is portrayed as “a blind but 
indispensable function of the soul” that stands in need of understand- 
ing to bring its “synthesis to concepts.” To what is it blind? To 
objects: events, enduring things, magnitudes, and so forth. The cure 
Kant prescribed for this malady is the discipline of rules, to deter- 
mine its synthesis of appearances in the manner necessary for an 
object to be cognized through them; and the rules required are none 
other than concepts. Concepts, most especially the categories as the 
bases of the objective unity of apperception,” are the “eyes” by 
which alone we can recognize the necessary unity definitive of the 
object in any synthesis. Once the categories are in place, and ordi- 
nary concepts have been distilled from experience, then, and only ` 
then, (can the imagination perform the mediating role Kant assigned 
to it: the production of objects from given appearances). However, 
our present concern is precategorial understanding, the sheer capac- 
ity to judge; and it is quite clear that, in the absence of concepts, the 
synthesis of imagination would be without rule, its output random, 
arbitrary, rhapsodic, and, in the most literal sense, unintelligible. In 
fact, its synthesis of the manifold is the very sensible given Kant had 
in mind when he portrayed sensibility and understanding as radically 
heterogeneous: a random congeries of data, existing nowhere and 
nowhen, without connection or coherence; subject-less, object-less, 
thought-less. So, far from spanning the gulf between the sensible 
and the intellectual, imagination actually falls on one of the sides of 
the division.“ 





2 Kant generally classified imagination as part of sensibility and regu- 
larly designated it the faculty of intuition. For references and discussion, 
see Waxman, Kant’s Model, chapters 1-B and 2. f 

4 CPR, A78/B103. This is no doubt a deliberate echo of the character- 
ization of unconceptualized intuition as blind at A51-2/B75-—6, also for want 
of concepts. 

15 See CPR, A104-12, A126-7, and B163-5. 

46 See CPR, A124-5 and A156/B195. 

47 Tt is not my intention here to deny either the truth or the importance 
of the fact that Kant traced the origin of the categories to the universal 
representation of the pure synthesis of imagination (see A78/B103). How- 
ever, our concern with the possibility of thought is just the problem of this 
universal representation. Nothing could be more ad hoc than an attempt to 
solve it by invoking a thinkable pure synthesis of imagination. We might 
just as well suppose that the manifold itself is thinkable, for, either way, we 
will have irremediably compromised the integrity of sensibility as a faculty 
wholly incommensurate with understanding. In other words, resort to the 
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C. Pure space and time. Pure space and, especially, pure time 
(as the only form of intuition to which all appearances without excep- 
tion must conform), may be thought able to bridge the gap between 
sensibility and understanding. In the Schematism, pure time is as- 
signed a vital mediating role because, as sensible, it is homogeneous 
with appearances, but as pure, it is homogeneous with the categories. 
Of course, this homogeneity would seem to pale into insignificance 
when contrasted with the heterogeneity implied in its sensible, 
strictly intuitive nature; for how, short of the amphiboly of intellectu- 
alizing time—in effect, making it a predicable of the categories — 
could it be supposed to be thinkable merely on the ground that it is 
pure? One might respond by citing a different text: in the culminating 
section of the Transcendental Deduction of the Categories, Kant 
characterized pure space and time as formal intuitions which en- 
shrine within them the same synthetic unity of apperception which 
is thought in the categories: “space and time are first given as intu- 
itions” by means of a “unity of representation” and “a synthesis not 
belonging to the senses . . . (in that the understanding determines 
the sensibility).”“” So, might he not have deemed it the case that we 
acquire the categories by representing pure space and time univer- 
sally, that is, abstracting from what differentiates them and represent- 
ing only what is common to any form of sensibility as such, namely, 
unity of apperception? 

This is certainly the most promising proposal we have yet to 
encounter, but it runs into one seemingly insuperable obstacle: the 
nature of space and time, as described in the Transcendental Aes- 
thetic, appears to preclude any possibility of their being conceived 
(represented universally). Pure intuitions like space and time are 
individual in a sense unique to themselves. According to Kant, all 
other intuitions of objects, be they completely determinate images in 
perception or the indeterminate images of mathematics,” presuppose 





deus ex machina of a thinkable pure synthesis would suffice to convict Kant 
of the very amphiboly of which he accused Leibniz. 

48 See CPR, A82/B108. 

4° CPR, B160n. Much of part 1 of Kant’s Model is devoted to the inter- 
pretation of Kant’s notion of formal intuition, especially in §26 of the B 
Deduction. Chapter 2, in particular, contains an extended critical review of 
the literature and defense of my own interpretation, especially of B160 + n. 
See also note 95 below. 

50 See On a Discovery, KGS, 8:222—3. The distinction is that between 
the a posteriori recognition of an object in a concept (see A103-4) and the 
a priori construction of a concept. In both cases, the object is not given by 
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a concept; space and time, by contrast, not only precede but make 
possible all conceptual representations of spaces‘and times.*! Hence, 
whereas intuitions founded on concepts are always multiply instanti- 
able, space and time are necessarily one: all particular spaces and 
times as such are comprised within one prior, presupposed space 
and time, and no determinate space or time is possible that is not 
related to every other, either directly or via intervening spaces and 
times. If a concept were involved in their representation, be it a 
category or any other, then, like trees, triangles, and years, space and _ 
time could be unique only by accident, not necessity; that is, another 
space or another time, completely isolated and unrelated to ours, 
would be at least possible. It is only because pure space and time 
are prior to and independent of all concepts (the categories in- 
cluded)” that they are necessarily unique, impossible multiply to 
instantiate. Their peculiar brand of individuality thus seems to pre- 
clude the possibility of their universal representation,” or their ever 
holding the place of a subject of predication in judgment.™ 

Indeed, it would be difficult to imagine less promising candidates 
than space and time for a means by which to overcome the heteroge- 
neity between sensibility and understanding. For even if it were pos- 
sible to conceive space and time, what could such a conception con- 
tain? According to Kant, space and time have neither bound nor 


the senses, but produced by understanding (when a concept furnishes a rule 
of unity to the synthesis of the manifold in imagination). 

51 See esp. CPR, A24—5/B39—40 (§3 and §4), A31—-2/B47-8 (§4 and §5), 
and B160n. 

52 See CPR, B160n. 

6 The concept of a pure intuition (whose exposition [Eröterung] is 
the topic of transcendental aesthetic) is derived from pure intuition, not a 
precondition for it; that is, this concept is not a factor in the production of 
a pure intuition, whereas, say, the concept of a dog is indispensable, as rule, 
to the apprehension of a dog-image in perception (wherein imagination is a 
necessary ingredient). See A120n. 

8 Kant made quite clear that all concepts, as such, are universals, and 
only their use as subjects of predication in judgments can be singular (see 
the Jäsche Logik, §1, note 2, KGS, 9:91; also CPR, A69/B94). The logical 
functions are forms for the synthesis of concepts with one another, and 
it is only insofar as an appearance in intuition has been conceptualized 
(represented by means of a universal) that it can become a subject of predi- 
cation in judgment (see CPR, A68—9/B93-4). The logical functions thus 
belong to general logic, which abstracts from all objective content, all matter 
of concepts, and attends solely to their form, universality (see section II 
below). 
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limit® and are utterly featureless and uniform (“Space is something 
so uniform and in respect of all particular properties so indetermi- 
nate that one will certainly not seek in it a trove of laws of nature.”)*° 
As imperceptible (because pure), they necessarily lack all reality, 
quality, and relation as well. Indeed, they are so utterly indetermi- 
nate, so wholly opaque to understanding, that Kant saw fit to rank 
them in his table of nothings (alongside self-contradictory concepts, 
concepts of absences, and concepts devoid of content.) Clearly, 
any attempt to grasp these will-o’-the-wisps in a concept is futile, 
since any representation that results will always be of the determina- 
tion the concept itself has introduced, never of pure space and time 
as such (“thinking . . . always entails limits”). Thus the sugges- 
tion that pure space and time supply the necessary fodder for under- 
standing to convert its logical functions into categories seems a non- 
starter. 


m 


Although Kant never offered any integrated, comprehensive ac- 
count of how thought first arises in the face of the sensible given, he 
did specify the conditions that must be in place in order for thought 
to occur: 


The empirical consciousness which accompanies diverse representa- 
tions is in itself fragmentary and without relation to the identity of 





55 See CPR, A25/B39-40 and A32/B47-8. 

56 Kant, Prolegomena, §38. 

57 See CPR, A291-2/B347-8. 

58 “The mere universal form of intuition called space is thus the sub- 
strate of all intuitions determinable to particular objects, and in it of course 


- lies the condition of the possibility and manifoldness of these intuitions; but 


the unity of the object is nevertheless determined solely by the understand- 
ing, and indeed according to conditions that lie in its own nature; thus is 
the understanding the source of the universal order of nature”; Prolego- 
mena, §38. For space and time to become objects of consciousness in their 
own right, there would have to be some mark by which to distinguish them 
from others; but since neither instantiates a concept, there cannot be others 
of the same kind, nor, thanks to their special individuality, anything external 
to them to which they might be contrasted. So, like the I think (See section 
IL below), they are too void and indeterminate to provide fodder for repre- 
sentation; insofar as they may be represented at all, it is only by image- 
analogues, as in the drawing of a line. See, for example, CPR, A33/B50 and 
Waxman, Kant’s Model, 220-2. 
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the subject. This relation comes about not by my accompanying each 
representation with consciousness, but .by my conjoining (hinsetze) 
one representation with another and being conscious of their synthesis. 
Thus, it is only because I can combine a manifold of given representa- 
tions in one consciousness that it is possible for me to represent to 
myself the identity of the consciousness in these representations, that 
is, the analytic unity of apperception is possible only on the presuppo- 
sition of some such synthetic unity. 


To which Kant appended the following footnote: 


The analytic unity of consciousness attaches to all universal concepts 
as such, e.g., if I think red in general, then I represent thereby a feature 
which, as a characteristic mark (Merkmal), can be met with in some- 
thing or combined with other representations; hence, only by means of 
a pre-thought possible synthetic unity can I represent the analytic unity. 
A representation which is to be thought as common to differing repre- 
sentations is regarded as belonging to such as have, besides it, some- 
thing different in them; consequently, it must be thought previously in 
synthetic unity with other (albeit only possible representations), before 
I can think the analytic unity of consciousness in it which makes it into 
a conceptus communis. And thus the synthetic unity of apperception 
is the highest point to which all employment of the understanding, even 
the whole of logic, and in accordance with it, transcendental philoso- 
phy, must be attached, indeed this capacity (Vermögen) is the under- 
standing itself. , 


The analytic unity of apperception is the representation of the think- 
er’s own identity in relation to all the representations of his sensibil- 
ity. Itis the I of Descartes’s cogito (“this proposition, I am, I exist, 
is necessarily true whenever it is put forward by me or conceived in 
my mind”),™ but also something more: through it, otherwise ordinary 





5 CPR, B133. 

© CPR, B133—4n. This idea is present in a less developed form in the 
A Deduction: “the numerical unity of this apperception thus underlies a 
priori all concepts”; CPR, A107. In the 1781 Critique, the role of appercep- 
tion in making thought itself possible is more evident in the Paralogisms 
than in the Deduction: see esp. A341/B399, A346/B404, A348/B406, A350, 
A354—5, and A381-—2. It is also clearly in evidence in KGS, vol. 18, §5203 
from the second half of the 1770s, a partial citation from which is given 
below. In what follows, I shall draw freely from both versions of the Tran- 
scendental Deduction; I see no reason not to take at face value Kant’s state- 
ment that the two versions differ only in manner of exposition, not in philo- 
sophical matter; see Bxxxviii-ix and KGS, 4:474 n. 

ĉl The Philosophical Writings of Descartes, 5.2.17 (= AT, 7.25), trans. 
John Cottingham, Robert Stoothoff, and Dugald Murdoch (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1984). Kant’s reconstruction of Descartes can be 
said to begin the moment the transition is made from that I am to what 
Tam. 
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representations acquire universal representative scope. For Kant, the 
ability to represent one’s identity in relation to all the manifold (self- 
consciousness) and the capacity for universal representation (con- 
cepts) are one and the same (= analytic unity of apperception), and 
have one and the same condition of possibility: the original a priori 
synthetic unity of the manifold in one consciousness. 

To comprehend Kant’s rationale for equating the possibility of 
conceptual representation with the cogito, we first need to apprise 
ourselves of what he took the representation, I think, to consist in. 
Like Hume, he insisted that the self is not an object of perception: 
“The consciousness of oneself according to the determinations of our 
state in inner perception is merely empirical and ever changeable; 
there can be no standing or abiding self in this flux of inner appear- . 
ances.” Again echoing Hume, he held that the self is not discov- 
ered by consciousness, but arises from it, being nothing more than a 
reflected thought or perception (namely, consciousness of the unity 
of the act of relating distinct representations under one appercep- 
tion). Accordingly, the Kantian I think is not an awareness of any- 
thing determinate, a concrete content distinguishable from other 
such contents present to consciousness, but something absolutely 
empty and indeterminate: 


The I is indeed in all thoughts; but there is not the least intuition com- 
bined in this representation which would distinguish it from other ob- 
jects.“ The representation I is completely simple and, in and of itself, 
devoid of content. . . . This consciousness is not so much a represen- 
tation which distinguishes a particular object, but a form of representa- 
tion in general. This I is as little intuition as concept of any object, 
but the mere form of consciousness which accompanies both sorts of 
representation, and is capable of raising them to cognitions insofar 
as something else is given in intuition which furnishes material for a 
representation of an object. : 


To know that we think is one thing; but to ask what it is that thinks 
is to come up completely empty-handed: there is no ego-content com- 
mon to all representations, nothing that might be abstracted out or 





82 CPR, A107; also A364 and B381-2. Cf. Hume, Treatise, 252-3; Kant 
probably knew this text from a 1772 German translation of James Beattie’s 
Essay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, in which the passage is 
cited almost in its entirety. See Waxman, Kant’s Model, 207 n.3. 

& See B141-3; also A68/B93; cf. Hume, Treatise, 635-6. 

4 CPR, A350. 

& CPR, A346/B404. 

66 CPR, A382. 
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inferred from their qualities or existence, no object of any kind repre- 
sented in self-consciousness. There is only the representation of the 
necessary identity itself, the one consciousness common to all repre- 
sentations insofar as they are synthesized in accordance with the 
same pure intuitions. 

This way of construing the I think presents us with something 
of a paradox: how can a representation so completely empty and 
devoid of content that it is impossible to form any concept of it be, 
at the same time, that which alone is capable of transforming any 
other representation into a universal, a conceptus communis? To 
dispel this air of paradox, an acquaintance with Kant’s logical analy- 
sis of concepts is helpful. A concept, as explicated by Kant, “must 
be thought as a representation which is contained in an infinite num- 
ber of distinct possible representations as their common mark, 
hence, as containing these under itself.” Accordingly, it may be 
thought of as consisting of a matter and a form: 

A concept is a reflected representation. The material of all concepts is 


the object, the form of all concepts is universality. In the latter case 
there is abstraction from that whereby the manifold is differentiated. 


The matter of concepts is intuition (or, to be precise, the synthesis 
of intuition in imagination, since it is always to the synthesis, never 
directly to the manifold itself, that concepts apply) and is not pres- 





8’ CPR, B40; see also B136n. 
© KGS, vol. 16, §2834. 

69 “Transcendental logic teaches not how raesent but the pure 
synthesis of representations are brought to concepts”; CPR, A78/B104. See 
also CPR, B145, B158, A220/B267, A326/B383, A7 19/B747, and A722/B750 
+n.; also KGS, 20:271 and KGS, vol. 23, B12, 18-19. A number of recent 
commentators have contended that Kant did not predicate arithmetic, and 
certainly not algebra, on pure intuition in time. My own view, which I 
cannot develop here, is that for Kant arithmetic and algebra, no less than 
geometry, entail pure intuition of time and space. This is not to say that 
mathematical construction is invariably the construction of spaces and times 
(that is, these as objects), but rather that pure intuitions make possible the 
syntheses in imagination which are the true objects of mathematical con- 
cepts; that is, imagination, and so sensibility, are inextricably bound up with 
the application of any concept, that is, with subsumption. Interpreters who 
resist this, among whom are some with a generally favorable attitude to- 
wards Kant (for example, Charles Parsons and Michael Friedman), do so, it 
seems to me, from a conviction that it was only the impoverished logic of 
the time that obliged Kant to treat mathematics, geometry included, as syn- 
thetic a priori (that is, extra-logical). However, this belief is, in my view, 
based on a mistaken notion of what Kant was prepared to count as logic. 
For even if we were to grant their claim that quantificational logic, set the- 
ory, and so forth, can do all the work Kant supposed pure intuition to be 
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ently our concern. The form‘of concepts, universality, contrasts with 
their matter, intuition, in that it is never given but always has to — 
be made, a process Kant called analysis.” Analysis consists of two 
components, one bearing on the formation of particular concepts, the 
other on the nature of universality itself. In the former respect, 
Kant’s views were typical of the period. Forming concepts is the 
outcome of processes of comparison, reflection, and abstraction. For 
example, I compare a spruce, a willow, and a linden, reflect on what 
they have in common, abstract from the differences, and so fashion 
the concept of a tree.” Yet, in contrast to such thinkers as Locke, 
he was under no illusion that these quintessentially psychological 
powers are capable, in and of themselves, of accounting for genuine 
universality. This is no doubt why they are almost entirely ignored in 
the Critique of Pure Reason, even (and especially) in those passages 
specifically concerned with universals. There, Kant’s concern was 
with the grounds of the very possibility of concepts, and not the 


necessary for (so that neither geometry nor number theory depend on pure 
intuition in space or time), these techniques seem inextricable from the logic 
of subsumption, of variables ranging over objects (= abstract individuals); 
and for Kant any notion of object or individual, even the most abstract, lies 
beyond the precincts of general logic and requires reference to a faculty 
distinct from understanding whereby individuals may be thought by it (sub- 
sumption). General logic is the logic of understanding per se, and this, for 
Kant, is confined to the relations between universals; no individuals can 
possibly be imported into it without supposing that understanding already 
has access to its own domain of individuals—something he almost certainly 
would have regarded as a case of transcendental amphiboly. The subsump- 
tion of individuals presupposes the whole machinery of transcendental logic, 
including the categories (as concepts of an object in general); for it is in 
virtue of these transcendental concepts alone that anything (= X) is possible 
that is quantifiable, qualifiable, or capable of bearing properties or of stand- 
ing in relations. It thus seems to me far more likely that Kant would have 
classified nearly all of the innovations in logic since Frege as a branch of 
mathematics (that is, the synthetic a priori), rather than have consented to 
treat mathematics as a branch of logic (analytic a priori). 

1 See CPR, A76/B102. Also: “All concepts according to their matter 
[are] dati or factitii (e.g. triangle). The former given either a priori or 
empirically. The form of a concept as a discursive representation is always 
made. Dati, a priori, are notiones”; KGS, vol. 16, §2855. The analysis 
founded on general logic mentioned at A76/B102 and A79/B105 can only be 
a reference to the logical functions on which concepts are said to be based 
at A68-9/B93-4 (see also A239/B298). This sense of “analysis” should be 
kept distinct from the taking apart of what has been previously synthesized 
(see B130); this is not to say the two senses are unrelated, only that they 
are different. 

Tl See KGS, 9:94-5 (§6) and KGS, vol. 16, §§2834, 2859, and 2865. 
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actual processes by which particular concepts are formed.” More- 
over, he traced this possibility to the representation I think and the 
conditions of its identity in respect of all the manifold. 

The mere addition of analytic unity to any ordinary representa- 
tion, one that in itself is individual, suffices to transform it into a 
universal, a conceptus communis; and it has this fantastic power, the 
power to make possible thought itself, because it rests on a founda- 
tion of a priori synthetic unity. Why did Kant believe this? Given a 
priori synthetic unity of apperception, there is a necessary unity of 
all representations in a single, all-encompassing consciousness; and 
since I am nothing more than the identity of consciousness in respect 
of all the manifold made possible by this synthetic unity, no represen- 
tation that fails to satisfy the conditions for this synthetic unity can 
be anything to me.” The synthetic unity of all representations in one 
consciousness thus makes possible a representation, I think, to which 
all representations necessarily stand in relation.” This is just to say, 
however, that the I think not only maintains an identity in relation to 
all the manifold, but also has a purview quite literally of universal 
scope. Nothing is thought in its representation save this universal 
_ relation to all the manifold as such; it is otherwise entirely devoid of 
content and determination. In consequence, however, any intuition 
of which I am conscious ipso facto partakes of the same universal . 
scope that characterizes this consciousness of myself, and thereby 
acquires the form of a concept. 

The I think is pure thought in much the same sense that pure 
space and time are pure intuition. For just as in the latter nothing is 
represented save the sheer form of an intuition as such (the possibil- 
ity of juxtaposition or succession), so too, in self-consciousness, we 
represent only the sheer form of a concept (universal applicability). 
Nothing is added to any representation thought by me but the identity 
of consciousness in respect of all the manifold. Yet, this, according 





72 «Such an investigation of the first strivings of our faculty of cognition 
to rise from individual perceptions to universal concepts undoubtedly has 
great uses, and we owe a debt to the famous Locke who first blazed this 
trail. But a deduction of pure a priori concepts could never be achieved in 
this manner”; A86/B118. Kant does not, to my knowledge, commit himself 
to any particular account of abstraction (that is, Lockean/Berkeleyean type 
aspect-seeing or Humean habitudes of comparison with an eye to resem- 
blances); and nothing in his account of universals hinges on its being one 
- or the other. See section II above, esp. note 28. 

T3 See CPR, A116 and B131-2; see also note 135 below. 
Tt See CPR, A117 n. 
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to Kant, is all that is needed for universal representation: any repre- 
` sentation of which I am conscious, by this mere fact alone, partici- 
pates in the form of my identity, and becomes itself a consciousness 
(representable as) standing in relation to, and so common to, every 
possible manifold apprehended in empirical consciousness. The uni- 
versal relation of all the manifold to a single I think gives each and 
every intuition, simply in being apprehended by me, a potential appli- 
cation to the manifold not merely of each empirical consciousness I 
have had or will ever have, but to every one I could possibly have, 
and does so prior to and independently of psychological conditions 
like Humean custom and associative propensities: 


The individual apprehension must be determined by the universal. The 
universal is the relation (Verhdlinis) to the rest and to the whole of 
the state. . . . The unity. of the mind is the condition of thought and 
the subordination of every particular under the universal, the condition 
of the possibility of associating (zugesellen) a given representation to 
another through an act.” 


The I think, as analytic unity of apperception, supplants Hume’s er- 
satz universality of associative habitudes with universals possessing 
a range of literally infinite scope (pure intuition), thus restoring to 
the mind the a priori universality intrinsic to logic and mathematics 
from the prison of language in which Hume had sought to confine it. 

The universal scope any representation acquires in being thought 
by me does not, of course, mean that it actually is common to every 
possible apprehended manifold, and indeed it could very well turn 
out to be true of none. Nevertheless, by the very fact that I think it, 
it necessarily acquires a potential application to everything capable 
of being apprehended in consciousness, and so may be combined in 
judgment with any other, even if falsely. It is the possibility of true 
judgments that Kant claims to be secured in this way, not their actual 
(or, a fortiori, necessary) truth. The I think, thanks to its ground in 
a priori synthetic unity, effectively defines a domain consisting of 
the manifold of every possible empirical apprehension, so that any 
representation at all, simply by being thought by me, ipso facto 
ranges over that domain, and so has a potentially infinite application. 
No representation is in and of itself a universal; universality is not a 
feature internal to a representation, nor something bestowed upon it 
through such psychological processes as abstraction (as with Locke 





KGS, vol. 18, §5203. 
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and Berkeley). A representation becomes a universal only in and 
through its (possible) use in judgment, that is, the possibility of being 
thought by an I, where T signifies an analytic unity of apperception 
defined by the act of judging itself (the logical functions as definitive 
of understanding: das Vermögen zu urteilen). This is why Kant 
saw fit to describe the empty representation I think as “the copula 
for a possible judgment and not yet a judgment itself, as [something] 
for which a predicate is required.””” Accordingly, any representation 
accompanied by pure self-consciousness ipso facto acquires the logi- 
cal significance of a predicate affirmable or deniable of every other, 
while, conversely, each and every possible appearance. (insofar as it 
is subject to conditions for synthetic unity of apperception) is, poten- 
tially at least, a predicate: | 


The proposition I think, taken problematically, contains the form of 
every intellectual judgment in general and accompanies all categories 
as their vehicle.” It was not classified in the general list of transcen- 
dental concepts but nevertheless must be counted among them... . 
One sees easily . . . that it is the vehicle of all concepts in general, ` 
thence also of transcendental concepts, and thus that it is always con- 
ceived along with these too and is just as transcendental as they. But 
it can have no particular title [i.e. specificity] because it serves to pres- 
ent all thinking as belonging to consciousness.” 


Were the representation of apperception, the J, a concept whereby any- 
thing might be thought, then it would also be able to be used as a 
predicate of other things, or contain such a predicate within it. But it 
is nothing more than a feeling of an existence without the least concept 
and only a representation of that to which all thinking stands in relation 
(relatione accidentis).© ; 





1 See CPR, A69/B94 and KGS, vol. 9, $1. 

™ KGS, 22:89; cf. CPR, B141-2. 

8 CPR, A348/B406. 

CPR, A341/B399. 

® Kant, Prolegomena, §46n., 334. By explicating the copula through 
the I think, Kant has in effect excluded the copula from the content of a 
proposition, and thereby anticipated the function/object analysis of Frege 
(who buried the copula in the predicate). For the I think is completely 
devoid of content, neither intuitable nor conceivable; it contributes nothing 
but the formal relation of universality (that is, universal scope) to the repre- 
sentations it thinks. One difference between Kant and Frege is that, for the 
latter, the act of judging is essentially a matter of assertion, external to the 
judgment proper, whereas, for Kant, the two are inseparable. (assertion, for 
Kant, is a modality of judgment, and every judgment has a modality). An- 
other difference, one worthy of sustained examination, is that, from a Kant- 
ian perspective, Frege went too far in stressing the difference between iden- 
tity and the copula of predication: for Kant, the identity of the I think and 
its status as form of predication are, from a transcendental philosophical 
perspective (but only therefrom), one and the same. 
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The I think is at once real (“a feeling of an existence”) and logi- 
cal (the copula, the form of predication).*' It is real in much the 
same sense the pure forms of intuition are real: like them, it is utterly 
uniform, featureless, and, as imperceptible (because pure), devoid of 
existence, quality (reality), and relation in the field of appearance. 
Yet, whereas pure space and time exist only in and for intuition (sen- 
sibility) but, as unthinkable, are quite literally beyond the ken of all 
conception and judgment, the I think, as nonmanifold, and so unintu- 
itable, exists only in and for thought in general; that is, its reality is 
the reality of the act of thinking itself (judgment).” The relation of 
the I think to appearances is, nevertheless, exactly analogous to that 
of pure space and time. For just as it is impossible to apprehend the 
data of sense in relations of juxtaposition or succession except 
through the pure, formal intuition of space and time, it is no less 
impossible to arrive at concepts through these data otherwise than 
via a prior, merely logical consciousness of oneself as embodying the 
form of a conceptus communis.. The I think is not the outcome 
but the presupposition of analysis (that is, concept acquisition via 
comparison/reflection/abstraction); it is a universal like no other, its 
relation to individuals unique because inverted. This consciousness 
is what must be added to intuited representations to transform them 
into fodder for analysis in the first place.” The I think is thus the 
form of thought in much the same sense that space and time are 
forms of intuition: a form that precedes and makes possible the mat- 
ter of conception, just as space and time precede and make possible 
the matter of perception.” 

It is not strictly accurate, however, to identify the I think, as 
analytic unity of apperception, with the particular logical functions 





81 One may here recall: Hegel’s characterization of the Kantian I think 
as the existence of the concept; see G. W. F. Hegel, “Introduction to the 
Subjective Logic,” in Wissenschaft der Logik (Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 
1978). See also note 152 below. 

® See esp. CPR, B157—8n., A346/B404, A362, A402, B422 + n., and 
B429. 

83 The identity of the I think is exactly that which would be possessed 
by a constituent character (Merkmal; see CPR, B1338n.) contained in every 
possible concept simply as such. Since it lacks all content, it is of course 
not actually such a mark (see KGS, 9:58), and must be conceived quite 
differently than any genuine mark; for only that may enter into the content 
of a concept which is the outcome of processes of analysis, and this is no 
less true of marks as empty and indeterminate as being in general than of 
marks as concrete as red in general. 

4 See esp. CPR, A267—8/B323-4. ‘ 
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Kant listed in his table. For while the latter are indeed forms not 
simply of judgment but of analysis (that is, concept-acquisition), so 
that a representation can be transformed into a concept only by con- 
forming to them (“concepts rest on functions”).™ Kant seems also to 
have deemed it a contingent feature of our understanding, a peculiar- 
ity of its constitution, that they, and not other logical functions, are 
forms of analytic unity: 


Of this peculiarity of our understanding, that it can bring about unity 
of apperception only in this precise manner and through this exact 
number of categories, the reason can no more be stated than why we 
have precisely these and no other functions of judging or why time 
and space are the unique forms of our possible intuition.®° 


This suggests that in Kant’s explanatory framework apperception 
stands on a higher plane of generality than logical functions, leaving 
open the possibility of apperceiving beings with a differently consti- 
tuted understanding than ours.®” In other words, it is no more possi- 
ble to assert that all thinking beings must conceive and judge ac- 
cording to our forms of judgment than it is possible to say that they 
must intuit and associate their perceptions in conformity to space 
and time. Apperception stands on the same level in transcendental 
logic that pure intuition occupies in transcendental aesthetic: the one 
necessarily characterizes the understanding of any sensibly condi- 
tioned thinking being as such, just as the other necessarily character- 
izes the sensibility of any being capable of cognizing objects through 
its perceptions, irrespective of the particular constitution of these 
faculties. We are obliged to descend to a level of specificity at which 
the peculiar constitution of our faculties must be taken into account 
before we arrive at the logical functions listed in Kant’s ‘table and at 
space and time, which are, respectively, our forms of analytic unity 
and forms of sensibility. Accordingly, if we seek the primary meaning 
of concept and judgment in Kant’s theoretical framework, we must 
not utilize notions like affirmation/negation or subject/predicate 
` form,® since these may be as dependent on the constitution of our 
minds as vision and touch, or as echo-sonar is on the constitution of 
bat minds. Instead, we must attempt to comprehend them exclu- 





3 CPR, A68/B93. 

86 CPR, B145-6. 

87 See CPR, B130—1 and A401. 
#8 As at CPR, A69/B94. 
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sively in terms of apperception, so that a concept is any representa- 
tion that partakes of the universal scope of the I think, and judgment 
is “that action of the understanding whereby the manifold of given 
representations (they may be intuitions or concepts) are brought un- 
der one apperception in general.”® 

Only by ascending to the highest level of generality in Kant’s 
system can we recognize how and why the conditions for the identity 
of the thinking subject and the conditions for universal representa- 
tion converge on one and the same underlying ground—the synthetic 
unity of apperception.” It is, accordingly, at this level too that we 
must attempt to answer our question concerning the possibility of 
thought given only the utterly heterogeneous data of the senses. 


IV 


Once the problem of the possibility of thought is reformulated 
as the possibility of the analytic unity of apperception, the outline of 
Kant’s solution is not difficult to discern: appearances, simply in or- 
der to be given, must conform to pure intuition of space and time; 
but pure space and time turn out, on examination, to be the very a 
priori synthetic unity of the manifold necessary for the analytic unity 
of the I think. Hence, in conforming to pure space and time, data of 
perception necessarily conform to conditions for possible thought as 

well. The devil, of course, is in the details. This is above all true of 
how such an account can succeed in preserving inviolate the incom- 
mensurateness of sensibility with understanding. 

Kant believed he could immunize himself against transcendental 
amphiboly if nothing in his account of the advent of thought was 
borrowed from, or in any way dependent on, the specific nature of 





89 CPR, A143. This is true even of the psychological operations of com- 
parison, reflection, and abstraction, all of which, insofar as they have a logi- 
cal import, Kant defined in relation to unity of consciousness; see the Jäsche 
Logik, KGS, vol. 9, §16. For an analysis of Kant’s theory of reflection and 
its relation to the first Critique, see Longuenesse, Le Pouvoir de juger. The 
closest analogy I know to the kind of level distinction present in Kant is 
Wittgenstein’s general form of a proposition in Tractatus, 4.5 (es verhält 
sich so und so), where it is left open what that form is—so open, indeed, 
that we must abstract even from what might otherwise be thought to be the 
basic.form of a proposition (a function of an argument) and retain only the 
one essential feature of sense: the possibility of being true or false. 

°° See note 8 above. 
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either the form of intuition as space and time or its matter as sensa- 
tion (color, sound, smell, and so forth). For so long as nothing consti- 
tutive of intellection (conception and judgment) derives from the 
sensible, whether by processes of comparison, reflection, and ab- 
straction or any other means, then the integrity of each will have 
been preserved inviolate. Accordingly, Kant ignored everything hav- 
ing to do with space and time as such in their specific character, and 
concerned himself with them solely as instances of the more general 
notion of pure intuition. Forms of sensibility, however disparate in 
other respects, share certain common features, which together define 
the nature of such a form and comprise the principal subject matter 
of the Transcendental Aesthetic. All boil down to one thing: pure 
intuitions like space and time are individual in a uniquely strong 
sense. We have already seen what this means in part: since no con- 
cept is involved in their representation, pure intuitions are not multi- 
ply instantiable, and, uniquely among intuitions of objects, can be 
given prior to and independently of the categories and logical func- 
tions. However, another important aspect of their peculiar individu- 
ality is their status as wholes which precede and make possible all 
‘their parts, including all objects that occupy or contain them.” Since 
this means that their parts and contents exist only through acts of 
limitation or other modes of determination, all of which depend on 
concepts, a pure intuition, though conceptually determinable, is thus 
in and of itself utterly indeterminate. Finally, a pure intuition is an 
a priori condition for the perception of appearances as, for example 
(in the human case), successive or juxtaposed, so that anything pres- 
ent to us in perceptual consciousness is necessarily subject to our 
pure intuitions, and, conversely, anything not subject to them cannot 
be apprehended in intuition at all, and so can be nothing to us 
anyway.” 

Only in the Transcendental Deduction of the Categories does 
Kant inform his reader that the brand of individuality peculiar to pure 





®! See CPR, A24—5/B39—40 and A31—2/B47-8. 

* “Neither simultaneity nor succession would ever enter into percep- 
tion did not the representation of time underlie them a priori”; CPR, A30/ 
B46. “The representation of space cannot . . . be obtained through experi- 
ence of the external relations of appearance; rather, this outer experience 
itself is possible in the first place only through that representation”; CPR, 
A23/B38; see also A42/B60. “An intuition which is supposed to be possible 
a priori can only concern the form under which the object is intuited, for to 
represent something a priori means to make a representation of it prior 
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intuitions such as space and time, along with their status as condi- 
tions for the perception of appearances, makes them instances of the 
original synthetic unity of apperception: 


Space and time and all their parts are intuitions, hence singular repre- 
sentations with the manifold contained in them (see the Transcendental 
Aesthetic)—not mere concepts through which one and the same con- 
sciousness is contained in many representations but many contained in 
one, and in the consciousness of that one, and thus as a composite; 
consequently, unity of consciousness that is synthetic yet also original 
is found [in them].” 

The pure form of intuition in time, merely as intuition in general which 
contains a given manifold, stands under the original unity of conscious- 


ness simply through the necessary relation of the manifold to one 
I think.” 


Only because pure intuitions are synthetic unities are space and time 
able to perform the vital mediating role between appearances and 
the categories whereby the possibility of synthetic a priori judgments 
is secured, and without which the Deduction could not be brought 
to a successful conclusion.” However, as previously remarked, any 
such mediating role must be consequent to the acquisition of the 
categories; so, before we can hope to comprehend how the under- 
standing determines sensibility through its categories, we must first 
understand how, prior to this, sensibility, through synthetic unitary 
pure intuitions like space and time, makes possible the exercise of 
our capacity to judge (analytic unity of apperception), and thereby 
the acquisition of concepts. 

The best way, perhaps the only way, to make sense of the rela- 
tion between pure intuition and the analytic unity of apperception is 


to and independently of perception, i.e. empirical consciousness”; KGS, 
20:266. 

% CPR, B136n. 

°4 CPR, B140; see also A107 and B160n. 

% That all consciousness, even mere apprehension, is the doing of imag- 
ination, Kant made clear only in the Transcendental Deduction (see esp. 
CPR, A120n.); that the imagination (and understanding) underlie pure space 
and time is clearest at CPR, A99-100, A107, B136n., B140, and B160. It is 
because space and time are forms of the synthesis in imagination (con- 
sciousness) of the data of the senses that they are essentially subjective, 
incapable of holding of things independently of any relation to conscious- 
ness (that is, of things in themselves); for what is essentially a form of the 
consciousness of data, and not of those data themselves, cannot be sup- 
posed capable of existing independently of consciousness. See part 1 of 
Waxman, Kant’s Model, for a complete exposition and defense of this inter- 
pretation of transcendental idealism (but see note 100 below). 
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on the model of object and concept. This may seem paradoxical. 
For, on the one hand, if the very nature of a form of sensibility pre- 
cludes its conceptualization, to accord it the status of an object on 
account of its individuality is, for that very reason, to rule out the 
possibility of any concept capable of representing it (“the original. 
representation time . . . cannot be given through concepts”). On 
the other hand, the analytic unity of apperception is not really a con- 
cept at all since it possesses only the form of a concept, universality, 
but not the matter. The matter of a concept, as Kant defined it, 
is simply its object; and any concept that results from comparison, 
reflection, and abstraction—even the most general of all, the concept 
of an object in general, which can be instantiated equally by a mere 
nothing as by a something—has a matter (indeed, the same is true 
of the concept of a nothing, such as that of an absence or the object 
of a self-contradictory concept).*” The analytic unity of apperception, 
by contrast, is not a product of comparison/reflection/abstraction, 
but rather what must be added in order that these otherwise merely 
psychological processes may acquire the logical dimension necessary 
in order for them to serve for concept-acquisition (analysis). The 
analytic unity of apperception is therefore unique among universals 
in lacking even so much as a place-holder for a conceptual matter; 
so, if on account of its universality we choose to accord it the status 
of a concept, we for that very reason seem to rule out the possibility 
of an object corresponding to it.” 

Yet, if we take the matter a little further, we can recognize that 
these are precisely the features requisite for something (1) to count 
as a concept corresponding to a pure intuition, (2) to be the initial 
act of discursivity,? and (3) to preserve the radical heterogeneity 





% CPR, A82/BA48. 

7 See CPR, A290-—1/B346-7. 

8 Tt is true that according to Kant. “I think myself only as I do any 
object in general from whose mode of intuition I abstract”; CPR, B429. How- 
ever, this statement must be accommodated to his oft iterated contention 
that ‘the I, as representing subject, can never acquire a concept of itself as 
an object ‘representable through the categories; see CPR, A346/B404, A3862— 
3, A881-2, A402, B422, and Prolegomena, §46n. By contrast, even Kant's 
table of nothings (CPR, A292/B348) conforms to the plan of the categories: 
these are concepts with an empty matter, but a (placeholder) matter all the 
same. 

In principle, the analytic unity of. apperception—thought— is possi- 
ble once there is pure intuition of space and time, and so, effectively, from 
the first moment of conscious life. In the Opus Postumum in particular, 
_ one finds numerous descriptions of the initial act of representation, of which 
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‘ between the sensible and the intellectual intact. The analytic unity 
of apperception is entirely devoid of sensible or any other content. 
It is not a concept specifically of space, of time, or of anything else, 
but a wholly indeterminate consciousness of one’s own identity in 
respect of all the manifold of an intuition in general. This identity is 
nothing over and above universality as such, the bare logical form of 
a concept, and so borrows nothing whatever from sensibility. Never- 
theless, since this identity/universality is at the same time the direct 
consequence of the synthetic unity of all the manifold in one con- 
sciousness made possible by the necessary conformity of appear- 
ances to synthetic unitary pure intuition, the analytic unity of apper- 
ception must be recognized as the universal correlate to the 
individuality of pure intuition. That is, the I is nothing more than 
the universal (analytic) expression of the same original unity of 
which pure space and time are the individual (synthetic) expres- 
sion. Hence, even if it is impossible to conceive pure space and time 
in their own right, the unity they create of all representations'” in 
one consciousness (that is, one sensibility, synthetic unity of apper- 
ception) finds its complete and adequate intellectual expression via 
consciousness of our own identity in respect of all the manifold (it 
is in this sense, I believe, that Kant spoke of a “pre-established har- 
mony” between sensibility and understanding). 





the following is typical: “The first act of the representative faculty (facultas 
repaesetativea) is the [subject’s] representation of itself (apperceptio), 
whereby the subject makes itself into an object (apprehensio simplex), and 
its representation is intuition (intuitus) and not yet concept (conceptus), 
i.e. representation of the individual (repraesentatio singularis), not yet that 
which is common to many (nota, i.e. repraesentatio pluribus communis)”; 
KGS, 22:43; see also pp. 11, 82, 89, 93, 115, 413, and 452. 

100 More precisely, of all the representations that conform to them. As 
I argued in part 2 of Kant’s Model, there is a level of apprehension which is 
prior to and independent of pure intuition of space and time. Such percep- 
tion, however, cannot be thought until it belongs to me, and it cannot belong 
_ to me until it is synthesized in conformity with pure time or space as succes- 
‘sive or juxtaposed. 

101 See KGS, 8:250-1. The analytic unity of apperception may be said 
to differ from the synthetic unity of pure space and time as “Discursive 
universality (unity in many) . . . from intuitive universality (many in one). 
The latter is an act of composition and collective, the former of apprehen- 
sion (Auffassens) and distributive”; KGS, 22:342. The reference of “discur- 
sive universality” and “intuitive universality” is unclear in the text, but the 

‘many-in-one formulation corresponds to the description of pure space and 
time at CPR, B136n., and unity-in-many to the description of identical self- 
consciousness at CPR, B133-4. Compare: “Everything that is given is 
thought under universal conditions of apprehension. Thus the subjective 
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The analytic unity of apperception “corresponds” to its object 
exactly as any concept does for Kant; indeed, it establishes the pat- 
tern for all such correspondence. A concept represents only the 
unity of the synthesis of the manifold, that act common to the whole 
synthesis, its necessitating rule. A concept is not a perception, not 
an immediate consciousness in any sense at all; it merely thinks, but 
does not intuit (“see”), its object, by bringing to consciousness the 
unity (rule) of a synthesizing act.'” The only thing truly to set the 
analytic unity of apperception apart from other concepts is that it is 
necessarily common to all and only such representations as are mine; 
any to which it is not common cannot be mine, and so for me are 
nothing at all. This is its meaning, its whole sense and signification, 
and as such it serves to set the bounds of the thinkable from the 
inside, as it were (“it can have no particular title because it serves to 
present all thinking as belonging to consciousness”).! Just as there 
is no intuition outside of space or time by which they may be 
bounded or determined, so too there can be nothing thinkable dis- 
tinct from or independent of the analytic unity of apperception in 
relation to which it might be defined or delimited.’ 

The ascription to sensibility of a synthetic unity in pure intuition 
in no way compromises its heterogeneity relative to understanding. 
In intuitive consciousness (apprehension/reproduction), only conge- 
ries of perceptions are found which, in the absence of concepts, rep- 
resent no object and cannot be related otherwise than by brute asso- 
ciation in accordance with the ingrained propensities of the human 
psyche. Even. though perceptions and associations of perceptions, 
by conforming to pure intuition, satisfy conditions for synthetic unity 
of apperception, they do so in the manner of intuition, not of thought, 
that is, blindly, in the immediacy of sensibility, without consciousness 





universal of apprehension is the condition of the objective universal of intel- 
lection”; KGS, vol. 17, §4674. The “subjective universal” mentioned here is 
presumably pure space and time. Regarding the collective unity of represen- 
tations, see CPR, Al17n., A353, and KGS, 22:43; concerning its distinction 
from distributive unity, see esp. CPR, A582/B610. 

102 See note 69 above. 

108 See note 135 below. 

104 CPR, A341/B399. 

**° Of course, this suffices to deprive it of all cognitive use; for not to 
be able to determine anything in intuition by means of a concept is to be 
unable to cognize anything by it. Other uses, as in practical philosophy, are 
not, of course, ruled out; for while not a cognition, it remains none the 
less a thought, a species of conceptus communis. 
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of any rule or determination whatsoever. The synthetic unity pure 
intuitions introduce into the manifold is only formal and ideal. Ap- 
pearances cannot obtain determinate existence in space and time if 
the space and time to which they conform are imperceptible (be- 
cause pure) and thus totally devoid of empirical reality (that is, real- 
ity within the field of appearances). So, from the standpoint of 
-_preconceptual intuitive consciousness, perceptions are a random 
jumble, a flux of disjunct, unrelated appearances, which the imagina- 
tion, as yet unconstrained by the discipline of rules, may join any 
way it pleases, subject only to the native propensities of human psy- 
chology (that is, principles akin to Humean association). Yet, be- 
cause the synthesizing action of the imagination is subordinate to the 
necessary unity of pure intuition, all perceptions and associations, in 
respect of the form of their synthesis, must belong to one conscious- . 
ness (one sensibility); and this ensures their conformity to at least 
one, albeit sheerly formal and indeterminate, universal: the I think. 
For even if no appearances ever recurred, if perception were so kalei- 
doscopic that association was rendered impossible (kept dormant) 
and no determinate concept could be fashioned from intuition by 
means of comparison/reflection/abstraction,’” conformity to pure in- 
tuition would still suffice to guarantee that one and the same “univer- 
sal self-consciousness” was common to them all.’ 

Thus, unlike his predecessors, rationalist and empiricist alike, 
who took the flux of immediate consciousness as their starting point 





106 “Space and time are intuitions without an object, hence merely sub- 
jective forms of the composition of the manifold in the infinite of an absolute 
whole (which is not part of a still greater whole). Not something apprehen- 
sible which is given for perception (dabile), but the self-determination of 
the subject”; KGS, 22:74. For detailed analysis, see Wayne Waxman, “What 
Are Kant’s Analogies About?” Review of Metaphysics 47, no. 1 (1993): 
63-113. 

107 As suggested at CPR, A653—4/B681-—-2. 

108 CPR, B132. Kant considers similar, but not identical, cases at CPR, 
Al101-2, A107, A122, B134, A364, and A381. The scenario sketched here is 
one where the conditions for the I think are satisfied, but cognition remains 
impossible because the stipulated kaleidoscopic nature of perception makes 
it impossible to derive particular concepts by comparison/ reflection/ab- 
straction. In most of these other cases, it is the conditions for the I think 
itself that are presumed to be wanting, so that regardless of how great the 
regularity with which appearances manifested themselves, concept-acquisi- 
tion would be impossible because we would have a fragmentary self, and so 
too a fragmentary experience (that is, no experience at all, in Kant’s sense). 
The difference is that between a dormant understanding and no understand- 
ing at all. 
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and attempted to explain how a thinker (its identity with respect to 
the flux assumed as given) can obtain knowledge of objects through 
it"? Kant treated “immediate” consciousness and the identical 
thinker (the I-Urbegriff) as results of the conformity of all the mani- 
fold to synthetic unitary pure intuition. This enabled him completely 
to transform the problem of cognitive thought by framing it in terms 
of the notions employed in an antecedent account of the advent of 
thought in general and as such (that is, noncognitive no less than 
cognitive: practical, aesthetic, and so forth). Indeed, it would not be 
too much of an exaggeration to say that, for Kant, solving the prob- 
lem of cognition was simply a matter of showing that apperception 
not only “contains the ground of the unity of diverse concepts in 
judgments, and so of the possibility of the understanding even in its 
logical use,”™” but, as such, is at the same time “the highest principle 
of all synthetic judgments,”’" and therefore “the objective condition 
of all cognition.” ™? 


V 


One should be careful not to read more into the Kantian account 
of the advent of thought than is actually there. It does not pretend 
to explain how appearances come to have determinate existence in 
space and time, or how pure space and time acquire the empirical 
reality necessary for appearances to do so. The I think that emerges 
has only the form of a concept (universality), but lacks the matter 
(intuition, determinable content) whereby any object might be cog- 
nized through it, including the empirical subject (that is, the phenom- 
enal object of inner sense). It does not explain how categories arise 





10 In the case of Leibniz as well as certain others, it is less an attempt 
to explain than to explain away the flux, by treating it as nothing more than 
a confused apprehension of that which, in itself, is intelligible. Hume of 
course questioned whether there needed to be a mind-substrate of appear- 
ances; but, as the appendix he published with book 3 of the Treatise shows, 
this assumption was not so easy to dispense with as he supposed. For a 
discussion of this issue and its relation to Kant, see Wayne Waxman, 
“Hume’s Quandary Concerning Personal Identity,” Hume Studies 48, no. 
(1992): 233-53. 

110 CPR, B131. 

111 CPR, A158/B197. 

12 CPR, B138. 
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from the I think or have application to appearances; and even the 
role of the logical functions in reflection is left unclarified. Analytic 
unity is, at least at the outset, only the prototype of the conceptus 
communis,‘ not of the concept of an appearing object of experience 
(phenomenon).!“ The subordination of appearances to analytic unity 
of apperception via pure intuition serves only to make the data of 
perception and association suitable fodder for analysis (concept ac- 
quisition), not for cognition. The I think enables us to transform 
ordinary perceptions into universals, by bestowing on the otherwise 
merely psychological powers of comparison, reflection, and abstrac- 
tion, the added logical dimension of universal scope. Before there 
can be a determinative I of experience, there must first be a reflective 
I of conception and judgment, a principle of all thought as such, 
whether objective or subjective, empirical or transcendental, of prac- 
tical, aesthetic, general logical, and other species of thought no less 
than of cognitive (“the possibility of the understanding even in its 
logical use”). 

The modes whereby products of association (that is, resembling 
or constantly conjoined “bundles” of perceptions) can be synthesized 
with other representations that have in common the same I think are, 
in beings constituted like ourselves, the logical functions Kant listed 
in his table. This means that any representations we care to relate 
by means of the identity/universality of the I think are combined 
according to such logical forms of judgment as subject/predicate, 
universal/particular, and affirmative/negative.'” However, the re- 





113 See CPR, A341/B399. ` Also: “The logical act, I think (apperceptio), 
is .. . [not] an act of the faculty of cognition whereby an object is given 
but only thought in general. It is a logical act in terms of form but without 
content: cogitans sum, me ipsum nondum cognosco”; Kant, Opus Postu- 
mum, KGS, 22:95. “The thinkable (cogitabile) precedes the perceptible 
[Sptihrbaron] (apprehensibile) of the concept as a principle preceding per- 
ception, the form preceding all material of existence in space and 
time. . . . I am (cogito, ergo sum) . . . [is] merely the formal of judgment 
in accordance with the rule of identity; not a real relationship of things 
but merely a logical relationship of concepts to one another”; KGS, 22:93. 

14 What Kant termed “phenomena” are the result of conceptualizing 
appearances in accordance with the categories (see CPR, A249). They are 
objects in the sense specified in the Transcendental Deduction: that in the 
concept of which the synthesis of a given manifold is united (see CPR, A108 
and B137); and such concepts count as cognitions (see A103-10). 

15 No reason, no justification, is possible for this—anymore than it can 
be explained why the modes in which human imagination synthesizes its 
perceptions are succession and juxtaposition rather than others, or why we 
have the senses of vision, touch, and so forth, and not others. 
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sulting judgments are mere judgments of perception, not judgments 
of experience, and so serve only to give a logical veneer to what are 
in fact verdicts of associative imagination and other purely subjective 
facets of our psychology. In judgments like these, logical relations 
are not fixed and may be arbitrarily transposed: the subject-concept 
becoming predicate-concept, the genus-concept the species-concept, 
and so forth.” Until the application of the categories to appearances 
has been secured, there can be no objective reality distinct from the 
flux of appearances in immediate apprehension (that is, no necessi- 
tating ground of determination, or affinity),'"* and so only perception, 
never truth. Thus human understanding, so long as it remains con- 
fined to the subaltern role of conceptualizing the verdicts of associa- 
tive imagination, differs only superficially from animal mentation.'” 

Nevertheless, once understanding is in a position to exercise its 
capacity to judge (thanks to synthetic unitary pure intuition), it is a 
simple matter to comprehend the nature and use of the categories. 
We have only to recall that Kant, under the impact of Hurne’s critique, 
stripped the categories of all objective content and reduced them to 
sheer logical functions. This can only mean that a category has no 
other use than to determine ordinary judgments of perception in con- 
formity with a logical function; that is, the category is just a logical 
function serving in the capacity of predicate applied to a judgment 
already in our possession: 


I... related these functions of judgments to objects in general, or 
rather to the condition for determining judgments as objectively valid, 
and thus arose the pure concepts of the understanding. . . . But what 
is essential in this system of categories . . . [is] that, by means of it, 
the true meaning of the pure concepts of the understanding and the 
condition of their use could be exactly determined. For here it became 
evident that they are in and of themselves nothing more than logical 
functions, and as such do not constitute the least concept of an object 
in itself, but require the grounding of sensible intuition, and thereupon 
serve only to determine empirical judgments in respect of all the func- 
tions of judgment, regarding which they are otherwise indifferent and 
indeterminate, thereby procuring them universal validity and making 
possible, by their means, judgments of experience in general.’”° 


The categories . . . are concepts of an object in general whereby its 
intuition is regarded as determined in respect of one of the logical 





116 See Prolegomena, §§17—22. 

117 See CPR, B128-9. 

18 See CPR, Al12—3 and A191/B236. 
119 See KGS, 11:51-2. 

120 Prolegomena, §39. 
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Junctions of judging. Thus the function of categorical judgment was 
_ the relation of the subject to the predicate, e.g. all bodies are divisible. 
` But in respect to merely the logical use of understanding, it remained 
undetermined to which of the two concepts one wanted to give the 
function of subject and to which that of predicate. For one can also 
say: something divisible is a body. But if I bring the concept of a 
body under the category of substance, it is thereby determined that its 
empirical intuition must always be considered as subject in experience, 
never as mere predicate; and so too for all the remaining categories.” 


Categories serve merely to lock the concepts we employ in empirical 
judgments (of perception) into a determinate logical relation, so that 
reversing it would deprive any judgment, in which the concept oc- 
curs, of objective validity, that is, the capacity to be either true or 
false of objects, thus causing it to revert to a mere judgment of per- 
ception. Of course, if this were all there was to Kant’s account of the 
categories, it would be a fairly innocuous doctrine, quite incapable of 
justifying his claim that understanding is constitutive of nature itself 
(rather than merely the conceptual framework in terms of which we 
think it). Yet, it is worth keeping in mind, before one advances to 
the more difficult questions, that, in the actual processes of cognition, 
this is really all the employment the categories have. 

What are the difficult questions? Here are some examples: If all 
that perception presents us with, insofar as it conforms to synthetic 
unitary pure intuition, is a random, disjunct flux, why suppose there 
even are any objects present to our senses for our judgments of expe- 
rience to be true or false of? Kant, of course, did not assume this; 
for why else would he have needed to show that the categories are 
not merely objectively valid, but constitutive of objects and the laws 
to which they conform (so that understanding, by their means, is the 
author of nature and everything in it, both material and psychologi- 
cal)? Yet, can concepts capable of doing nothing more than de- 
termining empirical judgments conformably with logical functions 
possibly accomplish this ambitious design? Finally, in their transcen- 
dental philosophical signification, Kant identified the acquisition of 
the categories with the universal representation of the pure synthesis 
of imagination. Since this could only happen if its synthesis were 
already subordinate to logical functions, and so a fit subject for con- 
ceptual predication, how is this possible without fatally compromis- 
ing the purely sensible nature of imagination, and thereby committing 
a fallacy of transcendental amphiboly? 





121 CPR, B128~9. 
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Two exigencies made it possible for Kant to extend his explana- 
tory scheme from an account of the advent of thought, in which the 
categories serve only to determine our reflection upon the sensible, 
to a theory of cognition in which the categories determine, and in- 
deed are constitutive of, objects of the senses themselves. The first 
is the imperceptibility of space and time. Since pure space and time 
are imperceptible, and thence altogether devoid of reality within the 
field of appearances, it follows that they “would be without objective 
validity, and without sense and signification, if their necessary use 
in [the constitution of] objects of experience were not proven.” 
Conversely, since appearances cannot occupy or contain an imper- 
ceptible (because pure) space and time, they necessarily lack all de- 
terminations and ordering predicated on existence in space or time; 
hence, they qualify neither as events nor states, do not admit of 
change (an objective temporal determination), lack relation to one 
another, and, a fortiori, can have neither causes nor effects, or neces- 
sary connections generally. 23 The possibility of cognition therefore 
demands that space and time be given objective reality in the field of 
appearances by the understanding; for since this would at the same 
time bestow upon appearances the status of existents in space and 
time, they would thereby be transformed into fully fledged objective 
phenomena (states, events, enduring things, and so on), and the un- 
derstanding could then truly be said to be the author of nature. But 
how can any such merely discursive capacity possibly perform a con- 
stitutive role in respect of the appearances of our senses? 

Second, space and time are not merely imperceptible: they are 

‘also, thanks to their unique brand of individuality, inconceivable. 
This would seem to imply that, so far as our intellects are concerned, 
space and time might just as well not exist at all. What cannot be 
brought into any concept, can have nothing predicated of it in a judg- 





122 CPR, A156/B195; see also A239/B298. Imperceptibility is premised 
in all of Kant’s proofs of the object-determing principles; see CPR, B207, 
B217, B225, B233, B257, and even B202. 

123 Kant went even farther than Hume in stripping away the intelligible 
from the sensory given. Hume still took it for granted that data of percep- 
tion exist in real temporal flux, and so count as genuine events or states 
(even if he denied that we have even “the most distant notion of the place, 
where these scenes [of flux] are represented, or of the materials, of which 
it is compos’d”; Hume, Treatise, 253). Kant, by contrast, deprived them of 
all objectivity, even in the most attenuated sense—or, what for him is the 
same, denied that, given receptivity alone, there is any representation in 
which all the manifold is contained (viz. time). 
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ment, and so cannot even be so much as thought, much less cognized 
as an object. Since Kant based the possibility of experience on the 
ability of the understanding to determine sensibility a priori,” the 
inconceivability of pure space and time would seem fatal to his enter- 
prise. For example, the transcendental schemata are determinations 
of pure time in conformity with the categories; yet, since only that 
which we can conceive may serve as the subject of a judgment (that 
is, have anything predicated of it, via the I think as copula), how can ` 
pure time be subsumed under the categories, for purposes of syn- 
thetic a priori predication, if the understanding lacks any concept by 
which to think it? There does not seem to be any way for space and 
time to become objects to the understanding and, conversely, it is 
unclear how the understanding could possibly refer anything it is 
capable of conceiving to space and time. Since pure space and time 
are, for Kant, integral to the idea of nature, their inconceivability thus 
seems to render it impossible for understanding to discharge its role 
as the author of nature. 

The categories, as explicated in the Metaphysical Deduction by 
reference to logical functions and in the Transcendental Deduction 
by reference to unity of apperception, furnished Kant the means to 
solve the problems posed by the imperceptibility and the inconceiv- 
ability of space and time: 


Space and time, subjectively considered, are forms of sensibility, but 
in order to form a concept of them as objects of pure intuition (without 
which nothing whatever could be said of them), an a priori concept of 
a composite, hence of the composition (synthesis) of the manifold, is 
required, and thus synthetic unity of apperception in the combination 
of this manifold. This unity of consciousness in accordance with the 
diversity of intuitive representations of objects in space and time re- 
quires various functions to combine them, which are called categories. 
These are a priori concepts of the understanding, which, by themselves 
alone, are indeed not yet cognition of an object in general, but are 
none the less the ground of that which is given in empirical intuition, 
which would then be experience. The empirical, i.e. that whereby an 
object is represented as given according to its existence, is called sen- 
sation (sensatio, impressio); it constitutes the matter of experience 
and, combined with consciousness, is called perception. To this matter 
there must be added form, that is, the synthetic unity of its appercep- 
tion in the understanding. . . . For this purpose, a priori principles in 
accordance with mere concepts of the understanding are necessary 
because space and time themselves, as that in which every’ object of 
perception must be allotted its place through concepts, are not immedi- 





24 See CPR, B151-—2 and B160. 
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ately perceived. These concepts of the understanding demonstrate 
their reality through sensible intuition, and in combination with such 


intuition, in accordance’ with its a priori given form, make possible 
experience, which isan absolutely certain cognition a posteriori.” 


To conceive of an object of pure intuition like space and time is to 
form the concept of a composite; and since, in Kant’s view, composi- 
tion is never given by the senses but always has to be produced by 
us,!6 this concept must represent an act of synthesis of the manifold, 
and in particular the synthetic wnity of apperception in the combina- 
tion of this manifold. To form a concept of an object of pure intuition 
is thus not to represent something in the sense of picturing it, copying 
it, or in any way reproducing it; rather, it means simply producing 
synthetic unity in the manifold of sensation perceived in conformity 
with pure intuition, where otherwise it is lacking. In what respect is 
it lacking, even when pure forms of sensibility are present? That 
which distinguishes perception, as a posteriori, from pure intuition, is 
sensation. Sensation is the result of affection, not of any act of the 
representing subject; it is therefore that alone in our representation 
which corresponds to “the transcendental matter of all objects as 
things in themselves (their thinghood, reality).”"*" This is the reality 
of appearances that must somehow be given empirical objective sig- 
nification in respect of space and time, and ultimately acquire the 
worth of spatially and temporally determinate existents (phenom- 
ena).' It lacks this because space and time, though synthetic unit- 
ies, are pure, imperceptible, and so altogether devoid of a posteriori 
reality. What is needed, therefore, is something that can act as a 
surrogate for space and time in the field of appearances by bringing 
the sensation-reality of appearances to synthetic unity, and thereby 
endow space and time with objective validity. The categories are 
able to discharge this task because they are derived from the logical 





125 KGS, 20:276. 

126 See CPR, A120n. and B130. 

127 CPR, A143/B182. See also CPR, A223/B270 and A581/B609. Note 
_ that, on my reading of transcendental idealism (see note 95 above), to say 

of something that it is transcendentally real implies only that it exists inde- 

pendently of imaginative consciousness, not that it is a thing in itself. Both 
sensation and the representing subject (see CPR, B422 n.) are representa- 
tions, not things in themselves, but they are none the less transcendentally 
real. See Waxman, Kant’s Model, chapters 6 and 8, and section IL-C of 
Waxman, “What Are Kant’s Analogies About?” 

=< I use the term in Kant’s sense: a phenomenon, or conceptually deter- 
minate appearance: see note 114 above. 
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functions of judgment, which, in turn, are the forms of analytic unity 
of apperception in intelligences constituted like ourselves. Analytic 
unity, as we have seen, is a concept of pure intuition irrespective of 
its particular character (space, time, and so forth). Hence, any syn- 
thesis of perceptions (the real of appearances) subjected to the cate- 
gories would thereby be brought into agreement with conditions for 
an I think; and since this is just to say that such a synthesis would 
produce synthetic unity of the manifold, it would indeed be a proper 
surrogate, or exponent,” for synthetic unitary pure intuition (space 
and time). For instance, in the category of cause and effect, nothing 
is thought except the logical function that upon the ‘positing of one 
thing, another necessarily follows. Its schema in imagination gives 
this fixed sequence a temporal sense, so that any appearance deter- 
mined as cause in relation to another as effect necessarily precedes 
it in the order of time. Accordingly, the principle of pure understand- 
ing that all appearances necessarily stand in relations of cause and 
` effect (the Second Analogy) has, as consequence, that all appear- 
ances are ordered in time, and so gives objective validity within the 
field of appearances to one of the modes of time (succession). The 
same pattern repeated for all the categories serves to inscribe the 
entire system of logical functions within appearances through their 
synthesis in imagination, thus bringing about synthetic unity of all 
the manifold of sensation in space and time. In this way, the catego- 
ries are able (1) to bestow upon the sensation-based reality of appear- 
ance the objective determinations of things existing in space and time 
(events, properties, states, and so forth), (2) to give empirical reality 
to space and time, and, by no means incidentally, and (3) to secure 
objective validity for themselves as the only means whereby the mat- 
ter of appearance can be represented within the synthetic unity of 
space and time.) 

The preceding is only a gloss on the passage cited earlier,’ 
tended to show how, for Kant, the categories acquire objective valid- 
ity and are constitutive principles of nature only insofar as they alone 
make it possible to overcome the obstacles posed by the impercepti- 
bility and inconceivability of space and time.” There are, to be sure, 





29 See CPR, A216/B263. 

180 For a more detailed consideration of some of these i issues, see Wax- 

an, “What Are Kant’s Analogies About?” 

mM at KGS, 20:276. 

132 These obstacles exist only for the transcendental idealist; accord- 
ingly, to ignore or dismiss transcendental idealism as superfluous to Kant’s 
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other ways one might wish to read this text, and it would require 
considerably more space than is here available to establish the pref- 
erability of my own interpretation. Instead, I shall confine myself to 
the task of answering the questions raised earlier and filling in some 
of the more salient details of Kant’s account of the determination of 
sensibility by understanding. 


VI 


For Kant, a concept is like a template: it is used as a rule of 
synthesis to generate new copies of the representations from which, 
by processes of comparison, reflection, and abstraction, it was origi- 
nally derived. Once I have a concept of a tree; to take an example, 
I can then employ it to fashion further tree-images, be it in the recog- 
nition of a tree in sense perception, the reproduction of a tree in 
memory, or the fantasizing of a tree in imagination. What bearing 
has this on the Transcendental Deduction? The I think, as analytic 
unity of apperception, is, for all relevant intents and purposes, a con- 
cept of which synthetic unitary pure intuition is the object. Ac- ` 
cordingly, it too can function as a template, or rule of synthesis, to 
produce synthetic unity of the manifold where otherwise there is 
none, and thereby simultaneously extend the scope both of its own 
identity and of concepts generally. Of course, as a concept correlated 
-to the synthetic unity exemplified by pure space and time, with their 
special brand of individuality, it is, uniquely among universals, inca- 
pable of multiple instantiation. Nevertheless, even while not capable 
of multiplying itself, the I think can still serve as a template by means 
of which to expand the scope of synthetic unity to that which, given 
pure intuition alone, would lack it, and so be uncognizable by me. 

The need for such an expansion arises in connection with the 
matter of perception—that in appearances corresponding to sensa- 
tion (reality). This real can only be represented a posteriori, in sense 
perception; since the space and time which govern perceiving (appre- 
hension/reproduction) can only be intuited a priori, and thence are 
imperceptible and ideal, the perceptible real has therefore no deter- 





enterprise, as SO many interpreters cavalierly do, is to preclude the only 
possibility of providing a transcendental deduction for the categories. 
133 See section IV above. 
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mination with respect to space and time, that is, neither occupies nor 
contains space or time.’ A real that lacks determinate existence in 
space and time obviously cannot be an object for cognition; it must 
therefore have such a reality bestowed upon it if experience is to be 
possible. Now, given that pure space and time are original synthetic 
unities, this lack can be reformulated as the failure of the real of © 
perception, given sensibility alone, to conform to conditions for syn- 
thetic unity of apperception. Since that which fails to conform to 
conditions of original synthetic unity cannot be accompanied by my 
identical I think, this real is quite literally unthinkable, which “is as 
much as to say that the representation would either be impossible or 
at least be nothing for me.” To prevent the loss of the real of 
perception from the purview of our apperception, it must be brought 





134 See, e.g., Prolegomena, §24 and §26. 

135 CPR, B132. Although normally unremarked, the really surprising 
thing about Kant’s claim that the I think must be able to accompany all 
representations is his belief that it possibly might not. Instead of saying 
outright that it is impossible that something be represented in me which the 
I think could not accompany, he asserts only that it would be nothing for 
me. One may therefore query, first, what Kant could have had in mind when 
he allowed that something might be represented in.me and yet not be my 
representation, that is, not belong to a consciousness of myself. Second, 
what are the two me’s here in question—the me in which it is represented 
and the me to which it would be nothing if unaccompaniable by an I think? 
Are they the same or different? If different, are they related? and if related, 
how? But third, and most importantly, how is it possible, in the first place, 
for synthetic unity of apperception—the ground of the identity of the sub- 
ject (analytic unity)—to fail to obtain? It seems self-evident that everything 
represented in me, by that very reason, must belong to one and the same 
consciousness, namely, mine. Kant clearly took the contrary to be a genu- 
ine possibility (see CPR, A97, A116, A121—2, B134, and A156—7/B1i95-6). 
The most likely reason is that, for him, it was a necessary consequence of 
transcendental idealism (see note 95 above) that synthesis, and so too syn- 
thetic unity, can never come to us via the senses (and, a fortiori, via the 
object existing in itself), but must always be generated through “an act of 
the self-activity of the subject”; CPR, B130. For it follows from this that 
sensations are unifiable in consciousness only in and through the synthesiz- 
ing action (spontaneity) of the imagination and understanding; that is, data 
of the senses are not given to a unitary consciousness, that consciousness 
has instead to be produced. To hold this is to admit the possibility that there 
might very well be not one me, but many, perhaps even as many as there 
are representations. For if unity of consciousness must be introduced into 
our representations, it follows that, unless and until it is, I would “have as 
many-colored and diverse a self as I have representations of which I am 
conscious” and “a multitude of perceptions, indeed even an entire sensibili- 
ty . . . would be found in my mind, but separately, and without belonging 
to a consciousness of myself”; CPR, 134 and A122. 
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under.conditions for the synthetic unity of the manifold in one con- 
sciousness. Otherwise, the concepts obtained through reflection on 
the intuition (form) of these data would be worthless for purposes 
of cognition, and human understanding would differ from animal only 
in the veneer of universality it adds to the verdicts of associative 
imagination: 


If we can prove that our cognition of things, even that of experience, 
is possible only under those conditions [i.e. the logical functions and 
space and time], then all other concepts of things (which are not condi- 
tioned in this way) are for us empty and cannot serve for cognition in 
any way. All data of the senses for a possible cognition would also 
never represent objects in the absence of these conditions, nor even 
attain that unity of consciousness requisite for a cognition of myself 
(as object of inner sense). I would not even be able to know that I 
have these data at all; consequently, they would be for me, as a cogniz- 
ing being, absolutely nothing. In that casé, they could still continue to 
carry on their orderly play as representations, and—if I suppose myself 
to be an animal, unconscious of my existence—be combined in accor- 
dance with an empirical law of association, and so have an influence. 
on feeling and the faculty of desire (supposing that I would also be 
conscious of every individual representation but not of their relation to 
the unity of the representation of their object by means of the synthetic 
unity of apperception). This would happen without my being able in. 

any way to know anything thereby, even my own state. i 


The analytic unity of apperception originally obtained from pure intu- 
ition furnishes the necessary template whereby to introduce the miss- 
ing synthetic unity into the real of appearance: by subjecting the syn- 
thesis of perceptions in reproductive imagination to the logical 
functions, as a priori rules determining all association of perceptions 
in fixed relations of space and time, the understanding is able to 
extend the synthetic unity of its consciousness to embrace this real, 
and thereby expand the universal scope of its I think to a whole new 
class of representations—objects of possible experience. Thus are 
humans uniquely cognizing beings. 

What has all this to do with the categories? The categories, in 
and of themselves, are mere logical functions of judgment. Kant’s 
thesis in the Metaphysical Deduction is that these logical functions 
are determinative not merely of the analytic unity of judgment but 
also of the synthesis of imagination, and, in virtue of this, supply us 
with categories (pure concepts of the understanding): 





13 KGS, 11:51-2. 
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The same function which gives unity to distinct representations in a 
judgment also gives unity to the bare synthesis of distinct representa- 
tions in an intuition; and this unity, expressed universally, we entitle 
the pure concept of the understanding. The same understanding, 
through the very same operations, whereby it brought about (brachte 
zustande) the logical form of a judgment in concepts by means of 
analytic unity, also brings a transcendental content into its representa- 
tions, by means of the synthetic unity of the manifold in intuition in 
general, for which reason they are called pure concepts of the under- 
standing, which relate to (gehen auf) objects a priori (with which gen- 
eral logic has nothing to do).’*” 


This idea is elaborated in the Transcendental Deduction, wherein it 
emerges that the analytic unity constitutive of universal representa- 
tion has its ground in the synthetic unity of apperception (pure intu- 
ition). Since the logical functions that ground analysis (concept ac- 
quisition) are the forms of this analytic unity, they accordingly 
acquire the all-important transcendental (cognitive) worth of a con- 
ceptual (discursive) correlate to synthetic unitary pure intuition. In 
particular, when these logical forms are added to the synthesis of 
imagination, not only do they convey the logical worth of a universal 
to-pure synthesis, they also subject it to conditions of that special 
unity characteristic of the individuality of pure intuition (space and 
time): 

Space and time themselves are nothing other than forms of the compo- 

sition of the objects of sensation. . . . The unity of consciousness in 


this composition, insofar as it is considered universally, is the pure 
concept of the understanding. 


This explains how “the form of judgments (converted into a concept 
of the synthesis of intuitions) brings forth categories, which guide all 
use of the understanding”; for categories contain nothing in their 
representation save the “pure synthetic unity of the manifold in gen- 
eral”! In addition, it shows why Kant regarded the categories as 





187 CPR, A79/B105. 

138 KGS, vol. 18, §5926. “Space and time, subjectively considered, are 
forms of sensibility, but in order to form a concept of them as objects of 
pure intuition (without which nothing whatever could be said of them), an 
a priori concept of a composite, hence of the composition (synthesis) of the 
manifold, is required, and thus synthetic unity of apperception in combina- 
tion of this manifold. This unity of consciousness in accordance with the 
diversity of intuitive representations of objects in space and time requires 
various functions to combine them, which are called categories”; KGS, 
20:276. 

139 CPR, A321/B378. 

140 CPR, A138/B177. 
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the source of all objectivity, even of the order of nature itself: only 
through the subordination of the synthesis of perceptions in imagina- 
tion to the categories, as exponents of synthetic unity, can data ap- 
prehended in perception become something for me (that is, be ac- 
companied by an identical I think), and, at the same time, acquire a 
determinate reality of their own, as existent events or enduring things 
(phenomena), distinct from and independent of their appearance in 
immediate intuition. 

However, as it stands, this way of construing Kant’s definition of 
a Category is inadequate: by seeming to prescribe the direct applica- 
tion of a logical function of judgment to the synthesis of the manifold 
in imagination, it does not reckon with the radical heterogeneity of 
these faculties, and so verges on transcendental amphiboly. To dispel 
this impression, the account offered in the Metaphysical Deduction 
must be supplemented with elements drawn from the Transcendental 
Analytic. What first is present to the mind are empirical syntheses 
in imagination subject to the synthetic unity of the pure forms of 
sensibility, space and time. On the basis of this synthetic unity, ana- 
lytic unity of apperception becomes possible, and thus analysis (con- 
cept acquisition) in conformity with the logical functions of judg- 
ment. Through comparison, reflection, and abstraction, we gradually 
build up a stock of universals, which can then be utilized as rules to 
constrain and direct the various synthesizing operations of imagina- 
tion, thus yielding schemata, or universal procedures of synthesis. 
Besides the example of the tree-concept given above (an enduring 
object), this can be illustrated by concepts of perceptual sequences. 
After repeatedly encountering two sensations in succession to one 
another, I form the concept of their relation, which I then employ as 
a determinative rule of association; hence, upon the appearance of, 
say, smoke seeping into the room from under a door, the concept 
guides my imagination to the recognition of the existence of an un- 
seen fire in the corridor, and I am consumed with fear not only of 
asphyxiation, but of incineration as well. In this fashion, a stock of 
schemata of various kinds (image-producing, associative, and so 
forth, is continually built up through reflection on experience. 

There is still, however, one factor missing, the want of which 
prevents us from characterizing this consciousness as cognitive: the 
absence of any organization, or coherence, uniting the resulting im- 
ages and sequences. For each individual product of schematizing 
imagination has a spatial and/or temporal structure, but no fixed ex- 
istence (situation or relations) within space and time themselves. If 
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space and time were perceptible, there would be no difficulty in the 
matter, for we would then have only to look in order to discover the 
position of a thing within the spatio-temporal nexus. But they are 
not (which is precisely why synthetic unity is lacking from the field 
of perceptions). So, at this stage, “although we would have the 
capacity to associate perceptions, . . . a multitude of perceptions 
would be possible, perhaps even an entire sensibility, in which much 
empirical consciousness would be found in my mind without belong- 
ing to a consciousness of myself.” Now, to make good this want 
of synthetic unity, it is by no means necessary to do what, in any 
case, Kant deemed impossible—subordinate either the images them- 
selves or their schemata (synthetic procedures) directly to the logical 
functions of judgment; instead, it suffices merely to subsume the ordi- 
nary empirical concepts these schemata exhibit under those func- 
tions. Any concept, simply as such (that.is, as a product of analysis), 
necessarily conforms to logical functions, and so admits of being de- 
termined in accordance with them (that is, having the logical func- _ 
tion, qua category, predicated of it); and since any concept so deter- 
mined ipso facto conforms to conditions of analytic unity, it follows 
that the schema governed by the concept, and so too all syntheses 
subject to that schema, must in their turn satisfy conditions for the 
synthetic unity of apperception. The logical function need only be 
applied to sensibility mediately, via the concept obtained from per- 
ception by processes of comparison, reflection, and abstraction, and 
so in no way compromises the heterogeneity of the sensible and intel- 
lectual. Nevertheless, this mediated determination of appearances 
suffices to give the logical functions the requisite determinative rela- 
tion to imaginative synthesis to make possible that universal repre- 
sentation of synthesis whereby the categories are yielded. 

If, for example, I subsume my concept of a tree under the cate- 
gory of substance, the concept is so determined that,.in any objective 
judgment in which it occurs, it can only be subject, never predicate 
(no such limitation is placed on noncognitive judgments involving the 
concept). This in turn determines the corresponding tree-schema 
objectively, restricting it to certain kinds of objective determinations 
rather than others. In particular, my successive apprehension of a 
tree is so determined that the phenomenon must be cognized as en- 





141 See CPR, B218—19. 
12 CPR, A121-2. 
143 See CPR, B128-9. 
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during and unchanging, rather than as a sequence of distinct, resem- 
bling events or states; and if its manifold should change (because the 
wind ruffles its leaves, leaves fall, it grows taller, and so forth), the 
tree is cognized as retaining its identity, that is, as having altered 
rather than as changing into something else (“Alteration is a way of 
existing which succeeds upon another of one and the same object. 
Hence, anything that is altered persists, and only its state 
changes”). The tree-schema is thereby determined in respect of 
space and time, in such a way that any images formed in perception 
conformably with it thereby acquire a being distinct from their suc- 
cessive apprehension in intuition. That is, the manifold of these ap- 
pearances is endowed with a coherence (Zusammenhang), or neces- 
sitated unity (= affinity), transcending anything possible through the 
mere association of perceptions in a Humean-style bundle by imagi- 
nation; and, according to Kant, this is precisely what is necessary for 
something to count as an object of experience.’ Moreover, by 
means of its concept-rule, the schema is brought into relation to the 
logical functions of judgment, thereby giving the latter the relation to 
empirical syntheses they require in order to earn their title as princi- 
ples of synthetic unity, constitutive of phenomena.‘ The resulting 
categories therefore “contain nothing further than the unity of reflec- 
tion on appearances insofar as they belong necessarily to a possible 
empirical consciousness”;“”” they serve merely to “spell out appear- 
ances according to synthetic unity.”!* 

That all particular schemata, mathematical and empirical alike, 
are subject (via the concepts they exhibit) to the logical functions of 
judgment is something I am licensed to suppose, according to Kant, 





44 CPR, A187/B230. 

145 See esp. CPR, A104-8, A112-3, A121-2, B137-8, B162~3, and A191/ 
B236. Hume too recognized the need for the reality of perceptions to be 
distinguished from their appearance (see Hume, Treatise, 207-8), and did 
so by correlating them to the mind as a standard of distinctness and continu- 
. ity (see Waxman, Hume’s Theory, chapter 7-A and —B). Kant’s critique of 
the. Humean psychological counterpart to his own transcendental account 
would undoubtedly focus on Hume’s presupposition of synthetic unitary 
‘time within the field of appearances—a presupposition that can neither be 
explicated nor warranted through the resources available to the empirical 
psychologist. 

“6 See CPR, A722/B750. Similarly, once fire is subordinated to the 
category cause, it necessarily precedes smoke in all objective judgments; 
that is, it becomes an object (event). 

147 CPR, A310/B366-7. 

148 CPR, A314/B370. 
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because in no other way could the I think accompany them, that is, 
only thus can they and their productions become mine. For, insofar 
as all schemata are subsumed by means of their concepts under logi- 
cal functions, a synthetic unity of all the manifold in one conscious- 
ness is introduced right into the field of appearances itself —a combi- 
nation (Verbindung) of all appearances in an empirically real space 
and time possessed of the same unique brand of individuality charac- 
teristic of pure space and time. This universal, necessary subordina- 
tion’ of schemata to logical functions opens the way to formulating 
certain entirely general propositions of which the imagination itself, 
in all its operations, is the subject of determination and the logical 
functions the predicates. These determinations are transcendental 
schemata, which are, in effect, super-schemata: universal procedures 
not of image-production, but of schema-production. Particular sche- 
mata are essentially arbitrary; that I come into possession of a dog- 
schema, or a rhombus-schema, but not certain others, is wholly a 
contingent matter of actual experience (the time, place, and circum- 
stances of my human existence). The transcendental schemata serve 
to guarantee, a priori, that whatever schemata I happen to form will 
conform to conditions for synthetic unity of apperception. For in- 


stance, if all schemata are jointly to constitute a synthetic unity in 


time and space, there is necessarily a principle of the permanence ` 


and unboundable extent of the real within appearance to serve as a 
thinkable surrogate for the (imperceptible, inconceivable) perma- 
nence of time and infinite extent of space. This transcendental 
schema has the same relation to ordinary schemata that pure intu- 
ition of time and space has to perception of data of the senses as 
successive and juxtaposed, or the analytic unity of apperception (log- 
ical functions as forms of analysis) to universals generally: a pure, 
formal consciousness which precedes and makes possible conscious- 
ness of a particular kind. Otherwise, ordinary schemata, and so too 
all syntheses conforming to them, could not be apprehended as be- 
longing to one consciousness, with an identical I think, and so would 
be nothing to me. It is in this sense that transcendental schemata 
count as pure syntheses: they do not themselves yield images,” but 
instead serve to endow image-yielding schemata with the formal de- 
terminations necessary for conformity to conditions for a universal 
(all-embracing) synthetic unity of apperception.“’ These transcen- 





149 See CPR, A142/B181. 
160 See CPR, A719/B747 and A722/B750. 
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dental schemata are the closest we can get to an adequate cognitive 
representation of space and time, incorporating both imaginative/in- 
tuitive and intellectual/logical elements; and it is in just this predica- 
tive, determinative relation to pure synthesis that the logical func- 
tions take on the value of categories: 


The Deduction is the exhibition (Darstellung) of the pure concepts of 
the understanding (and therewith of all theoretical cognition a priori) 
as principles (Prinzipien) of the possibility of experience, as a deter- 
mination of appearances in space and time in general—and, in the 
end, as the form of the understanding in relation to space and time as 
original forms of sensibility from the principle (Prinzip) of original 
synthetic unity of apperception.!*! 


Thus do the categories become effectively the template of the 
sensible universe. More strikingly still: the understanding, in imple- 
menting this Bauplan by means of imagination, and thereby ex- 
tending the scope of consciousness (that is, of that which is some- 
thing for me), is actually doing nothing more than furnishing the 
I-concept with an expanded instantiation. The outcome of Kant’s 
theory of understanding could therefore be expressed as follows: the 
world is not simply my world, as with other subjective idealist philos- 
ophers; the world, for Kant, actually is the self.’ 


University of Illinois at Chicago 





161 CPR, B168-9. 

162 There is an evident resemblance between the position ascribed to 
Kant here and that attributed to him by Hegel, especially in his Science of 
Logic (see bk. I, chap. 1, remark 3, and the discussion of the concept in 
general near the beginning of the Subjective Logic). Yet, there is an im- 
portant difference as well: my account consists of two stages, which in 
Hegel’s seem either to be collapsed into one or left undistinguished. In the 
first, there is analytic unity of apperception, the original advent of thought 
on the basis of the synthetic unity of pure space and time; this stage ac- 
counts for the possibility only of thought in general (that is, representation 
by means of universals, be it in cognitive judgments or noncognitive). In 
the second stage, the universals reflected from subjective perception and 
association are subjected to the categories and transformed into objective 
judgments of experience, so that, in the process, synthetic unity is intro- 
duced by pure imagination into the field of appearance itself, and pure space 
and time thereby receive empirical reality. 


THE UNITY OF THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL SPIRIT 
IN HEGEL’S CONCEPT OF FREEDOM 


STEPHEN HOULGATE 


I 


Since THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY it has been assumed—indeed 
it has become something of a cliché—that, whereas Kant drew a 
sharp distinction between theoretical and practical reason and clearly 
exalted the practical over the theoretical, Hegel insisted on the indis- 
soluble unity of the theoretical and the practical. Whether that famil- 
iar picture of Kant is accurate is not something I propose to examine 
in this essay. However, I do wish to consider to what extent that 
familiar picture of Hegel is correct. My judgment is that it is indeed 
correct, but that not enough attention has been paid by commenta- 
tors to the precise ways in which theoretical and practical spirit are 
unified in Hegel’s philosophy. The aim of this essay is to shed light 
on the unity of the theoretical and the practical in Hegel’s theory of 
freedom, in particular, and so perhaps to provide a foundation for 
future work on the relation between Hegel and his German Idealist 
predecessors. 

In §481 of the 1830 Encyclopaedia, Hegel states explicitly that 
“actual free will is the unity of theoretical and practical spirit.”’ In 
so far as human beings, in Hegel’s view, are not just animals, but are 
self-conscious, thinking beings, their practical activity—or willng— 
must involve knowledge and understanding of what they want to 
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achieve through such activity; and knowledge and understanding, for 
Hegel, are precisely what is meant by theoretical intelligence.” 

This connection between theoretical and practical activity is not 
simply contingent, but stems from the fact that both practical and 
theoretical activity are modes of the same basic human activity of 
thought. The difference between understanding and willing for Hegel 
is thus simply the difference between the theoretical and the practical 
attitude or comportment (Verhalten) of thought itself, between 
thought as theoretical and thought as practical. Thought and will are 
not to be regarded as two distinct mental faculties, therefore; rather, 
“the will is a particular mode of thought; it is thought as-translating 
itself into existence, as the drive to give itself existence.” 

Nevertheless, there is a difference between theoretical and prac- 
tical activity —between thinking as thinking and thinking as willing — 
and this difference is set out clearly by Hegel in a handwritten note 
to §4 of the Philosophy of Right. Theoretical intelligence, he writes, 
involves “considering [what is], letting it be (es lassen) and—cogniz- 
ing [it] as it is, knowing it as universal.” Practical spirit, on the 
other hand, entails relating negatively to the world, “changing” it in 
accordance with a determination that is “posited by me.“ Yet, in 





2 See G. W. F. Hegel; Vorlesungen über Rechtsphilosophie. 1818-1831, 
ed. Karl-Heinz Iting (Stuttgart: Frommann-Holzboog, 1973-4), 4:107. See 
also G. W. F. Hegel, Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts, §4 Addition, 
ed. Eva Moldenhauer and Karl M. Michel (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp 
Verlag, 1970) [Werke in zwanzig Bänden 7]. Further references to the Vor- 
lesungen tiber Rechtsphilosophie will be given in the form: Hegel, VR, 4:107. 
All translations of passages from this edition are my own. Further refer- 
ences to the Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts will be given in the 
form: Hegel, PR, §4 Add. All translations of passages from this edition are 
taken from G. W. F. Hegel, Elements of the Philosophy of Right, trans. H. B. 
Nisbet, ed. Allen Wood, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991). I 
have occasionally altered Nisbet’s translation. 

° Hegel, VR, 4:102. See also Hegel, PR, §4 Add, and Clark Kucheman, 
“Abstract and Concrete Freedom: Hegelian Perspectives on Economic Jus- 
tice,” The Owl of Minerva, 15, no. 1 (Fall 1983): 28. 

*Hegel’s handwritten notes are not included in the Wood and Nisbet 
edition of the Philosophy of Right, but this note can be found in the Molden-_ 
hauer and Michel edition, p. 49. In his lectures on aesthetics; Hegel also 
claims that “theoretical interest lets individual things be (läßt . ._. die ein- 
zelnen Dinge gewähren)”; G. W. F. Hegel, Vorlesungen über die Ästhetik 1, 
ed. Eva Moldenhauer and Karl M. Michel (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp 
Verlag, 1970), [Werke in zwanzig Bänden 13], 59-60 (my translation). By 
contrast, Stanley Rosen argues that “theory originates in the process by 
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spite of this clear difference between letting things be and negating 
and changing them, if theoretical and practical spirit are both modes 
of thought, then human beings will be required by their nature as 
thinking beings to engage in both theoretical and. practical activity 
and not to neglect one for the sake of the other. In fact, the fully 
developed human spirit will be the explicit unity of theoretical and 
practical activity: the will which knows itself as will, understands all 
that it means to be will, and wills (or lets itself be determined by) 
what it understands willing to entail.” 


0 


The first thing to note about theoretical intelligence, Hegel says, 
is that it finds itself “externally determined” by the given content of 
sensation; that is to say, it sees colors, hears sounds, feels pressures, 
and so on, which it does not produce from within itself. The second 
thing to note is that theoretical intelligence regards the sensations it 
has as stemming from, and as constituting perceptions of, objects 
which are different from us. “When I touch something hard,” Hegel 
says, “I feel a pressure, but I say straightaway that the pressure 
comes from something hard.”” This idea that what I perceive is 
something hard is not contained in the sensation itself, but, as Hegel 
argues in the Encyclopaedia, is the result of an act of consciousness 
whereby the mind “separates this [sensory] material from itself and 
gives it initially the determination of being.”® Hegel would thus ap- 
pear to agree with Kant that the mind must be able to form for itself 


which the world is assimilated into the subject” (my emphasis); see Stanley 

Rosen, “Theory and Practice in Hegel: Union or Disunion?” in Hegel’s Social 

and Political Thought, ed. Donald P. Verene (New Jersey: Humanities Press, 
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gence, see Enc, §§445-68. See also William deVries, Hegel's Theory of Men- 
tal Activity (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1988) and David F. Krell, Of 
Memory, Reminiscence and Writing (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1990), 205-39. 
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a conception of objectivity distinct from and other than subjectivity, 
if it is to be conscious of a world outside of itself, and that, conse- 
quently, (as Kant puts it) “though all our knowledge begins with ex- 
perience, it does not follow that it all arises out of experience.” 
(Unlike Kant, however, Hegel believes that the same consciousness 
is the source of our awareness of objectivity and of the immediacy 
of being, whereas Kant distributes our awareness of objectivity and 
immediacy amongst the two separate faculties of understanding and 
intuition.) 

Both sensation and consciousness are important to theoretical 
intelligence, yet neither one by itself constitutes the genuinely theo- 
retical moment in knowing. Consciousness is theoretical to a degree 
in that it conceives of things as distinct from subjectivity and as being 
whatever they are, and so could be said to “let them be.” However, 
for consciousness, “the object is external, an other for us, an other 
side for us,” and so cannot be said to reveal itself fully to, and so be 
fully known by, the subject.'’ The object is only known properly 
when what it is is understood to be disclosed in thought. Thought 
thus constitutes the genuinely theoretical, cognitive moment in hu- 
man subjectivity. 

Thought begins from the perspective of consciousness and so 
accepts initially that objects are external to consciousness, existing 
outside or over against us in time and space. However, the distinc- 
tive activity of thought is to come to the recognition that objects are 
not just to be regarded as external to us, but that what objects are is 
in some sense revealed in, and present in, thought itself. When I 
conceive of something in thought, therefore, I am not simply forming 
an image or representation of something, or merely thinking “about” 
something other than myself; rather, I am regarding the objective 
character of the thing—what the thing itself is, its very nature and 
form—as brought to mind in the thought itself. In so doing, I am 
finding the truth of the object in my own thinking and so, as Hegel 





? Immanuel Kant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, ed. Raymund Schmidt 
(Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1990), B1.. The translation is taken from 
Immanuel Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, trans. Norman Kemp Smith 
(London: MacMillan, 1929). 

10 See Hegel, Enc, §418, and Kant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, B74—5. 

1 See Hegel, VR, 4:103. 
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puts it, am taking away the strangeness of the object and making it 
mine.” This does not mean that I come to regard objects and their 
perceived qualities as mere “posits” of my intellect, as really only 
existing “in my mind” rather than in the world; thought is not idealis- 
tic in this sense. On the contrary, thought affirms the genuine objec- 
tivity of what it thinks and understands things to be. Thought regards 
itself as precisely that which lets the true nature of things be known, 
as that which finally lets their law-governed structure or form, which 
the eyes cannot see and the fingers cannot touch, become evident. 
Thought thus does not consider what it understands there to be to 
be merely what ¿it understands there to be, but rather to be what 
there truly zs. In fact, it regards itself as disclosing what is, more 
thoroughly than any other activity of the mind.” 

My purpose here is not to defend Hegel’s conception of thought, 
nor to explore all the difficulties it might entail, nor even to provide 
a full explanation of what Hegel means. It is simply to draw attention 
to three important features of the theoretical “attitude” of thought in 
Hegel’s account. The first is that thought is subjective—is always 
my thought—since what I think is within me in a way that what I 
see is clearly not; the second is that thought is not utterly subjective, 
since what I understand is something wniversal (such as a concept, 
form or a law), and is thus not peculiar to my perspective on the 
world but something that can be understood by all;* and the third is 
that thought is thoroughly objective, since what I understand there 
to be is what I understand and know there actually to be. By insisting 
on this latter point, of course, Hegel is clearly aligning himself with 
the ancient metaphysical tradition, which stretches from Parmenides 
through Plato to Descartes and Spinoza, and which considers “the 
determinations of thought to be the fundamental determinations of 
things.” 

Now Hegel would by no means deny that, at least in the case of 
natural objects (if not in the case of the self), sensation and intuition 





12 See Hegel, VR, 4:103—5. 

13 See Hegel, Enc, §465. 

14 See Hegel, VR, 4:104—5. 
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are needed for us to be aware of something. However, Hegel’s claim 
is that in so far as we are aware of something we perceive as being 
there, as actually existing in the world, it is consciousness and, even 
more importantly, thought—not some distinct, nonintellectual form 
of intuition—that constitute our awareness of such being. Sensuous 
consciousness, Hegel tells us, is aware of the perceived object as 
“something existing” (ein Seiendes);® and thought is the awareness 
that the universal structures we understand the world to have are 
indeed what there is. In this respect, by thinking of consciousness 
and thought as the sources of our awareness of being, Hegel departs 
most obviously from the position of Kant. For Hegel, in contrast to 
Kant, thought and consciousness could be said to be “intellectual 
intuition”; and this intuitive side to thought has, as we shall see, pro- 
found consequences for Hegel’s conception of practical spirit. It is 
to Hegel’s account of practical spirit that we therefore now turn. 


Il 


We saw above that in his handwritten note to §4 of the Philoso- 
phy of Right, Hegel defined human practical activity as bringing 
about some change in the world in accordance with a determination 
that is “posited by me.” If one is to bring about change in this way, 
one must not only have some conception of what is to be brought 
about; one must also be able to conceive of the possibility of change 
being effected—that is, of the world becoming a different place to 
live in and of one’s own activity making that difference. Without 
understanding that the world can be changed and that I can bring 
about such change, I could not regard myself as a practical being. 
Indeed, my very identity as a practical being lies in knowing myself 
to be the source of possible changes in the world that follow from 
as yet unrealized possibilities conceived and “posited by me.” 

Such a consciousness of oneself as essentially the source of new 
possibilities involves what Hegel refers to as a “negative determina- 
tion,”” that is, an awareness that what is now the case need not be, 
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that one’s activity is not simply restricted to sustaining what at pres- 
ent exists, and that one is able to bring about through one’s own 
activity what is not yet the case. This ability to say “no” to what is, 
to look away from what is now the case and to conceive of other 
possibilities, is referred to by Hegel as the act of abstraction.!® It is 
only because the mind abstracts from the specific situation it finds 
the world to be in that it can conceive of bringing about what is not 
yet the case. Furthermore, it is only because we abstract from the 
specific qualities and characteristics we find ourselves to have that 
we can conceive of as yet unrealized possibilities for ourselves. 

In so far as I abstract in this way from what I find myself to be, 
and understand that, as essentially practical, I can always project 
new possibilities for myself (and the world), I understand that I am 
not fixed or defined by whatever I find myself to be, by my nature, 
talent, sex, and so on. That is to say, by understanding myself as 
essentially the source of new possibility, I understand that what I 
“am” is ultimately not determined, but is instead essentially indeter- 
minate. This consciousness of myself as indeterminate, as sheer 
possibility—as the possibility even of voluntary death—is, Hegel ex- 
plains, nothing but the pure, abstract thought of oneself.” 

The reason why Hegel regards practical spirit or will as a form 
of thought should now be clear. We may imagine that practical activ- 
ity is fundamentally “material,” but I can only engage in practical 
activity to the extent that I understand myself to be the source of 
possibility and regard myself as free to change or negate any given 
situation in the world or characteristic in myself in the light of possi- 

' bilities conceived and “posited by me.” In so far as I regard myself as 
essentially the source of new possibilities for the world and myself, I 
understand that I can abstract from whatever I find the world or 
myself to be at present. This, however, means that I regard what I 
“am” as ultimately indeterminate; and to regard oneself in this way 
is nothing other than to conceive of the pure indeterminate thought 
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of oneself. My practical freedom and will is thus founded on the 
abstract thought of myself as essentially the power of abstraction, 
that is, on the abstract thought of myself as “this absolute possibility 
of being able to abstract from every determination in which I find 
myself or in which I have placed myself.””’ In Hegel’s view, there- 
fore, I conceive of myself as a practical being that is able to abstract 
through an act of actual abstraction, namely, through an act of ab- 
stract thought. . 

It becomes clear in subsequent paragraphs of the Philosophy of 
Right that practical spirit does not just involve this abstract thought 
of oneself, but also entails making specific choices, deciding to sat- 
isfy these desires and not those, and so to settle on certain determi- 
nate possibilities rather than others. Nevertheless, if one’s choices 
are to be understood as the expression of genuinely practical activity 
and as stemming from the freedom of the will, then, Hegel believes, 
one must preserve, together with an awareness of one’s specific de- 
sires and interests and the specific possibilities one elects to pursue, 
a sense of one’s ultimate indeterminacy, of one’s infinitely variable 
ability to... , of oneself as possibility. That is to say, one must 
preserve the sense that, although one has settled on this possibility 
rather than that, one is not bound by any of them and could always 
settle on something else. (One should note that Hegel is not yet 
thinking here of that practical spirit that limits its possibilities by 
taking into account the actual character of the world in which it acts 
and the actual consequences of its actions. We only meet this form 
of the free will in the section on morality. What Hegel is describing 
at the moment is rather the self-indulgent subject which takes delight 
in its own thought of what is possible, of what it can do. Such a 
practical spirit finds enjoyment (Genu/) in its own sense of power 
and arbitrariness, in its own ability to effect change.) 

Hegel notes that there is an essential ambiguity in the will’s 
thought consciousness of itself as indeterminate. By abstracting it- 
self from all specificity and determinacy, and by withdrawing into the 
pure thought of itself as possibility, the will frees itself from whatever 
it merely finds itself to be. In this way, the will withdraws out of the 
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sphere of what it is given to be by nature and history, into the sphere 
of its own pure possibility and choice. This act of abstraction or 
withdrawal thus constitutes an act of what Hegel calls “reflection” 
into oneself.” It is the act whereby I become aware of myself as 
wholly myself, as I. 

Yet, at the same time, as we have seen, by abstracting from all 
that I find myself to be, and by constituting myself as pure I, I render 
myself wholly indeterminate. I thus cut myself off from all the spe- 
cific features—such as natural characteristics, age, sex, nationality, 
and so forth—which distinguish me from others, and so give myself 
an abstract identity which is indistinguishable from that of other free 
wills. Indeed, I give myself an identity which is quite universal, that 
any free will has and must have if it is to be free. “By saying I, 
I renounce everything. . . . This is the absolute abstraction of the 
universal, the abstract infinite, the positing of oneself as wholly uni- 
versal.””4 

By conceiving of myself as pure I, I thus come into an identity 
that is utterly mine, that constitutes my own inner freedom, and one 
that is also utterly universal, and so not just mine, but rather the 
identity that all free wills share.” When practical spirit or will under- 
stands and explicitly recognizes that freedom does not just lie in its 
own possibilities, but is rather the universal property of all thinking | 
beings, then practical spirit becomes explicitly theoretical once again, 
because one of the defining features of theoretical intelligence for 
Hegel is that it is consciousness of universality. 

This is the point at which the truly free will emerges. The truly 
free will, for Hegel, is thus the unity of theoretical and practical spirit, 
the unity of intelligence and will—the will that does not just promote 
its own arbitrariness, but rather wills what it understands freedom 
to be, namely, something universal.”® 


IV 


What I propose to do for the remainder of this essay is sketch 
out how the idea of the free will as the unity of theoretical and practi- 





2 Hegel, VR, 3:114. 
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cal spirit determines the development of the concept of the will in 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Right. What becomes apparent in Hegel’s ac- 
count is that the will or practical spirit develops and gains in freedom 
as it is educated into being fully theoretical, that is, as it comes to 
understand better what freedom entails. The process whereby the 
will is fully liberated is thus, in Hegel’s view, “theoretical in nature” 
(diese Befreiung ist theoretischer Natur).”" 

I have already indicated that this theoretical education and liber- 
ation of the will involves the recognition of the universal character 
of freedom. However, theoretical intelligence is also committed to 
the idea that what it understands (rather than imagines) there to be, 
is in fact what there-is. Accordingly, as the will becomes explicitly 
theoretical, its conception of the modality of freedom is subtly 
changed. It understands that freedom is not just possibility, but is 
such possibility, is the actuality of possibility, and so is actual being- 
there or Dasein as much as it is possibility. As Hegel himself words 
it, the will learns that “it is not mere possibility, predisposition, or 
capacity (potentia), but the infinite in actuality (infinitum actu).””® 

Kant would no doubt regard this shift in the way freedom is 
regarded as quite illegitimate, since, for him, merely understanding 
oneself as free, without any intuition through which my freedom 
would be given to me, is not enough to assure me that I am free.” 
However, for Hegel, in contrast to Kant, freedom is not something 
that needs to be given in intuition to be known as actual; it is estab- 
lished as actual by thought alone. This is because Hegel does not 
think of freedom as the characteristic of some putative “object” 
called the self, to which one would need to have some kind of access 
in order to confirm that it is free. Rather, he thinks of freedom—at 
least initially—as consisting in nothing but the simple act of ab- 
stracting and thinking of myself as I, as indeterminate possibility. 
For Hegel, then, in so far as J think of myself as I—as free—lI both. 
conceive of myself as a free “I” through that act of abstraction and 
am free simply in performing that very act. In the case of natural 
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objects, Hegel believes that thought (and consciousness) supply our 
awareness of being, but he accepts that the mind nevertheless needs 
sensation and intuition, since knowledge of the natural world in- 
volves the thought (and consciousness) that what one perceives is 
real. In the case of the I, however, thought alone without intuition 
and sensation is enough to assure us that we are free, since our 
freedom consists in nothing but the act of thinking of ourselves as 
free. (In this, of course, Hegel is close to, indeed indebted to, the 
early Fichte.) 

When the will becomes theoretical and changes its understand- 
ing of the modality of freedom in the way I have described, its funda- 
mental stance or comportment (Verhalten) towards its own freedom 
changes. It ceases to regard the pursuit of its own arbitrary freedom 
and the projection of its own infinite possibilities as its exclusive 
concern, and acknowledges that, since freedom is actual in the act 
of abstraction; freedom is to be recognized for what it is, for what 
that act of abstraction actually entails, and not just for what I would 
like it to entail. The free will is practical; it locates its freedom in 
the withdrawal into its own indeterminacy and self-determination. 
However, as theoretical spirit, the will also recognizes that its free- 
dom and self-determination are not simply under the will’s control, 
but are-whatever they are. It therefore recognizes that, in so far as 
it seeks to remake the world in the light of its own freely conceived 
possibilities, its free conception of those possibilities cannot be abso- 
lutely arbitrary but has to be informed by a regard for what freedom 
itself is and will turn out to be. “The free will is active,” Hegel says, 
“[and] recognizes only something posited by itself, . . . acknowl- 
edges only its own. But what is produced by it is essentially not 
something only produced by it, but that which is in and for itself (das 
An und fiir sich seiende), and [the recognition of] this falls on the 
side of the theoretical.”*! 

When freedom is recognised by the will as its own, and also as 
universal, and also as something actual and objective, as a Dasein 
or “existence” which is to be acknowledged and respected and not 
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abstracted from at will, freedom is understood as right. Right, for 
Hegel, is thus simply the recognised “existence of the free will.”” 

The person or free will as the bearer of what Hegel calls “ab- 
stract right” exhibits theoretical intelligence to the extent that it un- 
derstands right and personhood to be universal and to be respected 
as the Dasein of freedom. Yet the person is at the same time practi- 
cal in that it understands its freedom to lie in its “consciousness of 
itself as a completely abstract ‘T.”? As a person, therefore, “I know 
myself to be free, free in myself, abstracting from everything” and 
withdrawing into the realm of my own possibilities and arbitrary 
choices—except that I now regard myself and all other persons as 
having the actual inalienable right to such abstract freedom.” Free- 
dom as personhood is thus the universal freedom of abstract individ- 
uality. That is to say, right is always my (individual) right, my right 
to do and appropriate whatever I please—provided that I respect the 
rights of all persons to do the same.” 

My right to do and appropriate whatever I choose is contained 
in the universal right of persons to do and appropriate whatever they 
choose. However, precisely because “as this [person] I know myself 
to be free, free in myself, abstracting from everything,”” it can seem 
to me that I can abstract my own freedom from the universal freedom 
of all persons, and pursue my own possibilities to the exclusion of 
the rights of others. When I do this, I commit wrong. 

It should be noted that, in Hegel’s view, the idea that my freedom 
as a person is exclusively my own personal freedom is an illusory 
effect or Schein created by the very idea of the rights of the abstract 
person.” My right is always my right—my right to be unconstrained 
in my choices, except by the rights of others also to be so uncon- 
strained. However, as a result, the very idea of right as my right 
provides a constant temptation to me to assert my own freedom and 
my own possibilities in abstraction from those of others. When I do 
abstract my own freedom from its embeddedness in the universal 
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freedom of personhood, the practical side of the will—the side which 
abstracts from whatever it finds itself to be—abstracts itself from 
what the theoretical side of the will understands freedom actually to 
be (namely, something universal). For Hegel, therefore, the will of 
the criminal is simply “the abstraction (Abstraktum) of the I will.” 

Crime, however, is based on an illusion—the illusion that my 
own freedom can be abstracted as I please from the intrinsically uni- 
versal freedom of personhood. In so far as I succumb to this illusion 
and do so abstract from the universal. character of freedom, I cause 
the universal character of freedom as right (which must be re- 
spected) to be reasserted against me in the form of just punishment. 
By not allowing my criminal violation of the rights of others to stand, 
and by thus “negating” my crime, punishment reestablishes the au- 
thority and validity of rights as the rights of all persons that have to 
be respected by all persons. But, of course, the criminal is himself 
a person and a bearer of rights. What is reestablished in punishment 
is thus the inviolability of the criminal’s own rights as a person; and 
“in so far as the punishment . . . is seen as embodying his own right, 
the criminal is honored as a rational being.” And yet in punishment, 
right, including the criminal’s own right, is restored by force against 
the criminal will. 

What is interesting about crime and punishment in Hegel’s ac- 
count is that, by abstracting themselves from the universal dimension 
of their own freedom as persons, criminals turn that universal dimen- 
sion of their own freedom against themselves, that is, turn it into an 
abstract, external power or “essence” that negates their purely per- 
sonal freedom in the name of the universality of right. Universal 
freedom and right do not, however, automatically constitute such an 
abstract power over the individual, and would not do so if individuals 
did not abstract themselves from, and so disregard, the universality 
of freedom. The problem is that, in the sphere of abstract right, the 
illusion that the individual has the right to do whatever he or she . 
pleases is an irreducible effect of the very idea of individual right. It 
is therefore always a possibility that bearers of individual rights will 
assert their own individual freedom abstractly and so violate the 
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rights of others and commit a wrong. Since this is the case, right 
has to establish its universal character by explicitly differentiating 
itself from, and dissolving, the illusion that freedom lies in sheer indi- 
vidual arbitrariness.*! This occurs, as we have seen, in punishment. 

The will that acknowledges and internalizes the explicit differ- 
ence between individual arbitrariness and universal individual free- 
dom and right, is the moral will. The moral will frees itself from the 
illusion that its theoretical understanding of freedom as right is 
merely in the service of its practical interest in pursuing its own 
possibilities, and fully accepts that freedom is not just its own but is 
in itself something universal. In the sphere of morality, the theoreti- 
cal moment of the will thus gains a certain autonomy, an autonomy 
evident in a variety of features of the moral will. 

The moral will recognizes, for example, that it cannot simply 
insist on pursuing its own possibilities untrammeled, because its ac- 
tions have actual consequences that it cannot control and, as a think- 
ing being, it must anticipate and take account of such consequences 
in determining what it is to do. The moral will acknowledges what 
Hegel calls “the right of the objectivity of the action.” The moral 
will also recognizes that it can only pursue its own interests and 
welfare in so far as it furthers the interests and welfare of others. It 
also, of course, acknowledges the demands of universal duty.” 

Yet, the moral will is the will for whom the demands of universal 
freedom and right are no longer imposed from the outside in the 
form of punishment. This is because the moral will has internalized 
the demands of universal freedom and right and holds itself responsi- 
ble for taking those demands into account in whatever it does. In- 
deed, the moral will claims the right to bind itself to respect the 
demands of others and not simply to be forced into such respect. 
The moral will thus claims the right to be able to work out for itself 
what the actual consequences of its actions will be and only to be 
held responsible for what it intends through its actions;“ it also 
claims the right to determine for itself what duty requires of it and 
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only to recognize what it understands to be good.” From this point 
of view it becomes apparent that, even though the moral will does 
possess the theoretical understanding that it is bound in its actions by 
the actual conditions it encounters in the world and by the universal 
freedom of others, this will is still under the sway of the practical 
concern to determine for itself and out of its own understanding what 
is required of it. The moral standpoint thus lays claim to what Hegel 
calls the “right of the subjective will” according to which “the will 
can recognize something or be something only in so far as that thing 
is its own, and in so far as the will is present to itself in it as subjec- 
tivity.” 

For all its attentiveness to what it is required to do, the moral 
will, for Hegel, is dominated by the specifically practical concern to 
determine itself, to be its own lawgiver, and to pursue possibilities 
and obligations which ultimately stem from its own insight and un- 
derstanding. Such a will is therefore still ultimately an abstract will, 
because in its very recognition of the rights of others it draws back 
into the sphere of its own freedom and self-determination and re- 
gards itself as ultimately responsible for such recognition. 

The moral will, for Hegel, is dominated by the practical mode of 
thought, even though it includes an explicit theoretical interest in 
freedom as universal. In the idea of the good as duty, or what I 
ought to do, we can see two ways in which the theoretical moment 
is subordinated to the practical. On the one hand, in so far as I ought 
to do what is good, I conceive of doing good as something that is 
still ahead of me, still as yet beyond me, abstracted from me, some- 
thing to be achieved by me in the future. The moral will does not 
yet understand its actions as already good now and does not under- 
stand the good itself as actually present in its actions. Accordingly, 
the moral will lacks the full theoretical understanding of the good as 
actually existing—as actually secured—right and welfare. Theoreti- 
cal understanding, we remember, is (as well as the awareness of 
universality) the awareness of what is. In the case of the moral will, 
however, which knows only that it ought to do good, not that it is 
good, “self-determination is still the pure restlessness of activity that 
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as yet has come to no ‘what is’” (die reine Che der Tätigkeit, 
die noch zu keinem “was ist,” gekommen ist).* 

On the other hand, in so far as I recognize that I ought to do 
good, I recognize that obligation as stemming from within me, from 
my own nature as a free being rather than from some external author- 
ity. If the good were simply an end in itself for me, all I would be 
able to say is that I must pursue it, that I am compelled by the very 
nature of the good to pursue it. However, the idea that I ought to 
will the good indicates, for Hegel, that I am compelled to will the 
good by my own nature as opposed to some external force. To the 
extent that I understand that I ought to will the good, therefore, I 
also understand that my own freedom requires of me that I do so, 
that the pursuit of the good is my own objective duty. Conscious- 
ness of the ought is thus always consciousness that I ought, con- 
sciousness of one’s own inner compulsion, and to that extent belongs 
more to the practical side of the will than to the theoretical. 


V 


In this essay I am trying to interpret the free will as the unity of 
theoretical and practical spirit. At the level of abstract right, the will 
is theoretically aware that it is free and that the freedom of the per- 
son is universal. However, since the freedom which the will knows 
itself to have—the right to do what one pleases provided that the 
rights of others are respected—is still only a modification of the ab- 
stract, practical freedom of the arbitrary will, the theoretical con- 
_ sciousness of right as individual right tempts, indeed in some ways 
encourages, the person to withdraw into his own abstract self-iden- 
tity and commit wrong. 

In the moral will, the theoretical moment is given greater inde- 
pendence, since the moral will knows explicitly that it cannot just do 
what it wants to, but is bound to will the universal for its own sake. 
However, the practical side of the will still dominates, since the moral 
will understands everything it wills, including both its own interests 
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and the content of its duty, to be determined by itself and its own 
reason, rather than something else. i 

In the ethical will the moment of theoretical understanding is 
finally given equal status with the practical will. The ethical. will is 
theoretical in that, like the moral will, it knows freedom to be univer- 
sal, to be the freedom of all free individuals, but, unlike the moral 
will, it understands freedom in the form of right and welfare to be 
actually present and realized in the world. It does not just regard 
` the good as what we ought to do, but as “the living good which 
has its knowledge and volition in self-consciousness, and its actuality 
through self-conscious action,” and which thus constitutes an “ex- 
isting world.” The ethical subject knows that the laws and institu- 
tions that it regards as constituting the “substance” of freedom actu- 
ally exist and that they do not just hold out the promise or possibility 
of freedom or oblige us to pursue it, but actually secure right and 
welfare. As such, of course, ethical subjectivity can only emerge 
where the laws and institutions do in fact secure right and welfare— 
that is, in a healthy rational society or state—and so is not available 
to all people at all times in history." 

The ethical subject is not, however, a purely theoretical one. 
Its freedom does not just consist in knowing that existing laws and 
institutions secure its rights and welfare; nor are these laws and insti- 
tutions understood simply to be given contingent realities that exist 
in the world in utter indifference to and independence of my free- 
dom, in the manner of natural objects.” The ethical subject is also 
a practical one which acts in order to realize its own possibilities 
and pursue its own interests, and which works to make a difference 
in the world. Moreover, the ethical subject recognizes that the insti- 
tutions that secure freedom and welfare only exist in the understand- 
ing and action of practical beings who labor in order to secure their 
rights and welfare. For the ethical will, therefore, ethical life has “its 
actuality through self-conscious action.” 
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Yet, the practical activity of ethical subjects does not simply em- 
anate from their own subjective, arbitrary interests, or from what 
they think such activity ought to be. Rather, such activity emanates 
from the will’s theoretical understanding of what freedom in the 
world actually is. The ethical subject, therefore, understands its own 
interest to lie in acting in accordance with the laws and institutional 
expectations that it knows actually secure right and welfare. This 
ethical will represents the most complete unification of theoretical 
and practical spirit we have encountered so far. It is the spirit that 
understands what freedom is, that acts in order to bring about (and 
sustain) the freedom and happiness of itself and others, and that 
` allows its own practical activity to be informed and grounded by 
what it understands the maintenance and furtherance of its own free- 
dom (and that of others) actually to require. Furthermore, its theo- 
retical understanding does not just stand over and control its practi- 
cal activity; it informs practical activity itself as the habit of mind- 
expressed in practical activity. The result is that the ethical subject 
living in ethical institutions and under ethical laws— institutions and 
laws that actually secure right and welfare—does not need always 
to decide for himself what he should do, but does freely what is to 
be done to sustain and further freedom.™ 

Hegel notes that the moral will objects to such an ethical disposi- 
tion to be guided in one’s practical activity by “what is done”—by 
one’s ethical duty—and considers it a limitation on its freedom. In 
Hegel’s view, however, this is only because the moral will wants to 
safeguard its abstract practical freedom to determine for itself what 
it is to do. . 

[Ethical] duty only limits the arbitrariness of subjectivity or runs 

against the indeterminate, against the abstract good, which subjectivity 


should hold fast. As if, for example, people were saying: we want to 
be free, but free as such, abstractly.® 


By conceiving of its freedom abstractly. in this way as subjective 
` self-determination, the moral will itself turns whatever is objective— 
including the existing laws and institutions of the state—into an ab- 
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stract power over against the individual that is understood ultimately 
to limit or negate individual freedom. The ethical will, however, does 
not regard its freedom as solely and abstractly its own, and so does 
not consider itself to be confronted by abstractly objective or “alien” 
powers and authorities which dictate to it what it has to do. On the 
contrary, the ethical will understands its own freedom—including its 
own rights and welfare—to be secured by actual ethical laws and 
institutions and so feels itself to be “at home” in those institutions. 
Far from seeing in laws and institutions an implicit or explicit restric- 
tion on or threat to its freedom, therefore, the ethical will finds its 
own freedom realized in and through those laws and institutions. 
Ethical subjects find that “it is in the ethical realm that they actually 
possess their own essence and their inner universality.” As ethical 
subjects recognize that their own freedom is secured by laws and 
institutions, and that such laws and institutions are themselves actu- 
alized in the habits and practices of ethical agents, the difference 
between abstract subjectivity and the abstract essence, substance, or 
power of universality—a difference which defines morality—dis- 


appears. 


For the ethical character . . . recognizes that its own dignity and the 
whole continued existence of its particular ends are based upon and 
actualized within this universal. Subjectivity is itself the absolute form 
and existent actuality.of substance, and the difference between the 
subject on the one hand and substance as its object, end, and power 
on the other is the same as their difference in form, both of which 
differences have disappeared with equal immediacy.” 


With the ethical subject that understands its practical activity to 
be grounded in its theoretical understanding of what freedom actu- 
ally is, the free will moves out of the sphere of abstract subjective 
freedom and thus at the same time out of the sphere in which the 
universal and objective character of freedom are regarded primarily 
as an “essential” or “substantial” power over individuals. In the ethi- 
cal realm, the free will is released from the hegemony of abstraction ` 
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and the categories of essence, and is freed to a more rational perspec- 
tive for which laws, institutions, and the state “cease to be an other 
for me,” but are understood to actualize and secure my own freedom 
and to inform my own habits and practices. “And in my conscious- 
ness of this,” Hegel says, “I am free.” 

There is room for abstract self-determination in Hegel’s concep- 
tion of freedom in the state (specifically in the system of needs in 
civil society). However, it cannot be allowed to remain wholly ab- 
stract if freedom is to be more than the mere possibility of right and 
welfare, and individuals are not just to consider the state to be a 
“power” or public “authority” over them. As free beings, we enjoy 
the abstract freedom to produce through our own activity the means 
to satisfy our needs; we also enjoy the abstract freedom to choose 
for ourselves what kind of work we shall do. However, our practi- 
cal activity must also be informed by a deep regard for the rights and 
welfare of all, by a common sense of identity with other members of 
the corporation to which we belong and with other citizens of our 
state. This does not just mean that we sense that we ought to help 
others; it means that our practical activity must be habituated, by life 
in corporations and in the state, to being the actual pursuit of univer- 
sal right and welfare. 

The ethical will is the will that can and does make decisions by 
and for itself about what it is to do (for example, about choice of 
work). It is, however, a will that makes its decisions on the basis 
of its clear recognition of, and fundamental habitual disposition to 
promote, the laws, institutions, and human practices that actually 
secure right and welfare. For Hegel, it is this moment of theoretical 
insight into what actually secures the right and welfare of oneself 
and others that provides the objective guide to action, which the 
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moral will sought but was unable to find in the idea of doing duty 
for duty’s sake, and which prevents the ethical will from having to 
resort to the arbitrariness of conscience to determine what is the 
right thing to do. 

Unlike the moral will, therefore, the ethical will does not regard 
itself above all as “the determining and decisive factor,”® but—even 
though it does decide some things about its life wholly by and for 
itself—is willing to allow its activity ultimately to be guided and in- 
formed by the laws, institutions, and habits that it knows actualize 
and secure freedom. In this sense, the ethical will is more like the 
speculative, philosophical mode of thought described in the Preface 
to the Phenomenology, which is prepared to “let [the content] move 
itself” (sich bewegen zu lassen) and to let itself be moved by that 
content, than the understanding which claims for itself the right to 
be “the arbitrarily moving principle of the content” and to judge for 
itself what is right and true.” 

It is interesting to note that even the monarch, who represents 
the pinnacle of the state and the supreme example of abstract arbi- 
trary freedom in the state, is ethical in the sense just outlined in that 
in his decision making “he is bound by the concrete content of the 
advice he receives [and by the law]; and if the constitution is firmly 
established, he often has nothing more to do than sign his name.” 

I wish to stress again that even though the ethical will is defined 
as ethical by its theoretical understanding of what freedom actually 
is, and by allowing its activity to be guided by this understanding, 
this will is also a practical will that produces new needs, new means 
of production, and new social arrangements through its own activity; 
ethical life consists, after all, in the will, action, and labor of individu- 
als.“ However, the ethical will realizes that, as ethical, its activity is 
also re-producing, sustaining, and giving life to the existing laws and 
institutions which already actually secure freedom. It also recognizes 
that in so far as its activity is informed by the laws and institutions 
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in which it has been educated, its activity is not just its own. We are 
ourselves active in renewing and sustaining society, but as the free 
beings society has helped to make us. 

What the free will produces through its own activity is thus not 
just what it has produced, but what has been produced by the social 
and historical actuality of freedom that constitutes ethical life and 
defines to a large degree who “we” are. The recognition that what 
we produce through our own activity is not just our own, but also 
belongs to society, history, and the nature of freedom, falls, Hegel 
says, “on the side of the theoretical.”© It is our theoretical, not our 
practical, activity that takes us out of ourselves and educates us to 
the ways and needs of other free beings. Theoretical activity does 
this, of course, by taking us out of ourselves into the universality and 
actuality of our own freedom. That is to say, it takes us out of our 
abstract conception of ourselves as I, as the possibility of radical 
newness, into a concrete understanding of what it actually is to be 
free, what we, as free beings, actually are, namely beings with per- 
sonal but also fundamentally social, communal, and historical identi- 
ties and interests. 

Practical activity purports to take us out of ourselves in the 
sense that— at least in so far as it is moral activity—it seeks to trans- 
late inner purposes and intentions into actuality. However, the act- 
ing, moral subject seeks to translate its own purposes and intentions 
into action and insists that it only be held responsible for what it had 
in mind when acting. Taken by itself, therefore, despite exposing 
itself to the contingencies of the world in which it seeks to act, moral 
practical activity seeks to remain within the sphere of its own self- 
determination. Theoretical understanding, on the other hand, re- 
minds us that what we are is not simply our own to begin with, but 
an identity we share with our society and historical forbears; that is 
to. say, that the I is not simply an I but a We.™ 

Though some may regard theoretical activity as self-enclosed 
contemplation that refuses to go out of itself and act, Hegel sees in 
such activity the activity in which above all we go out of ourselves, 
both by disclosing and accepting what we are rather than what we 
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think we ought to be or would like to be, and by disclosing that we 


- _ share a universal, social identity with others that is ours and-yet not 


just ours. In so far as the will is liberated from its abstract concern 
for itself and its own possibilities, to the actual universality of its 
freedom, and to action that does actually promote and further the 
rights and welfare of others and of oneself, Hegel believes that this 
liberation is “of theoretical nature” (diese Befreiung ist theoretischer 
Natur). As Hegel shows in his analysis of the French Revolution, 
without being leavened in this way by a theoretical openness to what 
freedom is, the practical freedom of the abstract I by itself has ulti- 
mately little to bequeath the world but the abstract possibility of 
freedom—the abstract possibility that all too often finds its realiza- 
tion in the ultimate abstraction of(death.® 


DePaul University, Chicago 
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ALEXANDER of Aphrondisias. On Aristotle’s Metaphysics 4. Translated by 
Arthur Madigan. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1993. 227 pp. $42.50. 

ALEXANDER of Aphrondisias. On Aristotle’s Metaphysics 5. Translated by 
William E. Dooley. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1993. 224 pp. 
$43.50—These volumes appear in the series The Ancient Commenta- 
tors on Aristotle under the general editorship of Richard Sorabji. The 
Byzantine commentators on Aristotle are the last important writings in 
Greek philosophy to be translated into any modern language; this series 
meets an important need. Both volumes are organized along the same 
lines: A brief introduction by the translator followed by a list of textual 
emendations precedes the translation itself, which comprises the bulk 
of each volume. Following the translation are very helpful notes con- 
cerning linguistic, historical, and substantive issues. Sorabji’s brief es- 
say “The Commentators,” which is included in many but not all the 
volumes in this series, follows the notes in both volumes. They con- 
clude with an English-Greek glossary, Greek-English index, and subject 
index. The Dooley volume also includes a helpful bibliography largely 
consisting of books cited in the notes. 

Metaphysics 4 and 5, that is I’ and A, comprise two of the most 
important (and oft cited) books in the Aristotelian corpus and, perhaps, 
in the history of philosophy. Metaphysics 4 opens with the famous line 
“there is a science of being qua being,” while Metaphysics 5 presents 
Aristotle’s “philosophical dictionary.” (In his brief but very interesting 
introduction, Dooley suggests that book 5 is much more than a “lexi- 
con” [pp. 2~3].) As with so much of Aristotle, the ideas expressed in 
these books are capable of a wide range of interpretation. In Alexan- 
der’s commentaries, we possess a relatively early interpretation by a 
sophisticated philosopher who knew well not only his Aristotle but also 
Aristotle’s opponents and their quarrels. Thus these commentaries are 
not only intrinsically interesting on their own philosophical terms, but 
are filled with cross references within the text of Aristotle—cross ref- 
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erences that tell us how these texts were being construed within the 
schools of the time—as well as arguments revealing the background 
of live substantive issues introduced by Aristotle and his place within 
late Greek philosophy. Finally, as Madigan points out in his introduc- 
tion, those interested in Neoplatonism will also find these commentar- 
ies of great interest because, as Prophyry reports, they were apparently 
read at Plotinus’s school (p. 3). Indeed, Alexander himself is often 
thought of as a Neoplatonic commentator. 

These translations deserve only the highest praise. They are both 
literal (in the good sense) and natural (also in the good sense). Thus 
they both read well and in doing so do not obscure the sometimes 
difficult philosophical issues at stake in Alexander’s arguments. Vari- 
ous technical terms are translated consistently (or explained in the 
notes) and brackets are used judiciously—they appear when necessary 
for the meaning but virtually never obtrude. 

Beyond, or behind, the translations stand the enormously helpful 
notes. These notes serve a number of purposes. Some clarify the 
meaning of a term, sentence, or philosophic point being made. These 
clarifications are never argumentative and avoid the sort of extended 
interpretation that is more appropriate to an essay or book about Alex- 
ander rather than a translation of his work. Often these notes give 
further (and very helpful) references in Aristotle (and Plato) as well as 
suggesting alternate possible interpretations (for examples in Madigan, 
see note 144 [p. 150] and note 368 [p. 158]; in Dooley, see note 57 and 
58 [pp. 134—-5]). 

Other notes make grammatical or linguistic points about the Greek 
language and its relation to the English translation. These points ex- 
tend the precision of already excellent translations and often alert the 
reader to philosophic issues at stake in the language itself. So, for 
example, in note 1007 (p. 182) Madigan gives the Greek and explains 
“hupo toy aei kinountos: ‘the mover which . . .’ is my attempt to point 
the reader to the transitive rather than the intransitive sense of ‘moves,’ 
without resorting to expedients like the Latinism ‘movent.’” And he is 
exactly right. 

Because of the high quality of both the translation and the notes, 
these volumes should appeal to a wide audience within philosophy. 
They can be used by scholars alongside the original text and by stu- 
dents who are learning to define the problems themselves and the tools 
necessary to solve them. These two volumes are a model for work of 
this type in philosophy.—Helen S. Lang, Trinity College. 


ANDERSON, Elizabeth. Values in Ethics and Economics. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1993. xiv + 245 pp. $35.00—This book attempts to 
prevent the reduction of ethics to economics by developing a pluralistic 
“rational attitude” theory of value and an “expressive” theory of ratio- 
nal action; by defending those theories against the monistic and conse- 
quentialist theories of value and maximizing theories of reason that 
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have come to dominate both economics and ethics; and by applying 
them to several issues of current interest. 

Anderson emphasizes the richness and diversity of the ways in which 
we value things, arguing that “we don’t respond to what we value 
merely with desire or pleasure, but with love, admiration, honor, re- 
spect, affection, and awe. . . . Goods are plural. . . . They differ not 
only in how much we should value them, but in how we should value 
them” (p. xii). This point, which should be understood to be calling 
our attention not so much to the diversity of goods, but to the diversity 
of our responses to those goods, is central to Anderson’s argument. 
Her strategy is to focus on the complex contexts within which valuing 
occurs in order to undermine the idea that valuing is a unitary, individ- 
ual, and subjective phenomena based on desire or pleasure. For exam- 
ple, to honor someone is to value her; it is to care about her in a certain 
way. However, to properly honor someone “requires a social setting 
that upholds norms for that mode of valuation. I cannot honor some- 
one outside a social context in which certain actions, gestures, and 
manners of speaking are commonly understood to express honor. 
Moreover, I cannot adequately express my honor for another unless 
others recognize my honor as appropriate” (p. 12). Thus it is possible 
to value different things in different ways only because the social 
norms governing the expression of appropriate attitudes of care differ. 
Because there are different ways of valuing goods, there is a plurality 
of goods. 

However, given a plurality of goods, it is impossible to maximize the 
good. Therefore, both social practices aiming at global maximization 
and theories of practical reason based on maximization must be lim- 
ited. It follows that the market should not be expanded to all areas of 
life. In particular, Anderson argues against prostitution, “the marriage 
contract,” and surrogate motherhood, and against economic ap- 
proaches to worker safety, the environment, and democracy, as inap- 
propriately applying market norms to what should be nonmarket inter- 
actions. Moreover, it follows that maximizing reason is not the only 
form of practical reason. Therefore, much of Anderson’s book is aimed 
at developing an alternative to consequentialist theories of reasoning. 
Her alternative, the “expressive theory of rationality,” is designed to 
work with her rational attitude theory of value. According to that the- 
ory, caring attitudes, not judgments or experiences, are foundational to 
acts of valuing. To adopt a caring attitude, one must express it, and 
such expressions are governed in large part by social norms. It is 
possible, therefore, to express these values well or poorly. The expres- 
sion of caring attitudes is, therefore, subject to rational criticism. Un- 
fortunately, Anderson's views on this process are too complex to sum- 
marize. However, underlying her theories is a view of human nature 
in which people are seen to be expressive creatures rather than con- 
suming animals. Therefore, much of Anderson’s work on practical rea- 
soning is dedicated to the construction of the conceptual apparatus 
necessary to understand humans as fundamentally expressive. 

This is a complex and difficult book. Anderson would have helped 
her readers immensely if she had more carefully located her work in 
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the philosophical landscape and paid more attention to distinguishing 
her theories from other related theories. Nevertheless, her ideas are 
intriguing and worthy of further study.— Roger Paden, George Mason 
University. 


BABICH, Babette E. Nietzsche’s Philosophy of Science: Reflecting Science 
on the Ground of Art and Life. Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1994. xii + 350 pp. $16.95—The title of this book will strike 
many as strange, for Nietzsche is rarely, if ever, mentioned in discus- 
sions of the philosophy of science. Indeed, he is often read as having 
dismissed the modern scientific project as merely the latest form of 
“the ascetic ideal.” Babette Babich’s book sets out to reverse this view. 
Not only does she maintain that a philosophy of science is central to 
Nietzsche’s work, she also makes the strong claim that Nietzsche’s ex- 
clusion from what is called “the philosophy of science” is a symptom 
that this discipline is not yet authentically philosophical, that is, criti- 
cally reflexive (pp. 1-3). Employing a Heideggerian distinction, Babich 
argues that current philosophy of science remains an “ontic” enterprise 
that takes science at face value, while Nietzsche helps to inaugurate an 
“ontological” inquiry into the very meaning and basis of the scientific 
project (p. 36; cf. p. 149). Thus, rather than foreclosing a philosophy 
of science, Nietzsche’s critique of science is, for Babich, the precondi- 
tion for any authentic expression of that philosophical discipline. 

Babich implicitly takes as her starting point a statement from the 
1886 preface to The Birth of Tragedy (1872), where Nietzsche praises 
his first book for having raised “a new problem— . . . the problem of 
science itself,” and for having “dared . . . to look at science from the 
point of view of the artist, but at art from that of life.” Indeed, though 
she focuses on the later texts, particularly the later Nachlaß, the inter- 
pretive framework of Babich’s book is drawn from The Birth of Trag- 
edy. There, Nietzsche sought to reveal how the “Socratic optimism” 
that eclipsed the “tragic pessimism” of the early Greek dramatists was, 
in reality, a profound form of decadence, the sign of a sickly and declin- 
ing culture. Babich argues that the descendent of “Socratism,” modern 
techno-science, is also decadent, seeing life and nature as needing to 
be corrected. On this view, science is essentially reactive and conser- 
vative insofar as it seeks to halt and to master the ceaseless becoming, 
change, suffering, and death that characterizes natural life. Moreover, 
instead of granting its status as a pragmatic function in the service of 
a reactive form of life, science takes its perspective to be absolute, to 
reveal the way the world really is, and thus denies the irreducible ambi- 
guity and multiplicity of the world. By contrast, the “aesthetic,” 
“tragic,” or “Dionysian” world-view suppressed by science remains the 
truly life- and world-affirming perspective. Acknowledging its status as 
Apollinian illusion, the aesthetic perspective simultaneously reveals the 
Dionysian chaos, the fundamental ambiguity and multiplicity that lies 
at the heart of what Babich, following Jacques Lacan, calls “the Real” 
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(p. 87). Just as Nietzsche’s book is not simply a study of Greek culture 
but a polemic against the present age, so too is Babich’s book not 
simply an exposition of Nietzsche’s philosophy of science but a call for 
a new tragic culture. 

Nietzsche’s view of science is thus seen to merge with that of the 
later Heidegger. Yet, while it acknowledges its Heideggerian orienta- 
tion (p. 66), Babich’s book attempts to correct Heidegger’s interpreta- 
tion of Nietzsche. Where Heidegger reads Nietzsche’s doctrine of will 
to power as pushing to its limit the Socratic drive toward the intellec- 
tual and technological domination of nature, Babich reads this doctrine, 
along with the doctrines of amor fati and eternal recurrence, as akin 
to Heidegger’s Gelassenheit and “authenticity”: as affirming the world 
of becoming, change, multiplicity, and ambiguity (pp. 280, 287). Echo- 
ing a central thesis of Gilles Deleuze’s study of Nietzsche, Babich ar- 
gues that science is the product of a perverse, reactive form of the will 
to power that the eternal recurrence, as a selective principle, aims to 
eliminate (p. 287). 

This book takes up an important and neglected topic: the relationship 
between the scientific and the aesthetic in Nietzsche’s genealogy of 
Western culture. On this topic its readings are provocative and compel- 
ling. Yet I find much of the supporting discussion of Nietzsche’s style 
and his views on truth, knowledge, and logic to be elusive and uncon- 
vincing. Babich also often promotes a view that I find untenable, both 
as an interpretation of Nietzsche and as an epistemological-ontological 
position in general: the view that the world is an unknowable chaos 
which can never be adequately described. Nevertheless, to paraphrase 
Nietzsche’s own critique of The Birth of Tragedy, one could fairly say 
that this book articulates, often by way of a Kantian-Schopenhauerian 
metaphysics, “strange and new valuations” that ought to undermine 
that metaphysics altogether.—Christoph Cox, University of Califor- 
nia, Santa Cruz. 


BRUMBAUGH, Robert S. Western Philosophic Systems and Their Cyclic 
Transformations. Philosophical Explorations Series. Carbondale: 
Southern Ilinois University Press, 1992. xii + 156 pp. $29.95—-Every 
page of this work reveals Brumbaugh’s mastery of Western philosophy. 
His grasp is so subtle and comprehensive that some of the connections 
he sees among Western philosophic systems may escape many readers. 
Some of them escape me, a problem surely more mine than his. I 
mention this to emphasize that the work is not for beginners. But for 
those with even a modest understanding of Western philosophy, the 
work should stimulate fresh thoughts about the interrelations among 
Western philosophic systems. For. those who can match Brumbaugh’s 
comprehensive grasp, the work should stimulate creative debate. 

Brumbaugh divides Western philosophic systems into four families: 
Platonist, Aristotelian, Democritean, and Anaxagorean. He plots these 
on a graph with the X-axis designating the method of the system and 
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the Y-axis the direction. Method refers to the system’s tendency to 
employ either dialectical thinking in emphasizing the whole or analysis 
in emphasizing the parts out of which the whole is constructed. He 
uses Richard McKeon’s terms “holoscopic” (Greek hélos, meaning 
whole) for the former, and “meroscopic” (Greek méros, meaning part) 
for the latter. Direction refers to the system’s emphasis on form or 
matter (flow, process). The four possible combinations are graphed by 





Y 

Platonic Aristotelian 

Formalist (forms) Formalist (substances) 

Holoscopic (dialectic) Meroscopic (analysis) 
X 

Anaxagorean Democritean 

Materialist (process) Materialist (atoms) 

Holoscopic (dialectic) Meroscopic (analysis) 


Brumbaugh. Both axes are needed, “for the forms of the formalists 
may be hierarchical and continuous, as Plato’s are, or actual only for a 
discrete (‘separate’) set (the species), as are Aristotle’s. And the ‘mat- 
ter’ of the y direction can be either the hard, insulated particles of 
Democritus’ atomic theory or the continuous flow of Heraclitean pro- 
cess” (p. 70). 

Brumbaugh argues that rules can be devised for transforming one 
system into another. “This is transformation, not translation: the Truth- 
values stay the same, but the meanings undergo reversal” (p. 79). The 
significance of this, for Brumbaugh, is multiple. First, the systems are 
commensurable, and one’s understanding of each is illuminated by 
comparing it with the other three. Indeed, the commensurability is 
intense, for it can be shown “that for any entity in one system there 
would be exactly one that corresponds to it in each of the other three” 
(p. 72). Brumbaugh provides several illustrations of the kinds of trans- 
formations he has in mind. Second, by examining the interrelations 
among systems, one can fill in the gaps in each, since “every system’s 
inventory of what there is has to the present been highly selective” (p. 
73). Third, Brumbaugh believes that his analysis indicates the resur- 
gence of a new form of Platonism, “a higher logical type, able to in- 
clude . . . the four [families of systems] as special cases” (p. 72). In 
addition to his insightful observations about the connections among 
the major figures in the history of philosophy, Brumbaugh also makes 
provocative comments about the ethical and educational implications 
of each of the four systems, and the mind-set exemplified in each. 

I must qualify my judgment that-this book is not for beginners. The 
initiate would be well served by Brumbaugh’s endnotes which are ex- 
cellent guides to both primary and secondary sources in Western phi- 
losophy. Concerning primary sources, he guides the reader to texts 
from various sources that directly interact. Concerning secondary 
sources, he provides many suggestions about which of these are the 
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best introductions to the primary material.—Robert M. Baird, Baylor 
` University. 


i] 
CLARK, Austen. Sensory Qualities. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993. xiii 
+ 250 pp. $45.00.—Anyone interested in a compact, sophisticated in- 
troduction to the study of sense impressions will be glad to find this 
book. Austen Clark sets out to show how we may explain the ways 
things look, sound, smell, taste, and feel to us. Why, for example, can 
colored patches often be described as “reddish yellow” but not “red- 
dish green”? Why do we hear distinct tones in a chord, while finding 
a single new hue in a combination of hues? It is argued that the system- 
atic use of introspective and physiological methods can help us answer 
such questions. By sketching some explanations that now seem plausi- 
ble the book aims to clear away skepticism over whether the “subjec- 
tive facts” of perception really are capable of explanation. 

Talk of sensory qualities soon runs into puzzles, both about the na- 
ture of properties and about the status of mental predicates. Clark 
wishes to prepare the way for an eventual reduction of qualia-talk to 
neurophysiology, while postponing or taking an indirect approach to 
some of the large philosophical questions involved. Thus, for instance, 
Tather than wading directly into the debate about what color is, he 
concentrates on the problem of why a particular stimulus looks colored 
to a particular observer. 

Much of the book deals with our perception of colored objects, be- 
cause sight is in some ways the best understood of the senses. It 
has long been known that all differences in color can be attributed to 
variations in respect of hue, brightness, and saturation: psychological 
color space has a three dimensional structure. Borrowing from the 
constructivist work of Carnap and Goodman, Clark shows how—in 
theory—one could map out such a space using only the predicate “x 
is more similar to y than to 2” (the variables ranging over colored 
patches). A general technique of multi-dimensional scaling is intro- 
duced, whereby one can determine the number of dimensions in a given 
space using information about the similarity of its elements. Distances 
in such reconstructed spaces will be monotonic on the relative similari- 
ties of the objects contained therein. This approach is also suggested 
for the other senses, though it is not easy in practice to determine 
how many dimensions they have, nor how the dimensions are to be 
understood—for instance, what analogues of hue, brightness, and satu- 
ration might exist for the olfactory sense. 

Assuming a phenomenal color space of three dimensions, Clark looks 
for a neurophysiological interpretation of its axes. He mentions various 
perceptual mechanisms, the behavior of which may account for differ- 
ences and similarities in our visual experience. On his view, these 
mechanisms may serve to explain the way some things appear to us. 
Thus the opponeni-process model of vision seems to show why it is 
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normally physically impossible to have an experience which we would 
describe as “seeing a reddish green object.” 

Clark goes on to discuss how society coordinates its talk about color. 
He speaks of “tacking down” an individual’s color space by the use of 
public paradigms, and he devotes some time to the shifted spectrum 
problem and its consequences for functionalism. 

The book could be more forthcoming about the nature of color and 
quale, for a quale sometimes seems a strange hybrid between universal 
and particular. One may continue to wonder, for instance, whether the 
opponent process model serves to explain the relationships between 
colors themselves, or certain facts about our particular responses to 
colored objects, or both. In any case, this systematic inquiry cannot 
but enrich the acquaintance which readers enjoy with their qualia.— 
Glen Koehn, Waterloo, Ontario. 


CLARKE, W. Norris. Person and Being. The Aquinas Lecture, 1993. Milwau- 
kee: Marquette University Press, 1993. 121 pp. $15.00.—In this lecture 
Clarke undertakes a “creative retrieval and completion” of St. Thomas 
Aquinas’s metaphysics of the human person. He thereby also illustrates 
how the concept of person, drawn partly from theological grounds, 
provides an enriching new perspective on St. Thomas’s metaphysics. 

First he shows how Thomas’s conception of the act of existence is 
dynamic and expansive, not only present in itself as “first act,” but 
naturally pouring over in a “second act” to give itself to others in self- 
expression and self-communication through action. This highlights the 
relational aspect of being, so that to be is to be oriented toward rela- 
tions and ultimately toward community. When this notion is applied 
to person, the highest perfection and most intense expression of exis- 
tential being, the person is seen as naturally exercising expansive, self- 
communicating act, now raised to the order of self-consciousness and 
freedom. To be a person is to be with, in sharing, receiving, and loving. 
This relational aspect of the human person reflects the personal nature 
of God as revealed in the doctrine of the Trinity. “To be fully a person,” 
he writes, “consists in living out to the full the alternating rhythm of 
self-possession and openness to others” (p. 113), and he argues that 
such a concept of the person sums up and completes the intrinsic 
thrust of Aquinas’s metaphysics. i 

This lucid and powerful little essay gives Clarke the opportunity of 
setting into coherent expression a lifetime of insights on the direction 
of Aquinas’s thought. On the way, he stresses the need to balance 
a theory of the relationality of being—so much stressed in various 
movements of contemporary philosophy— with that of a properly un- 
derstood notion of substance, of the introverted or in-itself dimension 
of being. Perhaps the most remarkable insight he here develops, while 
acknowledging that it is relatively new in his own thinking, is that of 
the natural receptivity of being. This relation of receptivity, already 
implicit in the doctrine of the Trinity, is shown not to entail imperfec- 
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tion but on the contrary to connote a positive perfection without which 
the self-communication of being would be impossible. Though 
Thomas, through historical accident, did not explicitly develop this 
point, Clarke shows that it is a natural extrapolation of Thomas’s 
thought. Indeed, one could say that it is the pivotal concept by which 
the Aristotelian God of pure contemplation becomes the Christian God 
of love, and the Aristotelian ideal of the contemplative life becomes 
the Christian ideal of the person living in intelligent, free, and loving 
communion with others and with God.—James W. Felt, Santa Clara 
University. 


CRAEMER-RUEGENBERG, Ingrid, and SPEER, Andreas, eds. Scientia und Ars 
im Hoch- und Spätmittelalter. Miscellanea Mediaevalia, vol. 22. Berlin 
and New York: Walter de Gruyter and Co., 1993. 2 volumes: xxx 
+ 513 pp. and xii + pp. 515-1065. DM 580—These two volumes pre- 
sent papers given in 1992 at the twenty-eighth Mediaeval Conference 
(Mediaevistentagung) at the Thomas-Institut in Cologne, the theme of 
which serves as the title for the volumes. In addition, several invited 
papers are included in order to complete and further the discussions 

` of the conference. The volumes have been dedicated to the eminent 
scholar of medieval philosophy, Albert Zimmermann, as a festschrift 
on the occasion of his 65th birthday and retirement after 25 years as 
director of the Thomas-Institut; accordingly the essays are preceded by 
an extensive bibliography of Zimmermann’s writings. 

The central theme which unites the essays is the fundamental shift, 
occurring at the end of the twelfth and throughout the thirteenth cen- 
tury, in how knowledge and education were understood. Up to this 
time human knowledge was classified primarily under the rubric of 
artes and philosophy was conceived and taught within the schema of 
the seven artes liberales. During these pivotal decades, however, under 
the influence of Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics, the concept of scientia 
becomes dominant, and the rules and methods productive of scientific 
knowledge become an ever more prominent theme. Knowledge is now 
rigorously divided into a plurality of scientiae with the divisions among 
the individual sciences receiving sophisticated philosophical justifica- 
tions. This new conception of knowledge finds expression in the rise 
of the universities as well as in the formation of a separate Arts faculty. 
Precisely this understanding of science, moreover, with its rigorous 
method as well as divisions according to the objects studied, represents 
an enduring contribution of the Middle Ages to succeeding centuries. 

The 61 essays found in the two volumes all revolve around this main 
theme. They are divided into 16 subsections, of which the first two 
(Scientia and Ars and Theorica) address it directly. The rest of the 
papers take up the theme in its philological, systematic, or historical 
development within a particular area, each subsection being dedicated. 
to one such area. These range from the philosophical (for example, 
Metaphysica, Logica, Ethica) to the theological (for example, Theolo- 
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gica, Mystica, Canonica) to broad-ranging areas such as Judaica, His- 
torica, Aesthetica (with each title adjectivally referring to ars and/or 
scientia). While the content of the essays ranges from the eleventh to 
the fifteenth century, the chief focus remains the late twelfth to early 
fourteenth century. In short, these volumes represent a rich mine of 
information and analyses for medievalists and all those working in the 
history of ideas. 

Among the many essays of philosophical interest, the following might 
be especially mentioned. N. Schneider (“Experientia—ars—sci- 
entia—sapientia. Zu Weisen und Arten des Wissens im Anschlu8 an 
Aristoteles und Thomas von Aquin”) outlines the distinctions among 
these crucial epistemelogical concepts in Aristotle and points to the 
transformations they received at the hands of Thomas Aquinas. L. 
Honnefelder (“Scientia in se—scientia in nobis. Zur philosophischen 
Bedeutung einer wissenschaftstheoretischen Unterscheidung”) takes 
up a distinction drawn by Duns Scotus between science which attains 
to the object as it is in itself (corresponding to propter quid demonstra- 
tions) and that which treats the objects as known by a created, limited 
intellect (corresponding to quia demonstrations). Here Honnefelder 
sees Scotus as a precursor of Kant in that he is the first to include in 
metaphysics a critique of the power of reason and its limitations. J. 
Aertsen (“Was heißt Metaphysik bei Thomas von Aquin”) analyzes Aqui- 
nas’s commentary on the De trinitate of Boethius as a crucial text 
(along with the commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics) for accurately 
grasping the much disputed subject matter of metaphysics according 
to Aquinas. Metaphysics for Aquinas is transcendental, having as its 
object the transcategorical notion ens in quantum ens, and investi- 
gates precisely the transcendental properties of ens. M. Jordan (“The 
Pars moralis of the Summa theologiae as Scientia and as Ars”) ana- 
lyzes how Aquinas’s moral doctrine as found in the Summa has the 
status of ars and scientia, particularly as these concepts function in 
the treatise on law. A particularly provocative essay is that of A. Speer 
(“Kunst und Schönheit. Kritische Überlegungen zur mittelalterlichen 
Ästhetik”), directed to the area of medieval art, in which he takes up 
the historical-philosophical problem of what constitutes art (Kunst) in 
the Middle Ages. At the heart of the essay are the hermeneutical prob- 
lems which arise from applying a modern concept (Kunst) to the works 
of a period which lacked such a notion. 

A final point which commends this work is the inclusion of several 
papers by authors from eastern European countries which provide 
readers a rare but welcome glimpse into the concerns and approaches 
of medievalists working in the former Soviet bloc. In this respect the 
volumes provide a fitting tribute to Zimmermann’s longstanding efforts 
to promote scholarly exchange with the East.—David M. Gallagher, 
The Catholic University of America. 


DUMMETT, Michael. The Seas of Language. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1993. xx + 482 pp. $49.95—This is a collection of articles dating from 
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1975 to 1993. Since the dense, convoluted, shifting text defies sum- 
mary, I will simply lay out certain themes. 

Three issues have preoccupied Dummett: a distinction between real- 
ism and antirealism; the idea of a theory of meaning for a language L; 
and the nature of analytic philosophy. All three appear here, but in 
different measures. While Dummett’s conception of philosophy plays 
a large role, it receives little discussion, and his remarks on related 
questions about thought and language are a nadir of the book. The 
treatment of realism, which includes Dummett’s noted distinction be- 
tween reductionism and antirealism, is of much greater interest. Dum- 
mett’s main idea here is to explicate the elusive notion of antirealism 
as mind-dependence via a logico-semantic critierion involving the fail- 
ure of bivalence. This is one of the most inspired moves in recent 
philosophy. The present book, however, hardly works through the con- 
sequent problems. Dummett runs aground on counterexamples to his 
construal of antirealism (failures of bivalence based on vagueness or 
truth value gaps) and himself slides between incompatible interpreta- 
tions of “realism.” Thus I turn to issues about meaning. 

Dummett and Davidson both take a theory of meaning for L to be a 
systematic description, modeled on some kind of formal semantics, 
that would enable a hearer to understand L. They also agree that 
understanding in fact occurs because we have such theories. This, 
however, leaves quite open what such a theory is and what “having” 
one could be. i 

Dummett denies that one understands L by knowing the truth condi- 
tions of its sentences—that these conditions are just what one’s theory 
of meaning provides. His basic reason is that when we try to spell out 
a truth-conditional model of understanding, we end up talking’ about 
mastering use conditions or justification conditions instead. Dummett 
thinks truth-conditional theorists obscure this outcome by declining to 
ask just how knowledge of truth conditions could underly language 
use. This criticism is a major achievement. 

Dummett’s further goal is a positive account of understanding as 
knowing justification conditions. He does not so much reach a definite 
position as struggle with the problem under certain assumptions, 
roughly the following: (1) A language L is a definite set of meanings 
shared by a definite community of agents, the speakers of L. (2) The 
account of what it is to understand a language is the province of non- 
empirical, “analytic” philosophy. (8) The analysis of understanding 
cannot refer, even generically, to cognitive mechanisms or structures. 
(4) Philosophical analysis should explain just how one’s knowledge of 
a language guides one’s speech. (5) We already employ notions of 
“justification” and “knowing justification conditions” that are satisfac- 
tory tools for theory—that can, specifically, serve to explicate mean- 
ing—and that do not involve the concept of truth. (6) We can, in 
principle, state and comprehend the conditions for possessing all of a 
given speaker’s concepts. (That description is the cornerstone of a 
theory of meaning for that speaker’s language.) (7) A form of behavior- 
ism: given suitable observations, I can determine—completely and con- 
clusively—what your words mean. For this I require no assumptions 
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about your mental states or processes; I need not share any relevant 
cognitive structures with you; and given your behavior, my coming to 
understand you needs no framework, innate or otherwise, that would 
restrict the class of admissible interpretations. (8) A foundationalism 
with linked epistemic and semantic aspects. The class of sentences of 
L is so layered that one can learn all sentences of a lower layer before 
any of a higher layer. This process of coming to understand is simulta- 
neously a process of learning how to verify. One set of hierarchically 
organized procedures serves as verification procedures for competent 
speakers and as definitional procedures for language learners. At the 
lowest level, verification confers certainty. (9) These verification pro- 
cedures are constant across a linguistic community but are (in princi- 
ple) executed individualistically by its members. 

For many philosophers, the framework (1)--(9) is a fair catalog of 
what the past fifty years have taught us not to believe. Dummett gives 
it virtually no argumentative support. Instead it arises as follows. First, 
Dummett believes that an intuitionistic provability semantics already is 
his kind of theory of meaning for restricted cases. Although this is an 
important idea, objections to his account of the mathematical cases, 
let alone to the possibility of suitably generalizing from them, are never 
confronted. Second, Dummett inherits Wittgenstein’s deep antipathy 
to cognitive models. Indeed he shows no interest in reconciling his 
position with empirical theory. Hence the slew of assumptions that 
linguists would either reject outright (starting with [1]) or find highly 
dubious (for instance, [6], which ignores approaches to understanding 
that involve connectionism or analogical modeling). Third, one sus- 
pects that greatly modifying the assumptions would stop Dummett’s 
project cold. 

This third point is crucial. Many philosophers believe that philoso- 
phy can explain meaning and understanding. Dummett’s efforts in this 
area make all others look superficial and offhand. It is obscure how 
to make progress except along his lines. If his framework is a relic, 
then so, perhaps, is its purpose. Dummett like no one else challenges 
us to rethink what philosophy can say about meaning. This book is 
a record of exemplary intellectual honesty and devotion to truth. 
—Steven J. Wagner, University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign. 


Evans, Fred J. Psychology and Nihilism. A Genealogical Critique of the 
Computational Model of Mind. Albany: State University of New York 
Press. SUNY Series in the Philosophy of the Social Sciences, 1993. 
xxii + 303 pp. Cloth, $59.50; paper, $19.95.—This book has several 
interlacing, related themes. One is the inadequacy of contemporary 
cognitive psychology to account for what we call thinking, as it claims 
to do. Another is the failure of French continental philosophy, espe- 
cially that of Maurice Merleau-Ponty and the post-structuralists (Michel 
Foucault, Jean-François Lyotard, and Jacques Derrida, in particular) to 
provide an acceptable alternative view of mental agency. There is, 
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third, the author’s own “genealogical psychology,” and, finally, perhaps 
the underlying theme, Western nihilism. The author, who teaches phi- 
losophy at Duquesne University, has an informed appreciation for cur- 
rent research in cognitive psychology, above all, the work of George 
Miller and Philip Johnson-Laird, but he is also very much at home with 
the literature of twentieth-century continental philosophy. Evans chal- 
lenges the pretension of cognitive psychology, which takes as its model 
the “Turing machine,” to explain thinking, and finds its various theories 
inadequate and inevitably self-cancelling, since they surreptitiously im- 
ply mental agency, even though that is what they have set out to ex- 
plain. For the author, cognitive psychology, which currently dominates 
academic psychology and claims to provide an alternative to both psy- 
choanalysis and behaviorism, is “the historical terminus ad quem or 
culmination of analytic observation and Western nihilism” (p. 144). For 
the author, thinking takes place where language is at work, and that 
means in dialogues among the voices of the linguistic community. Our 
utterances “and their meanings never exist in the minds of speakers 
and hearers but between them, at their linguistic intersection” (p. 190) 
in the community of speakers. Mikhail Bakhtin’s concepts of utterance 
and heteroglossia provide Evans with a nonstatic view of human lin- 
guistic agency, which he then develops into what he calls the ideal of 
an “interplay of voices.” He believes that the “passive nihilism” of 
cognitive psychology can be overcome by the affirming tones of such 
an interplay of voices. But just what does the author mean by a 
“voice”? He answers: “Our identity or ‘personality’ is our voice, and 
our voice is always a socio-linguistic genre, that is, the product of social 
interrelations or heteroglossia” (p. 267, n. 3). He thus seems to use a 
psychological construct to explain his philosophy of linguistic agency. 
As Evans acknowledges in one of three papers published in 1990-91, 
from which parts of the book have been adapted, his genealogical psy- 
chology is inspired by Nietzsche and Marx, who together “can be con- 
sidered as a single political-philosophical voice” (Journal of Specula- 
tive Philosophy [1990]: 249). The author concludes that “our notion of 
the interplay of equally audible voices would only be returning Marxism 
to what Marx presumably intended all along” (p. 210). An ideological 
undertone runs audibly like a ground bass through Evans’s book. One 
of its principal strengths is the clarity with which the author presents 
the theoretical framework of cognitive psychology. He also has a pas- 
sionate concern for overcoming the technocratic ethos which for him 
culminates in cognitive psychology.—Miles Groth, Wagner College. 


HERDER, Johann Gottfried. Johann Gottfried Herder: Selected Early Works, 
1764-1767: Addresses, Essays, and Drafts; Fragments on Recent Ger- 
man Literature. Edited by Ernest A. Menze and Karl Menges; trans- 
lated by Ernest A. Menze with Michael Palma. University Park: Penn- 
sylvania State University Press, 1993. viii + 352 pp. $35.00—Johann 
Gottfried Herder (1744-1803), unquestionably one of the most produc- 
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tive and influential minds of the eighteenth century, has been poorly 
served by posterity. In his native Germany, interest in him waned soon 
after his death (and his once considerable authority had diminished 
even earlier), and his works were available in only a few editions that 
were, moreover, either cumbersome or expensive or no more than rep- 
resentative in their selections. For non-German readers the situation 
was even worse: until now, there had never been any concerted effort 
to render him into English. Part of the problem lay in the nature of 
Herder’s thinking itself: fascinated by countless questions in as many 
fields of learning, Herder wrote knowledgeably and frequently with 
great originality about aesthetics, theology, history, metaphysics, litera- 
ture, art, and the philosophy of language. Given this enormous range— 
and given, too, the limitations of an average life-time—it is no surprise 
that, especially in his youth, Herder wrote hastily and in broad strokes, 
sketching the outlines of what he may have intended to color in later. 
No single person could have fulfilled the many ambitious programs 
Herder set for himself, and so we are left with numerous “torsos,” 
“outlines,” “essays,” and “fragments.” They all bespeak a restless, criti- 
cal intelligence, revealing a person who was impatient with many of the 
conventions of his age and anxious to break through the rigid social, 
intellectual, and even linguistic structures that he thought stood in the 
way of a direct apprehension of life. 

All of this makes for exciting but demanding reading. Particularly in 
his earliest works, Herder cultivated a highly allusive, elliptical style, 
often relying on his readers to make the connections and fill in the 
gaps he had left open. It has, thus, not been easy to locate precisely 
the nature of his achievement, or even to agree on what he said. This 
surface instability, the seemingly unfinished quality of his writing, so 
untypical of a “classical” Enlightenment author, has in fact been one 
of the main reasons why Herders name has been virtually absent from 
prominent debates about any of the subjects to which he devoted his 
energies. For those English-speaking readers to whom German was a 
closed book, Herder hardly existed at all. 

Obviously, one of the purposes of this translation—the first of a 
projected multi-volume edition of Herder’s works in English—is to 
make his thought available for the first time to a larger audience. The 
editors also carry the special burden of having to create that audience. 
The Herder presented here will be, for the majority of readers, the first 
impression they will have of this protean writer. The ultimate success 
of their undertaking will rest on the translators’ ability to make a 
thinker, whose fortunes in his own culture and age were decidedly 
mixed, seem vivid and compelling in a radically different context. 

Focusing on a short, three-year span during the first phase of Herd- 
er's career, the editors have made a judicious choice in the number and 
kind of texts they offer in this inaugural volume. Yet it is not without 
a rather poignant irony that the book introduces us to Herder by way 
of a short speech he gave in 1764, in which he advocates the study of 
foreign languages and calls into question the value of translations in 
understanding other peoples and times. Most of the other essays—on 
the ode and lyrical poetry—also reflect this primary preoccupation 
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with language and literature, even as they show Herder already manag- 
ing to glean deeper insights into the workings of history from the dross 
of mere philological inquiry. The real centerpiece of this volume is the 
appropriately named Fragments on Recent German Literature, which 
turned out to be a kind of staging ground for the full-scale assault 
Herder subsequently made on the many topics he only cursorily 
raises here. 

Menze and Palma have met the challenge of transferring Herder into 
a foreign idiom with admirable aplomb: the translations are fluid and 
accurate, only occasionally faltering when Herder’s own prose proved 
even more intractable than usual. The book begins with an informative 
introduction outlining Herder’s life and the trajectory of his intellectual 
development. The editors have also thoughtfully provided an extensive 
commentary on the individual essays to aid in making the strange a bit 
more familiar; and, perhaps most helpfully, the index includes brief 
biographical information on all of the persons listed. (One might have 
wished, however, for an inclusion of concepts or key words in the 
index as well.) 

AH in all, this is a successful beginning to what one can only hope 
will be a continued and profitable enterprise. There is now, in any 
case, one less reason for Herder’s absence on the stage of modem 
discourse.—Robert E. Norton, Vassar College. 


HUFFMAN, Carl A. Philolaus of Croton: Pythagorean and Presocratic: A 
Commentary on the Fragments and Testimonia with Interpretive Es- 
says. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 19938. xx + 444 pp. 
$100-—Huffmann’s splendid new book is the most important investiga- 
tion of Pythagoreanism since the (already) classic study by Walter 
Burkert, Lore and Science in Ancient Pythagoreanism, trans. by E. L. 
Minar, Jr. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1972). Moreover, it is 
the first book on Philolaus since A. Boeckh’s Philolaus des Pythagore- 
ers Lehren nebst den Bruchstuecken seines Werkes appeared in 1819. 
Is a new study of this mid-fifth century Pythagorean warranted? Con- 
sider the following: The fragments of Philolaus and Aristotle’s report 
in Metaphysics I are the only extant direct sources of Pythagorean 
thought before Plato. Up until Burkert’s reexamination of the issue, 
however, the authenticity of the fragments attributed to Philolaus was 
widely disputed. Burkert’s view that fragments 1-7, 13, and 17 are 
genuine has emerged as the scholarly consensus, but Huffman here 
provides the requisite, exhaustive philological treatment of the frag- 
ments and testimonia. Finally, on the basis of this comprehensive treat- 
ment of all the evidence, he offers a systematic reevaluation of Philo- 
laus’s thought, offering reasons—beyond those offered by, for instance 
Jonathan Barnes in chapter 18 of The Presocratic Philosophers (New 
York: Routledge, 1979)—that support the general conclusions that Phi- 
lolaus should be seen as a Presocratic thinker whose thought combines 
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Pythagorean elements as well as the more innovative neo-Ionian plural- 
istic responses to the Eleatic challenge of Parmenides. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part 1 surveys biographical 
information and the complex philological and doxographical evidence 
that affect questions about authenticity. Part 2 provides an excellent 
overview of Philolaus’s philosophy that is notable both for its clarity 
and mastery of the scholarly literature. The heart of the book (250 
pages) comes in Part 3, which comprises the genuine fragments and 
testimonia (both in Greek and in translation) with elaborate philologi- 
cal and philosophical commentary. The genuine texts are divided into 
seven groups: Basic Principles, Epistemology, Cosmogony, Astronomy, 
Embryology and Medicine, Soul and Psychic Faculties, Miscellaneous. 
Huffman helpfully encapsulates the contemporary Greek philosophical 
theories on offer in each area of thought. Part 4 includes the Spurious 
and Doubtful Fragments and Testimonia, an important category given 
Huffman’s rejection of fragments considered genuine by others. 

In Huffmann’s view, Philolaus is “the first thinker self-consciously 
and thematically to employ mathematical ideas to solve philosophical 
problems.” This verdict is stated with perhaps too much assurance, 
especially given the dearth of textual evidence from early Greek think- 
ers of all varieties, not only Pythagoreans. More important is his cri- 
tique of Burkert’s influential claims that Philolaus was primarily in- 
volved in number mysticism, of the sort found in other archaic cultures, 
and hence that his mathematical views are incompatible with deductive 
mathematical proof. Huffmann offers a compelling, multi-facted case 
against these stark alternatives—either mystical numerologist or rigor- 
ous mathematician. Specifically, he argues that fragment 6b and testi- 
monia Al4 and A26 are spurious, key evidence for Burkert’s interpreta- 
tion. Al4, for example, contains the idea of dedicating angles of 
triangles and squares and so forth to various gods. Huffmann argues 
that the astrological views implicit in this conception are certainly too 
late to have been entertained by Philolaus in the fifth century. A more 
fundamental challenge is issued to those who would attribute to Philo- 
laus the view Aristotle ascribes to Pythagoreans generally—that all 
things are numbers. Huffmann’s main thesis is that number, and the 
related principle harmonia, provides the means to solve epistemologi- 
cal problems: all things are known through number, a principle that 
has important applications in astronomy, medicine, and music. More 
fundamental as first principles than number, he argues, are “limiters” 
and “unlimiteds” (limited and unlimited things, unlike the singular ver- 
sions in Plato and Aristotle). The cosmos arises from limiters and 
unlimiteds and is subsequently held together by harmonia, at which 
stage, and not before, number appears. 

Only this brief sampling of the riches of Huffmann’s book is possible 
here: it is a work of meticulous scholarship and philosophical acumen 
that vividly represents the philosophical currents swirling in and 
throughout the Pythagorean tradition. Finally, no one should object to 
the book’s high cost: this is truly a beautifully produced volume, with 
only a handful of minor typos.—John Bussanich, University of New 
Mexico. 
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HULSEN, C. Reinhard. Zur Semantik anaphorischer Pronomina. Untersu- 
chungen scholastischer und moderner Theorien. Studien und Texte zur 
Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters, vol. 41. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1994. x 
+470 pp. $143.00—This treatise combines an analytical treatment of a 
cluster of logico-philosophical problems of reference and quantification 
with an intensive use of relevant historical sources. More specifically, 
the author is concerned with the functions of pronouns, especially the 

‘relative pronouns, in natural languages. As attested by his own exten- 
sive bibliography, the interest in the topic has been considerable. 
Hiilsen’s volume is a substantial contribution to the discussion of 
this topic. 

The lead-question of Hiilsen’s investigation is stated in his introduc- 
tion: What is the role of those pronouns which are used not demonstra- 
tively but anaphorically, that is, in relation to, or in dependence on, 
another expression? For example, “Socrates is old, and he is wise”; “A 
man is old, and he is wise.” The author considers in detail three possi- 
bilities: (1) such pronouns are convenient devices to spare us a repeti- 
tion of the antecedent expression; (2) such pronouns are basically a 
means for building predicates, as variables in modern logic; (3) they 
can be referring in relation to objects signified by their antecedents. 

There are three figures which enter most prominently into the discus- 
sion: P. T. Geach, G. Evans, and John Buridan. Geach had argued that 
the following two (medieval) contentions are false: “that when a pro- 
noun has an antecedent, its role is to carry on the reference of that 
antecedent,” and that “the so-called indefinite pronouns, e.g. ‘anything’, 
and ‘something’, have been supposed to refer in some way to things in 
general.” 

However, as Hiilsen points out, Evans developed the concept of “E- 
pronoun.” The idea is that the pronoun may have a quantified anteced- 
ent, but is not bound by the quantifier and “functions as a conditionally 
referring expression”; that is, “an E-pronoun refers to the objects which 
verify the sentence which contains its grammatical antecedent” (p. 99). 
Hülsen stresses that this is not a return to the “naive” conception ac- 
cording to which anaphorical pronoun points out the objects referred 
to by the antecedent (which may be quite adequate for singular expres- 
sions). Rather, E-pronoun seems a genuine alternative to Geach’s “vari- 
able-theory” of anaphorical constructions involving general expressions 
such as “every man.” 

Hiilsen goes on to make a good case for the claim that one can find 
an idea very similar to that of Evans’s E-pronoun in the supposition 
theory of John Buridan who discovered a “third theory of grammatical 
relatives” (p. 221). Reflecting on a long medieval debate, he writes: “If 
Peter of Spain presents a clear-cut co-supposition theory, and if one 
finds in Burley at least some elements which remind one of an interpre- 
tation of relatives as variables, so likewise Buridan appears as a definite 
representative of the Theory of E-Pronouns” (p. 221). 

The last third of the volume consists of a number of valuable medi- 
eval Latin texts, together with their German translation in the parallel 
columns. The authors of the first three texts are Bernhard Berward, 
Hugo Kym, and Ludolf Meistermann; the other two are anonymous. All 
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are printed for the first time and all are relevant to the discussion of 
anaphora, but especially important in elucidation of Buridan’s interpre- 
tation. 

The indices of manuscripts, of ancient and scholastic sources, and 
of the new literature, followed by a register of names and terms, con- 
clude this impressive volume.—Ivan Boh, The Ohio State University. 


HUSSERL, Edmund. Die Krisis der europäischen Wissenschaften und die 
transzendentale Phänomenologie. Ergdnzungsband. Texte aus dem 
Nachlass 1934-1937. Edited by Reinhold N. Smid. Boston: Kluwer 
Academic Publishers, 1993. lxv + 557 pp. $248.00—Some of the vol- 
umes in Husserliana present major works of Husserl, and others pro- 
vide materials from the background of his major works. Certainly, one 
of Husserl’s most important books has been The Crisis of European 
Sciences, which was elegantly translated into English by David Carr 
and has remained one of his most accessible works. Themes in it that 
have proved especially influential are the lifeworld as a foundation for 
modern science, the role of philosophy as the impulse behind European 
civilization and science, and the problem of historicity, tradition, and 
retrieval in intellectual matters. The latter theme was developed in the 
essay on the origins of geometry, included as an appendix in Crisis. 
In addition, the book contains remarkable treatments of the phenome- 
nological reduction, Husserl’s attempt to establish philosophy as a dis- 
tinct discipline; in this work, he approaches the reduction through the 
so-called “ontological” and “psychological” ways, both of which correct 
the apparent idealism of the Cartesian way to reduction. The theme of 
the correlation between subject and object is also well treated in the 
Crisis, and this too brings out the more realist aspects of Husserl’s 
thought. Furthermore, this book is more readable than his others; it is 
difficult to speak of any of Husserl’s works as being at all popular, but 
of all his writings the Crisis is probably the one that most closely 
approximates this feature. It is the work that one could recommend 
to a general reader as an introduction to Husserl’s thought. 

For all these reasons, it is helpful to have a volume such as the one 
under review, which gives the historical and textual background for 
Crisis. Ably edited by Reinhold N. Smid, who has been associated | 
with the Husserl Archives at Cologne for many years, the volume con- 
tains papers from the period 1934~37, just before Husserl’s death in 
1938. Crisis itself was published in its present form only posthumously 
in 1954, but its first two parts appeared in the journal Philosophia, 
published in Belgrade, in 1936. The idea of composing this work came 
to Husserl after he gave two lectures in Prague on 14-15 November 
1935. (These lectures, along with some other talks he gave during that 
same visit to Prague, were his last formal philosophical appearance in 
public.) The lectures provided the nucleus for Crisis, and the type- 
script for them is published in thirty-three pages of this volume. It is 
interesting to note that the title for the typescript is “Psychology in the 
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Crisis of European Science.” Although psychology is extensively 
treated in Crisis, the issue of that science is not one of the themes that 
commentators usually discuss (the physics of Galileo, with its idealiza- 
tions, is more commonly treated). It is helpful to see how central 
psychology was in Husserl’s later thought. The point is that he must 
distinguish the philosophical study of man from the empirical psycho- 
‘logical study if he is to avoid taking philosophy as merely a partial 
science and if he is not to betray the special mode of being of transcen- 
dental subjectivity. The study of man must not be carried out ac- 
cording to the “objectivist” methods of modern science. 

It is hardly to be expected that the publication of such background 
material will upset what we already know about Husserl’s thought; so 
much has already been published, even from this period, that no great 
surprises are likely. Nevertheless, the texts provide amplifications of 
themes already known, they allow precisions and confirmations, and 
in some cases they may provide new emphases that may have been 
overlooked. In addition, one of the great advantages of materials such 
as these is the discovery of happy formulations of familiar themes: 
Husserl is a very engaging writer who puts things in concise and lively 
ways (once one has become accustomed to his terminology and style), 
in phrases such as: “The radical problem is precisely the Selbstver- 
stdndlichkeit in which world is, and indeed this world is” (p. 119). The 
energy of his philosophical thinking is palpable in the texts. 

Other themes treated in the volume are: “Human Life in Historicity,” 
“Naivety of Science,” “Various Forms of Historicity,” and “Physicists 
and Human Bodies (Leiber) as Material Things (Kérper).” There is 
a paper on formal and transcendental logic in Kant, and one on the 
“anthropological” world, with a treatment of death and transcendental 
subjectivity (pp. 327-38). There is a long discussion, dating from 1936 
and 1937, on teleology in the history of philosophy, in which Husserl 
shows how ideas take root in history and then give a direction and 
meaning to events and thoughts as they move toward a fulfillment of 
what is first presented only as an anticipation. Ideas can thus be ex- 
plained not only by reference to the way things are, but also by refer- 
ence to historical development as achieved by transcendental subjectiv- 
ity; the two approaches complement one another. The final selection 
in the volume, from summer 1937, is a short critique by Husserl of his 
own earlier exposition of the beginning of philosophy in Ideas J, with 
very helpful comments about what he means by the neutrality-modifi- 
cation proper to philosophy. 

It is interesting to note that after the publication of the Crisis essay, 
Husserl hoped to publish still more parts of this work in subsequent 
issues of that journal, but of course he never did so. It is also interest- 
ing to see how obsessive he was about rewriting his materials; after 
sending his manuscript to the editor, he asked for parts of it back and 
made extensive revisions. In an expression of hope that is both touch- 
ing and naive, Husserl wrote that his present exposition would so clar- 
ify the nature of his philosophical effort, “that misunderstandings 
would no longer have to be feared” (p. xxxiv). 

The materials in this volume are ordered by Smid into three catego- 
ries: first, the preparatory materials for the Prague lectures and Crisis 
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essay; then the sketches, changes, and supplements for the publication 
in Philosophia; finally further related research papers after that publi- 
cation. The editor provides a thorough and informative introduction 
of some fifty-five pages, which can serve as an intellectual biography 
of the last few years of Husserl’s life. Eugen Fink is a prominent figure, 
helping Husserl with suggestions and revisions, and persons like Jan 
Patocka, Roman Ingarden, Alfred Schutz, and Dorion Cairns also ap- 
pear. Smid mentions the hardships Husserl suffered at this time be- 
cause of illness and because of the indignities imposed on him by the 
regime; he complained at one point that no German philosophical jour- 
nal would be open to him. Smid also shows how the major themes in 
Crisis did not arise only at this period but had begun much earlier in 
Husserl’s development. He also describes how Husserl developed his 
understanding of Galileo as a symbol of modern science (p. I), and 
notes that Fink wanted to include the important essay on the origin of 
geometry as an integral part of Crisis, not an appendix. The historical 
and philosophical information in the texts and in Smid’s introduction 
is very useful, but I also find the work enjoyable as a place in which to 
browse again in Husserl’s thought, discovering new profiles of old and 
valued themes.—Robert Sokolowski, The Catholic University of 
America. 


KisIEL, Theodore. The Genesis of Heidegger’s Being and Time. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1993. 608 pp. Cloth, 
$60.00; paper (1995) $18.00—Since the start of the publication of Hei- 
degger’s lectures twenty years ago, there has been perhaps no more 
resourceful, thorough, and critical student of them than Theodore Ki- 
siel. Hence, it comes as no surprise that The Genesis of Heidegger's 
Being and Time provides to date the most authoritative and compre- 
hensive account of the development of Heidegger’s thought towards 
the “failed project” of Sein und Zeit (hereafter “‘SZ”). With a histori- 
an’s eye for significant detail and a philosopher’s sense of the basic 
issues, Kisiel deftly shows what is accomplished and what is not yet 
achieved, what is re-named or re-thought, and what, sometimes regret- 
tably, is dropped or left undone in lectures and writings by Heidegger 
on the way to SZ (see, for example, pp. 346-7, 412). 

The “conceptual story” (Begriffsgeschichte) told by Kisiel neatly di- 
vides into three parts, reflecting the genesis of SZ respectively “as a 
topic, as a program, and as a text” (pp. 8; 250-1). Part 1 (“The Break- 
through to the Topic”) begins with the 1919 War Emergency Semester 
and Heidegger’s transformation of Husserlian phenomenology into a 
“pretheoretical science” of pretheoretical origins, leading to the elabo- 
ration of:a hermeneutics of facticity and its methodological problematic 
in concert with the demands of a phenomenology of religion. Part 1 is 
the lengthiest of the three parts, but with good reason. By securing 
extant transcripts of courses, Kisiel is able to provide illuminating ma- 
terial not found in the published editions (for instance, the schema for 
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the War Emergency Semester or Gerda Wahler's transcript of the 1919 
summer lecture “On the Essence of the University and Academic Stud- 
ies”). The paraphrase of lectures of the winter semester 1920-21 “In- 
troduction to the Phenomenology of Religion,” based upon four extant 
student transcripts, is particularly valuable since Heidegger's autograph 
of this course is missing and, hence, the lectures presumably will not 
find their way into the Gesamtausgabe. Kisiel relates how the course 
undergoes an abrupt change in focus from methodological considera- 
tions to the examination of concrete religious phenomena, a change 
apparently prompted by students’ complaints over the lectures’ “lack 
of religious content” (pp. 170-3, 218). l 

In continuity with the religion courses’ initially methodological in- 
quiry (“the real contribution of this academic year [1920-21] to Heideg- 
ger’s development”) Heidegger attempts to develop a systematic basis 
for his interpretation of Aristotle, the main subject of lectures from 
1921 to 1924. Part 2 (“Confronting the Ontological Tradition”) traces 
the genesis of SZ as a program to the October 1922 Kinleitung to a 
planned book on Aristotle (which, together with an overview of the 
work, helped him secure Nicolai Hartmann’s recently vacated position 
at Marburg). Kisiel presents “a streamlined outline and summary” of 
the Einleitung because it initially resolves the methodological prob- 
lems of earlier lectures and thereby sets the stage for SZ by “fusing 
the ‘historical’ with the ‘systematic’ approach in a phenomenological 
philosophy in accord with the essential relation between philosophizing 
and a life which is already historical and so ‘hermeneutical’” (pp. 
251, 249). 

Kisiel takes his readers through Heidegger’s final steps toward SZ 
from 1924 to 1926 in Part 3 (“Three Drafts of Being and Time”). The 
first step is what Kisiel aptly calls the “hermeneutic” or “Dilthey” draft 
of “The Concept of Time (Comments on the Dilthey-Yorck Correspon- 
dence)” from November 1924, dominated by the question “What is his- 
tory?” and containing “the very first passages written for” SZ (p. 322). 
Because this text is not yet published (it is planned as vol. 64 of the 
Gesamtausgabe), Kisiel provides a “selective paraphrase,” together 
with brief treatments of “The Concept of Time” from July 1924 and the 
Kassel lectures the following April. Kisiel labels the penultimate draft 
of SZ “the ontoeroteric draft” because it is dominated by the question 
of being or, alternatively, “the Husserl draft,” inasmuch as Husserl and 
no longer Dilthey becomes “the focus of deconstruction” (pp. 313, 362- 
3). The second draft refers principally to “The History of the Concept 
of Time” from the summer semester of 1925, but also to “Logic. The 
Question of Truth” of the following semester. Kisiel effectively shows 
how Heidegger, in the course of indicating how understanding is even 
more fundamental than Husserlian intuition, is led to a notion of exis- 
tence and its “logos of time” that outstrips the sense of “having” (Habe) 
ultimately underlying “the ousio-logic of constant presence.” At this 
point Heidegger turns to Kant as the sole thinker to ascertain the tem- 
poral character of our understanding of being. More importantly, be- 
cause the end of the winter semester 1925—26 coincides with the com- 
position of the opening pages of SZ, this Kantian turn stamps the final 
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draft of SZ (“the Kant draft”), dominated by the question “What is 
time?” While repeating much of what is contained in the earlier drafts, 
this final draft does so with a view towards communicating “the new 
insight of ecstatic temporality” (p. 428). 

Indefatigably researched and richly nuanced, Kisiel’s study provides 
a trenchant sketch of Heidegger’s path to SZ that no serious scholar of 
Heidegger’s thought can afford to neglect. There is, however, a prob- 
lem with his otherwise singular contribution of paraphrasing various 
texts (because particular transcripts or manuscripts or variant readings 
and marginalia in them have not been or will not be consulted and 
published). Kisiel announces that, when his own added, “clarifying and 
interpretative comments . . . might possibly be confused with Heideg- 
ger’s,” he sets them apart in square brackets (p. 529 n. 3). However, 
this practice is not rigorously followed. The text often oscillates be- 
tween the first person plural (for example, “we can consider . . .” or 
“we do not make this distinction . . .”), presumably but not always 
clearly a rather direct paraphrase of Heidegger addressing his students, 
and the third person singular (“Heidegger presents . . . ”) where the 
latter is sometimes placed in square brackets (or parentheses), some- 
times not (see, for instance, pp. 190-1, 194-7, 201-38, 206, 213-16, 
323-4). 

This problem by no means undoes Kisiel’s enormous achievement 
and service to students of Heidegger’s thought, evidenced not least 
by the appendices B, C, and D (referring respectively to biography, 
chronology, and doxography). Appendix B is the most up-to-date list, 
in both English and German, of the sequence of Heidegger’s “teaching 
activities” from 1915 to 1930, including extramural talks and informal 
seminars outside the university as well as courses and seminars (pp. 
551-2 n. 1). Appendix C documents chronologically the evidence (in- 
cluding transcripts, correspondence, and university acts) of the path 
between 1924 and 1927 to the publication of SZ. Appendix D presents 
a “Genealogical Glossary of Heidegger's Basic Terms, 1915—1927,” par- 
ticularly useful for tracing the initial discussion of a given theme and 
its development or displacement in subsequent works, including SZ 
itself. Finally, no reader should overlook the footnotes, a veritable 
Goldgrube of iuminating historical detail, pregnant quotations from 
Heidegger's marginalia and correspondence as well as from his contem- 
poraries, incisive editorial and philological observations, and astute re- 
flections on Heidegger’s development (even after 1927; see, for in- 
stance, p. 542 n. 10). Kisiel promises a subsequent study, telling the 
story of the “demise” of SZ (pp. 314, 445). If the sequel is only remotely 
as good as The Genesis of Heidegger's Being and Time, scholars will 
be richly rewarded.— Daniel O. Dahlstrom, The Catholic University of 
America. 


KocKELMANS, Joseph J. Ideas for a Hermeneutic Phenomenology of the 
Natural Sciences. Contributions to Phenomenology, vol. 15. Dor- 
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drecht: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1993. xiv + 414 pp. $113.00— 
The essays in this volume date from 1968 to 1992. Their contents range 
from a review of the history of the philosophy of science (chap. 1), to 
considerations of the logic, epistemology, and ontology of the natural 
sciences (chaps 3 and 4), to the beginnings of a theory of the history 
of the natural sciences (chap. 5). The guiding, methodological chapter 
of the book (chap. 2), deals with “Hermeneutic Phenomenology [and] 
the Meaning and Function of Philosophy.” 

Kockelmans’ contribution to the philosophy of science stems from 
ideas in this second chapter, developments and applications of ideas 
found in Husserl’s phenomenology, Heidegger’s existential analytic, and 
Gadamer’s hermeneutics. Kockelmans makes the now familiar claim 
that, as ever placed within the world, human thinking starts from the 
world, presupposing it, its things, structures, values, and meanings; 
there is no radically detached cogito (p. 67). To be done, natural sci- 
ence and its ontology, presupposes human being-in-the-world and the 
life-world ontology constituted through everyday human interpretive 
activity. These sciences, in turn, help us discover real things about 
that world of which our ordinary life-world philosophies may have 
never dreamt (p. 251). Philosophy, and in particular philosophy of 
science, is essentially an ex post facto critical reflection on the life- 
world, its sciences, arts, and meaning-making activities in general. This 
is a role, Kockelmans argues, that cannot be abridged by the sciences, 
any more than the sciences can be supplanted by philosophical reflec- 
tion. In some very nice lines reminiscent of Hegel, Kockelmans writes: 
“Experience wants to be reason without knowing this explicitly” (p. ` 
96). “Philosophy, therefore, is the reflection of reason on itself” (p. 
97). And, “as reason’s consciousness of itself, philosophy becomes an 
element of man’s total experience; afterwards it tries to withdraw from 
this experience in order to give direction in all realms of experience to 
the processes of rationalization which always are already on their way” 
(p. 97). Philosophy, then, in Kockelmans’ view, resurrects, restores, 
refines, and maintains the meaning of human endeavor and conse- 
quence; further, it can thereby, within limits, articulate future possibilit- 
ies for these endeavors. 

The rest of the book’s chapters are, as best I can tell, impeccable 
from a scholarly point of view. However, much of it just is a scholar’s 
re-view of materials that have been previously explicated in the second- 
ary literature on philosophy of science. Subsections include explica- 
tions of the Kantian, empiricist, and conventionalist traditions in the 
philosophy of science (chap. 1), discussion of the debate about the 
relation between theory and experience (chap. 4), focus on aspects of 
scientific evolution versus scientific revolution (chap. 4), and relations 
between mythical and scientific thinking (chap. 3). Kockelmans’ style 
in approaching an issue is similar to Aristotle’s (though Kockelmans 
does not engage in the “strong misreadings” of his predecessors that 
was typical of Aristotle). A typical chapter, or chapter section, has 
this structure: by reference to major figures and works, Kockelmans 
explicates the historical positions on an issue (for example, conven- 
tionalism, induction, reductionism), traces developments of and reac- 
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tions to these positions, and finally proffers his own hermeneutico- 

- ontologico contribution to the debate. These contributions are not 
insignificant, but they often pale in relation to the extensive analyses 
Kockelmans has given of the tradition leading to them; they sometimes 
seem minor, appended insights. 

Kockelmans deserves continued respect for his dogged and what 
was, for a long time, almost single-handed effort to bring continental 
philosophy of science to the attention of the English speaking philo- 
sophical public. His many works testify to the breadth and depth of 
this endeavor. In terms of its novelty, however, this “contribution to 
phenomenology”—reflections on or notes towards the relevance of 
hermeneutic phenomenology to the philosophy of the natural sci- 
ences—might best be thought of as an addendum to that large, long, 
and significant project.—Charles W. Harvey, University of Central Ar- 
kansas. 


KRETZMANN, Norman, and STuMP, Eleonore, eds. The Cambridge Compan- 
ion to Aquinas. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993. viii 
+ 302 pp. Cloth, $59.95; paper, $17.95—-The Cambridge Companions 
to Philosophy series now numbers over twenty volumes, but this is the 
first devoted to a medieval philosopher. It consists of ten essays on 
Thomas’s philosophy, all written by eminent scholars. Each essay is 
devoted to a different topic, so that virtually all major areas and aspects 
of Thomas’s philosophy are covered. There is, however, no essay de- 
voted to Thomas’s natural philosophy. The essays are preceded by an 
introduction composed by the editors that makes a case for studying 
medieval philosophy generally and Thomas Aquinas in particular. 

The first three essays consider Thomas’s philosophy in relation to its 
historical setting. The opening essay, by Jan Aertsen, provides a clear 
and concise statement of matters pertaining to Thomas’s career in the 
medieval university, such as the purpose and structure of a scholastic - 
disputation and the Averroist controversy. The second essay is au- 
thored by Joseph Owens and deals with the relationship between Aris- 
totle’s thought and Thomas’s. The emphasis is on the differences in the 
metaphysics of Aristotle, the pagan Greek, and Thomas, the medieval 
Christian. Not surprisingly, the real distinction and the metaphysics of 
creation are dominant topics. In early sections of the essay the author 
seems to give away much more to historicism than would make most 
Thomists comfortable (pp. 40—4), but this is qualified considerably at 
the end. David Burrell considers Thomias’s thought in relation to Is- 
lamic and Jewish predecessors. More specifically, he outlines how 
Thomas received the impetus for his metaphysical distinction between 
existing and essence from Avicenna and then compares Thomas's 
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teaching on creation, the divine names, and particular providence with 
that of Maimonides. 

The next three essays consider Thomas’s metaphysics, pefoholdgy 
and epistemology. Given the length restrictions imposed by the essay 
format, John Wippel’s study of all the themes of Thomas’s metaphysics 
can only be described as ambitious. The author is in command of his 
subject, though, and has generously annotated his work with references 
to the appropriate passages in Thomas’s writings. As in previous es- 
says, the real distinction between essence and existence receives spe- 
cial emphasis. Editor Norman Kretzmann’s essay on “Philosophy of 
Mind” comes next. Since that phrase is perhaps somewhat anachronis- 
tic when applied to Thomas, the author explains that the essay will 
deal with Thomas’s theory of the soul, and especially its rational opera- 
tions. The discussion of the body/soul distinction is, of course, also 
considered. The themes of Kretzmann’s essay are closely related to 
those of the following essay by Scott MacDonald on epistemology. 
MacDonald emphasizes Thomas’s notion of scientia and particularly 
discusses the problem of first principles in his theory of demonstration. 

Up next are two essays devoted to practical philosophy. In ap- 
proaching the topic of Thomas’s ethics, Ralph McInerny tends toward 
explaining in his own words what he thinks Thomas is driving at rather 
than simply summarizing and quoting Thomas’s words. For this reason, 
his essay is both more readable and less precise than many of the other 
essays in the collection. An essay on ethics is appropriately followed 
by one on law and politics. This is the task of Paul Sigmund’s essay, 
but his main concern seems to be not only to explain what Thomas’s 
views on ‘politics were but to consider how applicable Thomas’s 
thought is to modern liberal democracy. Not surprisingly, it turns out 
that Thomas is not much of a liberal democrat, a conclusion that seems 
somewhat embarrassing to Sigmund, who suggests that Thomas’s views 
“were historically conditioned or the result of an uncritical acceptance 
of Aristotle” (p. 229). He argues that there is some hope, however, for 
Thomas’s notion of natural law. 

The volume closes with two essays pertaining to theological matters. 
In his provocative essay, Mark Jordan considers the relationship be- 
tween theology and philosophy. He argues that Thomas was a theolo- 
gian transforming philosophy, which prompts one to question whether 
there is any such thing as a “philosophy” of Thomas Aquinas. The 
essay would seem to challenge the view of Thomas's philosophy put 
forth in the introduction to the volume. The final essay, by editor 
Eleonore Stump, is devoted to Thomas’s biblical commentaries. The 
thesis is that there is philosophical argumentation embedded in the 
commentaries and that such argumentation warrants our study. The 
author says relatively little about the actual content of those commen- 
taries, however, with the exception of the commentary on Job. 

The volume aims at providing an introduction or guide to all aspects 
of Thomas's philosophy that is suitable for nonspecialists as well as 
advanced students. It is difficult to imagine that the book would be 
suitable for readers who have not had some preparation, but it may 
prove helpful to advanced undergraduate or, more likely, beginning 
graduate students.— Douglas Kries, Gonzaga University. 
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Law, Jules David. The Rhetoric of Empiricism: Language and Perception 
from Locke to I. A. Richards. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1993. 
‘xi + 258 pp. $36.50—This book is “an attempt to trace the conse- 
quences for literary theory of taking a classical empiricist stance.” It 
moves from Locke and Berkeley, through Burke and Hazlitt, to Ruskin, 
“gradually away from ‘philosophy’ and toward ‘literary’ and ‘art’ criti- 
cism” (p. ix). The book contains an introductory chapter, chapters on 
each of these five figures, an epilogue on Richards, and an appendix 
which attempts to distinguish empiricism from other doctrines and 
movements. 

The author takes empiricism to be “accused of privileging the visual 
over the discursive, the literal over the rhetorical, the static over the 
temporal, and totalizing explanations over dialectical processes.” -It is, 
he says, his “goal to unsettle these binary oppositions and to argue that 
at the heart of empiricism lies a sophisticated, dynamic, and dialectical 
account of the relationship between language and visual perceptions 
that [is] fruitful for literary study” (p. x). 

Historical British empiricism is sometimes taken to be characterized 
by central tenets denying (1) the existence of innate human knowledge 
and (2) the existence of a human faculty of pure intellection (a capacity 
to contemplate nonsensory ideas). Law, on the other hand, is more 
concerned with empiricism as a thesis or attitude about connections 
between perception and language—between the pictorial and the liter- 
ary—for therein lies a possible connection between epistemology and 
criticism. What links Locke and Berkeley to Burke, Hazlitt, and Ruskin 
is, first, “the tendency to describe both the world of appearances and 
the mechanisms of the mind in terms of a common set of figures: re- 
flection, surface, and depth”; and, second, “the constant analogizing of 
optical sensations and verbal language in terms of one another” (p. 22). 

This concern fairly naturally leads Law to begin in the introductory 
chapter with consideration of empiricist discussion of “Molyneux’s 
question” —what a newly-sighted adult would see and would report 
to be seeing. This question neatly brings into relief the “inextricable 
relationship” between seeing and talking. Following the claimed rela- 
tionships from the seventeenth to the twentieth century occupies most 
of the book. Along the way emphasis is given to the discursive, rhetori- 
cal, temporal, and dialectical aspects of the story. 

The book is thus intended as a history of empiricist, epistemologi- 
cally influenced criticism. It is not a wholly continuous history, though. 
On the philosophical side, one might wonder about the omission of 
Reid, Hume, and Mill, all of whom count as important British empiri- 
cists of the period who had views about perception and language. Pre- 
sumably Mill is excluded because, although he “is by many accounts 
the last true empiricist in the mainstream philosophical tradition,” his 
interests lie outside of those that “link” the thinkers here treated (p. 
246). Still, since Mill was contemporaneous with Ruskin, one might 
have expected there to be some interesting relationship here. Espe- 
cially curious is the slight attention given to Hume. Hume is generally 
counted as a giant among empiricists, with well-developed views on 
perception and language in the tradition of Locke and Berkeley. And, 
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much more than either Locke or Berkeley, Hume is concerned with 
esthetics, criticism, and questions of taste. — Edwin Martin, North Car- 
olina State University. 


LEVINE, George, ed. Realism and Representation, Essays on the Problem 
of Realism in Relation to Science, Literature, and Culture. Madison: 
The University of Wisconsin Press, 1993. xiii + 330 pp. Cloth, $50.00; 
paper, $23.50—This is a collection of revised papers and comments 
originally delivered at an interdisciplinary conference on realism and 
representation, held at Rutgers University from November 10 to 12, 
1989. Of the authors represented in the book, eight are English litera- 
ture scholars (Gillian Beer, Elizabeth Deeds Ermarth, N. Katherine 
Hayles, George Levine, Paisley Livingston, J. Hillis Miller, Bruce Rob- 
bins, and Robert Scholes); five are philosophers (Paul M. Churchland, 
Richard W. Miller, Richard Rorty, Jill Sigman, and Bas C. van Fraassen); 
and three are historians (Ludmilla Jordanova, Harriet Ritvo, and Simon 
Schaffer). . 

Even though there do seem to be moves towards interdisciplinary 
rapprochement in most of the essays collected here, I am not sure that 
the editor’s goal of “breaking down the absoluteness of the relativist/ 
antirealist positions of the literary camp and the objectivist/realist posi- 
tions of the scientific one” (p. 7) is accomplished. Analytically inclined 
philosophers may well find it eye-opening to discover first hand what 
Levine details in his excellent essay: that the literary theorists proceed 
by assuming anti-realism to be the received position (Scholes apolo- 

- gizes for believing that there is a sense to getting it right) and a com- 
monsense starting position (Hayles, Ermarth). Although there is talk 
about the problem of theoretical entities, only Livingston seems to be 
primarily concerned with this notion, treating the aesthetic object as a 
theoretical entity because of the radically differing interpretations typi- 
cally proposed for a literary work. Most of the literary theorists’ contri- 
butions seem to be concerned with the problems engendered by repre- 
sentative realism. Thus the early placement of Churchland’s clear 
description of connectionism is apt. Rorty’s observations in his short 
comment on Scholes, that contextual or holistic accounts of meaning 
such as those of Davidson and Derrida actually undercut anything inter- 
esting to be made of the connection between reality and representation, 
seem devastating to the presuppositions of the literary theorists. 

A shift suggested by Robbins to talking about representation and 
reality in “uninteresting” or nonphilosophical, nonepistemological 
ways, occurs in the historical contributions. Schaffer provides detailed 
examples of how the eighteenth-century naturalists used various non- 
rational techniques to gain an ascendancy for their views. Jordanova, 
for her part, emphasizes that (without being really clear on how) sci- 
ence and medical museums have sought, by how they display (or repre- 
sent) objects, to secure authoritativeness for science and medicine. 
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The only other case in which representation and reality are treated 
nonphilosophically (at least sometimes) is J. Hillis Miller’s essay, which 
attends to “realism” as concerning the value of fiction in terms of some 
connection to the real world, such as its ideology. 

Richard Miller attempts a common account for literary “free read- 
ings” and for his notion of “mixed verdicts;” which arise when the 
evidence does not decide between opposing but nevertheless reason- 
able views: his making standard reading primary will not sit well with 
the literary theorists. Van Fraassen and Sigman jointly propose inter- 
pretation as a common ground between the literary and the scientific, 
although this is weakened by insisting that interpretation remain within 
the spirit of the discipline. Also, I think that their analysis of works of 
art will strike literary theorists as typical of that of most philosophers: 
not very good.—Raymond Woller, The University of Georgia. 


Lucas, J. R. Responsibility. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993. 298 
pp. $45.00—This is a book in the tradition of applied ethics, focusing 
on the notion of responsibility. Lucas considers a broad range of sub- 
jects, from more theoretical questions of free will, consequentialism, 
reasons, desert, and collective responsibility, to issues about punish- 
ment, responsible use of money, the responsibilities of office, the limita- 
tions of government, and the place of responsibility in personal rela- 
tions. Responsibility, he says, is “very necessary in its way, but not by 
itself enough” (p. 258). 

The key to understanding the concept is that whenever it applies to 
me, I can be asked the question, “Why did you do it?” (and under 
certain circumstances, “Why did you not do it?”) and be obliged to give 
an answer (p. 5). This gives a clue as to why certain responses count 
as excuses: I did not do it; I did not do it; I did not do it. And it brings 
reason-giving to the fore. 

Lucas relies on his well-known argument from the Gödel theorem to 
discount the threat of determinism. Those who have not been convinced 
before will doubtless not be persuaded by this brief treatment, with its 
claim that “if determinism is true . . . there is in the end no rationality” 
(p. 30).. There is much in Lucas’s treatment of specific topics, however, 

` that compatibilists of some kinds, at least, may welcome. 

A key thought in the book is that action is not only productive of 

consequences, but manifests the mind of the agent. So actions are 
communications as well as causes. Lucas uses this claim in his largely 
negative evaluation of consequentialism, but especially in the discus- 
sion of punishment (perhaps the best part of the book). He advocates 
a “communicative” or “vindicative” theory of punishment. Punish- 
ments are appropriately backward-looking, though their reform and de- 
terrent aspects are not unimportant: They are societal responses to 
something already done and are intended to communicate (to the agent 
and to others) that society does not tolerate that sort of thing. Since 
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“actions speak,” punishment is “an emphatic denunciation of wrongdo- 
ing,” a “disowning of responsibility for the deed” (p. 105). 

Lucas distinguishes merit from desert. He argues against the Rawls- 
ian denigration of desert as a basis for allocating benefits, and distin- 
guishes usefully between various kinds of response to desert: gratitude, 
praise, and rewards (perhaps monetary). The latter may not always be 
in order, but should not, Lucas argues, be ruled out. Desert, moreover, 
creates a (rebuttable) presumption that proportional rewards are owed 
in the case of cooperative successes. 

Surprisingly, there is an entire chapter devoted to money. Lucas 
tries to lay a foundation for the responsible understanding of money 
and its use by discussing votes and vetoes, rights and interests, and 
whether economic action is necessarily selfish. He argues that it is not. 
Money has value, Lucas says, because it extends both choice and the 
possibilities of cooperation. Money also brings.moral dangers with it, 
however. Lucas says he writes for former students who now occupy 
positions of responsibility “in business and finance, as lawyers, teach- 
ers, pastors, and priests”; it is quite possible to believe that what he 
says in chapters like this will actually be helpful to them. 

Discussions near the end of the book concerning personal rela- 
tions—sex, marriage, the family, feminism, and homosexuality—are 
too brief to be helpful; even those inclined to agree with the judgments 
made will wish for more argument, as it is not clear that they follow 
from thegway the main theme of responsibility has been developed. 
The book ends with a discussion of how to understand the Atonement 
in the jight of this treatment of responsibility. —Norman Melchert, Le- 
high University. 
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Masters, Roger D. Beyond Relativism: Science and Human Values. Han- 
over and London: University Press of New England, 1993. xiii + 248 
pp. $24.95— When I was in graduate school I heard the myth that once 
upon a time the professors decided that the graduate students should 
be given an example of clear philosophical writing. However, a diffi- 
culty arose because the professors could not agree on an example of a 
clear piece of philosophical writing. I would like to propose Roger 
Masters’ Beyond Relativism as just such a piece. Whether one agrees 
with him or not, his theses and his arguments are clear. Both what he 
is arguing for and what he is arguing against are clearly stated. If I 
may be given a personal comment, reviewing the current philosophical 
literature, I would say this is a major achievement. One other im- 
portant, general point about this book: it is about significant issues 
worth spending time considering. Agree or disagree with the author. 
The issue is worth fighting over. 

Masters attacks the following theses: (1) Science is ahistorical. (2) 
Scientific knowledge (specifically that of social science) is value-free. 
(3) The proper model of science is linear regularities. (4) Behavior 
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should be explained on a nature versus nurture dichotomy. (5) The 
proper goal of science is the conquest of nature. l 

The most important one of these positions is (2): scientific knowl- 
edge is value free. Commonly this position is known as the “naturalis- 
tic fallacy,” which is defined as “the attempt to derive preferences or 
moral standards from the. natural sciences” (p. 5). This fact-value di- 
chotomy, Masters believes, rests on the supposed gulf between Is and 
Ought. Masters rejects the argument that a person cannot move from 
“is” (fact) to “ought” (value). 

Along the way he attacks the Lockean model of the mind as a tabula 
rasa (which he says, “denies the existence of innate ideas and treats 
the brain as an undifferentiated black box”). This model, he says, is 
“empirically false” (p. 142; see also p. 7). The evidence he presents to 
support his position is that the brain contains individual neurons (also 
“neuronal ensembles”) in the temporal lobes that are programmed 
(also “have an innate capacity”) to fire on perceiving certain nonverbal 
expressions of emotion. Because these evolved structures of the brain 
process certain expressions in a particular way, “such notions as happi- 
ness or anger can properly be described as innate ideas” (p. 142). 

The positions Masters argues for include the following: (1) “It is im- 
possible to understand social life and politics without a knowledge of 
nature and of human nature” (p. 143). (2) A new paradigm based on 
contemporary physics (including quantum physics, relativity, and chaos 
theory), contemporary biology (including genetics, evolution, and be- 
havioral ecology) and contemporary neuroscience (including the modu- 
lar brain, emotion, and consciousness) should be adopted. (8) Values 
and goals can be derived from nature. This “new naturalism” shares 
this basic position with ancient naturalism but is supported (according 
to Masters) by contemporary science. (4) This new naturalism solves 
the problem of “a relativistic or nihilistic conception that humans are 
alone in an alien universe with no inherent principles of value or mean- 
ing” (p. 8). Such relativism, he believes, “is both intellectually incom- 
plete and morally dangerous” (p. 8). 

In contrast to the five positions Masters attacks (noted above) he pres- 
ents five “naturalistic values”: (1) “Respect the existence of social and 
moral norms of cultures unlike our own”. (2) “Each of us is responsible 
for our moral choices”. (3) Because the deeds of others were in part 
unintended, “toleration and forgiveness of the errors of others” is appro- 
priate. (4) “Tolerate differences in ability while always demanding more 
of ourselves than others are justified in asking.” (5) “Natural jus- 

-tice . . . is... the just or fair resolution according to nature” (pp. 
154-5). 

In his conclusion, Masters argues that the methods of modern sci- 
ence, an understanding of ancient science, and a faith in God can coex- 
ist. As an example of a person who was able to do this Masters cites 
Pascal.— Forrest Wood, Jr. University of Southern Mississippi. 


Menczer, Béla. Tensions of Order and Freedom: Catholic Political 
Thought, 1789-1848. With a New Introduction by Russell Kirk. The 
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Library of Conservative Thought. Russell Kirk, Series Editor. New 
Brunswick: Transaction Publishers, 1994. xii + 205 pp. $32.95—Rus- 
sell Kirk having passed away recently, this probably constitutes the 
final volume of this series. Kirk has presided over the republication of 
a number of eclectic, often obscure, and mostly Whiggish titles, seen 
by him as encapsulating the essence of conservatism. A strong point 
of this volume is that it deals with some Continental European and 
Catholic figures who are under-represented in the series itself, as well 
as in Anglo-American scholarship generally. 

Menczer was a cultivated man, of letters of a type which has now 
virtually become extinct, who never held an academic posting, but nev- 
ertheless could write intellectual history with a degree of insight. This 
work, originally published in 1952, pulls no punches in its unabashed 
Catholicism, and would today be seen by many as a work of unrecon- 
structed, very traditionalist theology, rather than of political thought. 

Russell Kirk’s “Introduction to the Transaction Edition” points to one 
of the central themes of the work, the “tension between the claims of 
order and the claims of freedom. . . that has been the primary problem 
of modern politics” (p. ix), which is also Kirk’s own leitmotif. It offers 
as well a short biographical sketch of Menczer. Among other biograph- 
ical events, Kirk notes that Menczer was imprisoned and exiled by the 
Horthy regime and fought for the Free French in Africa during World 
War II, where he was “baptized a Catholic in a congregation composed 
wholly of blacks” (p. xi). 

Menczer’s “Introduction” (pp. 1-58) follows, which lays out his view 
of part of the intellectual history of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies in Europe. His Francocentric approach sees the height of Euro- 
pean civilization in the France of Louis XIV, typified in ideas 
by Bossuet and Pascal. It was Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau, and 
Diderot in the eighteenth century who intellectually attacked this soci- 
ety: the practical result of these attacks was the French Revolution. 
Then, in the nineteenth century, according to Menczer, Maistre intellec- 
tually overcame Voltaire, Bonald overcame Montesquieu, and Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, Veuillot, (and later) Léon Bloy and Charles Péguy overcame 
the emotional sensibility of Rousseau and Diderot. One might immedi- 
ately question how effective this “overcoming” was, considering subse- 
quent history. The strong focus on France could also be challenged by 
both intellectual historians and German conservatives who would see 
the German philosophical heritage as both more organically-oriented, 
and more central to European history. 

Following the Introduction, there are some well-chosen representa- 
tive selections (all in English translation) from what Menczer sees as 
being some of the leading Catholic thinkers of the period: Maistre, Bo- 
nald, Chateaubriand, Balzac, Schlegel, Metternich, Donoso Cortés, 
Jaime Balmes, and Louis Veuillot. Each selection is preceeded by a 
short introduction. The reception of these texts will probably greatly 
vary from passage to passage for contemporary academic readers. It 
should be noted that while the book has footnotes, it does not have a 
bibliography or an index. 

Maisire’s writing on “Human and Divine Nomenclature” (pp. 61—6) 
represents the beginnings of a logothetic linguistic theory. A later ex- 
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cerpt on Russia presciently alludes to the possibility of an atheistic 
despotism arising there, to be brought about by a “University Pu- 
gatscheff” (p. 75). Donoso Cortés makes an interesting apologetic for 
religion: “There are only two possible forms of control: one internal 
and the other external; religious control and political control. They are 
of such a nature that when the religious barometer rises, the barometer 
of control falls and likewise, when the religious barometer falls, the 
political barometer, that is political control and tyranny, rises” (p. 170). 
It may be true that religion is a kind of internal ethical control mecha- 
nism which cannot be replaced by purely secular social controls with- 
out society either creating some form of totalitarianism, or lapsing into 
the war of all against all. In a later passage, Cortés, noting the ongoing 
Christian call to true charity, makes the following pointed observation 
about socialists: “In spite of the gigantic efforts they have made to 
separate themselves from Catholicism, they have done no more than 
to become bad Catholics” (p. 182). Jaime Balmes argues that the ques- 
tion of what public morality is prevalent in a given regime is far more 
important than its formal characteristics (that is, that there can be a 
wicked monarchy and a good democracy) (p. 190). The final figure in 
the book is Louis Veuillot, a worker’s son, and a descendant of peas- 
ants, whose writings caused a “Christian scandal” when they appeared 
in 1848. He indited the illuminist bourgeoisie for creating a godless, 
avaricious, rapacious, and uncharitable age in which the common peo- 
ple suffered even more than they had before. 

Menezer’s book serves as a good introduction to conservative Catho- 
lic philosophy and would be highly useful in courses on Catholic ideas, 
as well those dealing with the nineteenth century in European history, 
with French history as a whole, or with the Enlightenment, French- 
Revolutionary, Napoleonic, and Continental Restoration periods.— 
Mark Wegierski, Canadian-Polish Research Institute. 


MERKLINGER, Philip M. Philosophy, Theology, and Hegel’s Berlin Philosophy 
of Religion 1821-1827. Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1993. xi + 250 pp. Cloth, ?; paper, $16.95—This book carries out the 
program of its thesis-generated title very well; and it actually reads in 
an easy conversational way. The introduction discusses the proposi- 
tion “Philosophy is theology’ as a speculative sentence; after that Mer- 
klinger devotes his first chapter to the “Concept of Religion” as Hegel 
expounded it in 1821. Then he gives two chapters to the great debate 
between Hegel and Schleiermacher; and finally, one chapter each to 
the general orientation of Hegel’s lectures in 1824 and 1827. Each 
lecture series is discussed in the context of the ongoing controversies 
between Hegel and his more orthodox (Protestant) Christian critics. 
The result is a very clear exposition of the relation between the tradi- 
tion of Trinitarian Christian theology and Hegel’s speculative idealism. 

The book is a sort of manifesto for a modern “Hegelianism of the 
Right.” In his conclusion Merklinger quotes with approval Louis Du- 
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pré’s claim that “the development of the mind never leads beyond 
Christian faith” (p. 81). He has grasped the revolutionary importance 
of Hegel’s establishment of “philosophy of religion” in its modern (neu- 
tral) sense. Hegel himself, however, lived in a world in which the 
established religion was a fount of social authority. This conditioned 
everything that he said about it'in public; and Merklinger’s project 
obliges him to focus attention upon Hegel’s own situation. So he is 
bound to be obsessed about dogmatic Christianity, just as Hegel him- 
self was. 

Hegel established the modern standpoint of the philosophy of reli- 
gion by creating a “phenomenology” in which all modes of religious 
experience prior to his own philosophical religion were viewed as “fi- 
nite.” It is our task now to work out the logic of the “absolute religion” 
(which is not “historical Christianity,” but the substantial foundation 
of the one universal human community). This excellent book is valu- 
able spade-work for that task; but it is still only spade-work.— 
H. S. Harris, Glendon College, York University. 


MinowiTz, Peter. Profits, Priests, and Princes: Adam Smith’s Emancipa- 
tion of Economics from Politics and Religion. Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1993. xv + 345 pp. $45.00—In this new contribution to 
the revived scholarship on Adam Smith, the author, a professor of polit- 
ical science at Santa Clara University, contends that the substance and 
rhetoric employed in The Theory of Moral Sentiments (TMS) and The 
Wealth of Nations (WN) repudiate both the classical ends of politics 
and the tenets of traditional religions. In so arguing, the author also 
suggests that the traditional “Adam Smith Problem”—the alleged in- 
consistency between self-interest and benevolence, as found in, respec- 
tively, WN and TMS—should be reinvigorated by an inquiry into the 
inconsistent treatment of religion in Smith’s two treatises. For even 
though TMS utilizes a deistic framework, “The Wealth of Nations is an 
atheistic and anti-Christian work” (p. 139). 

After an opening chapter framing the issues of the book, the next 
two explore how WN, by emphasizing economic ends rather than those 
of classical or republican politics, reduces justice to historically 
evolved (but universally applicable) rules for securing lives and prop- 
erty and renders government subservient to economic policy. The 
fourth chapter notes the complexity of Smith’s moral psychology, 
pointing out how WN emphasizes the acquisition of the very material 
ends which TMS discredits. Nonetheless, both works endorse “bour- 
geois virtue,” whether characterized in terms of industry and thrift 
(WN) or prudence (TMS). It is not surprising, as Minowitz points out 
in chapter 5, that Smith’s view of international relations decries nation- 
alism, mercantilism, and war, and elevates commerce, free trade, and 
the promise of civilizing progress. 

In the next chapter Minowitz describes Smith’s use of the now fa- 
mous phrase, “invisible hand,” as it appears in the essay, “The History 
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of Astronomy,” and in TMS and WN. Whereas in the essay the phrase 
refers to a disorder caused by a god, in TMS it is used to explain the 
providential order of nature and society. In WN, however, the very 
notion of the invisible hand—a metaphor referring to how public | 
good is achieved by private interest—is divorced from any deity what- 
soever. In chapter 7 Minowitz contends that in WN Smith hides his 
atheistic social science beneath dextrous rhetoric. Smith’s economic 
treatise is wholly secular and, though it includes mention of numerous 
historical figures, “The Wealth of Nations does not even allude to 
Jesus” (p. 142), rejects the afterlife, is silent about the resurrection, 
and disparages religion (the Catholic Church in particular). As 
Minowitz writes, “Smith exalts wealth while he effaces God, Provi- 
dence, the soul, the sacred, the next world, the Bible and ‘the Word 
made flesh” (p. 153). The author continues his discussion in the 
following chapter, examining the “craftily composed” (p. 164) section 
(book 5) of WN wherein Smith offers a socioeconomic analysis of the 
origins of established religion, the dominance of the Catholic Church, 
and competition amongst sects, but “gives no advice for entering the 
kingdom of heaven” (p. 166). 

` The ninth and tenth chapters discuss how TMS, though not ir- 
religious, is a deistic text which rejects the Biblical conception 
of God, fails to affirm the reality of immortality, and attempts to substi- 
tute the standard of the impartial spectator for that of a transcendent 
authority. The eleventh and final chapter, which only loosely fits the 
book, offers a brief discussion of Marx’s view of religion and political 
economy along with a concluding assessment of the systems of Smith 


and Marx. 
Despite the positive connotation of the book’s subtitle (Adam 
Smith’s Emancipation . . .), the general tone of the book is one of 


complaint about what Smith’s theories fail to include. That Smith’s 
account of justice does not address classical concerns is not only true 
but obvious. However, the author—whose efforts demonstrate an im- 
pressive acquaintance with Smith’s texts—seems to make no real effort 
either to situate Smith’s thought within its Enlightenment context or to 
consider the focus and purpose of Smith’s works. For example, one 
might more charitably understand Smith to be defending a tradition of 
essentially liberal jurisprudence which, up to his time, had lacked any 
effective social and economic theory. With the aid of The Wealth of 
Nations, citizens and legislators—whether traditional believers, unbe- 
lievers, or deists—might better comprehend a liberal system of mar- 
kets and avoid the religious conflicts of the past. 

It can certainly be said that, given the paucity of scholarly attention 
to Smith’s religious views, this book is well-motivated. As Minowitz 
correctly points out, Smith had great doubts about the truth of biblical 
religions. However, in the author’s interpretation of WN, this fact is 
often presented as something of an indictment. More generally, the 
author’s interpretations and assertions often seem too hasty. And the 
chapters, often cluttered by topics and slices of quotations, sometimes 
lack direction. Numerous footnotes are gathered at the end of this 
rather expensive book.—Eugene Heath, State University of New York 
at New Paltz. i 
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MUSGRAVE, Alan. Common Sense, Science and Scepticism: A Historical 
Introduction to the Theory of Knowledge. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1993. xiv + 310 pp. Cloth, $54.95; paper, $17.95—Mus- 
grave has written a wonderful introduction to the theory of knowledge. 
History provides the organizing structure, yet this is not a history of 
the theory of knowledge. The book fleshes out the various basic at- 
tempts to refute skepticism. In the end, Musgrave makes a case for 
Popperian Fallibilism. This is a very even handed introduction to epis- 
temology and would serve nicely as an undergraduate text. 

Musgrave opens the book defending the general claim that knowl- 
edge consists of justified true beliefs. He concedes that there may 
well be other kinds of knowledge— knowledge of things (knowledge by 
acquaintance), knowing how (skill knowledge)—but still, he contends, 
there is much of interest in “knowledge that” (propositional knowl- 
edge), and this kind of knowledge is best analyzed in terms of a justified 
true belief account. If, then, knowing that is a matter of belief, truth, 
and justification, the most obvious difficulty concerns what counts as 
an appropriate justification. Generally, knowledge may be justified by 
appeal to experience or by appeal to certain propositions known a 
priori. The bulk of Musgrave’s book details the three-cornered fight 
between the empiricists, the rationalists, and the sceptics. 

After defending the consistency of skepticism, Musgrave details 
some of Sextus Empiricus’s arguments against knowledge justified by 
experience: we can be deceived by our senses. This leads to a chapter 
on empiricist psychology. This is followed by chapters detailing the 
variety of British empiricist approaches to epistemology: Locke (pri- 
mary and secondary qualities), Berkeley (idealism), Hume (irrational- 
ism), and the countering of Hume’s skeptical arguments on induction. 
Turning then to rationalist approaches to epistemology, Musgrave pres- 
ents material on Euclidean geometry, Descartes, and Kant. His discus- 
sion of rationalism is brought to a close with a nice discussion of the 
development of non-Euclidean geometries and their philosophical sig- 
nificance. 

Musgrave’s pursuit of empiricist and rationalist accounts of the justi- 
fication of knowledge is followed by a chapter on truth. Here, by sup- 
posing that truth identifies a relation between a belief and other beliefs, 
instead of a relation between a belief and the world, an alternative way 
to beat the skeptic might be found. After consideration, Musgrave re- 
jects all such subjective truth theories, in favor of Tarski’s theory of 
truth. The book closes with a chapter on Popperian fallibilism. Here 
Musgrave develops sophisticated or indirect perceptual realism: Instead 
of demanding infallibility from perceptions, we allow that perceptions 
may be misleading. But if our perceptions may mislead, can it be rea- 
sonable to believe them? Musgrave urges a new view of reasonable 
belief: a belief is reasonable if and only if it has withstood serious 
criticism, not if it is certain or justified. There is a parallel shift in the 
definition of knowledge. On this view—which requires justification in 
our belief and not justification of the thing believed—vwe are justified 
in believing something when we have subjected it to serious criticism 
and it has withstood such criticism: Popperian fallibilism. 
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This account of Musgrave’s book cannot capture what makes the 
book valuable and an enjoyable read. Musgrave has done a superb job 
of analyzing and presenting the arguments for and against all the main 
epistemological positions. His prose is straightforward and free of jar- 
gon. The book is a wonderful example of analytic philosophy. 

While Musgrave’s ability with an analyst’s knife gives his book its 
value and appeal, it also presents a barrier to other approaches to epis- 
temology. At the beginning of the book Musgrave frames what follows 
with arguments supporting a justified true belief account of knowledge. 
Acknowledging that there are other nonpropositional kinds of knowl- 
edge, Musgrave nonetheless suggests that there is enough of interest in 
propositional knowledge alone to occupy the remainder of the work. 
From this point on, any discussion or appreciation of these other kinds 
of knowledge ceases. Knowing how to hold a glass of iced tea, slippery 
with a hot humid day’s condensation, has no bearing on knowing that 
water lubricates the interface between skin and glass. This elementary 
example is intended to suggest that there is interaction between these 
kinds of knowledge. This, I take it, should be one of the lessons from 
the last decade’s intensive work in philosophy of science on the philos- 
ophy of experiment—Davis Baird, University of South Carolina. 


Nancy, Jean-Luc. The Birth of Presence. Translated by Brian Holmes et al. 
Stanford: The University Press, 1998. x + 423 pp. Cloth, $47.50; paper, 
$15.95—-These essays focus on three themes: (1) the concepts of pres- 
ence and representation, (2) the dominance of finitude, and (3) the 
collapse of the Idea of History. The first nine essays deal with meta- 
physics and history; the rest with presence in the arts. Nancy uses 
and questions Hegel and Heidegger, and, in “Dei Paralysis Progressiva,” 
Nietzsche’s paralysis symbolizes our quandaries about the “end of 
history.” f 

For Nancy there is no all-encompassing Hegelian Idea which explains 
history, no “Hegelian Monarch” who could speak for all. The “end of 

` history” is the end of metanarrative History, the universal rationalizer. 
The twilight of History's Reason is the dawn of history for “us” 
(p. 152). That should make sense of “our” time without stopping time 
(p. 150). 

He argues that we are not modes of being whose “history would be 
either an accident or a determined process” (p. 157). Presence eludes 
representation, for it is ever coming to be. And “since the dawn of 
contemporary thought, since Hegel. . . ‘birth’ has been used to speak 
of what is absolutely in excess of representation.” The self is not a 
thing which becomes, but a process which can be discerned and per- 
haps poetically expressed. 

His view of selfhood and becoming produces his critique of Hegel. 
For Hegel the Idea is absolute and shapes everything. Nancy says it is 
“up to a point established” that Hegel’s Philosophy of Right is “the 
thought of the Totalitarian State itself” (p. 111). He sees the individual 
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as emerging in and through a process on which he builds an alternative 
to liberal individualism. “Community,” he says, “is not a gathering of 
individuals, posterior to the elaboration of individuality, for individual- 
ity can only be given within such a gathering” (p. 153). 

In “Abandoned Being” he traces a Heideggerian theme about how 
the history of the West follows a path away from being, and then turns 
Heidegger on his ear. Being is abandonment and therefore cannot be 
forgotten. The abandonment of being is the advent of ethics. Con- 
strued positively, it is that vulnerability—the loss of “face” and self— 
that opens itself to the potentially wounding blow of the other’s com- 
mand, order, saying. 

Nancy says representation “may not exhaust what in man passes 
infinitely beyond man” (p. 1). In “Finite History,” however, he argues 
that history is only intelligible as finite and that we can no longer envis- 
age a Hegelian Idea which passes beyond finitude. Since, he says, we 
are “entirely historical beings” (p. 157), we are finite beings. The con- 
flicts dissolve on Emmanuel Lévinas’s view that we are infinite beings 
who must cope with finite self-expression, but it is always finitude that 
Nancy stresses. Elsewhere (The Inoperative Community, ed. Peter 
Connor [Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1991], 113) he ar- 
gues that Lévinas’s infinite is inevitably “thematized” and so becomes 
a god who needs a place in the world which cannot be found. Nancy 
writes that “finitude does not mean that we are noninfinite—like small, 
insignificant beings within a grand, universal, and continuous being— 
but it means that we are infinitely finite, infinitely exposed to . . . the 
otherness of our own ‘being’ (or that being is in us exposed to its own 
otherness)” (p. 155). 

Nancy thinks the West is caught between inexpressible presence and 
inadequate representation. He treats philosophy as if it were a phe- 
nomenon of Western civilization. Thus the East or “the Other World” 
is the “effect of representation” (p. 2). This is disquieting. Is colonial- 
ism, mental and physical, the only way of thought? Or does “our time,” 
the history that we are, emancipate both West and East from the telos 
that swallows whole the finitude that history chronicles? Are these the 
only alternatives? There is a long Chinese tradition of rationalist-ideal- 
ist neo-Confucianism which concentrates neither on representation nor 
on “presence” in Nancy’s sense but on order and which sees the philos- 
opher who contemplates order as participating directly in the world 
being thought about. Nancy hints at such a possibility in Part 2 of the 
book. It is largely about the interruption of representation by becoming 
(art, wit, and sex all figure). He suggests we can get at reality by 
participating in it in a way which reflects its tensions and indetermi- 
nacy. Poetry is indeterminacy yet “poetry is always ending: it is the 
essence of poetry to do so” (p. 287). The poem, the voice, traffic in 
the infinite, but to be a poem, to say something, is to be finite. 

These themes are drawn out in a review of Hegel’s concept of subjec- 
tivity as arising from the mystery of maternity, and from a wider, com- 
plex community, to find it’s proper identity. The relation between in- 
fant in utero and mother is more than mere relation: it is precisely 
indeterminacy. 
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Whether we can express affective being—Hegel’s identity-always-al- 
ready in relation and community—is perhaps the question of poetry. 
Nancy approaches the question Hegel refuses: is this proximity in ma- 
ternity and responsibility really unthinkable? Or is it the chorus of 
poetic voices that philosophy’s ear has grown deaf to? To hear these 
voices and to respond is political and social (p. 142). This redeems 
time in history, but it does not replace history with time. Time does 
not give us these meanings. Nancy writes that “our time is the time 
when history has been suspended: total war, genocide” (p. 140). Heg- 
el’s negative dialectic is not much in evidence; for Nancy, it is up to us: 
“the affirmation of relation would have to be a political affirmation” 
(p. 142). Is not this a call for an escape from the limits of the West?— 
Leslie Armour and Suzie Johnston, The University of Ottawa. 


Norton, David, ed. The Cambridge Companion to Hume. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1993. xiii + 400. n.p.—This volume of ten 
essays is an excellent overview of the current state of literature cov- 
ering the full range of Hume’s writings. Though offering no surprises 
to seasoned Hume scholars, it will undoubtedly alter the wider reading 
public’s view of Hume still influenced by a one-sided emphasis on the 
skeptical aspects of his work. 

The first three essays by John Biro, Alexander Rosenberg, and Robert 
Fogelin, respectively, focus on Hume’s project to develop a science of 
human nature that would provide a foundation for all other sciences. 
Biro shows that what unites Hume’s science of human nature and twen- 
tieth-century cognitive sciences is their mutual commitment to explain 
the mind as one would any other natural phenomenon. Rosenberg 
traces Hume’s influence on the development of philosophy of science 
to show how he came to be regarded as the most important philosopher 
to have written in English. Fogelin characterizes Hume, at least with 
regard to his criticism of our intellectual capacities, as a “radical, unre- 
served, unmitigated sceptic” (p. 112). Though acknowledging Hume’s 
constructive idea that nonrational aspects of our nature render these 
skeptical conclusions inconsequential, he stresses that this too “is a 
sceptical conclusion” (p. 112), a view endorsed by David Norton, whose 
introduction to the volume argues that Hume is a “post-sceptical” phi- 
losopher who “consciously developed a philosophical position that is 
at one and the same time fundamentally sceptical and fundamentally 
constructive” (p. 1). Addressing Hume’s application of his science of 
human nature to religion, J. C. A. Gaskin’s essay perspicaciously out- 
lines his ‘criticism of the design argument, his argument against the 
believability of miracles, and his account of the merits of secular moral- 
ity over religious morality. The final section of Gaskin’s essay convinc- 
ingly refutes attempts to show Hume is a fideist or to find a justification 
of faith in his theory of natural belief. 

Terence Penelhum and David Norton focus on Hume’s moral theory. 
Penelhum characterizes Hume as a neo-Hellenistic thinker who main- 
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tains we should seek peace of mind by following nature, though what 
readers are likely to find most striking in this essay is his assessment 
of Hume’s moral character and his motivations for pursuing philosophy. 
Norton illuminates Hume’s view that human nature is the foundation 
for morality by tracing the background of this debate from Montaigne 
through Hutcheson. Peter Jones relates Hume’s views concerning hu- 
man nature and society to his literary and aesthetic theories and credits 
the influence of the Abbé Jean-Baptiste Dubos for the emphasis on 
social context in his analysis of art. 

The essays by Knud Haakonssen, David Wootton, and Andrew Skin- 
ner reflect the new trend in Hume scholarship to emphasize the unity 
between Hume’s historical, economic, and political writings on the one 
hand, and his more straightforwardly philosophical works on the other. 
Concerning what he calls “the central, and most difficult, question” (p. 
296) in assessing the politics of Hume’s History of England, Wootton 
argues its primary agenda was to promote the cause of liberty, an inter- 
pretation that, unlike the “Whig” and “Tory” readings of Hume, seems 
most consistent with his claim in the Treatise that all politics is “en- 
tirely subordinate to the interest of peace and liberty.” Haakonssen 
relates both the politics in Hume’s History and his task as political 
theorist to his criticism of religion. Hume, he argues, believed the two 
most prevalent views of politics were based on two forms of “false 
religion” — enthusiasm and superstition. The task of his political theory 
was to show these views were misguided and dangerous. Hume's task 
as philosophical historian, Haakonssen argues, was to explain the prev- 
alence at different times of one or other of these two corruptions. De- 
spite these political vacillations in history, Hume also believed history 
testifies to a progress of liberty and was the first to argue that com- 
merce must be credited for it. Consequently, Wootton and Skinner 
both argue that Hume’s History was intended in part to document the 
civilizing consequences of commercial activity. 

These ten essays and Norton’s introduction are supplemented by 
brief biographical entries on each of the contributors, a method of cita- 
tion, an appendix containing Hume’s two autobiographies (“A Kind of 
History of My Life” is more standardly known as his 1734 letter to an 
unnamed physician), a substantial bibliography, an index of names and 
subjects, and an equally useful index of citations and references. 
—Dorothy Coleman, College of William and Mary. 


PAUL, Ellen Frankel, MILLER, Fred D., Jr., and PAUL, Jeffrey, eds. Altruism. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1993. xii + 250 pp. $19.95— 
This special edition of one of the volumes of Social Philosophy and 
Policy contains ten essays exploring, either directly or indirectly, the 
nature, limits, or grounds of altruism. Appropriately, perhaps, the first 
essay is devoted to Kant. In “Beneficence and Self-Love: A Kantian 
Perspective,” Thomas’ E. Hill, Jr. argues that for selfishly disposed 
moral agents who can nonetheless act altruistically, the important ques- 
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tion is whether a duty of beneficence is rationally justified. Hill sug- 
gests that Kant’s test of universalizability, despite its original flaws, can 
be refashioned in terms of whether there are good reasons for one to 
request aid, reasons which imply a general duty of beneficence. 

In “The Reasons We Can Share: An Attack on the Distinction Be- 
tween Agent-Relative and Agent-Neutral Values,” Christine M. Kors- 
gaard proposes that moral theory has inappropriately focused on how 
moral action is to effect consequences rather than how such action is 
an intersubjective matter of interpersonal relations. She develops this 
point rather indirectly by examining, quite carefully, Thomas Nagel’s 
view that certain sorts of reasons, such as those relating to personal 

` projects, are agent-relative rather than agent-neutral. Korsgaard argues 
that in so far as personal projects can involve reasons that can be 
shared, such reasons should be understood in terms of intersubjectivity 
rather than agent-relativity or neutrality. 

David Schmidtz, in his “Reasons for Altruism,” asks whether the self- 
regarding person has any reasons in favor of concern or respect for 
others. Eschewing a purely instrumental model of rationality, he de- 
scribes how the value of the self is a function of one’s interests, includ- 
ing other-regarding interests; he then contends that an individual de- 
sires to deserve the ends he achieves and that this involves gaining 
the respect of others. Like Schmidtz, Robert Sugden believes that the 
instrumental model of rationality cannot successfully explain certain 
forms of altruistic behavior. In his essay, “Thinking as a Team: To- 
wards an Explanation of Nonselfish Behavior,” Sugden suggests an al- 
ternative: a cooperative form of rationality in which persons act on 
rules that they believe will bring about the most preferred outcome. 

Three of the middle essays complement each other well. In “Altru- 
ism versus Self-Interest: Sometimes a False Dichotomy,” Neera Kapur 
Badhwar utilizes evidence concerning the rescuers of Jews in Nazi 
Germany to argue that some forms of altruism not only require but 
gain moral worth from self-interest. To accomplish this, Badhwar 
expands the notion of self-interest beyond “psychological, social, or 
material rewards” (p. 101) to include the affirmation of values that 
are central to an agent's identity. She then endeavors to show that 
the rescuers of Jews were motivated not only by an altruistic sense 
of common humanity but also by an interest in affirming their own 
identity. William A. Galston, in “Cosmopolitan Altruism,” depicts 
types of altruism in terms of objects, varieties of sacrifice, motives, 
and baselines of evaluation. Referring to the rescuers of Jews, he 
explains how a cosmopolitan altruism, involving aid to strangers with 
whom one shares no special ties, may involve moral costs: the endan- 
germent of bystanders, a negation of familial duties, and a detachment 
from the desires and opinions of others. In “Selflessness and the Loss 
of Self,” Jean Hampton develops a conception of morality which val- 
ues benevolence but leaves significant room for the development of 
personal projects. Hampton proffers the strong, and interesting, the- 
sis that altruistic action is acceptable only if accompanied by a self- 
respect which includes a recognition of what one needs to flourish as 
a particular person. 
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In “Abortion, Abandonment, and Positive Rights: The Limits of Com- 
pulsory Altruism,” Roderick T. Long attempts to show how the claim 
that each has a right not to be treated as a mere means to the ends of 
others is compatible with the claims that every woman has a right to 
an abortion and that no woman has a right to abandon a child whom 
she has born voluntarily. Portraying rights in terms of boundaries, 
Long argues that abortion is permissible since it is a proportionate 
response to the fetus’s boundary violation; an abandonment is imper- 
missible because it violates the infant’s boundary. 

Douglas J. Den Uyl, in his “The Right to Welfare and the Virtue of 
Charity,” contends that, with regard to aiding the deprived, justice and 
charity are distinct: “if the benefit is owed to another, rendering it is 
not an act of charity” (p. 193). Den Uyl compares Aquinas’s classical, 
self-perfecting view of charity with the modern view in which charity 
becomes but another duty to others. By focusing on what is owed 
to recipients, contemporary justifications of welfare discount the self- 
perfecting nature of charity. ; 

In the last essay, “Altruism and the Argument from Offsetting Trans- 
fers,” Tyler Cowen critiques the theory that redistributive efforts by the 
state will be offset by altruistic giving among private individuals. Such 
an argument, Cowen argues, assumes greater certainty and knowledge 
than is plausible, so altruistic giving cannot easily counteract either 
market transactions or government policies. 

Although there is some lack of unity among these papers, and even 
some unevenness in quality, most prove to be engaging and thoughtful. 
Those which bear directly on the topic—for example, Schmidtz, 
Badhwar, Hampton, and Galston’s—not only enter into crucial moral 
issues but do so in an interesting and valuable manner.—Eugene 
Heath, State University of New York at New Paliz. 


PETZET, Heinrich Wiegand. Encounters and Dialogues with Martin Heideg- 
ger, 1929-1976. Translated by Parvis Emad and Kenneth Maly. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1998. xxxi + 251 pp. $34.95—Petzet 
tells us this book is not meant as a scholarly work (p. 3). Though it 
includes dates and bibliographic references, he says detailed footnotes 
and references would only contradict the “character of this presenta- 
tion” (p. 4). The “character” is strikingly commemorative, and through 
-his recorded notes and letters, Petzet leads us through a gallery of 
clearly selected personal memories while reflecting upon a friendship 
with Martin Heidegger spanning nearly fifty years. 

The first three chapters cover Petzet’s initial encounter with the 
young Heidegger in Freiburg (chap. 1), Heidegger’s connection to Na- 
tional Socialism and naive attempt at a spiritual revival of the German 
university while rector at Freiburg (chap. 2), and Heidegger's tentative 
steps back into post-war public life (chap. 3). The “Dialogues” in chap- 
ter 4 are mostly Petzet’s recorded conversations and personal recollec- 
tions of talks with Heidegger in the fifties. Based on notes unknown 
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to Heidegger, Petzet gives us glimpses of his friend in high spirits with 
an inner circle of friends (p. 79), irritated by the “ugly attacks against 
him” (p. 80), and nervously anticipating his interview with Der Spiegel 
in 1966. Except for chapter 7, the gist of the “encounters” are found 
in chapter 5. These are Petzet’s eye-witness accounts of Heidegger’s 
meetings with various individuals. The portrait of Heidegger’s happi- 
ness after meeting Clara Rilke, along with the equally poetic encounters 
with Hertha Koenig and Andrei Voznesensky, have a warmth about 
them that may tell us more about Petzet than Heidegger. There is, 
however, the impression of genuine intimacy in Heidegger's friendships 
with Paul Hassler and Jean Beaufret. In chapter 6, Petzet affirms Hei- 
degger's positive influence on his own work as art historian and critic, 
and insists that exposure to the works of Cézanne and Klee pushed 
Heidegger’s views on art beyond those expressed in his treatment of 
van Gogh’s Peasant Shoes in “The Origin of the Work of Art” (p. 135). 

The oblivion of Being, technology’s intimacy with modern philoso- 
phy, and the paths of essential thinking are subjects scattered through- 
out this book, but in chapter 7 these attain a quiet intensity in Heideg- 
ger’s talk with a Buddhist monk. Set up as an encounter between East 
and West, this chapter covers the above concerns within the monk’s 
religious and moral questions. The last chapter is devoted to the final 
years of Heidegger's life. Here, taking issue with the at times “gro- 
tesque” (p. 200) and “regrettably stupid” (p. 205) things said about Hei- 
degger’s “provincialism,” Petzet defends his friend’s love for Hebel’s 
poetry and for his home town of Messkirch. This chapter also gives us 
multiple, somewhat more intimate, sketches of Heidegger’s final years. 
We see him at home in Freiburg, walking within the compelling beauty 
of Todtnauberg, helpless when a young woman asks for his autograph, 
recalling the beatings handed out in elementary school, and, gaining 
access to Petzet’s landlord’s television set, moving his feet to the play 
of a soccer match. 

Petzet defends Heidegger’s relationship to National Socialism and 
would consider the last decade’s debate about this to be excessive 
and unjust because it persists after Heidegger acknowledged his “per- 
sonal mistake” (pp. 26-7). Parvis Emad’s introduction tries to shore 
up Petzet’s “essentially incomplete” (p. xvi) treatment of the Rec- 
toratsrede of 1933, by stressing the import of an essentially “philo- 
sophical” text. Heidegger remained silent about his connection to the 
Nazis, Petzet and Emad say, because of a deeply painful sense of guilt 
and shame over what he considered “the greatest stupidity of his life” 
(p. 37). 

Petzet’s devotion to Heidegger and his desire to defend him do, how- 
ever, create the impression of a protective silence about his dead friend 
that haunts the text and simultaneously seals us off from the man he 
revered as friend and teacher. The gift of Heidegger's friendship, he 
says, obligated him to write not a biography, but rather to lay “the 
foundation for a future biography of Heidegger” (p. 4). This book will 
doubtless be consulted for Heidegger’s future biography. And, when it 
is, it is clear that Petzet wants to provide a sketch which serves to 
outline a portrait of Martin Heidegger as a great philosophical genius 
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and, equally important, a decent, honourable man.—Daniel R. Ahern, 
University of New Brunswick St. John, New Brunswick. 


PLANTINGA, Alvin. Warrant: The Current Debate New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1993. ix + 228 pp. Cloth, $39.95; paper, $19.95. 

PLANTINGA, Alvin. Warrant and Proper Function. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1993. xii + 243 pp. Cloth, $39.95; paper, $19.95—These 
two recent books by Alvin Plantinga present, develop, and defend an 
important new epistemological theory. The primary purpose of the 
first book is to examine competing theories of what Plantinga calls 
“warrant,” “that . . . which together with truth makes the difference 
between knowledge and mere true belief” (p. 3). Plantinga begins by 
tracing the roots of internalist and deontological theories of justifica- 
tion, and proceeds to argue that such accounts are inadequate as theo- 
ries of warrant (among others, he rejects Chisholm’s brand of founda- 
tionalism here). The rest of the book discusses and rejects coherentism 
(of a couple different varieties), Pollockian internalism, and reliabilism. 

Whereas the first book is designed to demonstrate the inadequacy of 
other accounts, the second volume is supposed to tell us the sober 
truth about warrant. In a nutshell, Plantinga’s theory is that a belief 
has warrant to the extent that it is produced by a cognitive process 
that is (1) truth-aimed, (2) functioning properly (that is, according to 
its design plan), (3) operating in an appropriate environment, and (4) 
reliable (that is, there is a high statistical probability that a belief pro- 
duced under those conditions will be true). Furthermore, for any two 
warranted beliefs, the belief which is held most strongly is the most 
warranted. Plantinga is aware that, stated this baldly, his theory raises 
as many questions as it answers. He spends the better part of two 
chapters attempting to put flesh on this skeletal account. 

Given that beliefs are warranted to the extent that they are formed 
by processes that are functioning properly, human beliefs will be war- 
ranted only when formed in accordance with our design plan. So after 
laying out his theory, Plantinga provides what he describes as a “whirl- 
wind tour” (p. 48) of the design plan for the human cognitive system. 
The chapters that follow discuss the epistemology of self-knowledge, 
memory, other persons, testimony, perception, and induction, as well 
epistemic probability and a priori knowledge. 

After a chapter on coherence, foundations, and evidence, Plantinga 
closes the book with two chapters about naturalism. The only norma- 
tive notion in Plantinga’s theory (which has become known as “proper 
functionalism,” although “teleological reliabilism” might be a better 
term) is that of proper function. Does this make Plantinga’s theory 
“naturalistic”? It might seem that it does. The notion of proper func- 
tion is found with some frequency in the biological sciences and one 
might suppose that an epistemological theory whose only normative 
term is found in the biological sciences should be considered naturalis- 
tic. But a theory that is genuinely naturalistic will use only terms that 
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can be given naturalistic analyses. Is there a successful naturalistic 
analysis of the notion of proper function? Plantinga is dubious. He 
argues that the attempts to reduce proper function to the completely 
nonnormative have heretofore been unsuccessful. If a reduction is not 
possible, one who retains a commitment to naturalism will have to 
reject Plantinga’s theory, and with it any scientific theory that makes 
use of the notion of proper function. On the other hand, one who 
is convinced of the importance of the notion of proper function for 
epistemology and the sciences will have stumbled on an argument for 
the existence of God. The second volume’s final chapter is rather unre- 
lated to the main theme of the two-volume set. Here Plantinga argues 
that the conditional probability that our cognitive processes are reliable 
given naturalism and evolutionary theory is very low. 

There is no space here to discuss the merits of, and problems with, 
Plantinga’s teleological reliabilism. One who is interested in critical 
discussions should read the following: James E. Taylor, “Plantinga’s 
Proper Functioning Analysis of Epistemic Warrant,” Philosophical 
Studies 64 (1991): 185-202; Richard Feldman, “Proper Functionalism,” 
Nous 27 (1993): 34-50; and Ernest Sosa, “Proper Functionalism and 
Virtue Epistemology,” Nous 27 (1993): 51-65.—Thomas D. Senor, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 


RESCHER, Nicholas. Pluralism: Against the Demand for Consensus. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1993. viii + 208 pp. $29.95—The last page of 
this book gives us the conclusions that are drawn throughout: “consen- 
sus is not a criterion of truth, is not a standard of value, is not an index 
of moral or ethical appropriateness, is not a requisite for co-operation, 
is not a communal imperative for a just social order, [and] is not, in 
and of itself, an appropriate ideal” (p. 199). These provocative theses 
(or conclusions) should surely engage the contemporary reader. Con- 
sensus these days appears central to both social theory and social 
ideals and also to cognitive processes and concepts of rationality. 
Rescher, however, seeks to dislocate the centrality of consensus and 
to disabuse us of any significant commitment to it. In doing so he at 
least shakes our confidence in consensus and more often than not suc- 
ceeds in removing any easy reliance upon it. This is no small accom- 
plishment, since Rescher shows how consensus pervades virtually all 
areas of philosophical theorizing. 

It could be said that the book considers consensus in two basic ways: 
cognitively and socially. The latter would include ethics, value theory, 
political philosophy, and communication. The former considers the 
role of consensus in seeking and understanding the truth and would 
thus include epistemology and science. In all cases, consensus is a 
form of agreement. In the epistemological realm it emerges as some 
form of shared understanding, while in the social we see it as like- 
mindedness regarding procedures or principles. Of course, there can 
be no radical separation between the social and the cognitive regarding 
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consensus, because consensus is an inherently social concept. This is 
reflected in the actual organization of the book. The first chapter is 
entitled “Consensus, Rationality and Epistemic Morality,” suggesting 
how the social and cognitive are necessarily linked. That chapter is 
followed by five chapters dealing primarily with cognitive questions, 
\ while the last few chapters concern social issues (for instance, commu- 
nication and political idealism). The two dimensions (the cognitive and 
social) are neatly connected by a middle chapter on axiology (chap. 7). 
Apart from the notion of consensus itself, what is pervasive through- 
- out this work is an interest in the thought of Jiirgen Habermas (indeed 
the book is dedicated to him). As one might expect, Habermas is 
primarily a foil, but unlike other thinkers who also serve such a role in 
the book (Rawls, for instance), the depth of Habermas’s thought allows 
him to factor significantly in both the cognitive and social aspects of 
this topic. 

Since Rescher argues that consensus is in no way necessary to the 
pursuit, establishment, or conceptualization of the truth (even in such 
“ideal” communities as that of science), one might expect a kind of 
epistemological relativism or complete abandonment of consensus. In 
the cognitive realm, however, consensus can function as a plausible 
indicator of likely paths to success or as an indicator of plausible con- 
clusions, even if it has little or no role to play in the actual establish- 
ment of truth. In this respect, Rescher does not go so far as to say 
that consensus is or should be absent. Yet the focus is not primarily 
on what role consensus does play as on what its abandonment does 
not imply. Abandoning consensus does not imply relativism, but it also 
does not imply indifferentism, skepticism, or syncretism either. 
Rescher wants to distinguish what he calls “perspectival rationalism or 
contextualism” from these other sorts of theories. Although he is quite 
successful in showing how pluralism is not these other theories, there 
is less completeness about what pluralism means in any positive sense. 

In the social realm also, Rescher wants to avoid having to claim that 
the abandonment of consensus implies the abandonment of order or 
civility. He is successful at this, but again in a somewhat negative way. 
It is not pluralism’s virtues that are touted, but rather learning to live 
with the dissensus that is inevitably a part of the real world. To avoid 
a kind of cynical realism in social matters, however, Rescher wants to 
distinguish ideals (which are appropriate to pluralism) from “idealiza- 
tion” which is not. Still, pluralism seems to come off as something one 
settles for rather than aspires to. 

In the social area also the idea of a “critical mass” of consensus is 
not really examined. It may be, for example, that while general consen- 
sus is not necessary or desirable for anything in society, consensus 
among a critical mass or a strategically placed group of people is, and 
this notion is different from the forms of limited consensus Rescher 
does examine. To attack consensus is to support-pluralism, but plural- 
ism is not necessarily the same as a thoroughgoing dissensus. More- 
over, does pluralism itself require something like a consensus about 
pluralism? Rescher wants to deny that it does by saying that acquies- 
cence to procedures, not necessarily agreement with them, is enough 
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for social order and conflict resolution. Yet acquiescence is always 
acquiescence to something, and whether what one acquiesces to is sus- 
tained by a critical mass of consensus and also whether it already rep- 
resents a commitment to basic liberal principles are still open ques- 
tions. Are we liberals because we “agree” to disagree, or do we agree 
to disagree because we are liberals? Perhaps something hangs on the 
idea of agreement itself, which for Rescher apparently goes well be- 
yond “a shared context and a convergence of interests” (p. 183). 

However one engages these issues, the fact is that one will be en- 
gaged. The book is therefore both timely and important. It is timely 
because a number of contemporary trends are brought to clear focus. 
It is important because Rescher’s treatment of those trends cannot be 
ignored.—Douglas J. Den Uyl, Bellarmine College. 


ROSENKRANTZ, Gary S. Haecceity: An Ontological Essay. Philosophical 
Studies Series, vol. 57. Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1993. 
xiv + 252 pp. $104.00—Rosenkrantz uses the term “haecceity” to refer 
to “the property of being identical with a certain entity” (p. 1). Each 
entity uniquely exemplifies its haecceity. Haecceities therefore differ 
from universal properties, since the latter are exemplifiable by a multi- 
plicity of entities. Each entity uniquely exemplifies its own haecceity 
and also, in common with various other entities, various universal prop- 
erties. No entity, however, can exemplify more than one haecceity. 
This means that the haecceity of an entity, although an essential prop- 
erty of it, must be distinguished from those of its essential properties 
that are exemplifiable by other entities. Thus although being triangular 
and being three-sided are essential properties of a given triangular fig- 
ure, they are not identical with its haecceity, since they are exemplifi- 
able by other triangular figures whereas its haecceity is exemplifiable 
by it alone. 

Since all properties have content, a haecceity has content, which is 
the individuality or identity of the entity whose haecceity it is. This, 
however, does not mean that a haecceity is identical with that of which 
it is the haecceity. This is evident in the case of the haecceity of a 
concrete entity, since all haecceities, being properties, are abstract, and 
no concrete entity is abstract. Concrete entities, however, are not the 
only entities that have haecceities. Every entity, whether abstract or 
concrete, has a haecceity. No entity, however, is identical with its 
haecceity. The abstract entity Redness, like the concrete entity Soc- 
rates, cannot be identical with its haecceity. Just as Socrates is 
not identical with the property of being identical with Socrates, so 
also Redness is not identical with the property of being identical with 
Redness. f 

Rosenkrantz argues that abstracta are more fundamental ontologi- 
cally than concreta, since it is not possible that any concretum exist 
unless some abstractum exists, whereas some abstracta would still 
exist even if no concreta at all existed. He also accepts the diversity 
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of abstracta as a brute inexplicable fact but argues that the diversity 
of concreta at a given time, including any that might be qualitatively 
indistinguishable from one another, is not. He examines ten different 
responses to the problem of the individuation~of concreta, including 
the response that the diversity of particulars is a brute inexplicalbe 
fact, finds them all unacceptable, and argues that the best explanation 
of such diversity is that each particular has its own unique haecceity. 
To this reviewer, however, who is inclined to accept the view that the 
diversity of particulars is as much a brute inexplicable fact as is the 
diversity of abstracta, it seems that Rosenkrantz’s explanation does not 
succeed, since (to put it as succinctly as I can) in order that the haecce- 
ity of a particular be exemplified it is first necessary that the particu- 
lar exist. 

Rosenkrantz maintains that a person grasps the haecceity of an entity 
if and only if he is acquainted with or stands in an immediate cognitive 
relation to the entity. Since, he argues, a person can be acquainted 
with himself, with various of his mental states, and with various ab- 
stracia, each person can grasp his own haecceity, the haecceities of 
various of his mental states, and the haecceities of various abstracta. 
Since, however, no one (not even God!) can be acquainted with another 
person or with a physical object, no one can grasp the haecceity of 
another person or the haecceity of a physical object. 

It is regrettable that the price of this tightly argued (but at times 
repetitive) book is so exorbitant that teachers of advanced undergradu- | 
ate courses and graduate seminars in metaphysics will be reluctant to 
require their students to buy it as a text.—Ramon M. Lemos, Univer- 
sity of Miami. 4 


ScumiTz, Kenneth L. At the Center of the Human Drama: The Philosophical 
Anthropology of Karol Wojtyla/Pope John Paul II. Washington: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1993. x + 170 pp. Cloth, $24.95; 
paper, $11.95—These 1991 Michael J. McGivney Lectures of the John 
Paul I Institute for Studies on Marriage and Family clearly show the 
importance of Pope John Paul II as a philosopher. The writings here 
examined show a creative metaphysics of the human person that takes 
account of the entire Western tradition, with a contemporary personal- 
ist focus that seeks a foundation of ethics. That foundation lies not in 
‘felt values (à la Max Scheler) nor in duty (à la Kant), but in the Thomis- 
tic metaphysics of existence that makes being, goodness, and truth 
coincide. Only thus can we answer the question why moral acts deter- 
mine the goodness or badness of their agent precisely as a whole per- 
son. The Wojtylan technique is a careful phenomenology, purged of 
idealism, of the universal human experience of responsible self-deter- 
mination. The human drama, then, with freedom at its center, is noth- 
ing less than every person’s efficacious determination of his very self 
through his moral choices. 
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Schmitz, whose insightful crudition matches that of his subject, 
traces the development of Wojtyla’s project from the plays he wrote in 
the 1940s for the underground “theater of the living word,” through his 
assimilation of the philosophical tradition as professor of ethics at the 
Catholic University of Lublin, then through the maturation of his own 
thought as Archbishop of Krakow and active participant in Vatican II, 
and into its flowering in the remarkable series of papal documents 
beginning with his Wednesday talks on Genesis and first encyclical, The 
Redeemer of Man. Schmitz assesses the effort to integrate contempo- 
rary phenomenology into the. metaphysical tradition as depending on 
several careful distinctions. The first is between a Husserlian brack- 
eting of being (suspending its consideration in order to focus on the 
contents of consciousness) and an algebraic one (in which what pre- 
cedes the brackets is applicable to all the items included therein). An- 
other is between phenomenology as a technique that presupposes a 
realistic metaphysics, and as an effort to establish realism that must 
fail (even if we admit the intentionality of consciousness) because the 
intended object of consciousness is still consciousness itself, not an 
extramental world. A third is between value as a felt good (as in 
Scheler) and goodness as coincident with being. Only this latter allows 
for objective moral norms, for moral goodness that coincides with the 
existential fullness of human nature, and for moral obligation. The 
answer to the question “Why be moral?” thus has its solid answer in 
the potentiality of human nature for fuller, self-transcendent being. 

Wojtyla has made these distinctions, thanks to his sense of ‘interiority 
gained from Christian spirituality, which led him to Thomistic existen- 
tial act, to participation (as in Geiger and Fabro), and to human action 
(as in de Finance). He has relativized consciousness as a part of the 
human person, showing in our common ethical experience that the 
whole person is the moral agent whose actions redound on their agent. 
In our agency we experience an obligation that reveals the anthropolog- 
ical roots of ethics. In sum, Schmitz finds the project successful inas- 
much as “it is in the acting person that the acts of phenomenological 
interpretation and the acts of metaphysical explanation meet in their 
concrete and efficacious source. . . . For it is the concrete human per- 
son who, in acting, takes up the task of integration and transcendence 
and thereby becomes the human agent who engages with others in the 
-community of being” (p. 145). 

Along with this masterly tracing of a creative development over some 
fifty years, Professor Schmitz has provided several important practical 
aids to further study of Wojtyla’s thought. The first is the appendix, a 
selected annotated bibliography by John Grondelski of nearly two hun- 
dred pre-papal philosophical writings (now supplemented but not 
mooted by publication of an English translation of twenty-two of Wojty- 
la’s philosophical essays: Person and Community, trans. Theresa San- 
dok [Peter Lang, 1993]). A second service is the opening of The Acting 
Person to Anglophone readers. Schmitz tells the “slightly comical” 
story of the present English translation, which prevents a grasp of Woj- 
tyla’s project. He then gives us the fruit of his own painstaking effort, 
working for two years with the Rev. Dariusz Sleszynski, to grasp it 
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from the Polish original and from the unpublished corrected English 
translation of this central work of the Wojtylan corpus. (See item 53 
on Grondelski’s bibliography for reservations about the English transla- 
tion of “The Person: Subject and Community,” which appeared in this 
journal in December 1979.) 

All in all, this is an insightful, erudite, and gracefully written account 
of a philosophical anthropology that deserves the attention of scholars 
everywhere.—Mary F. Rousseau, Marquette University. 


SLUGA, Hans. Heidegger's Crisis: Philosophy and Politics in Nazi Ger- 
many. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1993. x + 285 pp. 
$29.95—Philosophy aspires to a knowledge of truth that is timeless 
and general. Politics registers itself in descriptions, explanations, strat- 
egies, and ultimately in conduct that is particular and concrete. In their 
confrontation, then, several deep contrasts intersect—or, so many have 
thought, contrasts between theory and practice, eternity and history, 
the ideal and the concrete, and truth and power. 

This picture of philosophy and politics harbors as much caricature 
as accuracy. Even in Plato, who is often cited as its earliest author, 
the contrast occurs less sharply. Arguably Plato never saw philoso- 
phy as wholly transcendent, nor politics as wholly empirical, even in 
the Republic. But the Western tradition has rarely appreciated the 
nuance in Plato. The radical contrast has a long and influential history 
with at least one useful result, that the question of the relationship 
between philosophy and politics is frequently brought vividly to our 
attention. 

Perhaps no twentieth-century event has performed this task more 
provocatively than Martin Heidegger’s involvement with Nazism. In 
recent years, with the enormous attention given to this episode, the 
focus has been on whether Heidegger’s Nazism was a personal, fleeting 
occurrence or whether it reflects more deeply on his philosophy and 
its defects. These are important issues, but Sluga’s excellent book is 
not primarily about them. Sluga is sure that Heidegger’s thought is 
embedded in the variegated context of German philosophy in the Wei- 
mar years, aS well as before and after. He is also certain that this 
context—the philosophical life of German intellectuals—is a context 
with political connections and philosophical roots. Moreover, it is a 
precisely featured context, with themes that are both traditional and 
contemporary. For Sluga, Heidegger is not a unique phenomenon in 
these respects, his philosophical distinctiveness notwithstanding. If we 
want to understand his crisis, we need to expose the philosophical 
drama of which he was a part, identify its structure, its other players, 
its past, and its political dimension. 

There is in English no similar account of Heidegger’s Nazi involve- 
ment within the context of the philosophical world in Nazi Germany. 
Sluga prepares us by discussing Fichte and Nietzsche and their influ- 
ence on German philosophy, especially between the First World War 
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and 1933. He examines a host of professional philosophers, now 
largely forgotten, figures such as Ernst Krieck, Hans Heyse, Alfred 
Baeumler, Felix Krueger, Bruno Bauch, and Nicolai Hartmann, together 
with their speeches, articles, journals, and organizations. Sluga’s ac- 
count not only sketches the philosophical landscape, its conservative 
and radical wings, but it does so analytically, by identifying four con- 
cepts—crisis, nation, leadership, and order—which functioned as both 
a political and philosophical framework for the philosophical culture 
of this period. All of this constitutes “the discursive setting” (p. 8) in 
which Heidegger and other German philosophers ‘wrote, thought, and 
spoke. It is, moreover, a complex fabric, with many threads. No single 
strand dominated until after 1933, although all—whether conservative 
or radical—were marked by the attempt “to redefine their undertakings 
in relation to the expanding sciences” (p. 12). Their specific role was 
“to explicate and justify the Nazi worldview and the politics built 
around it” (23). The four concepts of crisis, nation, leadership, and 
order were employed for just this purpose, by Heidegger in his rectoral 
address at Freiburg, by Alfred Baeumler at Berlin, and by Ernst Krieck 
at Frankfurt. “All three,” as Sluga puts it, “saw themselves, in fact, 
cast in a role of spiritual leadership” (p. 144). 

Sluga sees Heidegger as one player in this serious political game. 
His “political engagement” was “an attempt to secure his philosophical 
influence in the unstable conditions of the 1930s” (p. 173). Conserva- 
tives like Nicolai Hartmann and Bruno Bauch vied with radicals, like 
Heidegger, Alfred Baeumler, and Ernst Krieck, and with moderates, like 
Hans Heyse at Königsberg. All sought a kind of messianic role, the 
theoretical complement to Hitler’s political leadership. They debated 
the nature of the crisis that humankind faced, Germany’s role in it, and 
the true order which needed legitimation. It was a contest that Heideg- 
ger lost. It was also a contest which saw Heidegger’s waning confi- 
dence in Nazism to fulfill the promise he once vested in it (p. 219). 
Nonetheless, as Sluga indicates, “Heidegger never denounced Nazism 
in open terms” (219). 

Sluga’s map of the philosophical terrain in Nazi Germany uses two 
coordinates: the four-fold conceptual structure and the polarity of 
conservative and radical trends. He faces a difficult challenge, to 
expose philosophical substance beneath the surface of rhetoric and 
jargon. Using these two systems of coordinates, however, he accom- 
plishes a great deal, and his book is extraordinary for its subtlety 
and clarity in providing this map for locating Heidegger and his spe- 
cial role. 

In the end Sluga draws some large conclusions about philosophy and 
politics. Neither one can be understood in abstraction from historical 
context; nor can their interrelationships. There is no timeless view of 
any of these matters. This conclusion is an important one, and with it 
Sluga offers a telling corrective to stylized views about philosophy and 
politics, truth and power. He also has brought the debate about Hei- 
degger to a new level of depth and nuance. The work of Heinrich Ott 
and others may have left little doubt about the tenacity of Heidegger’s 
association with Nazism. But if it did, Sluga has answered those doubts 
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in a fascinating way, at the same time leaving us all to worry still about 
the worldly responsibilities of the philosophical life.—Michael L. 
Morgan, Indiana University. 


TARRANT, Harold. Thrasyllan Platonism. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1993. x + 260 pp. $34.00—The number of people longing for a study 
of the philosophical significance of Thrasyllus, astrologer to the Roman 
Emperor Tiberius, can almost be counted on the fingers of a mutilated 
hand. That is unfortunate, for as Tarrant rightly maintains in this 
learned and independent-minded book, the same Thrasyllus was re- 
sponsible for first grouping Plato’s books in sets of four (our tetralo- 
gies). In performing this task, and by the manner in which he per- 
formed it, he had considerable influence on the way subsequent genera- 
tions, including our own, read and interpreted Plato. 

In chapters twenty and twenty-one of his Life of Plotinus (T19a and 
19b in the useful collection of Testimonia to Thrasyllus with which 
Tarrant concludes his study) Porphyry identifies Thrasyllus as the first 
of four Neopythagorean forerunners of Plotinus, the others being Mo- 
deratus, Cronius, and Numenius. That means that Thrasyllus was rec- 
ognized by Porphyry as the earliest representative of one of the strands 
of the Plotinian philosophical synthesis. More widely—and Tarrant is 
concerned with the wider theme throughout his book—we must learn 
to recognize Thrasyllus as one of those to whom we must look if we 
are to understand more of the shift in the last century B.c. and the first 
century of the Christian era from the empiricism and anti-transcenden- 
talism of Hellenistic philosophy, with its predominantly epistemological 
emphases, to the restored theories of transcendentalist Platonism 
which dominated the final centuries of ancient thought. 

Tarrant’s account of Thrasyllus, of whom he has shown that more 
can be reconstructed than most of us deemed possible (a chapter on 
Thrasyllus in Porphyry’s commentary on Ptolemy’s Harmonics is espe- 
cially helpful), is couched in appropriately modest tones; for despite 
the distinction of his philology—rare among present-day philosophical 
scholars—the nature of the evidence is such that excessive dogmatism 
would be out of place. Yet the results of Tarrant’s work are impressive. 
Among his main claims are the following: (1) that Thrasyllus’ purpose, 
like that of other contemporary Platonists, was precisely to show how 
Plato should be read; (2) that he had significant philosophical interpre- 
tations of his own (such as about logos and related epistemological 
questions) which can be related to Plato’s Seventh Letter and on which 
he can usefully be compared with his contemporary Philo; and (3) that 
there is a correct “Neopythagorean” understanding of the Parmenides. 
Tarrant sees Thrasyllus as one of the earliest “metaphysical” interpret- 
ers of this dialogue; his chapter “The Neopythagorean Parmenides” is 
the most important treatment of the topic since Dodds’ 1928 article. 

In view of some earlier rather off-the-cuff remarks of my own (Phro- 
nesis 10 (1965): 78-81), I was especially interested in the section of 
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Tarrant’s study in which he considers how far Thrasyllus’s zeal for his 
own interpretation of Plato led him not merely to edit his author, thus 
helpfully encouraging the circulation of larger numbers of the dia- 
logues, but to write some “Plato” himself. In emphasizing the effect of 
the Second Letter as an invitation to read the Parmenides in Neopytha- 
gorean fashion, Tarrant reconsiders the question of Thrasyllan author- 
ship of the letter, rightly, I still believe, preferring an affirmative answer. 
He is also inclined to suspect a forging hand in Epistle Seven, but (more 
interestingly) he goes further. Following in his own earlier footsteps, 
as well as those of Dillon and Whittaker, he considers the even more 
disturbing problem of whether Thrasyllus (and others) tampered with 
the text of the dialogues themselves. Again his answer is in the affir- 
mative, though he is rightly insistent that specific suggestions of this 
sort should only be made with great caution. But he agrees with Whit- 
taker that disingenuous alterations were certainly made, in the case of 
the Timaeus, especially to present more clearly Plato’s “belief” in the 
eternity of the world. , 

Elsewhere Tarrant himself has suggested contamination in an im- 

portant text of the Meno (98a, where the Theaetetus commentator has 
a different reading), and he repeats some of his arguments here. ` I am 
not convinced by this, but the case is strong enough to reconfirm that 
‘the possibility of Thrasyllan (and other) “improvements” and “clarifi- 
cations” in Platonic texts must be taken seriously by those of us who 
wish to understand what Plato “really meant.” We cannot always af- 
ford to be high-minded philosophers too concerned with the technicali- 
ties of argument to bother with the technicalities of philology. 

In sum, this is a bold, disturbing, difficult but lucidly presented book. 
Those who want to understand the revival of Platonism in the Christian 
era, and the nature of that revival (not to speak of the state of Plato’s 
text), cannot ignore it. Thrasyllus may have been a bit of a rogue by the 
standards of modern scholarly practise—and in other ways, as befits an 
astrologer—but we can learn from him: not least because, like us, he 
has a Plato to sell.—John M. Rist, University of Toronto. 
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The Role of Christian Philosophy in Politics, JAMES V. SCHALL 


The relation of politics to philosophy is itself a classical question. Rev- 
elation, and in particular the Christian revelation, relates to both philosophy 
and political life as a further factor in the understanding of the whole truth 
of things. The problem of political philosophy in modernity has to do, in 
various ways, with its own claim to be itself a kind of metaphysics that 
recognizes no limits to its own scope. This essay suggests that political 
philosophy itself legitimately brings up the question of the origin and nature 
of its own limits and, once granting these limits, the freedom of philosophy 

-and revelation to be themselves. Politics can be itself only when those 
transcendent questions, to which an unlimited politics is tempted itself to 
provide answers, are properly addressed. When the Christian revelation and 
metaphysics are not themselves properly distinguished and related, politics 
will seem the logical alternative to their own impasses, an alternative that 
undermines nothing so much as politics itself. 


Intellectual Dynamism in Transcendental Thomism: 
An Assessment, JOHN F. X. KNASAS 


By focusing on Maréchal, Rahner, and Lonergan, one can extract a 
common conception of intellectual dynamism. In sum, all three understand 
the dynamism of the intellect to be an a priori mediating factor of human 
consciousness. The term of the dynamism is called Infinite Being by Maré- 
chal, absolute esse by Rahner, and the notion of being by Lonergan. Never- ` 
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theless, these Transcendental Thomists understand intellectual dynamism to 
serve as a mediating context or matrix for the appearance in consciousness 
of things as beings. The article attempts to point out the incompatibility of 
this conception with classical realist metaphysical claims. Given what we 
can observe to be sometimes true of less encompassing mediating contexts, 
one can acquaint oneself with the ideas of something standing outside a 
context and the context placing the thing in a different light. These ideas 
can be used to wonder if the a priori intellectual dynamism is ‘revealing 
things for what they truly are. Remaining points of the paper include: an 
assessment of the Transcendental Thomist retorsion, or performative self- 
contradiction, defense; a comparison with Heidegger's interpretation of the 
Being of beings; and finally a brief indication of how an a posteriori position 
could accommodate a truly confident intellectual dynamism. 


Max Scheler’s Practical Ethics and the Model Person, 
PETER SPADER 


Max Scheler is probably best known for his attempt to show the possi- 
bility of an ethics of values that could surmount Kant’s rational formalism. 
Using a phenomenological approach Scheler worked diligently and with 
great skill to show there is a hierarchical realm of non-formal values given 
a priori, values given not to reason but to the heart (in special acts of “cogni- 
tive” feeling). But such values do not yet give us a practical ethics. One 
must also show how we use such values to make moral decisions on what 
‘to do and what to be. Although Scheler never developed a detailed practical 
ethics, there are hints in his writing of what a Schelerian practical -ethics 
might look like. One of the more intriguing is Scheler’s use of the “model 
person.” This paper explores why Scheler turns to the “model person” as 
the source of moral direction. It also explores some of the problems pre- 
sented by Scheler’s “model person” and suggests possible ways to solve 
these problems. 


Pascal and Descartes on First Ideas, JENNIFER YHAP 


On a Mistake Commonly Made in Accounts of Sixteenth-Century 
Discussions of the Immortality of the Soul, 
CHRISTOPHER MARTIN 


The Heart of the Kantian Moral Agent, A. T. NUYEN 
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AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 32, No. 2, April 1995 


Non-Intentional Actions, DAVID K. CHAN 


An account is given which links intentional and unintentional action to 
acting for a reason, or appropriate causation by an intention. Besides these, 
are there actions which are non-intentional? Mannerisms and habitual ac- 
tions are presented as examples of behavior which are actions, but which 
are not done in the course of acting for a reason. This account has advan- 
tages over that of “arational actions,” which are allegedly intentional actions 
done for no reason at all. Finally, one consequence of neglecting non-inten- 
tional action is discussed to illustrate its importance. 


The Choice-Intention Principle, STEWART GOETZ 


The purpose of this paper is to articulate and defend an important and 
plausible principle of practical reason. This principle concerns the relation- 
ship between choice and intention. On the natural understanding of this 
relationship, an agent intends to do whatever he chooses to do (the choice- 
intention principle). A correct understanding of the relationship between 
an agent’s reason for performing an action and his choice to perform that 
action makes clear that arguments presented against the choice-intention 
principle do not support its rejection. 


Indeterminism and Control, RANDOLPH CLARKE 


Free will is often held to be not only compatible with determinism but 
positively dependent upon it. This paper examines a version of this view, 
in particular, the thesis that to the extent to which an agent’s action is not 
causally determined by prior conditions that include his having certain rea- 
sons for action, the agent lacks control over his behavior. Three lines of 
thought that might seem to support such a thesis are considered; and all 
three are found to be suspect. If an agent’s behavior is nondeterministically 
caused by prior conditions, it is argued, he may act with the same degree 
of the same variety of control as that possessed by a deterministic counter- 
part. By the same token, such indeterminism does not itself increase to any 
extent an agent’s control over his behavior. 


Are Coerced Acts Free? MICHAEL J. MURRAY 
and DAVID DUDRICK 


This article begins by setting forth a conception of coercion that differs 
in important ways from other accounts in the literature. The account 
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offered is, it is argued, indifferent between libertarian and compatibilist ac- 
counts of freedom. It is then considered how the libertarian rendering of 
“could have done otherwise” applies to coerced acts as characterized, con- 
cluding that such acts should be counted as free. The final section of the 
article contains a discussion of how the libertarian might then address the 
apparent objection that, on this account, one should be held morally respon- 
sible for all acts performed under coercion. 


Philosophical Anarchism and Legal Indifference, 
MARK C. MURPHY 


Philosophical anarchism is the thesis that there is no reason to obey 
the law as such. Legal indifference is the thesis that obedience to law is as 
much in need of justification as disobedience to law is. It is sometimes 
held that the legal indifference thesis is a consequence of the philosophical 
anarchism thesis. The aim of this paper is to show that the most straightfor- 
ward and plausible way of establishing an implication from philosophical 
anarchism to legal indifference does not succeed. Indeed, there are grounds 
for believing that even if philosophical anarchism is true, disobedience to 
law is more in need of justification than obedience to law is. 


Moral Experience and the Internalist Argument Against Moral 
Realism, WILLIAM TOLHURST 


A number of anti-realists have argued that moral realism is untenable 
because it cannot adequately account for the reason-giving status of moral 
beliefs. The claim is that the putative objectivity of moral facts would pre- 
vent them from having the universal motivational power that their status 
as moral reasons for action would seem to require. The argument seems 
persuasive, but is rarely spelled out in much detail. The aim of this paper 
is to provide a deductively valid statement of the argument exposing the 
unstated assumptions. It is then argued that much of the plausibility of the 
argument depends on an equivocation that can be avoided only by adopting 
a principle concerning the motivational efficacy of moral facts that the moral 
realist has independent reasons for rejecting. These reasons are revealed 
through an exploration of the role of moral experience as a basis for moral 
belief and motivation. 


Does Theological Fatalism Rest on an Equivocation? 
DAVID P. HUNT 


On a libertarian account of freedom, an action fails to be free if it is 
entailed by a “hard” fact about the (sufficiently distant) past. Yet the as- 
sumption of an everlasting and essentially omniprescient being appears to 
involve commitment to the existence of such a freedom-annihilating fact. 
The most powerful argument for “theological fatalism” identifies this fact as 
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God’s past belief that the action will be performed. Critics dispute this, but 
in so doing are forced to engage in special pleading on behalf of divine 
beliefs. The present paper offers an alternative criticism which charges the 
argument with equivocating between occurrent and dispositional belief—a 
perfectly ordinary distinction which avoids the standard criticisms’ reliance 
on mysterious differences between divine and human cognitions. While 
arguing that dispositional foreknowledge can be conceived in such a way 
that the fatalistic implications of occurrent foreknowledge are avoided, the 
paper nevertheless identifies a residual problem which remains impervious 
to the dispositional approach. 


Pre-Existence, Survival, and Sufficient Reason, JOHN KNOX, JR. 


The article argues that every self-conscious being (“person”) has ex- 
isted for all past time; and that, since this is so, any presently embodied 
person may expect to survive the death of its present body at least. First, 
no individual person or thing can plausibly be thought to have at some point 
emerged in the temporal stream (in preference either to nothing or to some 
other person or thing) for no reason whatever. Where a person is concerned 
the reason which this principle demands is not, however, to be found: not 
in natural law (deterministic or otherwise), not in a choice on the part of a 
rational agent, and not by appeal to self-evidence—the only possibilities. 
Hence, a person who exists at any time exists, also, at all earlier times. 
That each person who is presently embodied should survive at least its next 
biological death seems a natural presumption. 


AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 73, No. 2, June 1995 


Messages in Art, JERROLD LEVINSON 


The article addresses three questions regarding messages in art. The 
first and primary one concerns what is reasonably meant by message in 
art—that is, what does an artwork’s saying something amount to, and how 
do we discern what, if anything, it says? The question is approached through 
a number of examples, traditional and contemporary (including conceptual 
art and rap music). The second and third questions, which receive less 
attention, involve who is responsible for the message in an artwork, and in 
what ways responsible, and the question of how art can remain artistic 
when in the business of conveying messages, and relatedly, how it is possi- 
ble to attend to such messages and still appreciate the art as art. 


Messages “In” and Messages “Through” Art, DAVID NOVITZ 


The article attempts to distinguish two types of message that may be 
derived from art. There are those that are deceived from the content of the 
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work—its plot or its theme in the case of novels; and there are those that 
do not properly attach to, and cannot be derived from, the content of the 
work, but are the function of certain widely held beliefs and values that 
surround its production and display. 


What Can We Learn from Art? T. J. DIFFEY 


The article advocates a modified version of Jerome Stolnitz’s view that 
fine art is cognitively trivial, that is, art has nothing distinctive or peculiar 
to its own domain to teach. The proposed modifications are (1) there is 
nothing significant to be learned from art if “learn” is taken in the narrow 
sense of learning facts; this is because (2) works of art are in a medium and 
a medium shows without asserting. The assertion that what a work of art 
shows is the case, which is required to make good the claim that the work 
has something to teach about the world, cannot itself be stated within the 
work. Therefore one cannot learn anything about the world from the 
work alone. 


Tragedy and Moral Value, PETER LAMARQUE 


The paper addresses the question why some but not all representations 
of human suffering—notably those in tragic drama—have moral value. 
Two views of the moral value of tragedy are discussed— “moral lesson” and 
“moral vision” views—and weaknesses in them identified. An alternative, 
highlighting the distinctive literary qualities of tragic drama, is advanced 
bringing out the subtle interplay between the fictive, literary, and moral 
dimensions of literary works. Moral content, in the relevant sense, is shown 
to reside primarily in the characterization of theme, that is, that which gives 
aesthetic unity to a work. A distinction between internal and external per- 
spectives is proposed showing how an appropriate response to tragedy lies 
in both an imaginative involvement with the first-person portrayal of suffer- 
ing and an awareness of the literary artifice by which the moral content of 
the portrayal is represented. 


The Moral Psychology of Fiction, GREGORY CURRIE 


It is widely believed that fictions can give us knowledge; it has not been 
easy to say exactly what sort of knowledge they are best able to give us. 
This paper argues that they can, in certain circumstances, be good at giving 
us knowledge of values. Fictions, by encouraging us to imagine certain 
things, may help us to explore the consequences of adopting certain values, 
and in exploring those values in imagination we may gain knowledge as to 
how adopting those values would affect us. A distinction is made between 
two kinds of imagining that fictions encourage, and it is argued that only 
imaginings of one of these kinds plays a significant role in giving us knowl- 
edge of values. It is suggested that if fictions can give us moral knowledge 
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they can also induce moral error, and that there may be psychological mech- 
anisms whose failure blurs the boundary between what we imagine and 
what.we believe. 


Paintings and their Places, SUSAN L. FEAGIN 


. How does art provide knowledge? This article explains how asking 
this question of painting and sculpture makes presuppositions that in many 
respects are simply not fulfilled. In particular, it presupposes a distance 
between art and life that is contrary to how much painting and sculpture 

. have functioned historically. Instead, they have served to transform the 
spaces in which people live, rather than simply to serve as objects of visual 
attention. Museum displays reinforce the role of painting and sculpture as 
objects of visual attention at the expense of the roles they have historically 
played in relation to human hopes, fears, beliefs, and desires. í 


Art Infraction: Goodman, Rap, Pragmatism, 
RICHARD SHUSTERMAN 


This paper shows how certain metaphysical, epistemological, and aes- 
thetic themes of pragmatism can help elucidate the aesthetic import and 
cultural significance of rap music, and how rap reciprocally highlights the 
pertinence of pragmatism for contemporary culture. Though the paper fo- 
cuses mainly on Goodman’s pragmatism, Dewey, James, and Peirce are also 
discussed, as are the themes of pluralism, truth, experience, decompartmen- 
talization, flux, and aesthetic engagement. The paper builds on Shuster- 
man’s study of pragmatism on popular art in Pragmatist Aesthetics. 


L'Éducation Sentimentale, JENEFER ROBINSON 


Who’s Telling this Story, Anyway? Or, How to Tell the Gender 
of a Storyteller, ISMAY BARWELL 


Art and Life: Models for Understanding Music, 
GORAN HERMEREN 


INTERNATIONAL PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 35, No. 1, March 1995 


Nietzsche’s Passion: The Distraught Spirit and Archetypal 
Phenomenology, STEPHEN TYMAN 


Phenomenology flourishes best in the element of consciousness avail- 
able to it. Phenomenological disciplines, in fact, have succeeded in enlarg- 
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ing the horizons of awareness through the critical employment of the reduc- 
tion. In the thesis of the unconscious, however, a challenge is posed that 
cuts to the very heart of the commitment to transparency. If consciousness 
itself is deep-structured, can its underlying conditions be brought into view? 
This essay explores the problem of the unconscious in rélation to (1) a kind 
of Nietzschean deconstruction of self-knowledge, supplemented by (2) an 
invocation of a certain archetypicality of consciousness itself, also teased 
out of Nietzsche’s work. The conclusion is that the mind is structured, but 
after the fashion of the archetype, which still permits phenomenological 
exploration of its depths. 


The Tao of Confucian Virtue Ethics. JAMES T. BRETZKE 


Recent discussion in the West of an “ethics of virtue” has stimulated 
considerable debate, while in Confucian societies an ethics of virtue has 
been the predominant system for millennia. This article treats key aspects 
of the Confucian system, such as the chiin-tzu (Superior Person), the Five 
Relationships of society, the Confucian virtues of jen (benevolence) and li 
(propriety), the moral vision of the tao (Way), and the understanding of the 
tien-ming (Mandate of Heaven). The article argues that the moral matrix 
provided by the web of social relationships is what makes Confucian ethics 
of virtue function well. Greater attention to this communal grounding of an 
ethics of virtue may help clarify and expose some of the philosophical diffi- 
culties in the current debate on ethics of virtue vs. ethics of duty, as well as 
broaden an understanding of a different ethical tradition. 


I Believe in God the Father, Almighty, KELLY JAMES CLARK 


The theist affirms God’s paternal care as well as his unsurpassable 

ability. But if God is Father, he would be obliged to prevent harms in a 
manner similar to earthly fathers; but he has not. This essay refutes the 
claim that God has obligations closely analogous to those of earthly parents. 
The essay is a conceptual analysis of what the father/child relationship en- 
tails with respect to moral obligations and permissions. While the image of 
God as Father suggests the providential care of the divine, the dissimilarities 
between the divine and human parent create different obligations for the 
two kinds of fathers. Indeed, the difference in obligation is so great as to 
nullify judgments that the atheologian makes about what is to be believed 
about the obligations of God the Father. The essay concludes with a discus- 
sion of divine goodness. 


Chance and Teleology in Aristotle’s Physics, MARCELO D. BOERI 


This paper is concerned with the Aristotelian notion of chance (tix) 
and tries to show that the standard interpretation, according to which nature 
and its movements are supposed to be essentially teleological whereas 
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chance is unteleological or at least opposed to the finality of nature, is mis- 
leading. In this line of thought it is argued that chance events (Tà a&76 
TÚXNSŞ) contain a teleological component, one which is, however, not a pri- 
mary but a secondary end. This thesis is strengthened by certain remarks 
Aristotle makes in the Physics (especially in 2.6.197b5-8), where chance is 
explained by direct reference to choice. In the light of this interpretation, 
the well known marketplace example is examined and it is maintained that, 
although the creditor might in fact wish to recover money from his debtor, 
at this precise moment such a meeting was not his immediate or primary 
reason for going to the marketplace. 


Hegel and Ancient Egypt: History and Becoming, JAY LAMPERT 


Ahimsa, the Self, and Postmodernism: Jain, Vedantist, and 
Buddhist Perspectives, NICHOLAS F. GIER 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 33, No. 2, April 1995 


Prime Matter and Actuality, CHRISTOPHER BYRNE 


By “prime matter” is generally meant the proximate material cause of 
the four sublunary elements, out of which, on Aristotle’s account, all perish- 
able substances are ultimately made. This ultimate material cause is held 
to serve as the persisting substratum for the generation and corruption of 
these four elements, the subject in which their defining properties are found, 
and the material cause which individuates formally identical instances of 
them. The traditional doctrine argues that prime matter is pure potentiality, 
without any determinate nature of its own. Against this view, it is argued 
that, if it is to fulfill the roles assigned to it by Aristotle, prime matter must. 
be physical, extended, and movable matter. 


The End of Practical Wisdom: Ethics as Science in the Thirteenth 
Century, ANTHONY J. CELANO 


In the Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle places the origins of moral sci- 
ences in the practices and actions of human beings. The unity of his ethical 
theory arises from his understanding of phronesis, the virtue of practical 
wisdom, which allows human beings to judge correctly in the practical mat- 
ters that comprise a moral life. Phronesis, rather than eudaimonia (happi- 
ness), is the central unifying theme in the Nicomachean Ethics. The thir- 
teenth-century Latin commentators changed the ideal moral practitioner 
from a citizen within the polis, whose customs and acts might vary widely 
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from those of the neighboring state, to a Christian who upholds the univer- 
sality of moral action. Unable to find a unifying force in Aristotle’s notion 
of phronesis, medieval authors such as Kilwardby, Albert, and Thomas con- 
centrated upon the ideal of the human end, happiness. The resulting science 
of ethics was unified, but lost the flexibility of Aristotle’s theory. 


On the Relationship between Mode and Substance in Spinoza, 
JOHN CARRIERO 


The article includes a defense of the traditional character of Spinoza’s 
handling of the mode/substance distinction, a rejection of attempts to inter- 
pret this dichotomy in terms of causal dependence, and a discussion of some 
of Bayle’s objections to monism. 


Final Causes in Adam Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments, 
RICHARD A. KLEER 


Most recent commentators think final causes play no essential role in 
Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments—that the efficient-causal part of his 
analysis is self-sufficient. They treat his many references to the benevolent 
purposes of the deity as so much window dressing. In this paper, by con- 
trast, it is argued that the idea of a divine author of nature helps bring to 
expression a central characteristic of the efficient causes on which Smith’s 
account is based, and that his system could not stand without it. The argu- 
ment turns on a close analysis of the specific efficient causes named, show- 
ing that they are numerous and all thoroughly contingent. 


“The Beautiful is the Symbol of the Morally-Good”: 
Kant’s Philosophical Basis of Proof for the Idea of the Morally- 
Good, G. FELICITAS MUNZEL 


The article presents an interpretation, based on Kant’s account of anal- 
ogy within the critical limits, of §59 of the Critique of Judgment. The 
analogy is shown to be a rule for the subjective employment of reason, for 
purposes of attaining practical cognition of the objects of reason’s ideas. 
This conclusion results from an examination of the meaning of Kant’s claim 
that the analogy expresses an “identity of the relationship between ground 
and consequence,” an identity of “causality as such.” Kant’s claim is shown 
to mean that the analogy exhibits, makes comprehensible the effect in the 
world, the effect relative to us, which follows from the ground of causality 
named in reason’s idea. Thus it is argued that the beautiful (itself best 
understood as the beautiful artwork) symbolizes (yields practical cognition 


a 
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of) not the ground of freedom itself, but the effects brought forth on its 
basis, specifically morally good character. 


- MIND 
Vol. 104, No. 418, January 1995 


Desert: Reconsideration of Some Received Wisdom, 
FRED FELDMAN 


. According to a traditional view, justice occurs when people receive the 
goods and evils they deserve. Thus it is important to know what people 
deserve. It is widely thought (1) that considerations of desert are always 
directed toward the past: we can deserve compensation, for example, in 
virtue of what has already happened, not in virtue of things that will happen. 
It is also widely thought (2) that desert is linked to responsibility in such a 
way that if we deserve something in virtue of some action, then we must be 
responsible for that action. The article argues that these bits of received 
‘wisdom are false. ; 


The Sense of Communication, RICHARD G. HECK, JR. 


According to the “Hybrid View,” Frege was half right. The notion of 
sense is needed in an account of belief, but the meaning of a proper name 
is just its reference. This view is unstable. The Hybrid View implies that 
understanding an utterance of a proper name requires only preservation. of 
its reference. But understanding must: be all that is required for successful 
communication, which in turn must “enable” the transmission of knowledge: 
if S says and knows that p, and if H, understanding and accepting what S 
says, comes to believe that p, this belief typically -constitutes knowledge. 
However, examples show that preservation of reference does not enable 
the transmission of knowledge; knowledge that reference is preserved is 
necessary. It follows that a proper account of communication’s capacity to 
transmit knowledge requires reintroducing at least a weak notion of sense. 


Language and Nature, NOAM CHOMSKY 


Descriptions, Indexicals, and Belief Reports, STEPHEN SCHIFFER 
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On Conditionals, DOROTHY EDGINGTON 


This is a survey article. The following topics are discussed: the classi- 
fication of conditionals; the truth-functional account; counterfactuals as law- 
governed; possible-world semantics; the probabilistic account of uncertain 
conditional judgments; the arguments for thé incompatibility between this 
and the thesis that conditionals are truth bearers, and some counter-argu- 
ments; the problem of compounds of conditionals; validity without truth, 
conditional speech acts; objectivity without truth; the possibility of ex- 
tending the probabilistic approach to counterfactuals. 


Classifying Conditionals: the Traditional Way is Right, 
JONATHAN BENNETT o hoe 


Consider the three conditionals: (1) If Booth did not kill Lincoln, some- 
one else did; (2) If Booth does not kill Lincoln, someone else will; (3) If 
Booth had not killed Lincoln, someone else would have. It has been widely 
agreed that there are two radically different kinds of conditional, with (1) 
and (2) belonging to one kind and (8) belonging to the other. This classifi- 
cation has been based on a vague idea that (3) is “counterfactual” or “Sub- 
junctive,” or both, whereas (1) and (2) are neither. Work by V. H. Dudman, 
Jonathan Bennett, and others has strenuously, challenged this, maintaining 
that the important line through conditionals groups (2) with (3) rather than 
with.(1). The present paper shows that the: prima facie evidence that (2) 
goes with (3), when viewed properly and in depth, yields a stronger case 
than has ever before been made for grouping (2) with (1) in the traditional 
manner. 8 i ; 


Making Comparisons, BERNARD D. KATZ 


This paper sets out an account of the logical form of comparatives. 
The paper argues that the standard representation in quantification theory 
of the comparative form of an attributive adjective like “tall” as an unstruc- 
tured two-place predicate is unsatisfactory and proposes an analysis that 
takes as basic the relative form displayed in a sentence such as “Alfred is 6 
feet tall.” . Using a two-place predicate corresponding to this relative form, 
one may represent various other forms of the adjective, in particular, “taller” 
and “as tall as.” It is argued—against Quine and Davidson—that a term 
such as “6 feet” in “Alfred is 6 feet tall” must be taken as referring to a 
particular height, rather than. simply a number, and, accordingly, that the 
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range of the relation underlying the analysis of “taller” and “as tall as” 
should be taken as a domain of quantities, rather than numbers. 


Meaning, Use and Truth, PAUL HORWICH 


THE MONIST 
Vol. 78, No. 1, January 1995 


Translation as a Cultural-Philosophical Problem: 
Towards a Phenomenology of Culture, TADASHI OGAWA 


This article has two parts: In Part 1 the linguistic aspects of the phe- 
nomenon of translation is sketched; in Part 2 the reason why we must accept 
the phenomenon of intercultural invariance in the domains of language and 
culture is shown. (Part 1) Translation is possible only in virtue of both the 
interlingual and intercultural a priori. The first a priori shows what is com- 
mon among different languages. Every language has something universal, 
and it is on this basis that we can understand, learn, and teach not only a 
foreign language, but also our own language. The second a priori makes it 
_ possible for us to understand that there are similar objects and similar facts 

that lie behind differences of language and culture. Intercultural under- 
standing is grounded in intercultural parallelism. (Part 2) Husserl’s method 
of eidetic reduction apply to the sphere of culture and history. The intuition 
of essence is possible and useful for the purpose of cultural comparison. 
The thesis of the article with respect to the Husserlian interpretation is that 
the eidetic reduction shall combine with the passive synthesis. The human 
being demands through philosophy to overcome his natural prephilosophical 
attitude. This overcoming act implies a transcendence of the prephilosophi- 
cal understanding of cultures as mere styles of life. It is when we begin to 
philosophize that we make the first step in going beyond our own culture, 
but precisely in order to understand it more deeply than before. 


Communicative Universals, ISAMU MIYAHARA 


In this essay the universal elements which are at work in every case of 
human linguistic communication are investigated from a phenomenological- 
hermeneutical perspective, drawing especially on the work of Husserl, Ha- 
bermas, and Apel. The investigation has been undertaken through the fol- 
lowing three steps: (1) an intentional analysis of the consciousness of the 
participants in an act of communication; (2) a hermeneutical analysis of the 
historical background and the conventionality of linguistic communication, 
and; (8) a transcendental consideration of the a priori conditions for the 
realization of a kind of “rationality” in our ordinary communicative life. At 
last it becomes clear that these three aspects of communication correspond 
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to its tripartite “temporal” structure, these being (1) the intentional simulta- 
neity between the speaker or hearer and the state of affairs expressed (in 
the present phase), (2) the historicity of linguistic communication (in the 
past phase) and (3) the creativity in our communicative acts (in the future 
phase). 


Human Equality and Intra- as well as Intercultural Diversity, 
ELMAR HOLENSTEIN 


According to the classic Platonic thesis, cultural universals are to be 
found in the deep structure of essential ideas, but not in the surface struc- 
ture of contingent expressions. According to the Romantic antithesis, con- 
tent and form, meaning and expression, as well as text and context, are 
interdependent: Ideas change along with their expression from one culture 
to another. A present-day synthesis accepts the interdependence of content 
and form, but does not accept a global interdependence of text and context. 
Thus, contingent universals can be found at the level of both content and 
expression. In general, it is easier to find something that is common to all 
human beings and only to human beings than something that is common to 
all members of one civilization, only to them, and not to members of another 
civilization as well. 


Cultural Universals as Endless Tasks: Phenomenology, Relativism, 
and Ethnocentrism, KEIICHI NOE 


From ancient times, philosophers have endeavored to acquire universal 
knowledge. On the other hand, nowadays cultural relativism has become 
rather dominant from an antholopological and sociological viewpoint. The 
purpose of this paper is to find a narrow path between universalism and 
relativism through examining the development of Husserlian phenomenol- 
ogy. In the early stage, Husserl aimed at “philosophy as rigorous science” 
and severely criticized psychologism, naturalism, and historicism. But, in 
the later stage, his universalism paradoxically amounted to a kind of ethno- 
centrism by introducing the teleology of European intellectual history. To 
escape from such a predicament, the cultural universals should not be sub- 
stantialized in the form of “European reason,” but be functionalized as work- 
ing hypotheses. This paper tries to overcome both cultural imperialism and 
relativism in terms of reinterpreting concepts of “the historical a priori” 
and “ethnocentrism” as the necessary conditions of understanding on the 
basis of Foucault’s and Rorty’s suggestion. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 45, No. 179, April 1995 


Two Models of Models in Biomedical Research, 
HUGH LaFOLLETTE and NIALL SHANKS 


Most biomedical researchers construe animal models as causal models 
designed to uncover underlying mechanisms of biomedical phenomenon. 
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There is a competing view of animal experimentation which, although not 
entrenched in biomedical theory, is alive and well in biomedical practice. 
On this view animal models are heuristic devices. Although these do not 
reveal causal mechanisms, they may prompt scientific inquiry which leads 
indirectly to biomedical discoveries. The authors maintain that there are 
compelling theoretical, historical, and pragmatic reasons for construing ani- 
mal experiments as heuristic devices rather than causal models. 


Intuition and Reason, MIRANDA FRICKER 


The discussion concerns the relation between intuition and reason. Far 
from standing in a relation of opposition to reason, as one might suppose, 
it is argued that intuition plays an essential role within human reasoning 
broadly construed. This view has two implications: first, that intuition is 
not well understood if it is sharply contrasted with reason; and, second, that 
a conception of reason which is sharply contrasted with intuition is an un- 
duly technical or “thin” conception. Intuition is characterized as a mode of 
hypothesis formation crucial to rational inquiry, for it is suggested— with 
certain qualifications—that intuition and reason may be characterized re- 
spectively as a “generator” and “tester” of new hypotheses. 


Bradley’s Regress, the Copula, and the Unity of the Proposition, 
RICHARD GASKIN 


Impossible Propositions and the Forms of Objects in 
Witigenstein’s Tractatus, RUSSELL WAHL 


PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 70, No. 272, April 1995 


That a Worker’s Labor Cannot Be a Commodity, JOHN O. NELSON 


The present article attempts to demonstrate metaphysically that a 
worker's labor cannot be a commodity because a commodity is something 
substantial and a worker's labor lacks the substantial properties necessary 
for something to be a commodity. Traditional economic theory, therefore, 
errs in treating the worker’s labor and similar modes of human activity by 
virtue of their construal as substantial things—as the basic causal factors in 
its predictions—even though by doing so certain computational advantages 
seem to be gained. Instead, persons as such need to be treated as those 
basic causal factors, the advantages previously adverted to being perhaps 
even increased in reliability by introducing more rigorously than they have 
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yet been into the foundations of economic prediction those sciences having 
to do with persons, psychology, and sociology. 


Experiences in the Cave, the Closet and the Vat—and in Bed, 
LESLIE STEVENSON 


Many philosophers have tried to give an “internalist” account of a sub- 
ject’s mental life, in terms of the passive reception of perceptual experi- 
ences, which may or may not correctly represent the world. In fact, there 
is a subtle mixture of activity. and passivity in most human experience. Typi- 
cally, the subject can by his own voluntary bodily movements affect the 
content and the time-order of his perceptual experiences, and is aware of 
doing so. We are nevertheless haunted by images of the supposed indirect- 
ness and passivity of perceptual experience, from Plato’s prisoners in the 
cave and Locke’s mind in the closet, to Putnam’s brain in a vat. These make 
it seem possible for there to be a course of experience involving nothing 
but illusory representations of the external world—like a permanent dream 
or hallucination. But is this really possible? Could: there be a course of 
experience which was completely passive and illusory throughout? Perhaps 
focus on the active nature of normal perception can throw some new light 
on these questions. The issues would appear to be different in detail for 
each of the thought experiments mentioned. 


Cambridge Philosophers I: F. P. Ramsey, D. H. MELLOR 


The article is the text of a public lecture on the life and work of the 
Cambridge philosopher, mathematician, and economist, F. P. Ramsey, who 
died in 1930 at the age of twenty six. It derives from the author's 1978 
broadcast about Ramsey and includes information about him given by his 
mentor I. A. Richards, his widow Lettice, his brother Michael (who became 
Archbishop of Canterbury), and his friend and colleague Richard Braith- 
waite. Assessment of his work, its history and present importance; is pro- 
vided by Braithwaite, Richard Jeffrey, and A. J. Ayer. 


Wittgenstein’s Elephant and Closet Tortoise, BRIAN GRANT 
Moral Paradigms, ELIZABETH WOLGAST 


The Irony of Contingency and Solidarity, TIMOTHY CLEVELAND 
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Intentional Self-Deception in a Single Coherent Self, 
W. J. TALBOTT 


The author proposes a new theory of self-deception that explains how 
intentional self-deception is possible in a single, coherent, Bayesian agent. 
On the author’s account, self-deception is intentional in the sense that it is 
caused or sustained by the agent’s intentionally interfering with his other- 
wise reliable cognitive processes—for example, his attention, memory, rea- 
soning, and evidence-gathering—to bias them in favor of believing a propo- 
sition that he desires to believe regardless of whether it is true. Thus self- 
deception involves intentional biasing, not intentional lying. The author 
argues that because one’s beliefs, desires, and intentions are not transparent, 
there is no incoherence in supposing that the self-deceptive agent is ignorant 
of or mistaken about his self-deceptive desires and intentions. The author 
compares his intentionalist account to the anti-intentionalist accounts of 
Elster, Mele, and Johnston, and argues that the anti-intentionalist accounts 
do not satisfactorily resolve what Nisbett and Ross refer to as the “Basic 
Antinomy.” 


Leibniz on Divine Foreknowledge of Future Contingents and 
Human Freedom, MICHAEL J. MURRAY 


The paper examines Leibniz’s views on the two main competing seven- 
teenth-century hypotheses regarding divine foreknowledge and providence. 
After looking at Leibniz’s rejection of these views, Leibniz’s three criteria for 
an adequate view are presented. These criteria require Leibniz to postulate a 
sufficient reason for each free act a created agent performs. On his account, 
this sufficient reason is found in the dispositions of the intellect and will. It 
is these dispositions which account for the choice and also provide the 
means by which God can predict-and thus foreknow the free choice a crea- 
ture will make. Furthermore, while Leibniz argues that these dispositions 
yield infallible predictions of a creature’s choices, the free actions are not 
causally necessitated by the dispositions, and thus, he argues, while they 
follow from dispositions by a moral necessity, they are not physically deter- 
mined by them. 


Kant on the Impossibility of the “Soft Sciences,” 
ABHAYA C. NAYAK and ERIC SOTNAK 


In this paper, the authors attempt to resolve an apparent conflict be- 
tween Kant’s assertion that chemistry and psychology cannot be proper sci- 
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ences, and his account of qualities in the Anticipations of Perception. The 
latter would seem to allow for qualities to be mathematizable. Yet Kant also 
denies the status of genuine science to chemistry and psychology, seemingly 
on the grounds that there is no applied mathematics in those disciplines. 
The authors discuss various ways in which qualities may be measurable. 
They then argue that in order for a discipline to be a proper science, for 
Kant, the subject matter of the discipline must be mathematizable in a man- 
ner that allows for the a priori formulation of Jaws governing the behavior 
of objects in outer sense. Chemistry and psychology dre mathematizable, 
but not in the right way for becoming proper sciences. 


Contextual Analysis in Ethics, PETER UNGER ` 


Internal Reasons, MICHAEL SMITH 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Hegel Society of America announces a call for papers on Hegel 
and Aesthetics for the Fourteenth Biennial Meeting of the Hegel Society of 
America. The conference will be hosted by the University of Denver on 
October 18-20, 1996 and is to be held at the Keystone Resort in Keystone, 
Colorado. The conference topic covers all aspects of the theme of Hegel 
and aesthetics, broadly understood. Historically interpretive papers as well 
as those developing Hegelian arguments or considering their contemporary 
significance are welcome. In order to guarantee a fair distribution of confer- 
ence time, submitted papers are limited to 6,000 words (i.e., about 23 double- 
spaced pages at 260 words per page). Papers must be submitted at this 
length and later adjustments must remain within this limit. The format 
should be appropriate for blind reviewing. An abstract of 100 words, accom- 
panied by a short list of principle texts used, must be submitted with the 
paper. Please send four copies of these materials to: Professor William 
Maker, Department of Philosophy and Religion, 101 Hardin Hall, Clemson 
University, Clemson, SC 29634-1508, U.S.A. 


The Fifth Conference of the International Society for the Study of Euro- 
pean Ideas (ISSED, entitled “Memory and History: European Identity at the 
Millennium,” will be held in Utrecht, The Netherlands, August 19-24, 1996. 
Those wishing to present papers at the conference must submit an abstract 
of 150-200 words, which must be forwarded to the following address by 
September 30, 1995: Dr. H. B. McCullough, Department of Philosophy, Oka- 
nagan University College, 3333 College Way, Kelowna, B.C., Canada V1V1V7. 
Fax: (604) 470-6001. ; 


The Monist announces a call for papers on the subject of Analytical 
Thomism for'volume 81:2, due to appear April 1998. Itself the product of a 
philosophical synthesis (between Aristotelianism and Augustinianism), Tho- 
mism has always had the potential to exchange methods and ideas with 
other philosophical traditions. In this century, versions of transcendental 
and phenomenological Thomism have developed out of encounters with 
Kantian and Husserlian thought. In English language philosophy, however, 
the main tradition has been analytical. The question, therefore, arises: what 
forms of synthesis might result from interaction between analytic philoso- 
phy and the thought of Aquinas and other scholastics? The best analytical 
work has been in the areas of metaphysics; the philosophies of language, 
logic, mind, and action; and moral and political philosophy. These are also 
the central concerns of Thomism. This issue of The Monist will collect 
contributions that seek to combine, in fruitful ways, the interests and meth- 
ods of the two traditions. Both invited and submitted papers will be pub- 
lished. Contributors include Brian Davies, Terrence Irwin, Norman Kretz- 
mann, Hilary Putnam, and Elenore Stump. Those wishing to submit essays 
for consideration should send papers of between 4,000 and 7,000 words 
Gnclusive of footnotes and bibliography) to: Professor John Haldane, De- 
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partment of Moral Philosophy, University of St. Andrews, Fife KY16 9AL, 
Scotland. 


The Pacific Division of the Association for Philosophy of Education 
(APE) announces a call for papers for its March 1996 meeting to be held in 
conjunction with the Pacific Division Convention of the American Philo- 
sophical Association. The theme for the session will be Technology and 
Education. Of particular interest are philosophically illuminating contribu- 
tions to ongoing and evolving policy discussions as educators and educa- 
tional institutions grapple with emerging information technologies. Papers 
should be approximately 12 pages in length (20 minutes reading time). Send 
five copies to Professor Joel Rudinow, Department of Philosophy, Sonoma 
State University, 1801 E. Cotati Avenue, Rohnert Park, CA 94928, U.S.A. 
Submissions deadline: December 15, 1995. 


The Department of Philosophy of Santa Clara University will hold its 
eighteenth annual philosophy conference on October 20-21, 1995, on the 
philosophy of John Rawls. All papers are invited. The conference partici- 
pants will be: Ronald Dworkin (New York University, Oxford University), 
Amy Gutmann (Princeton University), Jurgen Habermas (University of 
Frankfort, Northwestern University), Thomas Nagel (New York University), 
John Rawls (Harvard University), Michael Sandel (Harvard University), Ber- 
nard Williams (University of California, Berkeley University, Oxford Univer- 
sity). For further information contact Christopher B. Kulp, Department of 
Philosophy, Santa Clara University, Santa Clara, CA 95053. Tel.: (408) 554- 
4093. 


The Society for the Philosophy of Sex and Love will meet with the 
Eastern Division of the APA on December 27-30, 1995 in New York City 
and with the Central Division of the APA on April 24-27, 1996 in Chicago. 
Papers on sex, love, friendship, gender, family, marriage, and related topics 
for the 1996 meeting are welcome (the deadline for the 1995 meeting was 
May 1, 1995). Authors are asked to submit two copies of papers, prepared 
for blind reviewing, typed and double-spaced, with standard margins, and 
not more than twelve pages long (excluding end notes). Papers must not 
be under consideration for presentation by any other group or by the APA. 
The envelope containing the paper submission should be clearly marked on 
the lower left side with the name of the Division meeting for which it is to 
be considered. Send submissions by September 1, 1996 for the Central 
Division meeting to: Dr. Carol Caraway, Department of Philosophy and Reli- 
gious Studies, Indiana University of Pennsylvania, 451 John Sutton Hall, Indi- 
ana, PA 15705-1087. Tel.: (412) 349-2906; fax: (412) 357-4039; Bitnet: cara- 
waygrove.iup.edu. 


The Ethics Center of Youngstown State University and the Center for 
Ethics of St. Elizabeth Hospital Medical Center announces a conference on 
Ethics, Medicine and Health Care: An Appraisal of the Thought of H. Tris- 
tram Engelhardt, to be held on September 29-30, 1995 at Youngstown State 
University, Youngstown, Ohio. The conference is convened in recognition 
of the publication of the second edition of Engelhardt’s The Foundations of 
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Bioethics. The conference includes plenary and break-out sessions. The 
plenarists are James Nelson (The Hastings Center), E. Haavi Mooreim (Col- 
lege of Medicine, University of Tennessee), Stanley Hauerwas (Duke Univer- 
sity), Kevin Wildes, S.J., (Kennedy Institute of Ethics, Georgetown Univer- 
sity), and H. Tristam Englehardt. Break-out sessions consist of papers, 
panels, and poster sessions. For more information, please contact: Brendan 
Minogue, Ph.D., Director, Ethics Center, Youngstown State University, 
Youngstown, Ohio 44555-1465. Telefax: 216-742-2304. 


The Open Society Fund, the School of Philosophy of St. Kliment Ohridi- 
ski University of Sofia, and The American University in Bulgaria announce 
the First International Conference on Philosophy, to be held September 29 
through October 1, 1995 in Blagoevgrad, Bulgaria. The title of the confer- 
ence is “Contemporary European Philosophy: Traditions and Transitions.” 
The objectives of the conference are fourfold. First, it is intended to bring 
academic scholars from America, Europe, and other areas of the world to 
Blagoevgrad to take part in a mutually productive dialogue on current trends | 
in philosophy and the history of philosophy. The second goal is to create a 
forum of critical discourse on the trends in late twentieth century philoso- 
phy, topics in the history of philosophy, current debates in the philosophy 
of the social sciences, and three major current topics of inquiry in the fields 
of social and political philosophy, that is, the discussion of civil society, of 
discourse ethics, and of the liberal-communitarian debate. Third, through 
such a conference it is expected that more meaningful and lasting ties may 
develop between faculty members of AUBG and Sofia University, as well 
as their colleagues at American, European, and other institutions of higher 
learning. Lastly, the sponsors of the conference hope to involve students 
from AUBG, Sofia University, and other universities directly involved with 
the conference by inviting them to present papers and participate in panel 
discussions. For more information about the conference, please contact: Dr. 
David Durst, American University in Bulgaria, Blagoevgrad 2700, Bulgaria, 
e-mail: davidnws.aubg.bg., tel: (859) 73-20797, fax: (859) 73-25394; or Dr. 
Alexander Gungov, St. Kliment Ohridiski University of Bulgaria, School of 
Philosophy, 1504 Sofia, Bulgaria, tel: (859) 2-71151848, fax: (359) 2-463589. 


The Center for Inquiry (adjacent to the State University of New York 
at Buffalo, Amherst Campus) announces the establishment of the “Jo Ann ` 
Boydston Library of American Philosophical Naturalism.” The purpose of 
the library is to collect books, articles, and papers by or about America’s 
leading naturalistic philosophers, such as John Dewey, George Santayana, 
Sidney Hook, and Ernest Nagel, among others. It was made possible by a 
grant from Jo Ann Boydston, director emeritus of the Center for Dewey 
Studies at Southern Ilinois University, Carbondale. To donate materials or 
to receive further details about the library, please contact the Center for 
Inquiry, P.O. Box 664, Amherst NY 14226. Tel. (716) 636-7571, fax. (716) 636- 
1733. 


The Charles S. Peirce Society announces an essay contest for graduate 
students and persons who have held the Ph.D. or its equivalent for no more 
than seven years. Essays may be on any topic on or related to the work of 
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Charles Sanders Peirce. The acceptable maximum length of the paper is 25 
pages, and the version for presentation cannot exceed 12 pages. The winner 
will receive a cash prize of $500 and an invitation to make a presentation of 
his paper at the Eastern APA (Peirce Society) meeting. The winning essay 
may also be published in the Society’s Transactions. The deadline for sub- 
missions is September 15, 1995. Please send submissions to: The Charles S. 
Peirce Society, Department of Philosophy, Baldy Hall, SUNY Buffalo, Buf- 
falo, New York 14260. 


The National Endowments for the Humanities has revised its annual 
deadlines for NEH-sponsored research programs. The application deadline 
for the NEH Humanities Studies of Science and Technology Program is Oc- 
tober 1, 1995, for projects beginning no earlier than May of 1996. For more 
information contact Daniel Jones at (202) 606-8210, e-mail: djonesneh.fed.us. 
The application deadline for the NEH Basic Research Projects Program is 
March, 1996, for projects beginning no earlier than January, 1997. For more 
information contact David Wise at (202) 606-8210, e-mail: dwiseneh.fed.us. 
The application deadline for the NEH Conferences Program is December 
15, 1995, for projects beginning no earlier than September 1996. For more 
information contact David Coder at (202) 606-8210, e-mail: dcoderneh.fed.us. 
The application deadline for Summer Stipends is October 1, 1995; contact 
Tom O’Brien, (202) 606-8551, e-mail: tobrienneh.fed.us. The application 
deadline for Dissertation Grants is October 16, 1995. Contact Kathleen 
Mitchell for more information at (202) 606-8456, e-mail: kmitchelineh.fed.us. 


The Philosophy Department at Boston University announces the fol- 
lowing appointments: Dr. Henry Allison, John Findlay Visiting Professor, 
Fall 1995 (Ph.D., New School for Social Research); Kant, Spinoza, German 
Idealism, Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century Philosophy. Dr. Daniel Dahl- 
strom, Visiting Professor, Fall 1995 (Ph.D., St. Louis University); Phenome- 
nology, German Idealism, Aesthetics. Dr. Juliet Floyd, Associate Professor 
(Ph.D., Harvard University); Analytic Philosophy, Wittgenstein, Kant, Philos- 
ophy of Logic and of Mathematics. Dr. David Roochnik, Associate Professor 
(Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University); Ancient Philosophy, Greek Litera- 
ture, Nineteenth Century Philosophy, Philosophy and History of Rhetoric. 
Drs. Bernard Elevitch and Erazim Kohak are appointed Professors Emeriti 
of Philosophy. Appointments will be made yearly to the John Findlay Vis- 
iting Professorship (a new position at Boston University). The first Findlay 
Professor (Spring, 1995) was Dr. Remi Brague. 


The Metaphysical Society of America announces that Edward Pols’ re- 
cent book, Radical Realism: Direct Knowing in Science and Philosophy 
(Ithaca and London: Cornell University Press, 1992), was chosen as the win- 
ner of the John N. Findlay Award for outstanding work in metaphysics. 
Professor Pols accepted the award at the March 1995 meeting of the Society 
at Loyola College in Maryland. 
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GOING WRONG: TO MAKE A MISTAKE, 
j TO FALL INTO AN ERROR 


GIORA HON 


Contrariorum eadem est scientia. 


Hirc HERTZ, THE CELEBRATED German experimenter and theo- 
retician, conducted in 1883 experiments on cathode rays. He con- 
cluded these pioneering experiments by stating that “the electrostatic 
and electromagnetic properties of the cathode rays are either nil or 
very feeble.”? This conclusion is believed today to be erroneous. 
According to current physical theories, cathode rays are streams of 
electrons: electrically charged particles. 

It is ironic that the prototype of the oscilloscope—for that is 
what Hertz’s apparatus amounted to—should be instrumental in 
demonstrating that cathode rays have no closer relation to electricity 
than has light produced by an electric lamp. Indeed, Hertz argued 
that since “cathode rays are electrically indifferent, . . . the phe- 
nomenon most nearly allied to them is light.” 

Hertz’s error had originated in the false assumption that the in- 
tensity of the voltage across the condenser’s plates was high enough 
to induce a deflection of cathode rays when they were made to pass 
through the condenser. Hertz was not aware of the fact that, due to 
poor vacuum in the tube, the cathode rays ionized sufficient residual 
gas to permit neutralization of the plates; that in turn reduced sub- 
stantially the intensity of the electric field produced by the con- 
denser. Consequently, the expected deflection of the cathode rays 
could not be detected—an experimental result which led Hertz to an 
erroneous conclusion.” 





Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy, Haifa University, Mt. 
- Carmel, Haifa 31905, Israel. 

1 Heinrich Hertz, Miscellaneous Papers, trans. D. E. Jones and G. A. 
Schott (London: Macmillan, 1896), 254. 

Ibid. 

3 For detailed studies see Giora Hon, “H. Hertz: ‘The Electrostatic and 
Electromagnetic Properties of the Cathode Rays are either Nil or Very Fee- 
ble’. (1883) A Case-Study of An Experimental Error,” Studies in History 
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Consider, for another instance, Franck and Hertz’s erroneous in- 
terpretation of their experimental result. The Nobel Prize for physics 
was awarded in 1925 to James Franck and Gustav Hertz for their 
experimental work on the laws governing the impact of an: electron 
upon an atom. The Nobel Committee claimed that Bohr’s hypotheses 
of 1913 were no longer mere hypotheses but experimentally proved 
facts. The committee stated in the citation that the methods of veri- 
fying these hypotheses had been the work of Franck and Hertz.’ In- 
deed, Franck and Hertz’s experiment is the first experiment that dem- 
onstrated vividly in a graphic way the quantized spectrum of the 
atom’s energy levels. 

However, the original experimental work of Franck and Hertz 
was in error. To their credit, the laureates were better historians 
than their judges. “It appeared to me to be completely incomprehen- 
sible,” observed Franck in his Nobel lecture, “that we had failed to 
recognize the fundamental significance of Bohr’s theory, so much so, 
that we never even mentioned it once in the relevant paper.” Hertz, 
for his part, explicitly stated the error involved. He remarked that at 
the time they had “erroneously believed” an interpretation of their 
work that would have undermined the quantized atom, whereas, 
when rightly interpreted, “all the results so far attained with the elec- 
tron-impact method agree very closely with Bohr’s theory.” 

Franck and Hertz regarded the first inelastic impact recorded by 
their device as an ionization process. They thus believed that the 
spectral line which they had detected was emitted as a result of the 
ionization of the mercury molecules. They were wrong in this inter- 
pretation. What they observed and measured was not what they 
thought they were observing and measuring. According to current 
physical theories, it is now believed that Franck and Hertz measured 
a real physical quantity: the first excitation potential of mercury. 





and Philosophy of Science 18 (1987): 367-82, and Jed Z. Buchwald, The 
Creation of Scientific Effects: Heinrich Hertz and Electric Waves (Chicago:, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1994). 

* Nobel Lectures: Physics 1922-1941 (Amsterdam: Elsevier, 1965), 93, 
96. l 

‘James Franck, “Transformations of Kinetic Energy of Free Electrons 
into Excitation Energy of Atoms by Impacts,” in Nobel Lectures, 106. 

ê Gustav Hertz, “The Results of the Electron-Impact Tests in the Light 
of Bohr’s Theory of Atoms,” in Nobel Lectures, 112, 119, 124, 128. 
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However, they thought it to be an ionization potential and therefore 
-erred in their interpretation of the observational results. 

Franck and Hertz’s experiment constitutes a case where an error 
originated solely in the interpretation. It was neither the method 
nor the various physical approximations, but rather the theoretical 
considerations in comprehending the experimental result that gave 
rise to an error.’ 

Is there a difference between Heinrich Hertz’s error and a mis- 
calculation such as 12 x 12 = 136? Is there a categorical difference 
between Franck and Hertz’s error of interpretation and, say, a print- 
er’s error? My reply is positive. I shall present in this paper a distinc- 
tion between two modes of going wrong. I shall attempt further to 
substantiate this distinction. and show that the two ways of going 
wrong reveal different epistemological mechanisms. 

“The problem of error is one of philosophy’s very serious and 
crucial problems.”® Alexander Koyré made this remark in a footnote. 
It epitomizes the state of the problem of error: the problem is “very 
serious and crucial,” yet the treatments it has received have generally 
been scanty and peripheral, that is, metaphorically they amount to a 
footnote. Much difficulties still surround the problem of error. Typi- 
cally, the problem is analyzed in terms of a certain philosophical 
system and no insight, independent of the system, is gained. System- 
atic philosophers invariably conceive of error in terms of the system 
they propound and thus the phenomenon of error loses its general- 
ity—it is made dependent on the system in which it is supposed to 
occur. Consider for example Descartes and Spinoza: they conceived 
of the notion of error with the very terms which their philosophical 
systems offered. In Descartes’s system error is associated with the 
cleavage introduced between will and reason, whereas in Spinoza’s 
~ doctrine error is associated with imagination. It is noteworthy that 
although Descartes and Spinoza propounded diametrically opposed 
philosophical systems, the definition of error which they employed is 
the same, namely, privation of knowledge. Error, however, has many 





1 For a detailed study see Giora Hon, “Franck and Hertz versus Town- 
send: A Study of Two Types of Experimental Error,” Historical Studies in 
the Physical and Biological Sciences 20 (1989): 79-106. 

8 Alexander Koyré, Discovering Plato (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945), 40 n. 9. 
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facets which the notion of privation cannot capture.’ Moreover, one 
would not like to tie the analysis of error to a certain philosophical 
system. Rather, one would hope to obtain a general characterization 
of error which is not made dependent on a particular system of phi- 
losophy. With the present discussion I wish to enrich and broaden 
the study of error by suggesting a helpful distinction which does not 
rely on any philosophical system. 

According to St. Augustine, one cannot go wrong except through 
ignorance.” Ignorance, however, can be either avoidable or unavoid- 
able: one may misinterpret a text because one’s knowledge of its 
language is faulty, but it can also be misinterpreted because certain 
circumstances about it were not known to its interpreter.’ I seek to 
sustain here a distinction between two ways of going wrong which I 
call respectively the way of mistake and the way of error. I associate 
mistake with avoidable ignorance. A mistake can be avoided since 
checking procedures are known and available. By contrast, error is 
associated with unavoidable ignorance, when one applies techniques 
to novel phenomena, when one does not have the security of a well 
studied, agreed standard procedure—when one gropes, so to speak, 
in the dark. Metaphorically, a mistake occurs when one goes wrong 
on terra firma, but going astray in one’s exploration of terra incog- 
nita amounts to an error.”” Clearly, the use I make here of the words 
“mistake” and “error” is stipulative; this is not an exposition of the 





? See René Descartes, “Meditations,” in Philosophical Works, trans. 
Elizabeth S. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1973), 1:177; Benedict de Spinoza, Ethics, ed. James Gutmann (New 
York: Hafner Press, 1974), 107. See also J. L. Evans, “Error and the Will,” 
Philosophy 38 (1963): 186-48; Giora Hon, “On the Concept of Experimental 
Error” (Ph.D. diss., London University, 1985), chap. 1 and Giora Hon, “A 
Critical Note on J. S. Mill’s Classification of Fallacies, The British Journal 
for the Philosophy of Science 42 (1991): 263-8. 

. . . nec nist rerum ignorantia possit errari.” Sancti Augustini, 
Enchiridion ad Laurentium, sive de fide, spe et charitate, in Opera Omnia 
(Paris: Apud Gaume Fratres, Maurist edition, 1837), 6:352; St. Augustine, 
“Faith, Hope and Charity,” trans. B. M. Peebles, in The Fathers of the 
Church, ed. R. J. Deferrari et al. (Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1966) 2:381. 

1 See Arnaldo Momigliano, “Historicism Revisited,” in Essays in An- 
cient, and Modern Historiography (Oxford: Blackwell, 1975), 368. 

12 The Latin erro stands for “A. In general, to wander or stray about, to 
wander up and down, to rove . . . B. In particular, to miss the right way, 
to lose one’s self, go astray.” Hence the word “erratic.” See C. T. Lewis and 
C. Short, A Latin Dictionary (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1966), 657. 
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actual use of these words in English. Still, an attempt is made to 
adhere to the old idea: “by mistake you take the wrong one [whereas] 
in error you stray.””® It should be further pointed out that this dis- 
tinction can be drawn in many other languages. 

In view of the proposed distinction, miscalculations and printer’s 
errors are really mistakes, whereas Hertz’s experimental conclusion 
and Franck and Hertz’s interpretation are indeed errors. Arithmetical 
miscalculations and typographical errors can never be errors in the 
above proposed sense: they arise out of avoidable ignorance and 
there are available agreed procedures to rectify them, namely, follow- 
ing strictly the rules of arithmetics and executing careful proofread- 
ing with a standard dictionary, respectively. By contrast, it took 
some fifteen years until another experimenter could show that 
Hertz’s conclusion was in error and that the cathode rays do have 
electromagnetic properties—properties which are crucial for the 
functioning of the television and the computer screen.“ And it took 
another theory—admittedly, an available theory, but a theory which 
was not then well established, namely Bohr’s theory—to show that 
Franck and Hertz erred in the interpretation of their meaningful ex- 
perimental result.” 

In order to maintain the distinction between the true and the 
false—a distinction which is essential for both mistake and error to 
be of any significance—there must be a certain criterion which 
allows one to uphold this difference. In other words, to use Dum- 
mett’s formulation, “for any statement which has a definite sense, 
there must be something in virtue of which either it or its negation 
is true.” The fact that one can assign the truth-value “true” to a 
statement shows that there is something in virtue of which the state- 
ment is true. As Dummett further explains, the meaning of the claim 
that “there is something in virtue of which the statement is true” 





18 J. L. Austin, “A Plea for Excuses,” in Philosophical Papers, 2d ed., 
' ed. J. O. Urmson and G. J. Warnock (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1979), 
201-2. 

14 See Hon, “H. Hertz: ‘The Electrostatic and Electromagnetic Proper- 
ties of the Cathode Rays’.” 

15 See Hon, “Franck and Hertz versus Townsend: A Study of Two Types 
of Experimental Error.” 

16 Michael Dummett, “Wittgenstein’s Philosophy of Mathematics,” in 
Wittgenstein: The Philosophical Investigations, ed. G. Pitcher (Macmillan, 
1970), 433. 
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amounts to this: that “there is something such that if we knew of it 
we should regard it as a criterion (or at least as a ground) for as- 
serting the statement.” It is the existence of such a criterion, such a 
ground, which allows one to assign either the truth-value “true” or 
“false” to a statement, that creates the condition for making mistakes, 
for falling into errors. It is the possible different characterizations of 
this criterion, or ground, which makes mistake and error distinguish- 
able. 

We observe here a two-tier system: a proposition which has been 
assigned the truth-value “true” and is found eventually to be “not- 
true,” reveals a criterion at a deeper level which has been misused. 
The various reasons for such misapplication, for such failure, are of 
no interest for us here, though they can be of great importance for 
other types of distinction.’” What is of interest here is to observe 
how the realization of the processes involved in making a mistake or 
falling into an error can shed light.on the way we acquire knowledge 
by bringing the concealed misused criterion into the fore, by throw- 
ing it into relief. We may shed light on the notion of beauty by 
studying its many opposites.’® Similarly, we may shed light on knowl- 
edge by studying the nature of false propositions and the reasons for 
their occurrences. Contrariorum eadem est scientia—we never re- 
ally know what a thing is unless we are also able to give a sufficient 
account of its opposite.” l , 

The view that there exists something in virtue of which a state- 
ment may be assigned a truth-value represents in a nutshell the doc- 
trine of realism.” I therefore call the criterion, or the ground, which 
allows for determining a statement either true or false, an element of 
reality. Notice, however, that no ontological commitment is required 
here; ontological questions simply do not arise vis-a-vis these ele- 
ments: the concrete or abstract existence of these elements is of no 





` 1 See, for example, Austin, “A Plea for Excuses,” where a distinction 
is drawn between justification and excuse. 

18 See Ruth Lorand, “Beauty and Its Opposites,” The Journal of Aesthet- 
tes and Art Criticism 52 (1994): 399-406. 

1 See John Stuart Mill, “On Fallacies,” in A System of Logic (London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1949), 481. See also Hon, “A Critical Note.” “As 
so often,” observed Austin, “the abnormal will throw light on the normal, 
will help us to penetrate the blinding veil of ease and obviousness that hides 
the mechanisms of the natural successful act”; Austin, “A Plea for Excuses,” 
180. I try to do for knowledge what Austin does for action. 

2 See Dummett, “Wittgenstein’s Philosophy of Mathematics,” 433. 
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importance for the proposed distinction. They are referred to as 
elements of reality since in this two-tier system they constitute the 
criterion, the ground—the first level—for asserting a certain proposi- 
tion on the second level. 

Following up the distinction between mistake and error, we ob- 
serve that in the case of mistake elements of reality amount to rules, 
be they regulative or constitutive.”’ The existence of a rule—in par- 
ticular, a rule of computation or a rule which governs the use of a 
symbol or a word—rests ultimately upon the fact that there is an 
agreement in practice over its application.” A rule may be misap- 
plied for a variety of reasons, but as I have remarked, these reasons, 
whatever they may be, are of no importance for the present analysis. 
The crucial feature is rather the fact that, in so far as we can agree 
in assigning the truth-value “true” to a proposition which is governed 
by arule, we can detect a misapplication, that is, a mistake, in every 
procedure which does not, under the same circumstances, produce 
the same proposition. Arithmetical miscalculations and incorrect 
spellings constitute straightforward examples. 

This is not the case with error. No immediate and rigorous 
agreed methods of detection, let alone of correction, are available for 
error; such methods may be even unknown. Indeed, it is precisely 
because one is lacking knowledge of those elements of reality which 
could have allowed one to render a statement erroneous, that error 
is epistemologically more interesting than mistake. The search for 
these unknown elements of reality has the potential of revealing new 
knowledge. By contrast, the detection of a mistake—the misapplica- 
tion of a certain rule—does not necessarily point to a new knowl- 
edge; typically, it throws light on the psychological make-up of the 
individual who made the mistake.” 





21 John R. Searle, Speech Acts (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1969), 33-42. 

Michael Dummett, “Wittgenstein on Mathematics,” Encounter 50 
(1978): 65. 

3 Tn his insightful study of mistakes and slips, Freud transformed these 
phenomena into a psychoanalytical tool of great power. He did not however 
draw a distinction between mistake and error. See Sigmund Freud, “Para- 
praxes,” in The Complete Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud, trans. 
James Strachey (London: Hogarth Press, 1971), 15:15-79. For further stud- 
ies of the psychology of error, see James Reason, Human Error (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990), especially chapter 2 and its rich bibliog- 
raphy. 
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An error of interpretation may serve as an example. An errone- 
ous interpretation of experimental data might withstand all kinds of 
criticism and reexamination, but only in the light of some other re- 
sults—theoretical or experimental—could it be shown that the inter- 
pretation is in error, the relevant elements of reality being appre- 
hended. This is the case of Franck and Hertz’s experiment. Once it 
was understood that Bohr’s theory—conceived in 1913 and still not 
well established by 1914 when the experiment was carried out— 
could throw a revealing light on the result of this experiment, the 
theory as well as the experiment received adequate recognition and 
eventually the Nobel Prize. 

In sum, there exist, on the operative level, publicly agreed, stan- 
dard procedures by which a mistake can be always, in principle, iden- 
tified and rectified. By contrast, the procedures for detecting and 
countering an error are left entirely to the ingenuity of the individual 
critic. We are therefore culpable when we make a mistake, though 
we'can come up with justifications and excuses.“ In the case of a 
mistake, ignorance could have been in principle avoided and we may 
be blamed for not applying the known agreed rule correctly. But it 
may be that ignorance could not have been avoided; it is in such 
cases that we fall into error. 

It might seem that the usefulness of this distinction is not clear. 
What are we to profit from such a distinction? Let us examine then 
a philosophical position which does not maintain this distinction. 
Such a position can be found in Wittgenstein’s On Certainty. The 
following quotation is a good example of an argument which does 
not maintain a distinction between mistake and error. It is worth 
while to quote at length the original text in German and its English 
translation: 

Das heißt doch: die Möglichkeit eines Irrtums last sich in gewissen 

(und häufigen) Fallen eliminieren.—So eliminiert man (ja auch) Rech- 

- nungsfehler. Denn wenn eine Rechnung unzählige Male nachgerechnet 
worden ist, so kann man nun nicht sagen: “Ihre Richtigkeit ist dennoch 
nur sehr wahrscheinlich,—da sich immer noch ein Fehler einge- 
schlichen haben kann.” Denn angenommen es schiene nun einmal, daß 


ein Fehler entdeckt worden sei—warum sollen wir nicht hier einen 
Fehler vermuten? 


This surely means: the possibility of a mistake can be eliminated in 
certain (numerous) cases.—And one does eliminate mistakes in calcu- 





"4 See Austin, “A Plea for Excuses.” 
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lation in this way. For when a calculation has been checked over and 
over again one cannot then say “Its rightness is still only very proba- 
ble—for an error may always still have slipped in”. For suppose it did 
seem for once as if an error had been discovered—why shouldn't we 
suspect an error here?” 


What concerns us is not so much the argument itself, but rather the 
fact that Wittgenstein uses here the terms “Irrtum” and “Fehler” 
interchangeably. Notice that the translators followed Wittgenstein 
closely and did not introduce the distinction: they use, like Witt- 
genstein, the terms “mistake” and “error” interchangeably. This illus- 
tration is indicative of the whole book. 

We have here then an interesting case: Wittgenstein, who is well 
known for his refined distinctions, does not show any interest in 
clearing the confusion that surrounds the phenomenon of error. Al- 
though his objective is to delineate the differences between types of 
proposition from the perspective of their claim to certainty, he does 
not seek a distinction of different types of error. 

Wittgenstein’s last notes have been compiled to form the book 
On Gertainty. In these notes the claim to realism relies on the inher- 
ited background. “I did not get my picture of the world by satisfying 
myself of its correctness,” states Wittgenstein, “nor do I have it be- 
cause I am satisfied of its correctness. No: it is the inherited back- 
ground against which I distinguish between true and false.” Simi- 
larly, when he argues against considering an experimental result a 
proof,” he explains that the expression “‘we are quite sure of it’? does 
not mean just that every single person is certain of it, but that we 
belong to a community which is bound together by science and edu- 
cation.” Hence his remarks on authority: “So is this it: I must recog- 
nize certain authorities in order to make judgements at all?” The 
comparison with Descartes is therefore instructive: “Descartes be- 
lieves that a single human being can, all by himself, arrive at many 
certainties. Wittgenstein’s view is that anyone’s certainty about 





2 Ludwig Wittgenstein, On Certainty, ed. G. E. M. Anscombe and G, H. 
von Wright, trans. Denis Paul and G. E. M. Anscombe (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1977), §650. Emphases are in the original except for “Fehler” and “error.” 

26 On Certainty, §94. 

27 Ibid., §§272—7. 

78 Thid., §298. 

2 Thid., §493. See also §161. 
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anything presupposes a mass of knowledge and belief: that is inher- 
ited from: other human beings and taken on trust.”° 

In On Certainty Wittgenstein studies, inter alia, the nature of 
different kinds of proposition from the point of view of their failure 
to attain certainty.” In Malcolm's apt description, Wittgenstein ex- 
plores the concept of certainty “by putting it under stress—as one 
might test the rigidity of a metal in a laboratory.” However, it 
should be remarked that the arguments which Wittgenstein brings to 
bear on the issue of certainty are spread throughout the book. As 
he intimates candidly: “I do philosophy now like an old woman who 
is always mislaying something and having to look for it again: now 
her spectacles, now her keys.” An attempt has been made here to 
glean the relevant arguments and to set them in order. The reader 
should note further that since Wittgenstein does not make any dis- 
tinction between error and mistake, the terms are used interchange- 
ably. I shall however conclude the analysis by reintroducing the 
proposed distinction. 

A proposition can be said to be certain only if it is inconceivable 
that one should be wrong in thinking it true. What is then the 
nature of the claim: “I can’t be making a mistake about that?” What if 
it does turn out to be wrong? Furthermore, how does the distinction 
between mistake and error illumine this failure? 

Examining the claim to certainty, Wittgenstein remarks that 
“with the word ‘certain’ we express complete conviction, the total 
absence of doubt, and thereby we seek to convince other people.” 
However, this is only subjéctive certainty. Wittgenstein therefore 
presses on to ask “when is something objectively certain?” That kind 
of certainty may be attained when a mistake is entirely impossible. 
(“Wenn ein Irrtum nicht möglich ist.”) The claim that one cannot be 
making a mistake about a certain proposition is commonly used; “but 
we may question,” Wittgenstein writes, “whether it is then to be taken . 





°° Norman Malcolm, Nothing is Hidden (Oxford: Blackwell, 1986), 235. 

3! See also ibid., 201. 

* Ibid., 219. 

2 On Certainty, §532. 

% See A. J. Ayer, “Wittgenstein on Certainty,” in Understanding Witt- 
genstein, ed. G. Vesey, vol. 7 of The Royal Institute of Philosophy Lectures 
(New York: Macmillan, 1974), 232. 

3 On Certainty, §194. 
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in a perfectly rigorous sense, or is rather a kind of exaggeration 
which perhaps is used only with a view to persuasion.” 

The question as to what is precisely the nature of the claim that 
one cannot be making a mistake about a certain proposition is an 
aspect of the principal issue of assigning the truth-value “true” or 
“false” to a proposition. Here Wittgenstein sees the core of the prob- 
lem, for in his view the expression “true or false” has something 
misleading about it. 

It is like saying “it tallies with the facts or it doesn’t”, and the very thing 

that is in question is what “tallying” is here. Really “the proposition is 

either true or false” only means that it must be possible to decide for 
or against it. But this does not say what the ground for such a decision 
is like.” 

Clearly, Wittgenstein does not differentiate between different 
types of criterion, or ground, which allow one “to decide for or 
against” a certain proposition. According to Wittgenstein, a proposi- 
tion which is either true or false must have a criterion for making 
this decision, but this demand “does not say what the ground . . . is 
like.” This is the very juncture where I beg to differ. I claim that 
when a proposition has the truth-value “true” or “false,” it is then 
possible to know the criterion, or at least its nature, that is, whether 
the criterion is a rule or not. 

The problem is further compounded by the fact that the ground 
has to be established objectively so that objective certainty will be 
attained.” In Wittgenstein’s words, 

it needs to be shewn [sic] that no mistake was possible. Giving the 

assurance “I know” does not suffice. For it is after all only an assur- 

ance that I can’t be making a mistake, and it needs to be objectively 
established that I am not making a mistake about that... . “I know 


that” means “I am incapable of being wrong about that”. But whether 
I am so must admit of being established objectively.” 





38 See also On Certainty, §669. 
-7 Ibid., §§199-200. 

38 See also Malcolm, Nothing is Hidden, 206-11. 

3 On Certainty, §§15-16. “I know that p” is in place only where I can 
give grounds for p that are surer than p; in practice, this is generally not the 
case (§243). This is part of Wittgenstein’s criticism of Moore’s proof of the 
external world. See also Malcolm, Nothing is Hidden, 213-14, 216, 221-32 
and Anthony Kenny, Wittgenstein, (London: Penguin, 1976). Kolakowski 
remarks that “the predicates ‘true’ and ‘false’ are not found in experi- 
ence . . . They belong to the human interpretation of experience”; Leszek 
Kolakowski, Husserl and the Search for Certitude (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1975), 15-16. `” 
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One can of course make the claim: “I can’t be making a mistake 
about that.” But what if it does turn out to be wrong?” Some day 
one may realize that one was not competent to judge.“ To illustrate 
this difficulty, Wittgenstein examines a proposition from day-to-day 
physics: : 


We say we know that water boils and does not-freeze under such-and- 
such circumstances. Is it conceivable that we are wrong? Wouldn't a 
mistake topple all judgement with it? More: what could stand if that 
were to fall? Might someone discover something that made us say “It 
was a mistake”? Whatever may happen in the future, however water 
may behave in the future,—we know that up to now it has behaved 
thus in innumerable instances.” 


The emphases, know . . . thus, are Wittgenstein’s; they are there to 
stress that knowing is supposed to give in this context only an assur- 
ance that this is the way nature behaves, or so at least it has behaved 
in many passed instances. Notwithstanding, one cannot exclude ob- 
jectively and a priori the possibility of error. 

Consider, for another example, the case of Wittgenstein himself. 
He knows that “no one has ever been on the moon; the moon is along 
way off and it is impossible to climb up there or fly there.” In his 
view, it is a joke to suggest that somebody was on the moon. Witt- 
genstein did not live to see that he had been wrong. Was he incompe- 
tent to judge? The purpose of the phrase “I know,” or rather “we 
know,” appears to indicate an assurance, a reliance, which in Witt- 
genstein’s view must emerge from shared experience.“ But, then, 
are we not trapped in a circular argument? 

Wittgenstein seems to hint here at the impossibility—at least 
with regard to a large class of empirical propositions—of establish- 
ing objectively that one cannot go wrong. Although he regards the 
claims which these propositions make as knowledge, he nevertheless 
implies that this knowledge is temporal.“ By making an experiment 





“° On Certainty, §641. 
4 Ibid., §645. l 
22 Ibid., §558. 
3 Ibid., §106. - 
“ Ibid., §575. 
* See also Malcolm, Nothing is Hidden, 211-14. 
: I use the term “temporal” so that it will stand in contrast to the 
claims of propositions of grammar which Wittgenstein characterizes as “not 
temporal”; see On Certainty, §57. 
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a few times, one discovers that under such circumstances this hap- 
pens. In the final analysis, one relies upon such an experience or its 
report, and this trust has so far proved itself.” In other words, as 
Malcolm puts it, “objective certainty is a human attitude.” 

One sees then that the presence of the possibility of doubt and 
indeed of error and mistake does not undermine the possibility of 
knowledge. On the contrary, knowledge can arise only when there 
is a possibility of being wrong.” This view echoes Aristotle’s comple- 
mentary approach to the concepts of knowledge and error. For Aris- 
totle it is a principle that “error as well as knowledge in respect to 
contraries is one and the same.” 

Notwithstanding, there still seem to be types of proposition 
which can be rendered certain on objective grounds, namely, a priori 
propositions of logic and mathematics. Yet the problem of being 
wrong persists even here; evidently, it is possible to make mistakes 
in logic and mathematics, and one cannot always be sure of the con- 
clusions to which logical and mathematical propositions appear to 
lead. 

Here, again, we see the usefulness of the distinction between 
mistake and error, for in logic and mathematics one typically makes 
mistakes and not errors in the sense which I propose. To be sure, it 
is a moot question whether, by their very nature, logic and mathemat- 
ics are closed systems. Yet, it is commonly held that the criterion 
which determines in these systems whether a proposition is “true” 

-or “false” is a rule. Following the proposed distinction, we would 
normally characterize a false proposition in closed systems as a mis- 
take. Thus the question as to whether or not there are errors in 
logic and mathematics forces immediately the underlying assumed 
metaphysics to come to the fore. A further interesting question to 
pose in this connection is whether a computer can make a mistake 
or fall into an error. The answer to this question brings immediately 
to light one’s view of the epistemological status of the computations 
which a computer can execute. 





11 On Certainty, §603. 

48 See Malcolm, Nothing is Hidden, 219; see also 216. 

-4 C. Coope, “Wittgenstein’s Theory of Knowledge,” in Understanding 
Wittgenstein, 258. 

50 Aristotle, “De anima” 427b5, trans. J. A. Smith, in The Works of Aris- 
totle, vol. 3, ed. D. Ross (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963). 
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In his study of the nature of proposition, Wittgenstein returns 
again and again to the question as to what is precisely the difference 
between a mathematical and an empirical proposition; that is, the 
difference, for example, between a proposition which states the re- 
sult of a calculation and one which conveys an experimental result. 
Dummett sets the scene for this problem in a clear fashion: 


A mathematical proof, of which computations are a special case, is a 
proof in virtue of our using it to serve a certain purpose; namely, we 
put the conclusion or result in the archives, that is, treat it as unassail- 
able and use it as a standard whereby to judge other results. Now 
something cannot serve this purpose, and hence is not a mathematical 
proof, unless we are able to exclude the possibility of a mistake’s hav- 
ing occurred in it. We must be able to “take in” a proof, and this means 
that we must be certain of being able to produce the same proof. We 
cannot in general guarantee that we shall be able to repeat an experi- 
ment and get the same result as before. Admittedly, if we get a differ- 
ent result, we shall look for a relevant difference in the conditions of 
the experiment; but we did not have in advance a clear conception of 
just what was to count as a relevant difference.” 


Dummett omits the possible statistical spread of an experimental re- 
sult, but he is amply clear about the possibility, indeed the require- 
ment, of eliminating all the mistakes which may occur in a mathemat- 
ical proof: “Mustn’t mistakes be logically excluded?” to use 
Wittgenstein’s words.” But then, Wittgenstein asks, “can it be seen 
from a rule what circumstances logically exclude a mistake in the 
employment of rules of calculation? What use is a rule to us here? 
Mightn’t we (in turn) go wrong in applying it?”? Wittgenstein deliber- 
ates on this issue but does not arrive at a definite conclusion. He 
thinks that, on the one hand, one “cannot be making a mistake about 
12 x 12 = 144;” but, on the other hand, a mathematical proposition 
has been obtained by a series of actions which, as he observes, “are 
in no way different from the actions of the rest of our lives, and are 
in the same degree liable to forgetfulness, oversight, and illusion.”™ 
Wittgenstein therefore claims that “if the proposition 12 x 12 = 144 





5! Dummett, “Wittgenstein’s Philosophy of Mathematics,” 440 (empha- 
ses in, the original). 
52 On Certainty, §194. 
53 Thid., §26. 
pA Ibid., §651. “The question ‘But mightn’t you be in the grip of a delu- 
sion now and perhaps later find this:out?’—might also be raised as an objec- 
tion to any proposition of the multiplication tables”; ibid., §658. 
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is exempt from doubt, then so too must non-mathematical proposi- 
tions be.” 

Moreover, in his view, “the same proposition may get treated at 
one time as something to test by experience, at another as a rule of 
testing.” This claim is not surprising since in the two-tier system 
the role of each of the two levels may reverse: the criterion may turn 
out to be the proposition being tested and, conversely, the proposi- 
tion to be tested may be considered the ground for asserting the 
“criterion.” A good example is the exponential law of errors: “ev- 
erybody believes in the exponential law of errors: the experimenters, 
because they think it can be proved by mathematics; and the mathe- 
maticians, because they believe it has been established by observa- . 
tion.” This possibility of reversing, or rather inverting, the role of 
each of the two levels demonstrates that no ontological commitment 
has been made. Wittgenstein makes the proposition depend on the 
context of its use, notwithstanding his awareness of the “official” 
stamp of incontestability which mathematical propositions have been 
given.” It is only with respect to logic that Wittgenstein feels suffi- 
ciently confident to state that it Would be wrong to claim that logic. 
too can be an empirical science.” 

Wittgenstein’s analysis has led him to put empirical-propositions 
such as “This is my hand” on a par with propositions of arithmetic. 


I want to say: If one doesn’t marvel at the fact that the propositions of 
arithmetic (e.g. the multiplication tables) are “absolutely certain”, then 
why should one be astonished that the proposition “This is my hand” 


is so equally?™ 


The multiplication tables have the character of a rule; they cannot be 
doubted, as Wittgenstein explains, without giving up all judgment.” 
However, he equally realizes that no doubt can exist about certain 


empirical propositions if making judgments is to be possible at all. 





5 On Certainty, §653. 

56 Thid., §98. 

57 See ibid., §163 and §321. 
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“I am inclined to believe,” he writes, “that not everything that has 
the form of an empirical proposition is one.” He admits that “one 
may be wrong even about ‘there being a hand here’. Only in particu- 
lar circumstances is it impossible”; but then, as he remarks, “even 
in a calculation one can be wrong—only in certain circumstances 
one can’t.” 

In On Certainty Wittgenstein arrives at the conclusion that there 
is no sharp boundary either between the a priori propositions of 
logic, mathematics, and—one may add—grammar, and some propo- 
sitions that would ordinarily be counted as empirical; or between 
these propositions and those of which the empirical character is not 
at all in question.” Having blurred the sharp line of demarcation 
which is commonly held between a priori propositions of logic and 
mathematics, and those which contain empirical content, Witt- 
genstein asks rhetorically: “Is it that rule and empirical proposition 
merge into one another?” Indeed, he maintains that-it is due to 
the fuzzy boundary between rule and empirical proposition that the 
demarcation between the different types of proposition is not sharp. 


- But wouldn't one have to say then, that there is no sharp boundary 
between propositions of logic and empirical propositions? The lack of 
sharpness is that of the boundary between rule and empirical proposi- 
tion.®” 


Notwithstanding this conclusion, I claim that there is still the 
possibility of distinguishing sharply between propositions on the ba- 
sis of the ways in which they turn out wrong; that is, clear distinc- 
tions can be drawn between different modes of being wrong which 
reflect in turn the different characters of proposition. . Wittgenstein 
himself acknowledges that “not all corrections of our views are on 
the same level”; indeed, he writes that he distinguished between 
different kinds of mistake. Moreover, he enquires, 


mustn't one make a distinction between the ways in which something 
“turns out wrong”?—How can it be shewn {sic] that my statement was 





8 On Certainty, §308. 

4 Thid., §25; see also §217. 

* See Ayer, “Wittgenstein on Certainty,” 234. 
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wrong? Here evidence is facing evidence, and it must be decided which 
is to give way.” 


However, he does not seem to have carried this program through. 
Although Wittgenstein suggests that distinctions between the ways in 
which something “turns out wrong” should be made, he does not 
differentiate between mistake and error (Fehler and Irrtum, respec- 
tively) as two different modes of being wrong. He uses rather, as I 
have observed, the two terms interchangeably. The closest he gets 
to this distinction is to separate mistake from mental disturbance, 
however transient the latter may be.” “Can we say,” he asks rhetori- 
cally, that “a mistake doesn’t only have a cause, it also has a 
ground?” In other words, as he explains, “when someone makes a 
mistake, this can be fitted into what he knows aright.”” One won- 
ders what happens when one falls into an error. 

This characterization of mistake matches well with my proposal 
to distinguish between mistake and error. It is not the case that error 
has no ground; it is rather that the ground in this case is not known. 
Thus, when one falls into an error, it cannot be fitted into what one 
knows aright; one thinks one knows but this, alas, is not the case. 
In the case of error the relevant criterion—the element of reality, to 
recall my terminology—is simply not known (hence the standard 
definition of error as privation of knowledge). By contrast, in the 
case of mental disturbance a ground does not exist at all, whereas a 
mistake, for which “a place is prepared in the game,” subsists on the 
existence of a rule that could and should be known aright.” Thus, 
when one makes a mistake, one “must already judge in conformity 
with mankind.” 

I submit then that the distinction between mistake and error can 
reconstitute a clear demarcation line between propositions whose 
truth-values depend on rules and their applications, and those which 
involve in the assignment of their truth-values elements of reality 
other than rules, that is, elements whose claim to knowledge is in- 
complete, for example, sense data. 





1 On Certainty, §641. 

71 See ibid., §71. 
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4 Ibid., §156. See also Malcolm, Nothing is Hidden, 215. 
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The intricate attempt to distinguish between different types of 
proposition from the perspective of their claims to certainty seems 
to have motivated Wittgenstein to underline what I take to be two 
major aspects of the problem of error in its general sense. The first 
aspect concerns the difficulty of establishing objectively that one is 
not wrong. The second focuses on the distinction between the differ- 
ent ways in which something “turns out wrong.” I have elaborated 
elsewhere the different ways in which an experiment may turn out 
wrong.” The distinction between mistake and error addresses this 
second issue from a more general perspective. It is an attempt to 
contribute to a wider program, namely, the epistemology of error, 
which the literature appears to be lacking.” 


Konstanz Universitat and Haifa University 
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WHY IS VIRTUE NATURALLY PLEASING? 
JONATHAN JACOBS 


Boox 10 of Nicomachean Ethics opens with a number of important 
claims about pleasure. Aristotle says: 


After these matters we ought perhaps next to discuss pleasure. For it 
is thought to be most intimately connected with our human nature, 
which is the reason why in educating the young we steer them by the 
rudders of pleasure and pain; it is thought, too, that to enjoy the things 
we ought and to hate the things we ought has the greatest bearing on 
virtue of character. For these things extend right through life, with a 
weight and power of their own in respect both to virtue and to the 
happy life, since men choose what is pleasant and avoid what is 


painful 


A great deal is compressed into this passage; pleasure is associ- 
ated in important ways with our nature; it has a crucial role in moral 
education; we can be pleased and displeased correctly or incorrectly, 
and this has a place in making character; and pleasure is something 
that matters all through a human life. Some of the themes are intro- 
duced and discussed at earlier places in the Ethics; some receive 
fuller treatment in book 10. The idea that some things are naturally 
pleasant and that the virtuous find pleasure in the correct things first 
occurrs in book 1.2 The centrality of pleasure to Aristotle’s ethical 
inquiry is perhaps not obvious right away, but it is unmistakable 
when the Ethics is considered as a whole. Its relation to good is 
fundamental. 

The relation between pleasure and gob is one of the central 
and enduring issues of ethics. We might be tempted to think that 
whereas the relation is obscure, pleasure at least is not. Here, how- 
ever, is a case in which it is plain that familiarity does not breed 
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intelligibility. Recognizing pleasure is one thing, understanding it is 
another; and Aristotle’s account of pleasure and the relation to good 
that he indicates are crucial resources for an adequate conception of 
pleasure and its place in the geography of ethics. The present discus- 
sion is largely an exposition and defense of the basic elements 
of Aristotle’s account of pleasure and its relation to good, with a 
particular emphasis on the notion of good activity being naturally 
pleasing. 

It is part of Aristotle’s conception of human nature that desire 
is essential to it. By desire he does not mean just wanting this or 
that; rather he means that the activity of leading a human life involves 
striving for a kind of completion or actualization. A human being 
realizes its nature by organizing and articulating desire into rationally 
informed activity. A human being is not just a being that has desires 
or has desires that figure in some way in its practical reasoning. An 
individual’s life-history is, in a sense, a history of enacting concep- 
tions of what the person takes to be good; and what the person takes 
to be good is a matter of how his nature as an appetitive being is 
disposed. Desire can be well or ill-ordered, attached to the right 
objects or ends or to the wrong ones. Given people’s second na- 
tures—the dispositions that are their character—they take pleasure 
accordingly in what they tend to desire. A practical being aims. at 
what it thinks good, and tends to be pleased by what it thinks good. 
Pleasure, then, is ethically significant in its relation to activity, char- 
acter, and conceptions of what is choiceworthy. This discussion is 
not an attempt to give a diagnosis of pleasure generally or to outline 
an account of its explanatory role with respect to action. It is a 
consideration of why virtue is naturally pleasing, and it is, with a few 
excursions into related matters, confined to that issue. 

That virtue is naturally pleasing is defensible even if we do not 
endorse Aristotle’s overall teleology of human nature. There need 
not be a best kind of human life or a unique specification of the 
successful realization of human potentialities in order for there to be 
desires which are right desires or pleasures which are best, that is, 
which are naturally pleasing in a normative sense. For Aristotle, the 
-virtues are the active dispositions that enable a person to lead the 
best kind of life. However, we can retain the explanatory relations 
between virtue, activity, and pleasure without being restricted to 
there being one definite form of life which is the naturally most pleas- 
ing one. What is plain from Aristotle’s discussion is that it is rational 
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activity (practical, theoretical, or both) that makes a life both excel- 
lent and pleasurable on account of its excellence. 
The idea that there are naturally pleasing activities—naturally 
pleasing in that they bring a person into, and maintain them in, a 
normal state—is, I believe, important and plausible. This claim is 
related in an important way to Aristotle’s notion that these pleasures 
are not sensations; not feelings of the sort an early modern empiricist 
might have discriminated as impressions or mental episodes. They 
- are states of a rational being engaged in activities such that pleasure 
supervenes on the activity. Finding the activity pleasurable is not 
the end for the sake of which the activity is engaged in. We do want 
pleasure, but there are activities which are pleasurable in such a way 
that the pleasures are symptomatic of the goodness of the activities 
rather than constitutive of it. The activities are pleasurable because 
they are enactments or actualizations of what is good for us. 


Aristotle says pleasure completes an activity; that it is an end 
which supervenes and that “as activities are different, then, so are 
the corresponding pleasures”.? We can distill this into the thesis that 
pleasure is not independent of activity and that the quality of the 
pleasure depends upon the character of the activity. Also, Aristotle 
says that pleasure is that by which “the soul as a whole is consciously 
brought into its normal state of being.” To this he. adds that “it 
must be pleasant as a rule to move toward a natural state of being, 
particularly when a natural process has achieved the complete recov- 
ery of that natural state.” 

The idea that something should be naturally pleasing is a norma- 
tive claim, as is the related idea that pleasure is part of returning to 
a natural state. These are normative claims because Aristotle’s no- 
tion of the natural state of a thing is a notion of it realizing the good 
appropriate to it. The joint exercise of practical wisdom and of 
virtues of character is naturally pleasing in that, for a being which is 
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both appetitive and rational, active dispositions ordered to what rea- 
son correctly understands to be good for that being bring and main- 
tain it in its natural or normal state. 

Nature here needs a two-fold analysis, but each is a dimension 
of a unified notion. On the one hand it refers to the constitution, 
potentialities, and limits of a being. So, for example, by nature a 
normal human being has certain nutritional needs; is capable of per- 
ception, memory and imagination; can develop abilities to deliberate 
and choose; realizes a repertoire of emotional responses, and can 
choose things to pursue or do on bases other than strength of inclina- 
tion. According to Aristotle, a thing which exists by nature has a 
nature, and that is to say that there is intrinsic to it a “principle and 
cause of changing and not changing.”® What it does, where this might 
include development, behavior, and interaction with its environment, 
depends upon what it is in a way which is not so for artifacts. To 
whatever extent one endorses or sees plausible explanatory possibili- 
ties in Aristotle’s philosophy of nature (including a theory of causal- 
ity, an account of matter and form, and an account of potentiality 
and actuality), it can hardly be doubted that human beings have a 
common, real nature in the sense programmatically characterized 
above. Moreover, it can hardly be doubted that at various points 
(even if not at just the points itemized in that characterization) it has 
significance for ethics. 

In any case, there is a second dimension to Aristotle’s concep- 
tion of nature, and it is undetachable from the first. This is the idea 
that given something’s nature, given what it is, there is a manner of 
well-ordered activity of its principle of change. Nature in this sense 
is not captured by a description of its capacities but by a conception 
of its success at being what it is, of its realizing or actualizing its 
nature. There is a great deal that needs to be said about this and its 
relation to the other sense, but our discussion here will be confined 
to its role in ethics.’ 





_ ê Aristotle, Physics 192b21-3, trans. R. P. Hardie, in The Basic Works 
of Aristotle. 

7 The distinction made here between nature as a principle of. constitu- 
tion and change, on the one hand, and as a basis for ideals and a conception 
of successful realization or actualization as the good of something, on the 
other, is influenced by Julia Annas’s The Morality of Happiness (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1993); see especially chapter 4, “Aristotle: Nature 
and Mere Nature.” 
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One might wish to sharply distinguish between the rational and 
the natural. Kant does so, even identifying different kinds of laws 
and causality appropriate to them. If at least part of what we mean 
by the rational is that action can be guided by conceptions of worth 
and by deliberation, then it might seem that we are talking about a 
kind of motion or change and a kind of causality which is not natural. 
Indeed, rational action may seem to be quite other than natural in 
that it is guided by a conception of what to do, and things done are 
usually avoidable; both the causal origin and the contingency of 
action appear to differentiate it in fundamental ways from what 
happens “by nature.” Human actions do not seem to be natural pro- 
ceedings. 

But a human being is by nature a rational being. The human 
constitution includes capacities for thought, understanding, truth- 
seeking, and choosing on the basis of cognitive judgment. Granted, 
Aristotle does argue that “reason more than anything else is man”® 
and that reason is something divine in man; and in De Anima he says 
that the power to think “alone is capable of existence in isolation 
from all other psychic powers,” that is, apart from the ensouled 
body. These passages suggest that the human constitution includes 
an element not belonging to nature, or at least capable of existence 
apart from the natural world after having been actualized in it. Nev- 
ertheless, we should not be too quick to denaturalize reason. For one 
thing, even the intellectual capacities of a human being are actualized 
through the operation of faculties of a living human body. There is, 
for Aristotle, nothing for a human mind to be apart from encounter 
with objects, and that encounter occurs through the senses: through 
causal interaction of physical capacities with the natural world. 
Thinking is not “nothing but” physical states of the body or brain. 
However, human thought does not come to take place wholly outside 
of nature and the life of a natural being, an animal with intellectual 
capacities. Moreover, with respect to ethics in particular, there 
would be no action without desire. (“Intellect itself, however, moves 
nothing, but only the intellect which aims at an end and is 
practical.”)° Human action is rational motion, but as such it is mo- 
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® Aristotle, De Anima 413b26, trans. J. A. Smith, in The Basic Works of 
Aristotle. 
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tion caused by rationally informed desire. Desire is, so to speak, the 
matter informed by conceptions of what it is good to do. For Aris- 
totle, “nature” in its primary signification does not refer to matter, 
but to causality. Furthermore, rationally informed desire is a kind of 
causality, and a human being is an origin of action. Both in terms of 
a human being as a substance with an intellectual soul and in terms 
of a human being as a rational agent there is no account of human 
activity apart from an account of its being the activity of a living, 
natural body. Since form is the constitutive principle of actualization 
of a composite being, and in a human being the form is a rational 
soul, it is by no means something apart from nature. It makes the 
matter to be what it is, the matter of a living, sensing, locomoting, 
thinking human being. A rational soul enables a being to move and 
to act on the basis of understanding, and to enjoy doing so. We can 
carry out our exploration of why a virtue is naturally pleasing without 
trying to solve the interpretive problem of the relation between the 
contemplative life and the political life. They are both active lives 
insofar as they involve the exercise of capacities: the actualizations 
of causal powers. Accordingly, they are both naturally pleasing. 
The second sense of nature is the one that includes the notion 
of excellences. A being realizes its nature through well-ordered activ- 
ity; and in the case of a human being, excellences of both character 
and intellect are required for the appropriate types of well-ordered 
activity. Aristotle can be said to embrace naturalism in that what is 
ethically good depends upon human nature. However, this is not 
naturalism in the sense that “good” is defined in terms of natural 
facts or properties. Nor is this naturalism in the sense that theorizing 
can show moral facts or properties to be supervenient upon, syntheti- 
cally identical with, or constituted by, natural facts or properties.” 





11 Some contemporary moral realists account for moral facts or proper- 
ties by undertaking to show how they supervene on naturalistic facts or 
properties. See, for example, David Brink, Moral Realism and the Founda- 
tions of Ethics (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1989) and Nicholas 
Sturgeon, “Moral Explanations” in Essays on Moral Realism, ed. Geoffrey 
Sayre-McCord (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1988). In my Practical Re- 
alism and Moral Psychology (Washington, D.C.: Georgetown University 
Press, 1995), I argue that ethical values are to be interpreted realistically, 
but not because there are special kinds of entities, namely, moral facts. 
Rather, facts and features of situations are ethically significant for practical 
reasoners. They can understand how facts and features constitute reasons 
for judgment and action. Thus we can say that moral values are superve- 
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Aristotle does not clearly distinguish between meta-ethical and ethi- 
cally substantive reasoning. This is not to say that he recognizes no 
difference between them; his objections to the Form of Good in chap- 
ter 6 of book 1 are largely based upon semantic, ontological, and 
epistemological considerations. But Aristotle’s main ethical concerns 
are practical concerns. Ethics for Aristotle is essentially practical in 
that he does not take the main issue to be the theoretical identifica- 
tion of good as an object, state of affairs, or a property to be the 
centerpiece of ethics. We do not first theorize about good or the 
good and then attach the account of it to motivational theory in order 
to see how an agent can be moved to bring it about. The reasoning 
that appreciates what is good in action or that judges actions, charac- 
teristics, and situations, is practical reasoning. There is, for a rational 
animal, an understanding of what is good with respect to action that 
is cognitive but practical. It is not knowledge of value entities, but 
it is still reason that enables us to ascertain what is good. There is 
a comprehension of the world by practical reason, by reasoning that 
has as its object what is good to do. This reasoning is not driven by 
passion or desire, and the judgment that something is worth doing is 
not a projection of value when one’s practical reasoning and judg- 
ment are sound. What is good has to do with activity of a certain 
kind, not with a state of affairs or an object with intrinsic value. 
Thus for Aristotle there is practical cognition: a prescriptive under- 
standing of the world by practical reason. Practical reasoning is not 
just instrumental; it is reasoning in terms of conceptions of worth or 
good. And what is worthwhile or good is not determined by the 
passions or the appetites; “choice is either desiderative reason or 
ratiocinative desire, and such an origin of action is a man.” Desire, 
then, can be rational when it is organized by practical understanding. 
Practical reason’s objective is good action, where good is not a mat- 
ter determined by what is essentially nonrational. Reason in a human 
being is practical, not in the Kantian sense of being a law unto itself 
that is also a nonnatural cause, nor in the Humean sense that the 
information it makes available can be put in motion by the passions. 
Its practical office is to determine what is a right end of action and 
to realize it through informing and directing desire. 





nient, but only for practical reasoners. A world lacking the latter would 
lack the former. 
12 NE 1139b4. 
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What could it mean to say that a human excellence is naturally 
pleasing and is so because it brings the person into his normal condi- 
tion? I think we can safely say (both as a matter of textual interpreta- 
tion and as a matter of what is plausible in its own right) that the 
Aristotelian claim is that humans have a nature such that there are 
objective considerations of well-ordered or good activity for it. It is 
not just that there are many things human beings can do, and that 
there are kinds of activities characteristic of humans, but some are 
normatively proper to them. What human well-being consists in is 
not a wholly subjective matter. It is an objective matter that activity 
governed by reason is central to well-being. These activities bring 
humans into their normal condition and maintain them in it: Rational 
activity organizes functions of the soul in such a way that the good 
which is peculiar to human nature is realized, and this good is con- 
sciously appreciated as pleasure. It is this notion, the notion of a 
normal condition, that is crucial to understanding both pleasure and 
good, and their relation. The function of a human being just is living 
according to reason. The causality of a rationally ordered life is not 
for anything apart from making that life good in itself. 

Bernard Williams, in Ethics and the Limits of Philosophy says: 


Our present understanding gives us no reason to expect that ethical 
dispositions can be fully harmonized with other cultural and personal 
aspirations that have as good a claim to represent human development. 

. Aristotle saw a certain kind of ethical, cultural, and indeed politi- 
cal life as a harmonious culmination of human potentialities, recover- 
able from an absolute understanding of nature. We have no reason to 
believe in that." 


We may indeed have reason to be skeptical of the claim that there is 
some single harmonious culmination of human potentialities. We are 
now both less opitmistic and more pluralistic than Aristotle in that 
respect. That, however, does not undermine the notion that there 
are ways that it is good for a human being to be because of what 
human nature is. Nor does it undermine the notion that those ways 
are naturally pleasing because the activities they motivate actualize 
goods credentialed by rational judgment. Considerations about hu- 
man nature (mind, motivation, desire, action, pleasure) may not de- 





8 Bernard Williams, Ethics and the Limits of Philosophi (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1985), 52. 
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termine a theoretically ascertainable best kind of life. Nevertheless, 

they can still ground conceptions of well-functioning, of good activity 
(and activity pleasing because it is good) without converging on a 

single, encompassing life-function. Moreover, an insight of Aristotle’s 

_ that survives the fading of optimism about there being a best kind of 
life is that a human being has a tendency to organize his life around 
some sort of focal or guiding concern. This focus may be the result 
of a good deal of reflection and choice; on the other hand, it may be 
more a matter of his appetitive and passional propensities giving 
shape to the life. However, as a being for whom action and leading 
a life involve giving some sort of rational form to desire, a human 
being has a propensity to realize some sort of organization of life 
which is or is thought to be good, and not in a haphazard or unstruc- 
tured way. This rational form may not be one practical wisdom 

‘would endorse. Human beings tend to seek activities and experi- 
ences they judge to be desirable for their own sake, whatever degree 
of subtlety and depth is involved in the judgment. A human life is 
one in which desire is aimed at various objects in order that the life 
overall should be found good. 

Besides this, a notion of objective good or objective goods need 
not be explicated and justified by theory if by that we mean it should 
have a form akin to the form of a scientific theory. Even Aristotle’s 
own conception of the best life, while it depends upon his larger 
understanding of nature and is in that sense “recoverable” from it, is 
certainly not derivable from it. Indeed, it is more a matter of practi- 
cal self-knowledge than a conception derived from a wider theory. 
Our understanding of good is practical, not just in the sense that it 
is action-guiding, but in the sense that the understanding emerges 
from practice. Correct understanding of good can only be achieved 
by an agent with well-ordered character, and it is achieved by reflec- 
tion upon what it is to be an agent like that. The person with bad 
characteristics may very well be unmotivated to reflect upon what it 
is to lead a good life. Even if he does give thought to this, he will 
not have the resources of well-formed dispositions that will enable 
him to come to a sound understanding. His second nature will not 
be such that a grasp of it (his dispositions and conceptions of what 
is worthwhile) will disclose to him a correct characterization of good. 
The “matter” of his desires and passions will not be “informed” in 
the right way for an appreciation of that form to capture and express 
genuine human good. 
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Nature does not play much of an explicit role in the Ethics, and 
for a reason indicated earlier: ethics is about rational activity and 
that is not what Aristotle generally means by nature. Still, its implicit 
explanatory role is pervasive and fundamental. There is, given a 
human being’s constitution, a natural or normal state for him, namely, 
rational activity. This is what is good for a human being, and we 
know this because it is pleasing in itself. For a rational being its 
normal state is activity informed by reason. In the theoretical con- 
text this activity just is intellection. In the practical context it is 
action, things done, informed by right understanding. A human being 
is the cause of human good through the exercise of reason." 

A virtue is an excellence of a realized capacity; it is a condition 
that enables a human being to be the cause of his own good. As 
such, it is an enabling condition for a human being to attain and 
maintain his natural state. In this sense of “natural” we are referring 
to the individual’s realized nature, his being successful at bringing 
about his completed development, not in terms of a typical chrono- 
logical process (like embryological development) but in terms of con- 
tinuously exhibiting his substantial nature. So nature in this sense is 
not a norm, certainly not a statistical one, if a norm is what is typical, 
and neither is it a natural state in the sense of one that the individual 
returns to, in a kind of homeostatic manner. A person can be biologi- 
cally mature, healthy, fully engaged in life, and experienced but not 
be in his natural state, according to this conception. One can be fully 
a human being (one is not any other kind of thing) but not be a fully 
human being if one fails to possess and exercise distinctively human 
excellences. However, nature in this sense is a norm, that is, a stan- 
dard of judgment. The sense in which natural development is in- 
volved in ethics is that coming to have the virtues depends upon 
habituation, training in good action and right desire, and the educa- 
tion of sensibility. To the individual being habituated, this is some- 
thing that happens; (parental disciplining and guidance and so forth 
are features of the child’s world which are virtually natural in terms 
of presence, constancy, and inescapability). Values and patterns of 





14 Also in book 10 Aristotle takes up again the question of what makes 
people good: is it nature, habit, or teaching? He does assign a role to nature, 
and a plausible one. After ail, people have different natural propensities 
and susceptibilities. However, he leaves the notion of nature unelaborated, 
saying only that the contribution of nature is not up to us (VE 1179b20). 
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choosing and reasoning are transmitted in large part without this 
being a matter of formal instruction. 

One’s mature conception of good depends upon one’s character. 
Aristotle says: 


For each state of character has its own ideas of the noble and the 
pleasant, and perhaps the good man differs from others most by seeing 
the truth in each class of ne being as it were the norm and measure 
of them.: 


Later, in book 4, he adds: 


Therefore we ought to attend to the undemonstrated sayings and opin- 
ions of experienced and older people or of people of practical wisdom 
not less than to demonstrations; because experience has given them an 
eye to see aright.’° 


The practically wise are exemplars. Their wisdom is not just in what 
they can tell us, but in their being, in the kind of life they lead. Recog- 
nizing them as exemplars is not equally open to everyone; those being 
badly habituated and those of bad character are likely to misjudge or 
misdescribe the excellent person. However, the excellent person is 
important as a transmitter of value, in his dealings with others, and 
as an exemplar. His judgment can be reliably deferred to with confi- 
dence, and the health of his personality can be referred to as a living 
example of what a life is like that is pleasing because it is worthwhile 
and good. Such a person is literally a practical norm. 


U 


Nature in the sense of nonrational capacities does have a place 
in ethics in that the acquisition of virtues of character precedes and 
is an enabling condition for virtues of reason. One cannot come to 
possess wisdom, practical or otherwise, unless one’s appetites and 
passions are habituated to agree with what reason understands to be 
true. In this respect there is a developmental feature to coming to 
be in one’s natural state. However, it is not natural, that is to say, it 
is not due to internally originating causality unguided by reason. Nei- 
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ther does violent motion account for it. It is not motion contrary to 
nature, for “neither by nature, then, nor contrary to nature do the 
virtues arise in us; rather we are adapted by nature to receive them, 
and are made perfect by habit.”!” It is nature, however, in the sense 
of complete or perfect rational activity that ethics is primarily about. 
The nonrational capacities subserve the rational, first by bringing us 
into a state where the latter can be exercised, and then by preserving 
that state. “This is why we call temperance (sophrosyne) by this 
name; we imply that it preserves one’s practical wisdom (sodsousa 
ten phronesin).”"® There is a role for reason in coming to have vir- 
tues of character, for although the person being habituated is not 
acquiring habits through the use of reason, those habituating them 
use reason in their judgment of what habits to inculcate and in what 
ways. The virtues of character order nonrational capacities in 
agreement with what reason understands and prevent us from being 

_ oblivious to or disobeying the authority of reason. Virtuous activity 
involving excellences of character is pleasant not as a sensation or 
psychic state but as partially constitutive of our good. It is not expe- 
rienced primarily or essentially as good feeling, but appreciated as 
choiceworthy and absent of conflict or regret. 

There are surely pleasures that are naturally pleasing because 
they are pleasures of our biological nature; pleasures of eating, exer- 
cise, sex, and so forth. The fact that the pleasure of these is not 

- grounded in rational activity is not a reason for regarding them as 
base or inferior. Indeed, Aristotle calls them “necessary pleasures”? 
because they are pleasures of our animal nature. We can deliberate 
about how much to eat and when it is wrong to engage in sex, but 
the enjoyment of eating and sex per se does not depend upon rational 
activity. There are things that we find pleasurable because we “can’t 
help it.” This does not mean we cannot help engaging in the activities 
upon which these pleasures supervene; moral virtue concerns in part 
just this sort of rational regulation. There are foods we enjoy eating 
simply because we have a taste for them, but whether we should 
continue to sit in the kitchen enjoying ourselves while hearing a bur- 
glar noisily searching through our drawers in the bedroom is a matter 


for reason to judge. Hence there are activities that are naturally 
$ + 
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pleasing for us independently of considerations of rational choosing, 
independent of nature in the sense of the well-ordered realization of 
our potentialities, but how they are to figure in a good life does de- 
pend upon reason and choice. The fact that they are natural in a 
very basic sense does not automatically and unconditionally ethically 
validate them. 

` The pleasures of a bad person will seem to him naturally pleas- 
ing; they will even really be to him naturally pleasing. However, this 
is because of the disorder of his character, his realized second nature. 
It is not that these are pleasures that the virtuous person misses out 
on, or forfeits in maintaining his virtue. Rather, because they are 
concomitants of bad activity, these pleasures have no attraction for 
the virtuous person. The good individual has not chosen to forgo 
them. The question of their appeal simply does not arise, since the 
activities they are associated with are precluded by the premises of 
the virtuous person’s practical reasoning. Their appeal is not overrid- 
den; it is silenced.” Aristotle distinguishes between temperance and 
continence on the basis of the claim that the temperate individual 
has “neither excessive nor bad appetites,” whereas the continent 
‘individual has them but exercises restraint. In his discussion of the 
difference between temperance and continence, McDowell says that 
the temperate person “need be no less prone to enjoy physical 
pleasure than the next man.”” However, recognizing what is re- 
quired in a situation, “his clear perception of the requirement insu- 
lates the prospective enjoyment—of which, for a satisfying concep- 
tion of the virtue, we should want him to have a vivid appreciation— 
from engaging his inclinations at all here and now, it does not count 
for him as any reason for acting in that way.” He allows that this 
involves a “high degree of idealization,” and notes that this is not to 





2 See John McDowell's “Are Moral Requirements Hypothetical Impera- 
tives?” in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society Supplementary Volume 
LII (Tisbury: The Compton Press, 1978). McDowell argues that in the virtu- 
ous person’s view of a situation, considerations which for the nonvirtuous 
or weak person have motivational energy are “silenced by the recognized 
requirement.” Virtue does not enable one to weigh-up competing considera- 
tions and get the scales to come out right. Rather, if one really has a virtue, 
what is not in accord with virtue just has no weight at all as a motivational 
influence. 
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be apologized for.“ We are, after all, characterizing virtue. This 
“silencing” (as McDowell calls it) of contrary-to-virtue reasons for 
action surely is an idealization, but it is an appropriate one. At the 
same time, we need to acknowledge that perfect virtue is very rare 
indeed. After all, it seems that a virtuous person might have a con- 
trary-to-virtue desire and see some appeal in its object; that person 
might recognize the pleasure expected from satisfying it, but still not 
be moved to try to do so. It may be that the desire which is not in 
agreement with perfect virtue is not silent, but rather that it has no 
resonance. This agent does not have to struggle to overcome it or 
to override it, since it does not have much motivational energy any- 
way. But it may very well not go unnoticed. This kind of situation 
might be illustrated by cases in which one feels an urge to retail 
some unkind gossip, or in which an appetitive impulse makes its 
presence known, but the agent’s character is sufficiently sound to 
quickly drain the desire of its energy, and it is put out of mind, not 
by repression but by being extinguished or starved of sustenance. 
Virtue may .be genuine and sound without being utterly imper- 
turbable. 

In order to get clearer about what it is like for something to be. 
naturally pleasing, consider health. There is no particular sensation 
` or feeling of good health. When one feels good there is no particular 
feeling that one may experience. Good health, we might say, is the 
normal state of an animal and also brings it into its normal state. In 
. recovering from an illness or injury we return to or come closer to 
our normal state, and it is pleasant to be free of debility and pain. 
The state of ill-health can be painful in a phenomenological way, and 
even if it is not, it can be painful as a cause of fear or anxiety. If an 
unwell person is, as we say, comfortable, it is still not a naturally 
pleasing state to be in. The point here is that what is good healthwise 
is not necessarily or even typically phenomenologically pleasing; but 
it is pleasant. Anyone who has been ill can easily recognize this. It 
is pleasing because it is a good of the organism and a cause of its 
being in its normal state. Lack or loss of a physical or sensory capac- 
ity is painful, even if not phenomenologically, because it represents 
or causes a lack or loss of some good to the individual. We love 
healing and find it pleasant not because of a good feeling that attends 
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it, but because it is a partial or complete restoration of a natural or 
normal state. Or, in saying that we now feel good after healing, what 
is meant is that we are in good health and appreciate that. This is a 
kind of case where a lack is being properly filled, or the body is 
returning to normal. Many kinds of pleasure do not, like this kind, 
“presuppose pain” and can be experienced without their accompa- 
nying the making good of something disordered or lacking. Health 
is more often marked by restoration of capacity or increase in ability 
than by feeling. To be healthy is more a matter of being able to do 
things that ill-health is an obstacle to than it is a matter of having 
certain types of feelings. 

One difference between the normalcy of biological health and 
- the normalcy of good character is that, whereas the latter must be 
achieved through a process of habituation and activity that estab- 
lishes excellences of character, a person might be and remain in good 
health throughout his life. One can start out healthy and through 
good habits and good luck maintain one’s health. A person might 
have a healthy constitution, and such a condition can be to a large 
extent self-maintaining. The individual might be less vulnerable to 
illness, heal quickly, and so forth. Health can be a cause of health 
from the beginning in a way that excellences of character cannot be 
a cause of excellences of character from the beginning. Aristotle’ 
does say at the end of book 10 that nature, teaching, and habit each 
have a role in making us good. Now as “nature’s part evidently does 
not depend on us, but as a result of some divine causes is present in 
_ those who are truly fortunate,” one’s natural constitution can be the 
cause of being more or less apt to acquire the virtues. However, 
acquisition of them is still needed. Aristotle makes it plain that the 
ethical virtues are not natural in the sense of being in someone “any- 
way,” fully formed and perfect. 


For all men think each type of character belongs to its possessors in 
some sense by nature; for from the very moment of birth we are just 
or fitted for self-control or brave or have the other moral qualities; but 
yet we seek something else as that which is good in the strict sense— 
we seek for the presence of such qualities i in another way.” 
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Virtue in the strict sense requires practical wisdom, an understanding 
of good and deliberative excellence. Natural virtue can dispose, but 
moral virtue is part of intentional choice and rational appreciation of 
good. Excellences of character have to be brought about in order to 
bring the individual as an agent into his normal state. Health can be 
present all along as a cause in a way that ethical virtues cannot. 

The person in ill-health or with addictions finds things that are 
not healthy pleasing. He is naturally pleased by what is not good, or 
what is not enjoyed by those in normal health, and this is analogous 
to the bad character being pleased by bad actions. But this just 
shows that there are bad pleasures, not that what is good is subjec- 
tive. Ill-health can create dependencies: constantly operating causes 
that distance our condition from what is normal. We May enjoy satis- - 
fying the dependencies, but cannot, if we have understanding, enjoy 
having them. Someone might hate his addiction or at least hate hav- 
ing it, but find pleasure in satisfying it. The pleasure may be quite 
regular because the addiction frequently compels the indulgent be- 
havior, and there are respects in which it feels good to satisfy the 
craving or meet the need of the addiction. But it can be painful to 
be pleased in that way. At the same time, even if it is painful to be 
pleased in that way, an addiction can be difficult to overcome be- 
cause the individual may to some extent identify with it. One’s con- 
ception of who one is can come to include one’s addiction, and it is 
hard to give it up because it would be giving up part of oneself. - 
Someone who thinks of himself as a drinker or as a smoker, for 
example, has the habit integrated into his second nature in a self- 
conscious way. This is not because he finds the addiction or its 
associated behaviors particularly admirable or worthwhile; it is be- 
cause he regards his need as part of who he is and not ae as some- 
thing he happens to have. 

In the context of character the analogue to physical pain would 
be conflict or regret. These are often experienced even where one 
makes the kind of identification just described. The identification 
may not motivate forcing out either the bad habit or the pain of 
having it. The analogue to debility or ill-health which is not felt is 
vice or self-deception, which would be painful if genuinely recog- 
nized, and in any case these are not goods and are not naturally 
pleasing. They can no more be rightly enjoyed as choiceworthy than 
disease or physical defect; and like them, they inhibit our being 
brought into our natural state. One ethically significant point about 
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this is that it is not that the bad person should be pained upon genu- 
ine acknowledgment of his badness, but that he will be. If he 
achieves an understanding of his vice, if he is not so fixed in it that 
he cannot recognize it as vice, he will regret it. It may be such an 
entrenched feature of character that the person has the sense (per- 
haps rightly) that there is not much prospect of changing it, or as a 
symptom of self-love the characteristic is accepted and there is no 
effort to disown it. Here it is not a matter of loving the characteristic, 
but loving the self that has it, that stands in the way of being moti- 
vated to change. Acknowledgment of it, however, is a necessary 
motivational starting point. For a rational being, being brought into 
its natural state is an achievement of its own rational causality. A 
virtue, in its being fixed, is a kind of constant causation, a realized 
‘ entrenched disposition to engage in a certain kind of activity. This 
activity is both judged by reason to be good activity and it is pleasur- 
able, again not as a sensation, but in the appreciation of its choice- 
worthiness. 


Il 


So far the discussion of pleasure has connected it with some 
fairly abstract considerations about human nature and activity. At 
this point it will be useful to make some more specific remarks about 
how the pleasure of virtue differs from other kinds. 

First, the pleasure of an excellence of character is not tied to a 
particular want. One can experience pleasure from seeing the 
fireworks display because one wanted to see it, and that want is 
satisfied in the witnessing. It can be a matter of indifference to the 
person who did not have the antecedent want. It may not be; he may 
enjoy it. However, the manner in which a virtue is pleasing to its 
possessor does not depend upon a particular antecedent desire. 

Second, some pleasures cannot be repeated. As Gosling ob- 
serves, telling someone some excellent news can be pleasurable, but 
there is no pleasure in repeating the news over and over again.” You 





8 J. C. B. Gosling, Pleasure and Desire (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1969), 65. There is a difference between doing something over and over 
again, and doing something from a stable disposition. A person may regu- 
larly act justly or generously, and find it pleasing, but this is a quite different 
kind of case from telling and retelling good news. In the former, what is 
enjoyed is the well-ordered activity of one’s virtues; the cause of the enjoy- 
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can be and remain pleased for those who received the news with joy. 
But there is an episode of especial pleasure or excitement in origi- 
nally delivering the news. There is good feeling involved in this in a 
way that there is not a kind of good feeling involved in having or 
exercising a virtue. Appreciating the good of something is a manner 
of finding it pleasing. However, it is a manner of being pleased quite 
different from a satisfaction contigent upon a particular desire. Sup- 
pose the news is that of your friend’s promotion and he is hearing it- 
for the first time from you. You may continue to be pleased for him 
but this is not at all the same thing as repeatedly finding pleasure in 
reporting the news again and again. It may well be because of your 
own virtues, your own real concern for your friend’s good, that you 
enjoy telling him. This is exactly the kind of situation that for people 
lacking virtue motivates envy or animosity. In fact, it seems that 
envy and animosity have a more distinct phenomenology than appre- ` 
ciating the good of something or another’s success. They can agitate 
and aggravate us; the feeling of injury or ill-will may be very bother- 
some. On the other hand, the sense that what has been done is fair 
or appropriate often does not have associated with it a particular 
feeling. (In this respect, it is like good health.) 

Also related to this is the fact that action done from virtue is 
causally explained by the agent’s appreciation of the action being an 
ethically sound thing to do. This need not (indeed, typically does 
not) involve the agent thinking of the act under a specific “virtue 
sortal,” such as, “I should do the courageous thing; X is courageous; 
I should do X.” However, in the sizing up of situations, the agent 
judges in accordance with conceptions informed by his virtues. 
Hence the agent is acting from what are recognized to be good rea- 
sons, and reasons that in the situation count as ethical requirements. 

If one’s virtues are imperfect, there can be enjoyment of the fact 
that one saw the thing through, that one did the right thing. This 
can be experienced as a kind of relief—relief that one overcame the 
susceptibility to fail to act rightly. In becoming virtuous this certainly 
happens; there is pleasure in one’s recognition that judgment and 
resolve did not yield to an inclination or tendency to do what is 
contrary to virtue. This is satisfaction in the resolution of an internal 





ment is both more stable and more closely related to human good than in 
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conflict, and not simply a matter of a want being satisfied. The desire 
to be a certain sort of agent is a different kind of desire than an 
occurrent or even dispositional desire to have or do or experience 
some particular thing. It is a want associated with a conception or 
judgment of what sort of person it is worthwhile to be; it is a want 
associated with a concern to have a certain kind of enduring dis- 
position. 

There are pleasures, such as sharing memories, that (unlike de- 
livering good news) can be repeated. If the repetition is not so fre- 
quent as to become tedious, it can regularly uplift one’s mood and 
divert one from present cares. However, to some extent the quality 
of the pleasure depends upon the character of the deeds and experi- 
ences recalled. Many memories are painful because of the disap- 
pointment, shame, or remorse associated with them. Furthermore, 
there is a difference between feeding one’s self-importance or im- 
modesty by recollection, and taking pride or satisfaction in events 
and deeds from one’s past. One kind of pleasure to be found in 
remembering is the appreciation that one is not “like that” anymore. 
The memory is, in this way, both painful (as a reminder of some 
weakness or vice) and pleasurable (as an affirmation of the values 
one now endorses with real commitment). 


IV 


There is a sense in which it is correct to say that on the Aristote- 
lian view we just are what we enjoy. There is not an experiencing 
subject, neutrally “there,” which might choose to have these or those 
pleasures as states, remaining just the same ‘subject through the 
changes in states. Because pleasure is consequent to and a perfec- 
tion of activity, it is the activities that “make” the pleasures, and the 
activities are determinative of the subject. They are the exercises of 
realized capacities, and the subject is not an unchanging self underly- 
ing the capacities. One’s valuing of the objects of one’s activities, 
and those activities themselves, are not separable from what is found 
pleasurable and are not just states of the agent, but are integral fea- 
tures of one’s character. The enjoyment is both a completion of the 
activity and a judgment that it is worthwhile to continue to engage 
in it. This is the depth of Aristotle’s claim early on, in book 2, that 
“we must take as a sign of states of character the pleasure or pain 
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that ensues on acts”;”’ that “moral excellence is concerned with plea- 
sures and pains”;™” and’ of his connecting pleasure and pain with the 
objects of choice.*! Hence “to feel delight and pain rightly or wrongly 
has no small effect on our actions.”?? These are the early suggestions 
that pleasures and pains are intimately connected with activity and 
valuing. In the discussion of habituation, pleasure and pain figure 
mainly in terms of their function in shaping character. In books 7 
and 10 of the Ethics, Aristotle formulates the theses of philosophical 
psychology that are the bases of the earlier claims. Pleasure is a 
form of value judgment, not simply something one can make a judg- 
ment about.” To enjoy acting well is to affirm one’s activity as good 
activity: to judge being an agent of it as good. -Aristotle does not 
explicitly make this point, but it is surely an element of his overall 
view. The appreciation of an activity, registered in the pleasurable 
consciousness of it, is a motive that strengthens the disposition to 
engage in that activity. What he does say related to this is that “each 
class of things is better judged of and brought to precision by those 
who engage in the activity with pleasure”;*‘ and “the pleasures inten- 
sify the activities, and what intensifies a thing is proper to it.” The 
examples he gives are doing geometry, listening to music, and build- 
ing. The same claim, however, is plausible with respect to virtuous 
activity. We can distinguish between the pleaure of acting well and 
the pleasure of having a good time. For the person for whom good 
action is naturally pleasing, the pleasure of it can heighten attention 
to what makes it good and reinforce the characteristic which is the 
cause of it. This fits with Aristotle’s claims early on about who is 
the appropriate audience for lectures on ethics and why.” Jonathan 
Lear writes: 


The point of the Nicomachean Ethics is not to persuade us to be good 
or to show us how to behave well in the various circumstances in life: 
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it is to give people who are already leading a happy, virtuous life insight 
into the nature of their own souls. The aim of the Ethics is to offer its 
readers self-understanding, not persuasion or advice.*” 


Only the person who has good character is suited to understand fully 
the nature of that goodness, and his understanding of it is pleasur- 
able. As such, it is a reinforcing affirmation of what makes it good. 
This does not mean that there is any special delight that is caused 
by good action in the sense that because’of acting well one thinks, 
“Now there’s something I'd really enjoy doing again.” When Aristotle 
says that for the virtuous agent it is pleasing to act well, he means 
that the agent acts willingly from an established habit, from second 
nature. The action is not forced, contrary to the agent’s own acquired 
tendencies. “Habits are also pleasant; for as soon as a thing has 
become habitual, it is virtually natural; habit is a thing not unlike 
nature.” Acting “naturally” does not have associated with it any 
particular feelings of pleasure that are counterparts to the unpleas- 
antness of acting contrary to one’s characteristic dispositions. 

This manner of deeply connecting activity with pleasure and 
with what reason asserts to be good enables us to avoid the sort of 
muddle John Stuart Mill got into in his attempt to preserve qualitative 
distinctions among pleasures while insisting that, in the end, the 
criteria for these distinctions were people’s preferences. The source 
of this muddle is his insistence that only pleasure is desirable for its 
own sake and as an end, leaving him with no resource with which to 
ascertain the values of activities, purposes, and pleasures except 
what people in fact prefer. The problematic feature of his empiricism 
is not so much a matter of taking pleasure to be a sensation, but of 
what sort of criteria are appropriate for ascertaining the values of 
pleasures. He had to make this a comparative matter, in such a way 
that “of two pleasures, if there be one to which all or almost all who 
have experience of both give a decided preference, irrespective of 
any feeling of moral obligation to prefer it, that is the more desirable 
pleasure.” He did try to show that what turn out to be superior 
pleasures involve the employment of “higher faculties.” He was 
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not, however, on the terms he set for himself, able to succeed in 
showing what made for the rightness of the judgment of those with 
experience. Moreover, this approach seems to require acquaintance 
with a range of pleasures it is plausible to regard as bad, and not just 
lesser. It could be argued that notions of what is better could be 
passed on as part of the accumulated wisdom of humankind. He 
does say of “the whole past duration of the human species” that 
“during all that time mankind have been learning by experience the 
tendencies of actions; on which experience all the prudence as well 
as all the morality of life are dependent.” Even supposing that 
judgments of preference could be transmitted—the “experiment” not 
needing to be repeated in each individual’s experience—the view is 
still unsatisfactory. For one thing, it either relies on optimism about 
what people’s preferences will be, optimism that indeed they will 
prefer arts and sciences, the beauties of nature, and virtue to indo- 
lence, dog fights, degrading others, and so forth; or it tacitly relies on 
the sort of normative conception of human capacities that would 
need to be defended on terms Mill does not permit himself. In On 
Liberty, Mill says that he regards “utility as the ultimate appeal on 
all ethical questions; but it must be utility in the largest sense, 
grounded on the permanent interests of man as a progressive be- 
ing.” However, it is doubtful that the identity of these interests is 
determinable by checking people’s preferences. Good judgment 
about what is choiceworthy as an end or an activity is not, in the 
end, traceable to preferences, the weight of which is independent of 
any comprehension of ethical good. Mill’s ethical naturalism is em- ` 
pirical naturalism and not naturalism according to which nature is a 
basis of ideals appropriate to humans given their constitution. For 
him naturalism is contrasted with apriorism or transcendentalism; 
that is its point and putative strength. However, the character of his 
empiricism is such that considerations about human nature are not 
normative in the sense of giving content to ideals. The naturalistic 
data are preferences, which are explanatorily prior to claims about 
human excellence or what is a good life. Even virtue, which Mill 
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allows is good for its own sake, is such on account of its being condu- 
cive to pleasure. He says: 


There was no original desire of it, or motive to it, save its conducive- 
ness to pleasure, and especially to protection from pain. But through 
the association thus formed it may be felt a good in itself, and desired 
as such with as great intensity as any other good.“ 


It can have no independent desirability because of the reduction of 
good to pleasure. Thus the closing-off of a conception of a virtue as 
an enabling condition or constitutive feature of a good identifiable in 
terms other than essentially hedonistic ones. 

Mill and Aristotle both regard virtue as desirable for its own 
sake. Given Mill’s criterion for desirability, however, this is not be- 
cause it is naturally pleasing in anything like the Aristotelian sense; 
virtuous activity is not pleasing because it is an actualization of one’s 
natural state. On Mill’s account, we find that virtue is pleasurable, 
that it can be one of the components of happiness. It has, however, 
no special status with respect to that, and one’s happiness could, in 
theory, be complete and durable without it. It is not a necessary 
condition of happiness, because happiness is not a (normatively) nor- 
mal condition that has (normatively) specific requirements. Not 
allowing the functional normativity that Aristotle insisted upon, Mill 
had to characterize the desirability of virtue in terms of its yielding 
one of the qualitatively superior pleasures. However, the distinction 
between the superior and the inferior is, in the end, a matter of pref- 
erence. 

Concerning this, Mill has the following to say: 


It is better to be a human being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied; better 
to be Socrates dissatisfied than a fool satisfied. And if the fool, or the 
pig, are of a different opinion, it is because they only know their own 
side of the question. The other party to the comparison knows both 
sides. 


The point he is making, though, is explained quite differently than 
the similar-sounding point Aristotle makes in the following passage. 


The fact, too, that a friend is different from a flatterer seems to make 
it plain that pleasure is not a good or that pleasures are different in 
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kind. . . . And no one would choose to live with the intellect of a child 
throughout his life, however much he were to be pleased at the things 
that children are pleased at. 


Aristotle’s explanation is in terms of the good that is the cause of the 
pleasure. Mill’s is in terms of strength of preference. The pleasure 
of the “higher” faculties have no independently assessable claim on 
the structure or character of our desires. 

For Aristotle, what is good can be an object of desire. Habitua- 
tion can orient desire in such a way that good action is pleasing, and 
thus an appetitive disposition to perform good action is established. 
However, the good of the action is not fully explicable in terms of its 
being pleasant or its bringing about pleasure for others. On the terms 
of Aristotle’s normative naturalism, the good for a being is pleasing 
to it, is enjoyed or appreciated. On the terms of Mill’s naturalism, 
what is good is ascertained on the basis of what in fact is found 
pleasing. Aristotle’s approach explicates what makes a characteristic ` 
a virtue. Mill has little to say about this except that a disposition 
counts as a virtue insofar as it is a disposition to promote utility. 
That might seem adequate, except that utility is wide open to deter- 
mination on the basis of preferences. Of course Mill would recognize 
honesty, courage, and justice, for example, as virtues. However, he 
does not avail himself of the normative functional resources required 
to show how it is no accident or mere causal regularity that they are 
virtues. Aristotle’s strategy can explain this in terms of what we are, 
and it can explain our finding them pleasing on the same grounds. 
Neither is a matter of what we happen to find pleasing. 

Even Kant, who sought to drive empiricism from ethics and from 
moral psychology, retained the basically empiricist conception of 
pleasure. Pleasure is a feeling, a matter of sensibility; and it is in the 
idea of happiness that “all inclinations are summed up.”*” It is ratio- 
nal to pursue happiness; indeed, Kant argues that it is “at least indi- 
rectly a duty.” Happiness is not, however, a condition of us as 
rational beings; it is a condition of the empirical, phenomenal side of 
the Kantian dualism. Moreover, Kant’s understanding of hedonism is 
egoistic. This is not a problem for Kant’s ethics since he interprets 
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ethics as a matter of duties, and he explicates duties as having an a 
priori ground. But whereas his empirical psychological theses are 
not inconsistent with his ethical theses, the former remain tethered 
to a conception of pleasure that is less than convincing, even di- 
vorced from its egoist feature. 


Vv 


In book 7 of the Ethics Aristotle says that 


not all pleasures have an end different from themselves, but only the 
pleasure of persons who are being led to the perfecting of their nature. 
This is why it is not right to say that pleasure is perceptible process, 
but it should rather be called activity of the natural state, and instead 
of “perceptible’ ‘unimpeded”.” 


If one is not yet firm in good habits, the pleasure of acting well is 
more independent of the voluntary activity than when one is both 
firm in good habits and has practical wisdom. That is, part of 
habituation is educating a person to see that there is pleasure in 
acting certain ways, though because the dispositions to act those 
ways are not yet second nature, the pleasure is not yet ingredient in 
the activity. Our appetitive nature is ordered before our rationality, 
and in being led to a right ordering we are motivated by pleasure and 
pain. Pleasure has an end here in the sense that it is in the service 
of establishing a virtuous characteristic. In a nature which is per- 
fected, the pleasures are just part of good activity and have no other 
end than being a feature of the individual’s natural state: something 
desirable because good. Furthermore, five lines below the passage 
quoted above, Aristotle says that 


neither practical wisdom nor any state of being is impeded by the plea- 
sure arising from it; it is foreign pleasures that impede, for the plea- 
sures arising from thinking and learning will make us think and learn 
all the more.” 


Pleasure is a concomitant of the activity of something in its natu- 
ral state, and it is unimpeded in the sense that the activity is not 
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obstructed by defect (as in incontinence, for example). The pleasure 
is a symptom of good activity, not its end and not something that 
could interfere with the activity in the sense of our interest shifting 
away from the activity to pleasure. It is the activity that we enjoy, 
not something that it brings about. This is why actions expressing 
virtue “please lovers of what is fine and are pleasant in themselves. ”®! 
A life of virtue “has no further need of pleasure as a sort of adventi- 
tious charm, but has pleasure in itself.” One way to put the point 
of passages such as these is that if one is leading a life of good 
activity, and as such a life that is naturally pleasing, then there is no 
reason to seek to be in another state. An individual who pursues a 
life of pleasure is not in the equilibrium of the natural state and must 
seek what he takes to be good through change of state in order to 
go on experiencing pleasure. Unlike the virtuous person, he does 
not have pleasure as a consequence of the very activity of some of 
his constitutive capacities. It is something he must seek. So his 
activity has pleasure äs an end apart from the activity and as a prod- 
uct of it. Consequently, the activity is a means to something else and 
it is not desirable for its own sake. On the other hand, the constant 
causation of well-ordered dispositions is pleasing in itself. The good 
person realizes good in his being; it is not some thing or state of 
affairs that he brings about. 


Life is desirable, and particularly so for good men, because to them 
existence is good and pleasant (for they are pleased at the conscious- 
ness of the presence in them of what is in itself good).™ 


This passage comes in the middle of Aristotle’s explanation of why a 
good person needs friends, and friends who are good. It is a partial 
expression of his view that the being of good individuals, the activity 
of being what they are, is in itself pleasant. Again, they need not 
seek pleasure; they need not seek to be in any state other than the 
natural state they have brought themselves into. 

On this sort of conception of pleasure, the agent is not in a state 
of being pleased only when the relevant activity is being engaged in. 
Good activity brings one into the normal state, and being in that state 
is enjoyed. It is not just episodes of acting from good dispositions 
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which are pleasurable. The virtuous agent enjoys being that sort of 
person, for his own sake, and his excellences are an enduring cause 
of finding it pleasing to be like that. The stability of virtue is the 
ground of stable self-enjoyment. Again, this is not a matter of a 
feeling or sensation being continuous. It is experienced or registered 
as warranted affirmation of the agent’s conception of value. Occa- 
sions of acting well may not, as discrete episodes, be particularly 
pleasant; doing justly or acting courageously plainly can be such as 
not to be enjoyed in any phenomenological way. But the agent’s 
approval of them is not primarily affective anyway. It is not just the 
acts that are the ground or cause of the pleasure; it is also the endur- 
ing state of the agent that enables him to act that way. The actions 
themselves may be enjoyed, as when one takes pleasure in being 
generous, altruistic, or returning a favor. Or one may find it delightful 
to raise a child, particularly enjoying certain features of it in the do- 
ing. Other features of childrearing or actions that it involves may not 
be pleasant (for instance, disciplining), even though they are 
recognized as right. One can enjoy being a good parent while finding 
some of its requirements onerous or unpleasant. 

Even another person’s virtue can be naturally pleasing for us, 
if we are good. We can appreciate someone else’s excellences as 
realizations of human good and wish to participate with him in sus- 
taining his virtue. This is part of Aristotle’s account of perfect friend- 
ship and it fits in smoothly with his accounts of virtue, pleasure, and 
good. Friendship is an activity; and perfect friendship is the joint 
activity of good individuals loving each other for their own sake: 
loving the good realized in and by them. In this sense, though, “it is 
natural that such friendships should be infrequent.” They are also 
the normal state for human beings. Normal, but not typical, however, 
as perfect health is normal but not typical. This is another example 
of how what is naturally pleasing for a human being involves a cogni- 
tive dimension. We find pleasure in another person’s excellences or 
in his well-being as a matter of appreciating what we understand to 
be good. This good is neither egoist nor hedonist good, and the 
appreciation is a concomitant of rational judgment. In this respect, 
even our taking pleasure in the good of another is activity of a sort, 
since it depends upon how our capacities are disposed and exercised. 
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HENRY OF GHENT AND THE TWILIGHT 
OF DIVINE ILLUMINATION 


ROBERT PASNAU 


Tx arrival in medieval western Europe of Aristotle’s most pro- 
found works, including the Physics, the Metaphysics, and the De an- 
ima, brought on revolutionary changes in thirteenth-century thought, 
and marked a high point in the history of Western philosophy. How- 
- ever, the growing influence of Aristotle came at the expense of a 
family of doctrines that. were deeply entrenched in pre-scholastic, 
Augustinian-oriented thought. In particular, the growing dominance 
of the Aristotelian theory of cognition quickly made the Augustinian 
theory of divine illumination (hereafter, “TDI”)) seem superfluous. 
Naturally, not everyone approved of such changes. We can see an 
instance of the conservative backlash in a letter written in 1285 by 
the Franciscan John Peckham, himself a noted. philosopher. 


A. Ido not in any way disapprove of philosophical studies, insofar 
as they serve theological mysteries, but I do disapprove of irreverent 
innovations in language, introduced within the last twenty years into 
the depths of theology against philosophical truth and to the detriment 
of the Fathers, whose positions are disdained and openly held in con- 
tempt. : 


Continuing, Peckham criticizes the doctrine 


which fills the entire world with wordy quarrels, weakening and de- ° 
stroying with all its strength what Augustine teaches concerning the 
eternal rules and the unchangeable light, the faculties of the soul, the 
seminal reasons included in matter, and innumerable questions of the 
same kind.’ 


Peckham goes on to invoke not just the Church Fathers in defense 
of the tradition, but also “the philosophers,” among whom he 
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presumably includes Aristotle. Nonetheless it is clear that his target 
in this letter is the Aristotelian movement that was challenging tradi- 
tional Christian philosophical doctrines. Many of those doctrines had 
been given their original form by Augustine and were being defended 
in that form by Franciscans such as Alexander of Hales and Bonaven- 
ture in the thirteenth century. Foremost among those who were in- 

troducing the “irreverent innovations” was Thomas Aquinas, whom 
Peckham almost surely had in mind. His reference to “the last twenty 
years” covers the period of Aquinas’s most important writing and the 
establishment of his reputation. Further, all three of the specific 
doctrines which Peckham mentions are ones on which Aquinas did 
hold controversial views.” 

The first doctrine Peckham mentions as being under attack is of 
undoubtedly the TDI, according to which human beings are illumi- 
nated by “the unchangeable light” so as to attain the “eternal rules.”? 
This language of light and illumination is of course most closely asso- 
ciated with Augustine, but it permeates the entire Christian medieval 
tradition. Until Aquinas’s time the TDI had played a prominent role 
in all the most influential medieval theories of knowledge, including 
those of Anselm, Albert the Great, Roger Bacon, and, especially, Bon- 
aventure. However, by the beginning of the fourteenth century the 
theory had fallen out of fashion.* Indeed, the three best philosophers 





? Aquinas had completed the Summa. contra gentiles in 1264 and had 
begun writing his Summa theologiae in 1266. For further discussion of this 
letter of Peckham’s see Gilson, History, 359-60 and James Weisheipl, Friar 
Thomas d'Aquino: His Life, Thought, and Work (London: Doubleday, 1974), 
288-9. 

3 Compare Bonaventure: “Everything that is cognized with certainty is 
cognized in the light of the eternal reasons”; St. Bonaventure, Quaestiones 
disputatae de scientia Christi (hereafter, “De scientia Christi”), q. 4 resp., 
in Bonaventure, Opera Omnia, vol. 5 (Rome: Quaracchi, 1882-1902), 22b. 

“For surveys of various aspects of the doctrine see Camille Bérubé, 
“Olivi, critique de Bonaventure et d'Henri de Gand” in Studies Honoring 
I.C. Brady (St. Bonaventure, N.Y.: Franciscan Institute, 1976); Martin Grab- 
mann, Der Gétiliche Grund menschlicher Wahrheitserkenntnis nach Au- 
gustine und Thomas von Aquin (Münster: Aschendorff, 1924); Steven Mar- 
rone, William of Auvergne and Robert Grosseteste: New Ideas of Truth in 
the Early Thirteenth Century (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1983); 
Joseph Owens, “Faith, ideas, illumination, and experience” in The Cam- 
bridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1982); Jean Rohmer, “La théorie de Tillumination dans l'école 
franciscaine, de Alexandre de Halés à Jean Peckam,” Archives d'Histoire 
Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age 3 (1928). 
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of the scholastic period—Aquinas, John Duns Scotus, and William 
Ockham—would all reject the theory in its standard form. Even by 
1285 supporters of the TDI such as Peckham were evidently feeling 
rather defensive (as in A). It seems entirely plausible to attribute 
this. attitude, in large part, to the influence of Aquinas's views on 
human knowledge. 


I 


From his earliest writings on, Aquinas had opposed the TDI.’ The 
argument which he regularly relies on begins by distinguishing God’s 
ordinary moving and directing of the created world from an additional, 
special influence. In the first way, God sustains every single action 
that takes place in the created world, including the human act of know- 
ing. God both gives creatures the form through which they act and, 
as the First Mover, moves them to act. So in a sense human beings 
cannot know anything without divine help. This is not to say, however, 
that further extraordinary assistance is needed: 


B. It must be said that for the cognition of anything true a human 
being needs divine help in this way: that the intellect is moved by God 
to its act. But one does not need a new illumination added onto natural 
illumination in order to cognize the truth in connection with all things, 
but only in connection with those that exceed natural cognition.® 


When confronted with passages from Augustine claiming that all 
knowledge requires a divine illumination, Aquinas (rather implausi- 
bly) interprets Augustine as referring to this first, everyday sort of 
assistance.’ However, the existence of this sort of divine help is 





5 In addition to the passages cited in the text below, see St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Scriptum in quattuor libros Sententiarum (hereafter, “Sent.” I, 
d. 17, q. 2, a. 1; O, d. 28, q 1, a 5 (Parma, 1856); St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Quodlibeta 10.4.1 (Rome: Marietti, 1956). 

ê «Sic igitur dicendum est quod ad cognitionem cuiuscumque veri, 
homo indiget auxilio divino ut intellectus a Deo moveatur ad suum actum. 
Non autem indiget ad cognoscendum veritatem in omnibus, nova illustrati- 
one superaddita naturali illustrationi; sed in quibusdam, quae excedunt natu- 
ralem cognitionem”; Summa theologiae (hereafter, “ST”) I-Hae, q. 109, a. 1, 
c. (Rome: Marietti, 1950-1953). 

7 See, e.g., ST I-Ie, q. 109, a. 1, ad 2; St. Thomas Aquinas, Super 
Boetium De Trinitate (hereafter, “SBDT”) q.1, a.l, ad 2 (Vatican: Leonine 
Commission, 1992). 
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consistent with claiming that the soul is adequate for perceiv- 
ing truth. 


C. Hence just as other natural active powers conjoined to their passive 
[counterparts] suffice for natural operations, so also the soul, pos- 
sessing active and passive power in itself, suffices for the perception 
of truth.® 


It belongs to the very nature of the rational soul, Aquinas claims, to 
know certain kinds of truths—namely those we can come to know 
through sensible things.? Other truths, such as future contingents 
and truths of faith that transcend the faculty of reason, cannot be 
naturally known. Any knowledge of that sort requires an additional 
special illumination—prophecy, in other words, or revelation. 
Aquinas’s position would win out in the long run. However, the 
most immediate effect of his challenge to the TDI was to provoke a 
renewed effort in the last quarter of the thirteenth century to find a 
firm philosophical basis for Augustine’s theory of knowledge. The 
writer. who made the most sustained and original effort in this respect 
is Henry of Ghent (d. 1293), a Parisian master and the most influential 
thinker in the years between Aquinas’s death and John Duns Scotus’s 
emergence at the very end of the thirteenth century. Henry is particu- 
larly interesting because although he accepted large parts of Aqui- 
nas’s theory of cognition, he sharply took issue with Aquinas’s repudi- 
ation of the Tor It is in this context that we must read the 





? “Unde'sicut aliae potentiae activae naturales suis passivis coniunctae 
sufficiunt ad naturales operationes, ita etiam anima habens in se potentiam 
activam et passivam sufficit ad perceptionem veritatis”; SBDT I-Ilae, 
q. 1, a. 1, c. 

3 “Sic igitur intellectus humanus habet aliquam formam, scilicet ipsum 
intelligibile lumen, quod est de se sufficiens ad quaedam intelligibilia cog- 
noscenda: ad ea scilicet in quorum notitiam per sensibilia possumus de- 
venire”; ST I-Lae, q. 109,.a. 1, c. 

10 “Quaedam vero sunt ad quae praedicta principia non se extendunt, 
sicut sunt ea quae sunt fidei, facultatem rationis excedentia, et futura contin- 
gentia, et alia huiusmodi; et haec cognoscere mens humana non potest nisi 
divinitus novo lumine illustretur, superaddito lumini naturali”; SBDT I—Iae, 
q 1, a. 1, c. Earlier in this question, Aquinas cites first principles of reason- 
ing 'and conclusions drawn from those principles as examples of truths 
which can be known naturally. These examples are consistent with the 
general position quoted in the previous note, since even first principles are 
acquired only through contact with sensible things. 
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magnificent opening chapters of Henry’s Summa quaestionum ordi- 
nariarum.” 

Henry was, as we shall see, clearly aware that there is no obvi- 
ous way of synthesizing the Augustinian and Aristotelian theories of 
cognition. As he at least implicitly recognized, a place needs to be 
made for the TDI in any Aristotelian theory of cognition. This is 
especially so for Aquinas’s theory of cognition. The central difficulty 
in reconciling the TDI with Aquinas’s account is that Aquinas attri- 
butes to human beings an unqualified ability (at least theoretically) to 
understand the material world. He writes that “if the human intellect 
comprehends the substance of some thing—for instance a stone or 
a triangle—then no intelligible aspect of that thing will exceed the 
capacity of human reason.” And in another place: “Our intellect is 
naturally suited to understand all sensible and corporeal things.”!* It 
is not surprising, given these claims, that Aquinas rejects the TDI as 
Augustine had formulated it, and allows divine illumination only in 
exceptional cases of prophecy and revelation. With respect to knowl- 





Henry of Ghent, Summa quaestionum ordinarium (Paris, 1520; re- 
print, St. Bonaventure, N.Y.: Franciscan Institute, 1953). References to 
Summa a. 34 and to the Quodlibeta are to the new edition: Henrici de 
Gandavo Opera Omnia vol. 27 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1979—). After these open- 
ing articles of the Summa, strangely enough, Henry says scarcely anything 
more about divine ilumination—neither in the Summa nor in his Quodlibe- 
tal Questions—even when he undertakes detailed discussions of the cogni- 
tive process (as in Quodlibet 4.7, 4.8, 4.21, 5.14, and Summa 58.2). The only 
significant exception to this is a brief discussion in Quodlibet 9.15, written 
much later. Hence these early articles of the Summa contain Henry’s most 
considered judgment on the TDI. Because they are so early, and because 
Henry only rarely mentions the TDi in his later work, it is natural to wonder 
whether these questions really represent Henry’s mature, definitive thought 
on the subject. (On this subject see Raymond Macken, “La théorie de Pilum- 
ination divine dans la philosophie d'Henri de Gand,” Recherches de théologie 
ancienne et médiévale 39 (1972): 82—112; Steven Marrone, Truth and Scien- 
tific Knowledge in the Thought of Henry of Ghent (Cambridge: Medieval 
Academy of America, 1985); Jean Paulus, Henri de Gand: Essai sur les 
tendances de sa métaphysiques (Paris: Vriri, 1938).) I will not try to answer 
that question one way or another. Instead I want to consider these argu- 
ments on their own, simply to try to understand the philosophical position 
in them. 

12 “Unde si intellectus humanus, alicuius rei substantiam comprehendit, 
puta lapidis vel trianguli, nullum intelligibilium illius rei facultatem humanae 
rationis excedet”; St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa contra gentiles (hereafter, 
“SC@") I, 3 (15) (Rome: Marietti, 1961-1967). 

. intellectus noster natus sit intelligere omnes res sensibiles et 
corp orales . . - ”; St. Thomas Aquinas, Sentencia libri de anima (hereafter, 
“MmDA”) 3.1.140- 1 (Paris: Vrin, 1984). See also C and note 9 above. 
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edge of this world, Aquinas’s account seems to dispel any need for a 
special illumination. 

Henry thinks he can show that the apparent superfluousness of 
the TDI is merely apparent, and that there are good epistemological 
reasons for maintaining the theory.’ He does, however, concede 
something to the TDI!’s critics: divine illumination is not required for 
all knowledge, but only for pure knowledge—or knowledge of the 
pure truth (veritas syncera). 

D. It should be said absolutely, therefore, that there is nothing con- 

cerning which a human being can have pure truth by acquiring an ap- 


prehension [notitiam] of it through merely natural means. Such truth 
can be had only through the divine light’s illumination." 


Henry is likely to have had Aquinas in mind in these early questions, 
written so soon after Aquinas’s death. This is particularly clear in 
the following passage, which criticizes unnamed opponents for de- 
fending a conjunction of views—views.that were explicitly endorsed 
by Aquinas. i 
E. Hence it is clear that they do wrong who [i] claim that first princi- 
ples and rules of speculative matters are a kind of impressions from 
the rules of eternal truth and who [ii] along with this do not claim that 
any impression or informing is brought about in our concepts by the 
eternal light other than that alone which is brought about by a likeness 
[specie] taken from a thing with the help of a natural innate light.’ 


We have already seen Aquinas defend the second of these two claims 
(B,C). He makes the first claim in his Quodlibetal Questions, where 
he gives an affirmative answer to the question “whether it is in the 

. first truth that the intellective soul cognizes everything that it cog- 
nizes.” 1 





14 “Absolute ergo dicendum quod homo synceram veritatem de nulla 
re habere potest ex puris naturalibus eius notitiam acquirendo: sed solum 
illustratione luminis divini”; Ghent, Summa 1.2; 8rM. 

18 “Unde patet quod peccant qui ponunt quod prima principia et regulae 
speculabilium sunt impressiones quaedam a regulis veritatis aeternae: et 
cum hoc non ponunt aliquam aliam impressionem fieri aut informationem 
in nostris conceptibus a luce aeterna: quam illam solam quae fit a specie a 
re accepta adiutorio lucis naturalis ingenitae”; Ghent, Summa 1.3; 10vG. . 

16 “But we can cognize nothing of the truth unless on the basis of first 
principles and intellectual light, which can manifest the truth only inasmuch 
as they are a likeness of that first truth—for as a result of this they also 
have a kind of unchangeability and infallibility”; St. Thomas, Quod. 10.4.1c. 
(“Nihil autem possumus veritatis cognoscere nisi ex primis principiis, et ex 
lumine intellectuali; quae veritatem manifestare non possunt, nisi secundum 
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Elsewhere Henry explicitly considers and rejects the position 
that ordinary divine illumination amounts merely to a naturally innate 
capacity to know the truth. l 


F. To the first argument on the other side, that human beings can 
through their own activity [motu] acquire knowledge, it should be said 
that this is true [as regards knowledge] of natural things, in knowing 
what is true as regards the thing. But God teaches this, by giving a 
natural capacity for judgment through which one discerns the things to 
be known. Pure truth, however, or any truth that must be cognized 
supernaturally, or perhaps any truth at all, cannot be known without 

God himself doing the teaching.” j 
Acknowledging the same distinction that Aquinas relies on between 
a natural and a special illumination, Henry allows that, with respect 
to natural things, human beings on their own can acquire knowledge’ 
of “what is true as regards the thing.” The only role Henry attributes 
to God in such activity is to endow us naturally with the capacity for 
making judgments. However, a further kind of divine aid, what Henry 
here calls “God himself doing the teaching,” is required for knowing 
pure truth, supernatural truth, or “perhaps” any truth at all. 

As we will see, Henry’s argument for the TDI is original and of 
philosophical interest even to someone who would not consider tak- 
ing the hypothesis of divine illumination seriously. In contrast, his 
account of the actual process of illumination is sketchy and quite 
unsatisfying. Still, a few details about that process need mention. 
He claims that God provides illumination through no natural neces- 
sity: “He offers these [rules of eternal light] to whomever He wishes, 
and from whomever He wishes He takes them away.” However, ordi- 
narily this illumination is “presented equally to all men... unless 
someone by displaying outstanding evil deserves its being taken away 
from him altogether.” He calls the divine light (the medium of di- 





quod sunt similitudo illius primae veritatis: quia ex hoc etiam habent quam- 
dam incommutabilitatem et infallibilitatem.”) 

17 “ad primum in oppositum, quod homo potest proprio motu acquirere 
scientiam: dicendum quod verum est de rebus naturalibus, sciendo id quod 
verum est in re: quod tamen deus docet: dando naturale iudicatorium quo 
scienda discernit. Synceram autem veritatem, aut aliquam veritatem super- 
naturaliter cognoscendam, aut forte veritatem quamcunque, non potest scire 
sine ipso proprio docente”; Ghent, Summa 1.7 ad 1; 17rM. 

18 “Seq illas deus offert quibus vult; et quibus vult subtrahit. Non enim 
quadam necessitate naturali se offerunt . . . ”; Ghent, Summa 1.2; TvM. 
“Omnibus tamen quantum est ex parte dei hominibus aequaliter praesenta- 
tur . . . nisi exigente eminente malitia aliquis mereatur ut ei omnino subtra- 
hatur”; Ghent, Summa 1.2; 8v5. 
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vine illumination) “the proximate and complete. basis [ratio] of cog- 
nizing pure truth.” We do not directly see the divine light as we do 
objects in the external world. Rather, the divine light illuminates our 
cognitions of the external world, in much the same way as the sun 
illuminates natural objects.” God, therefore, does not provide the 
objects of such cognition, but somehow intensifies or clarifies our 
impressions of these objects. 


I 


Henry’s defense of the TDI rests on a distinction between knowing 
the true and knowing the truth. The true can be known without a 
special divine illumination; knowing the truth requires some extraor- 
dinary assistance from God. Henry first distinguishes between these 
two sorts of knowledge in the following passage. 


G. It is one thing to know of a creature what is true in respect to it, 
and it is another to know its truth. Consequently, there is one cognition 
by which a thing is cognized, another by which its truth is cognized. 
For every cognitive power grasping through its apprehension [noti- 
tiam] a thing just as it has existence in itself outside the cognizer 
grasps what is true in it. But one does not through this grasp its truth. 
For the senses even in brutes grasp well enough concerning a thing 
what is true in it. But still they grasp or cognize the truth of no thing, 
because they cannot judge regarding any thing what it is in actual 
truth—for example, concerning a human being, that it is a true human 
being, or concerning a color, that it is a true color.” 


To know what is true in something is what we might call having a 
veridical cognition of it—a cognition that represents the object as it 
is, or that gets it right. As Henry writes here, it is “grasping . . . a 
thing just as it has existence in itself outside the cognizer.” Humans, 





“Proxima et perfecta ratio cognoscendi synceram veritatem .. . ”; 
Ghent, Summa 1.3; 10rF. See Summa 1.3 F for further details. 

** “Aliud tamen est scire de creatura id quod verum est in ea et aliud 
est scire eius veritatem: ut alia sit cognitio qua cognoscitur res, alia qua 
cognoscitur veritas eius. Omnis enim virtus cognoscitiva per suam notitiam 
apprehendens rem sicuti habet esse in se extra cogrioscentem apprehendit 
quod verum est in ea. Sed non per hoc apprehendit eius veritatem. Sensus 
enim etiam in brutis bene apprehendit de re quod verum est in ea. Sed 
tamen nullius rei veritatem apprehendit sive cognoscit: propter quod de 
nullo potest iudicare quid sit in rei veritate, ut de homine quod sit verus 
homo, vel de colore quod sit verus color”; Ghent, Summa 1.2; 4vC. 
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and nonrational animals as well, can grasp something in this way; 
and he says that beliefs formed on this basis should be called knowl- 
edge, when knowledge is understood broadly. However, grasping 
what is true in a thing, Henry claims, is not the same as grasping its 
truth. What then does the latter amount to? 

In a broad sense truth is a relationship of conformity between 
an object and an intellectual representation of that object (which 
Henry calls an exemplar): “Each thing is true insofar as it contains | 
in itself what its exemplar represents.””! For Henry, following the 
standard medieval account, it is not just propositions that are true, 
but also things.” It is the truth of things that is more important here. 
Henry speaks of a true human being, for example, or a true color; a 
true color is just a genuine sample of a color, with nothing defective 
about it. The truth of a thing, Henry explains, “can be grasped only 
by grasping its conformity to its exemplar.” Two sorts of exemplars 
are relevant here: human ideas and divine ideas. Correspondingly 
there are two ways of grasping the truth. 


H. A thing's truth has two ways of being cognized by a human being, 
with respect to two exemplars. . . . The first exemplar of a thing is its 
universal likeness [species] existing within the soul, through which the 
soul acquires an apprehension of all its individual instantiations [sup- 
posita]. This exemplar is caused by the thing. The second exemplar 
is the divine art Conte the ideal formulations of all things.” 


This is a potentially confusing passage. The truth of a thing requires 
the thing’s conformity to the divine intellect. (A donkey is a true 
donkey to the extent to which it matches the divine exemplar of 
donkeys.) However, the kind of truth that is a conformity of the 
human intellect to a thing is the truth of a cognition of that thing. 





21 “Intantum enim vera est quaecumque res, inquantum in se continet 
quod exemplar eius repraesentat”; Ghent, Summa 1.2; 5rD. 

22 See Ghent, Summa 34.1 (164), where Henry distinguishes the truth 
of a thing (veritas rei) and the truth of a sign (veritas signi). For Aquinas’s 
doctrine of truth, see Quaestiones disputatae de veritate (hereafter, “QDV”) 
q. 1 (Rome: Editori di San Tommaso, 1975); see especially QDV q. 1, a. 4, c. 

“Intentio enim veritatis in re apprehendi non potest nisi apprehen- 
dendo conformitatem eius ad suum exemplar”; Ghent, Summa 1.2; 5rD. 

*4 “Dupliciter ad duplex exemplar veritas rei habet ab homine ‘cognosci 

. Primum exemplar rei est species eius universalis apud animam exis- 
tens, per quam acquirit notitiam omnium suppositorum eius: et est causata 
are. Secundum exemplar est ars divina continens omnium rerum ideales 
rationes”; Summa 1.2; 5vE. 
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(A human cognition of a donkey is true as a result of its conforming 
to the donkey; but a donkey is not a true donkey as a result of its 
conforming to a human intellect.)” Hence it is potentially mis- 
leading when Henry says in H that a thing’s truth may be cognized 
in two ways. This suggests that we might know the truth of the thing 
either by comparing our own ideas to the thing, or by comparing the 
thing to the divine ideas. It is only the latter conformity, however, 
that makes the thing true. 
Of what value, then, are our own ideas for knowing the truth of 
a thing? Not much, it might seem, since the two sides of the relation- 
ship that constitute a thing’s truth are the thing itself and the divine 
intellect. Henry seems to have built into his theory from the outset 
the conclusion that knowledge of the truth is impossible without 
knowing something about the divine intellect. Our own ideas will 
naturally play a role in our inquiry into the nature of the divine ideas. 
But in themselves these derivitive human ideas will necessarily be 
insufficient. We must have contact with the divine ideas, and so the 
need for divine illumination seems to be a foregone conclusion. 
However, the argument cannot stop here, and Henry knows it. 
Although conformity to our own ideas is not what constitutes the 
truth of things, still there is reason to think that we might learn about 
the truth of things without any direct contact with the divine ideas. 
For the truth of a thing is not just any arbitrary match between an 
object and God’s idea of it, but a match between the divine exemplar l 
and the object’s essence or quiddity. 


26 


I. It is this that the truth of a creature requires insofar as it is a crea- 
ture—namely that it is in its essence that which is its ideal perfection 





2 Aquinas expresses this point clearly: “The truth of our intellection is 
measured by the thing that is outside the soul. For it is because it agrees 
with the thing that our intellection is called true. The truth of the thing, 
however, is measured according to the divine intellection, which is the cause 
of things”; SCG I, 62 (519). (“Veritas enim nostri intellectus mensuratur a 
re quae est extra animam, ex hoc enim intellectus noster verus dicitur quod 
consonat rei: veritas autem rei mensuratur ad intellectum divinum, qui est 
causa rerum.”) Aquinas does note that a thing may be called true or false 
in comparison to a human intellect insofar as the thing has a tendency to 
produce a true or false impression of itself. It is in this way, he says, that 
fool’s gold or a deceitful person is false; see Sent. I, d. 19, q. 5, a. 1). 

26 Robert Grosseteste follows a very similar line of argument up to this 
point—but he is less interesting than Henry because he does stop here. See 
his De veritate in Beiträge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters 
9 (1912): 187-8. 
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in the divine wisdom, which is to say that it entirely agrees, matches, 
and is conformed to it.” 


Grasping the truth thus involves more than grasping what is true, 
because it requires the apprehension of an object’s essence. Indeed, 
for Henry the truth of an object just is that object’s essence; know- 
ing the truth, then, is just a matter of knowing essences. However, 
it does not, in principle, seem impossible for human beings to know 
the essences of things by the study of the things themselves. Why 
should one need access to the divine exemplar in order to discover 
the nature of an object? Recall that Aquinas claims human beings 
can, at least in theory, grasp the natures of things. Further- 
more, Henry’s own discussion of what the truth of a thing requires 
seems to make this possibility only more evident. He writes, for in- 
stance, that 


J. Truth is said to be in something because that thing has that [sort] 
of form and essence imparted in itself which it is naturally suited to 
have according to its species.” 


If this is what is involved in the truth of something, then it seems 
plausible that we could know the truth of some thing on our own— 
first by knowing the species of that thing, and then by recognizing 
that it has the form that something of that species must have. Could 
not I know of a human being, for example, that he is a human being, 
and then know that he has the form (say, rational animal) that human 
beings are naturally suited to have? Further, if I could know this 
much about human beings, then it seems that I should be entitled to 
infer that this must be the divine idea of a human being. For the 
essences of things must match God’s ideas—this follows from the 





27 “Hoc enim est quod requirit veritas creaturae in quantum creatura 
est, videlicet quod ipsa sit illud in sua essentia, quod est eius idealis perfectio 
in divina sapientia, scilicet ut ei omnino consonet et respondeat et conformis 
sit”; Ghent, Summa 34.2; 176. 

28 “IIntellect perceives] not only that which is true, by which it is moved 
(in the way that the senses too apprehend), but the truth itself, which is 
the very quiddity of the thing intellectively cognized”; Ghent, Quod. 2.6; 
v.6, 32. (“. .. Non solum . . . id quod verum est, a quo movetur [sicut 
etiam apprehendit et sensus], sed ipsam veritatem, quae est ipsa quidditas 
rei intellecta.”) See also Ghent, Summa 2.6 (27rD). 

2 “Ut ex hoc veritas dicatur esse in unoquoque, quia habet in se partici- 
patum id formae et essentiae, quod natum est habere secundum suam spe- 
ciem”; Ghent, Summa 34.2; v.27, 175-6. 
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fact that God created things according to his ideas of them.® Hence 
even though the divine exemplar is one of the relata of the relation- 
ship we are interested in, it seems plausible, at least from all that 
Henry has said so far, to think that all we need to know is the created 
side of the relationship, and we can automatically infer from this that 
the two sides conform. So Henry cannot claim just that we could not 
know the truth of things without direct access to the divine intellect. 
Theoretically, at least, it should be enough to have direct access to 
the created side of the relationship alone. We should be able to infer 
the rest. 

It is because Henry sees this point that he says in H that the 
truth of things can be cognized in two ways, through either human 
or divine ideas. It is at this point that the purely epistemological part 
of Henry’s argument comes out. As we have seen in G, he concedes 
that human beings have the ability to know what is true. In fact 
Henry concedes more than this; he concedes also that our senses are 
reliable and thus give us veridical awareness of the external world. 
But what Henry denies, in denying that we can know the truth, is 
that we can have knowledge of a different sort. Henry’s claim, I want 
to show, is that we are unable to go beyond superficial appearances 
and grasp the defining nature of what it is to be a certain kind of 
thing. Henry describes this effort to grasp the truth as an attempt to 
dig beneath appearances and understand more and more about sensi- 
ble objects. This is, he writes, an activity humans are naturally drawn 
to.engage in. 


K. For the first cognition, that of simple grasping, comes to the intel- 
lect naturally, just as to the senses. . . . The intellect is not content 





30 ae a, 


. every creature is a kind of image of a divine exemplar .. . 
Summa 1.2; 6rI. (“Omnis creatura sit imago quaedam divini exemplaris.’ °) 
For more on Henry’s theory. of ideas see L. M. de Rijk, “Quaestio de Ideis” 
in Kephalaion, ed. J. Mansfeld and L. M. de Rijk (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1975); 
L. M. de Rijk, “Un tournant important dans l'usage du mot idea chez Henri 
de Gand” in Idea, ed. M. Fattori and M. L. Bianchi (Rome: Edizioni dell’A- 
teneo, 1989). Aquinas also emphasizes the necessity of the match between 
God’s ideas and the created world: “It is therefore clear that a thing is ade- 
quated to the divine intellect however it is disposed, however it exists, under 
any form, privation, or defect. And in this way it is clear that every thing is 
true in comparison to the divine intellect”; St. Thomas, QDV q. 1, a. 10, c. 
(“Patet ergo quod res qualitercumque se habeat, sub quacumque forma ex- 
istat vel privatione aut defectu, intellectui divino adaequatur, et sic patet 
quod res quaelibet.in comparatione ad intellectum divinum vera est.”) 
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with this, however, but goes further in order to cognize what is hidden 
in the thing being grasped—that is, in order to comprehend the truth 
of the thing being grasped and those aspects that are hidden within it, 
such as the accidental, contingent properties.”! 


Insofar as this activity of the intellect concerns the grasping of truth, 
human beings cannot engage in it on their own. Henry recognizes the 
Aristotelian position, according to which “one has fixed knowledge of 
changeable, particular, sensible, natural things through their univer- 
sals existing in the intellect.”*? And he agrees that this is the way 
human beings do on their.own acquire knowledge of the truth— 
insofar as they can.” But he denies that human beings could ever, 
on their own, be completely successful in this effort. Whereas Aqui- 
nas argues that the human intellect is able, through prolonged effort, 
to form more and more accurate universal concepts of the external 
world,” Henry denies that this effort could ever lead to knowledge 





31 “Hoe enim intellectui advenit naturaliter prima cognitio simplicis ap- 
prehensionis, sicut et sensui, ut dicetur in proxima quaestione. Sed in hoc 
non est intellectus contentus: sed ulterius vadit ad cognoscendum id quod 
latet in apprehenso—scilicet ad comprehendendum veritatem rei apprehen- 
sae, et ea quae in ipsa latent, ut sunt proprietates accidentia contin- 
gentia . . .”; Ghent, Summa 1.10 ad 3; 20vK. (I take the grasping of the 
truth to be a different sort of thing from the grasping of “accidental, contin- 
gent properties” mentioned at the end of this passage. Only the former, 
apparently, requires divine illumination.) 

32 “Aristoteles, videns . . . quod singularium propter eorum transmu- 
tationem non posset esse scientia ex seipsis, posuit universalia genera scili- 
cet et species abstrahi per intellectum a singularibus, in quibus habent esse 
secundum veritatem . . . Et secundum hoc de rebus naturalibus sensibili- 
bus, particularibus, transmutabilibus per eorum universalia existentia apud `’ 
intellectum posuit fixam haberi scientiam”; Ghent, Summa 1.1 ad 4; 3rI. 

33 “To the first argument in opposition, that natural things are in contin- 
ual flux, it should be said that this is true in the case of particular things 
themselves, but not in the case of universals abstracted from them which 
endure in the mind. In accordance with these universals there is certain 
knowledge concerning those [particulars], howevermuch the particulars 
may be changed”; Ghent, Summa 2.2 ad 1; 24rG. (“Ad primum in opposi- 
tum, quod naturalia sunt in continuo fluxu: dicendum quod verum est in ipsis 
particularibus: non autem in universalibus abstractis ab ipsis quae manent in 
mente, secundum quod de ipsis est certa scientia, qualitercumque particu- 
laria mutentur.”; See also A. 

4 See notes 12 and 13 above. Norman Kretzmann, in his “Infallibility, 
Error, and Ignorance,” discusses in detail how Aquinas sees human under- 
standing as involving a difficult and slow movement from superficial and 
vague comprehensions of things to an understanding of their deepest es- 
sences. Only the first stage of this process is infallible, but it is theoretically 
possible for human beings on their own to get all the way to the end. Kretz- 
mann labels this the progression from the alpha to the omega cognition of 
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of the essences or quiddities of things. It simply is not possible for 
human beings on their own to go beyond the senses and progress to 
the deepest understanding of the essences of creatures. 


L. It is also clear that if a human being can cognize certain knowledge 
and infallible truth, this is not possible for that person by looking to an 
exemplar abstracted from a thing through the senses, no matter how 
much it is purified and made universal.” 


With this claim Henry rejects one of the two ways in which the truth 
of things may be known—that is, through an exemplar in the human 
intellect (cf. H). On this basis he rejects what he characterizes as 
the Aristotelian account of knowing, an account based “too 
much . . . [on] particular causes.” In its place he puts his synthesis 
of Aristotle and Plato. This synthesis, which he calls “the one teach- 
ing of the truest philosophy,” is the philosophy of Augustine. 


M. Hence Augustine, interpreting Plato’s pronouncements more 
soundly than Aristotle did, claims that the principles of certain knowl- 
edge and cognition of truth consist in eternal unchangeable. rules or 


formulations existing in God. . . . And on this basis there can be cer- 
tain and fixed | knowledge of changeable things no matter how change- 
able | they are.” 


The Augustinian position, as Henry understands it, agrees with Aris- 
totle that true knowledge is knowledge of unchanging, necessary 


the thing's nature; see Norman Kretzman, “Infallibility, Error, and Igno- 
rance,” in Aristotle and His Medieval Interpreters (= Canadian Journal of 
Philosophy, supp. vol. 17) (1991): 159-94. 

% “Patet etiam quod certam scientiam et infallibilem veritatem si con- 
tingat hominem cognoscere, hoc non contingit ei aspiciendo ad exemplar 
abstractum a re per sensus quantumcumque sit depuratum et universale 
factum”; Ghent Summa 1.2; 5vF. 

3 “at sic erit ex utrisque eliquata una verissimae philosophiae dis- 
ciplina . ”. Summa 1.4; 12vD. The philosophy of Aristotle “was de- 
stroyed because he attributed too much, indeed everything, to particular 
causes . . .”; Ghent, Summa 1.4; 12vD. (“Modus Aristotelis si non sensit 
id quod dixit Plato, erat diminutus: quia nimium attribuebat, immo totum, 
causis particularibus . . .”) 

37 “Unde Augustinus, sanius interpretans dicta Platonis quam Aristo- 
teles, ponit principia certae scientiae et cognitionis veritatis consistere 
in regulis sive rationibus aeternis incommutabilibus existentibus in 
deo . . . Et per hoc de rebus transmutabilibus quantumcumque transmu- 
. tabiles sint certa potest e esse et fixa scientia”; Ghent, Summa 1.1 ad 4; 3r- 
vl. 
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truths. However, such knowledge of the truth, although it is possible 
for human beings, is not possible without divine illumination. 


i 


I have been trying to show how Henry’s argument for the TDI 
can be traced to an essentially epistemological disagreement with 
Aquinas’s theory of cognition. The heart of this disagreement is Hen- — 
ry’s claim that we are unable to grasp naturally the truth of things. 
It is this claim that distinguishes Henry so sharply from Aquinas and 
the Aristotelianism of his age. It is also this claim that distinguishes 
Henry’s argument from the classical arguments for the TDI, as made, 
for instance, by Augustine and Bonaventure. It is worthwhile to di- 
gress long enough to notice the way in which Henry’s argument dif- 
fers from Augustine’s as given, for example, in the following passage: 


N. Everything that the bodily senses attain, that which is also called 
sensible, is incessantly changing. . . . But what does not remain can- 
not be perceived; for that is perceived which is comprehended in 
knowledge. But something that is incessantly changing cannot be com- 
prehended. Therefore, we must not expect purity of truth from the 
bodily senses. 


Here Augustine distinguishes two sorts of cognitions: sensation 
through the bodily senses on one hand, and comprehension in knowl- 
edge on the other. It is the latter and not the former, surprisingly, 
that he also associates with perceiving. One cannot, Augustine 
claims, comprehend or perceive what “does not remain” or “is inces- 
santly changing.” However, since everything that is sensed is of this 
character, one cannot through the bodily senses arrive at the percep- 
tion or comprehension that characterize knowledge. And so he con- 
cludes (evidently linking comprehension with truth) that the senses 
cannot arrive at the “purity of truth.” 





38 “Omne quod corporeus sensus adtingit, quod et sensibile dicitur, sine 
ulla intermissione temporis commutatur. . ... Quod autem non manet per- 
cipi non potest; illud enim percipitur quod scientia comprehenditur; compre- 
hendi autem non potest quod sine intermissione mutatur. Non est igitur 
exspectanda sinceritas veritatis a sensibus corporis”; Augustine, De diversis 
quaestionibus octoginta tribus, q. 9; Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina, 
44A, (Turnhout: Brepols, 1975). 
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The argument’s characteristic claims are that (1) there are two 
kinds ‘of cognition: sensory and some higher kind; (2) the objects of 
sensation are constantly changing; (3) for this reason only the higher 
kind of cognition has access to truth.” Similar versions of this gen- 
eral argument can also be found in Bonaventure, Matthew of 
Aquasparta, John Peckham, Roger Marston and no doubt many oth- 
ers. Henry too sometimes seems to be making this very argument. 
However, it seems to me that when he is arguing at his best he gives 
the epistemological argument I have been developing. The crucial 
difference between the classic Augustinian argument and Henry’s 
epistemological argument is that Henry’s argument does not rest on 
(2). For Henry the truth in question is a truth of the external world. 
We want to know, he writes, that this thing in the external world is 
a true human being, and that this thing in the external world is a. 
true color (cf. G). He in fact explicitly distances himself from a 
reading of the above Augustinian passage which would make the 
truth of the created world a contradiction in terms. 


O. To the first argument on the other side, that pure truth must not be 
sought from the senses, it should be said that this is true as far as 
beholding the exemplar of uncreated light is concerned—and this not 
because that truth is itself impure in anything, but because it be- 





3 Cf. Gilson: “Truth is necessary and immutable; but in the sensible 
order nothing necessary or immutable is to be found; therefore sensible 
things will never yield us any truth. That may be said to be almost a com- 
monplace in the Augustinian schools of the thirteenth century”; Etienne Gil- 
son, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy (New York: Scribners, 1936), 230. 

See, for instance, Aquasparta’s Quaestiones de fide et de cognitione 
q. 2 in From Roger Bacon to William of Ockham, vol. 2 of Selections from 
Medieval Philosophers, trans. Richard McKeon, (New York: Scribners, 1930), 
268—302, or Bonaventure’s De scientia Christi, q. 4 resp.: “Hence since 
things have existence in the mind, their proper genus, and the eternal art, 
the truth of things corresponding to the existence they have in the soul or 
their proper genus does not suffice for the soul to have certain knowledge, 
since both are mutable—unless the soul somehow attains them inasmuch 
as they exist in the eternal art.” (“Unde cum res habeant esse in mente et in 
proprio genere et in aeterna arte, non sufficit ipsi animae ad certitudinalem 
scientiam veritas rerum, secundum quod esse habent in se, vel secundum 
‘quod esse habent in proprio genere, quia utrobique sunt mutabiles, nisi ali- 
quo modo attingat eas, in quantum sunt in arte aeterna.”) Both Aquinas and 
Peter John Olivi recite this standard argument, but each rejects it. Aquinas, 
tellingly, appeals to the agent intellect; see ST I, q. 84, a. 6, ad 1. For Olivi's 
reply see q. 2 ad 6 in the appendix to his Quaestiones in Secundum Librum 
Sententiarum (Bibliotheca Franciscana Scholastica, 6) (Rome: Quaracchi, 
1926), 516-17. 
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comes impure in us when it is overshadowed by phantasms—just as 
the light of the sun is in a way impure to eyes darkened by smoke.” 


Henry affirms here that there is nothing about truth as it exists in the 
created world that makes it unknowable. Knowledge of this world 
would count as real knowledge in the strictest sense—if only human 
beings could attain it. For Henry the real problem is that our cogni- 
tive faculties preclude understanding the truth about things. 

In Summa 1.2, his most detailed treatment of these issues, Henry 
gives three arguments supporting his claim that our cognitive facul- 
ties preclude knowledge of the essences of things. The first one is 
the most penetrating. . 


P. The first argument is that such an exemplar, because it is abstracted 
from a changeable thing, necessarily has some of the characteristics of 
a changeable thing. Hence, since natural things are more changeable 
than mathematical things, the Philosopher claimed that we can have 
certitude of knowledge of mathematical things greater than that of nat- 
ural things through their universal likeness [species]; and this can be 
only because of the changeability of the likenesses themselves existing 
within the soul.” 


Superficially this appears to be just another version of the classic 
Augustinian argument. However, differences begin to emerge as 
Henry develops and defends his position. Notice, to begin with, that 
P invokes the changeability of the likeness taken from the sensible 
object. This is a point we have seen Henry make before. In L Henry 
writes that one cannot know the truth of things through a likeness 





4l “Ad primum in oppositum, quod a sensibus non est expetenda syn- 
cera veritas: Dicendum quod verum est quantum aspiciendo: ad exemplar 
lucis increatae: et hoc non quia ipsa veritas in se in aliquo sit impura: sed 
quia in nobis fit impura quando est phantasmatibus obumbrata: sicut lux 
solis oculis fumo caligantibus impura quodam modo est”; Ghent, Summa 
2.1 ad 1; 23vC. Note that it is‘unclear how “in aliquo” should be read in 
the italicized phrase. It seems that it could either mean (a) in any respect 
or (b) in any thing—that is, in any created instance. In either case the 
fundamental point remains: the cause of the unknowability of truth is not 
the truth as it exists in things, but rather our inability to get at this truth. 

2 “Prima ratio est quod exemplar tale eo quod abstractum est a re 
transmutabili, necesse habet aliquam rationem transmutabilis. Unde quia 
res naturales magis sunt transmutabiles quam mathematicae: ideo posuit 
Philosophus maiorem haberi certitudinem scientiae de rebus mathematicis 
quam de naturalibus per species earum universales: et hoc non nisi propter 
specierum ipsarum existentium apud animam transmutabilitatem”; Ghent, 
Summa 1.2; BvE. 
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from the created world, “no matter how much it is purified and made 
universal.” The key to understanding Henry’s argument is to under- 
stand what makes the likenesses we receive from the sensible world 
inadequate for knowing the truth of things. 

If I am right in arguing that Henry is not making the “classic” 
argument for the TDi, then Henry’s claim here had better amount to 
more than that there is no unchanging truth to be found in the cre- 
ated world. Indeed I believe there is more to the passage. The 
problem Henry is getting at is that while there are unchanging real 
essences in the created world, we cannot arrive at them through their 
sensible appearances. He makes this point more clearly elsewhere. 
He emphasizes, for instance, that pure knowledge (knowledge of the 
truth, in other words, or knowledge in the strict sense) requires an 
apprehension that goes beyond the mere veridical apprehension of 
the superficial sensible world. 


Q. For there is no knowledge of things insofar as they are external 
in effect, but insofar as their nature and quiddity is comprehended by 
the mind.” 


Insofar as things are external in effect—by which he means as far 
as their external appearances are concerned—there can be no such 
knowledge. Knowledge of the truth of an object requires knowledge 
of an objects “nature and quiddity’—its essence. Later in his 
Summa, in passages that were omitted from his final redaction and 
that now survive in only a single manuscript,“ Henry makes this 
point still more clearly. 





48 “Non enim est scientia de rebus inquantum sunt extra in effectu: sed 
inquantum natura et quidditas earum a mente est comprehensa”; Ghent, 
Summa 2.2 ad 1; 24rG. 

- “ These passages have recently been published for the first time, in the 
critical edition of article 34 of the Summa. How seriously should we take 
passages that Henry himself seems to have deleted from the final text? It 
may be relevant to note that I had arrived at much of my current understand- 
ing of Henry’s argument for the TDI before finding these deleted passages in 
Summa 34. So these texts merely confirmed the existence of a doctrine 
that I had already thought present, although less explicitly, in Summa aa. 
1-2. In these lengthy passages Henry restates many of the central argu- 
ments of the Summa’s first articles, including his defense of the TDL (See, 
in particular, 223-4.) One might take these passages to show that Henry 
remained committed to the early doctrines of the Summa. On the other 
hand, one could claim that the reason Henry crossed out these passages is 
that he no longer wished to defend his early views. 
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R. But I do not see how our intellect can comprehend with certainty, 
without any error, this conformity of a quiddity to that of which it is a 
quiddity. For with respect to an external object our intellect receives 
only a sensible likeness [speciem] in the case of color, and like things 
[in the case of] other proper and common sensible objects—first in the 
particular senses, second in the imagination, and third in the intellect. 
Hence through this likeness the intellect cognizes only the sensible, 
whether under a universal or a particular aspect.” 


Here Henry is not denying the role of intellect in forming abstract 
concepts on the basis of sensory data. What he is denying is that we 
` could ever transform this sensory information into information about 
the inner natures of things. 

Going back now to the argument of P, when Henry says in the 
first sentence there that the likenesses of things must be changeable 
because they are abstracted from changeable things, we should not 
take this to be a denial of the metaphysical claim that there are un- 
changing essences instantiated within changeable things. Henry is 
enough of an Aristotelian to agree that created beings have unchang- 
ing natures (see O). Indeed, as Q makes clear, he believes that these 
natures are precisely the objects of knowledge in the strict sense. 
Henry’s point in P is that although unchanging essences do exist in 
the external world, it is the changeable sensory appearances of things 
that form the basis of all ideas we can form on our own. There is, 
` Henry argues, no way for us on our own to get from the appearances 
‘of things to their essences. No matter to what extent sensory data 
are “purified and made universal” (L), they cannot give us knowledge 
of what it is to be a true human being or a true color. What we grasp 
instead are things as they are “external in effect” (Q). This is why 
Henry claims that we see objects through likenesses in the way that 
we see the sun through smoke (O). Elsewhere he writes that the 
truth cannot be grasped “through pure intelligible likenesses [spe- 
cies], which are only an image, not the truth itself.” Here he is not 





45 “Seq istam conformitatem quidditatis ad id cuius est quidditas, quo- 
modo intellectus noster potest comprehendere certitudinaliter absque omni 
errore, non video. Cum enim de re extra nihil recipit nisi speciem sensibilem 
in colore et similia, et aliis sensibilibus propriis et communibus, primo in 
sensitivo particulari, secundo in phantasia, tertio in intellectu, per ipsam 
non cognoscit nisi sensibile, vel sub ratione universalis, vel sub ratione par- 
ticularis”; Ghent, Summa 34.5 (expunged), 223. Cf. Summa 3.4; 29vP. 

46 “Unde per species intelligibiles puras: quae non sunt nisi idolum non 
veritas ipsa: hominem non contingit hic secundum communem statum viae 
synceram et liquidam sive claram veritatem, sive etiam qualemcumque scire: 
nisi aspiciendo ad exemplar lucis increatae”; Ghent, Summa 2.1; 23vB. 
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pressing the familiar line against representational realism (We cannot 
get at the things themselves . . . ), but again claiming that all the 
senses get at is the accidental appearances of things, not their true 
nature. 

What exactly, then, does Henry think we can know about human 
beings through the senses alone? He answers this question very 
clearly in the deleted sections of Summa 34.5. 


S. For from a likeness [specie] taken purely from what is sensible, for 
example from a human being, we have only a kind of general concept 
which [consists of] figure, sensation [sensus], motion, and things of this 
sort, through which we judge concerning anything that appears to us 
whether it is a human being or not.“ 


What Henry is doing in this passage, it seems, is turning Aristotelian 
empiricism against itself. He concedes that human beings, on their 
own, derive all their concepts from the senses. However, the result 
is that on our own we can know only sensible things, such as shape 
and motion. Whether or not these concepts of shape and motion are 
particular concepts (the shape of a particular person) or universal, 
abstract concepts (the human shape in general) makes no difference 
to Henry’s argument. Either way, he claims, we cannot learn the 
- essences of things on the basis of these sensory data. He goes on in 
these deleted remarks to write that “the quiddities of substances are 
„utterly unknown to us, and especially what is the nature of the ulti- 
mate differentia in each of them.’ 

Again it is worth comparing this view with Aquinas’s. Aquinas 
would have agreed that we do not, in fact, understand the ultimate 
nature of most substances. He writes that we do not even know the 
ultimate nature of a fly.” However, Aquinas thought that in principle 





4” “Rx specie enim pure accepta de sensibili, verbi gratia de homine, 
non habemus nisi quemdam generalem conceptum quod figuram et sensum 
et motum et huiusmodi, per quem de quocumque quod nobis occurrit, iudica- 
mus an sit homo an non”; Ghent, Summa, 34.5; 223. 

+ “Quidditates enim substantiarum nobis valde ignotae sunt, et maxime 
quod rationem ultimae differentiae in unaquaque earum”; Ghent, Summa 
34.5; 223. 

“ St. Thomas, In symbolum Apostolorum scriptum, preface. See also 
InDA 1.1.254-5; ST I, q. 29, a. 1, ad 3; SCG I, 3 (18); Expositio Libri Posteri- 
orum (hereafter, “InPA”) (Rome: Leonine Commission, 1989) 1.4 (43), 2.13 
(533). For an illuminating passage on how we do attain such knowledge, 
insofar as we do, see Sent. 3.35.2.2.1. 
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such knowledge was possible for us without divine illumination. The 
natural light of agent intellect, according to Aquinas, suffices to get ` 
behind appearances and reach the true nature of reality. Henry’s _ 
disagreement with Aquinas is not just in principle—it is not over the 
purely theoretical issue of whether human beings could ever achieve 
a complete understanding of reality. If this were all the dispute 
amounted to then there would hardly be much of a difference, for 
Aquinas himself is not very optimistic about our ability, in this life, 
to grasp the whole truth. (He saves this sort of knowledge for the 
next life.) Henry, however, thinks that in our current state we not 
only need but in fact receive divine illumination. His account entails 
that if God had been withholding such illumination from us over the 
years, we would be in a severely impoverished epistemological state. 

At its most basic, Henry’s critique of Aristotelianism is a critique 
of agent intellect. He accepts the doctrine of agent intellect for hu- 
man beings,” but refuses to give that faculty the kind of efficacy that 
it has for Aquinas and other medieval Aristotelians. (It’s interesting 
in this context to note that Henry, in his last defense of the TDI, calls 
God himself a kind of agent intellect.) In earlier writers we can 
find traces of the argument Henry is making. William of Auvergne, 
for instance, raised similar questions about our knowledge of es- 
sences. William’s argument for the TDI is much more straightforward 
and less interesting, however, because he rejects the Aristotelian 
agent intellect altogether.’ What makes Henry particularly interest- 





50« _ . lumen intellectus agentis, per quam immutabiliter veritatem in 
rebus mutabilibus cognoscamus . . .”; ST I, q. 84, a. 6, ad 1. See also St. 
Thomas, InPA 1.4 (16). 

re “Oportet ergo ponere virtutem aliam existentem in ‘actu quae intelligi- 
bilia in potentia facit intelligibilia in actu, ut possint actu movere intellectum 
passivum. Haec autem est vis quam appellamus intellectum agentum”; 
Ghent Summa 1.5; 14vB. (Following Averroes’s usage, Henry often uses the 
term ‘intellectus passivus’ to refer to the power Aquinas called the intel- 
lectus. possibilis.) Aquinas, in contrast, equated the passive intellect with 
the cogitative power; see, for instance, SCG I, 60 (1371). 

® Ghent, Quod. 9.15. See also the discussion of Macken, “La théorie,” 
92-3. 

5 William of Auvergne, Opera Omnia, De anima 7.6 (Paris, 1674; re- 
print, Frankfurt a.M.: Minerva, 1963), 211. See the discussion of Gilson, 
“Pourquoi Saint Thomas A Critiqué Saint Augustin,” Archives D’Histoire 
Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age 1 (1926-27): 67-72. See also 
Rohmer, “L'école franciscaine,” for further anticipations of Henry’s argu- 
ment in earlier scholastics. 
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ing is that he tries to combine the TDI with the Aristotelian theory of 
agent intellect. According to Etienne Gilson, such a combination 
is “unproductive and even, in a sense, contradictory.” For Henry, 
however, the combination is not contradictory; what it requires is 
this innovative epistemological argument we have been following. 
Henry gives a more metaphysical basis to the argument in the 
following passage, where he discusses how we form the mental word 
or verbum that constitutes our general concept of a thing. 
T. For no agent can impress complete knowledge of a thing unless it 
possesses in itself and acts on the basis of the thing’s complete truth. 
A stone acts to produce the mental word of its truth in an intellect not 
through itself but through its likeness [speciem], which is not its truth 
[but] which it acts to produce in the intellect. Hence for this reason a 


stone cannot form the mental word of complete truth concerning itself 
in a mind.” 


All the intellect grasps of the stone, Henry argues here, is its like- 
ness—that is, the sensible appearances of the stone which emanate 
from the stone into the eye, and (in an abstract and universal form) 
into the intellect. But what the stone really is—what its ultimate 
composition is—is not revealed by these appearances. He continues 
T in this way. 


U. Similarly, because a donkey does not act through its form immedi- 
ately, but through its power transmitted into matter, so it cannot form 
the complete truth of its form in matter. For nothing acts to produce 
a complete truth similar to itself in another except that which acts 
immediately through that which is its own truth—just as a seal through 
its own form immediately impresses the wax, and by the true figure 
through which it informs it informs the wax. 





54 «Réflexions sur la controverse: S. Thomas—S. Augustin” in Mélanges 
Mandonnet, vol.1 (Paris: Vrin, 1930), 379. J. V. Brown says much the same: 
“Indeed, it is doubtful whether any theory of the operation of intellect which 
purports to explain those operations in terms of an agent intellect and a 
possible intellect would benefit from the assistance of a theory of divine 
illumination”; J. V. Brown, “Intellect and Knowing in Henry of Ghent,” 
Tijdschrift voor Filosofie 37 (1975): 709. 

55 “Non enim aliquid agens potest imprimere perfectam scientiam rei 
nisi habeat in se perfectam veritatem eius et per illam agat. Unde quia lapis 
non agit verbum veritatis suae in intellectu per seipsum sed per speciem 
suam quae non est veritas sua quam agit in intellectu: ideo non potest 
formare verbum perfectae veritatis de se in mente”; ; Ghent, Summa 1.4; 
12vE. 

56 “Similiter quia asinus no[n] agit per suam formam immediate, sed per 
suam virtutem immissam in materia, ideo non potest formare perfectam 
veritatem formae suae in materia: nihil enim agit perfectam veritatem sibi 
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A seal is able to impress its form on the wax, because it can do so 
directly. However, Henry thinks that the form of a donkey (that is, 
the nature of a donkey) is concealed by its matter—and hence con- 
cealed from our senses, which perceive only accidental, material 
properties. We can of course try to understand the form through the 
properties that we perceive, and to some extent Henry seems to think 
we can succeed through our natural abilities. Yet Henry believes 
that on our own we are theoretically precluded from ever completely 
grasping this truth. This epistemological claim is the heart of his 
argument for the TDI. 


IV 


What are we to think of Henry’s argument? His example of 
knowing a true color shows both the attractiveness of this claim and 
the difficulty of maintaining it. Henry, like all his contemporaries, 
had a primitive understanding of color. He did not understand the 
anatomy of the eye, not the nature of light, not the surface properties 
of colored objects. In short, he did not know the truth about light. 
The reason for his ignorance, of course, was that no one could possi- 
bly learn these things through mere sensory inspection coupled with 
speculation. It takes more than the naked eye and reasoning on the 
basis of unassisted observation to understand what color really is. 
Hence in a sense Henry was right to say that appearances precluded 
him from knowing the truth about color. But of course the human 
eye did not remain unaided.’ Experimental methods and tools like 
the prism and microscope led later philosophers and scientists to 
discover, on the basis of appearances, the nature of color. So the 
example of knowing the truth about color cuts both ways. 

The questions about human knowledge that Henry raises have 
continued to puzzle philosophers. W. V. O. Quine has drawn atten- 
tion to our ability to group things into useful natural kinds, and attri- 
butes this ability to natural selection.’ Early modern philosophers 


similem in alio nisi quod agit immediate per id quod est ipsa sua veritas. 
Sicut sigillum per ipsam suam formam immediate imprimit ceram: et vera 
figura qua ipsum informat, informat eam”; Ghent, Summa 1.4; 12vE. 

57 W. V. O. Quine, “Natural Kinds” in Ontological Relativity and Other 
Essays (New York: Columbia University Press, 1969), 125-9. 
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often take up Henry’s very themes. Locke, for instance, argues that 
we are unable to know real essences at-all, and Descartes cautions 
against relying on the senses as guides to the essences of bodies.” 
Henry’s readers, however, have by and large not realized that this is 
the point he is making. John Marenbon, for instance, reads Henry as 
claiming that certain knowledge must be knowledge of “what is in 
God’s mind.” Charles Schmitt is just as mistaken, although. in a 
different direction, when he reads Henry as having “showed him- 
self to be more than a little dubious of the reliability of sense 
knowledge.” 

Even Henry’s most famous critic, John Duns Scotus, misunder- 
stands the argument. Scotus mounts a detailed attack on Henry’s 
defense of the TDI. Replying to the first of Henry’s three arguments 
(P), Scotus writes that 


V. This does not follow: if the object is mutable, then what is produced 
by it is not representative of anything under the aspect of immutability. 
For it is not the object’s mutability that is the basis of the production. 
Instead, the basis of production is the mutable object’s nature, which 
is, actually, immutable. Therefore, that produced by the object repre- 
sents the [object’s] nature per se.™ 





58 Locke, Essay 3.6.9; Descartes, Meditations, 4. As Richard Popkin 
shows in his The History of Scepticism from Erasmus to Spinoza (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1979), these claims were commonplace 
in the seventeenth century—in the writing, for instance, of Mersenne (p. 
136) and Galileo (p. 148, n. 65). See also Mersenne’s treatise “The Truth of 
the Sciences Against the Skeptics or Pyrrhonists,” a dialogue Roger Ariew 
brought to my attention. 

°° John Marenbon, Later Medieval Philosophy (1150-1350). An Intro- 
duction (London: Routledge, 1987), 148-9. 

© “Henry of Ghent, Duns Scotus and Gianfrancesco Pico on illumina- 
tion,” Medieval Studies 25 (1963): 233. Raymond Macken and Steven Mar- 
rone both notice that knowledge of essences is involved in Henry's argu- 
ment. (See Macken, “La théorie,” 109-10; Marrone, Truth and Knowledge, 
18-19, 136-7.) Yet neither recognizes how fundamental this issue is to 
Henry’s argument. : 

ĉ1 “Non sequitur etiam: si objectum est mutabile, igitur quod gignitur 
ab eo non est repraesentativum alicujus sub ratione immutabilis, quia muta- 
bilitas in objecto non est ratio gignendi, sed natura ipsius objecti, quod est 
mutabile, vel quae natura est immutabilis. Genitum igitur ab ipso repraesen- 
tat naturam per se”; Scotus, Ordinatio 1.3.1.4, n. 246. For a translation of 
this text, see John Duns Scotus, Philosophical Writings, ed. Alan Wolter 
(Indianapolis: Hackett, 1987), 116. For a discussion of the debate between 
Henry and Scotus, see Marilyn McCord Adams’s William Ockham (Notre 
Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1987), 551-88. 
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Scotus here attributes the following conditional premise to Henry: If 
the object being cognized is itself changeable, then the resultant cog- 
nition will also be changeable, and hence will not represent the ob- 
ject as universal. Scotus denies the conditional premise. He says 
that “the basis” (ratio) of the resultant cognition is not the change- 
able features of the object, but the object’s unchanging nature. 
Therefore the resultant cognition can represent the object as univer- 
sal, and can constitute knowledge of the object’s nature. 

Scotus’s reply misunderstands the argument. First, he wrongly 
takes Henry to deny that we can have universal concepts, which is 
not the issue at all. (As we saw in L and R, Henry distinguishes 
between a universal apprehension of an object’s external features, 
and an apprehension of an object's essence.) Next, Scotus simply 
asserts, without argument, that the basis of the resultant cognition is 
the object’s nature. Then he makes an unwarranted inference: the 
objects immutable nature is the basis of the resultant cognition; 
therefore, the resultant cognition “represents the [object’s] nature per 
se.” Henry, as we have seen, agrees that there are such natures in 
physical objects. He might also be willing to accept that these na- 
tures are the basis of our cognitions of those objects—if this means 
only that that nature is the remote cause of the resultant cognition. 
Henry wants to claim, however, that the proximate cause of the cog- 
nition of, say, a human being is not a human nature. Indeed, Henry 
would think of that nature as being several steps removed from the 
resultant cognition. A likeness produced by the object is the proxi- 
mate cause of a cognition. (Henry explicitly asserts this in T.) Fur- 
thermore, the proximate cause of the production of that likeness is 
the accidental features of the human being. It is the human being’s 
material, sensible properties that are directly responsible for the way 
the object looks, feels, smells, and so forth. (This claim too Henry 
makes explicitly, in U.) Now it may be that the object’s nature is the 
basis for these accidental properties. Henry would allow that. How- 
ever, the whole point of his argument is that we cannot, on our own, 
go from the sensible features of the object to the object’s nature. 
Scotus wants to claim that this is possible, but he does not explain 
how. Hence he never meets Henry’s fundamental challenge: to ex- 
plain how it is that sensory information contains information about 
the nature of things. It must be possible, according to the medieval 
Aristotelian picture that Aquinas endorses, to get at what it is to be 
a true human being (that is, to get at the essence of a human being). 
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through sensory appearances. That this is even possible is not at all 
self-evident. An adequate response to Henry at this point requires 
more than just asserting that the essences are there to be grasped. 
Granted that these essences are there, this leaves the hard uenon 
of how they are grasped.” 

Despite Henry’s challenge to the growing influence of the Aristo- 
telian account, the days of the TDI were numbered. In Peckham’s 
letter (A) we saw one instance of a reaction to Aquinas’s attack on 
the theory. However, in general there was less resistance to its de- 
cline than one might assume. The question played no special role, 
` as Martin Grabmann has noted, in the controversies over Aquinas’s 
doctrines.® By the time of Scotus (circa 1300) it is clear that Aqui- 
nas’s position had become orthodox. In criticizing Henry’s position, 
one of Scotus’s lines of argument attempts to show that, given Hen- 
ry’s commitment to various other positions, the divine illumination 
in his theory actually amounts to no more than God’s activity as a 
remote cause. Scotus then concludes that Henry’s position seems 
not to differ from “the common opinion, which claims that the eter- 
nal light, as a remote cause, causes all certain truth.” He concludes . 
that “either this opinion [Henry’s] will be unsound or it will not be 
discordant with the common opinion.” Henry would of course have 





62 For another, less well-known medieval reply to Henry on the TDI, see 
Guy Terrena (d. 1342), as discussed in Grabmann, Der Göttliche Grund, 
79-82 


88 Grabmann, Der Göttliche Grund, 74. He goes on to note that William 
de la Mare’s Correctorium corruptorii (an influential polemic against Aqui- 
nas) does not take up the question of the TDI and that soon after Aquinas’s 
death interest in the theory diminished among the Franciscans. Grabmann 
further points out that Franciscan opponents of the TDI arose as well, and 
that many Thomists of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries did 
not even bother to: discuss the question. 

4 “Si dicas [Henricus] quod lux increata cum intellectu et objecto 
causet istam veritatem sinceram, haec est opinio communis quae ponit lu- 
cem aeternam sicut causam remotam causere omnem certam veritatem, vel 
erit ista opinio inconveniens, vel non discordabit a conimuni opinione”; Sco- 
tus, Ordinatio 1.3.1.4, n. 260. Joseph Owens has taken this passage to show 
that some form of the TDI was the “common opinion” of Scotus’s day; see 
Owens, “Faith,” 457. But Owens misreads the passage. The “common opin- 
ion” Scotus cites is actually the view of Aquinas, and it is only in the very 
weakest sense that this can be called a form of the TDI. Any scholastic 
would have agreed that God is the remote cause of all truth and knowledge. 
Francis of Meyronnes, writing around 1320, provides later confirmation for 
Scotus’s assessment of common scholastic opinion. In the course of re- 
jecting the TDI, Meyronnes says that his view is that of the majority (pars 
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denied that he meant divine illumination to be a mere remote cause. 
But he would also presumably have been dismayed to find that his 
own argments had had so little influence, and that Aquinas’s position 
could, by the year 1300, be called. the common opinion. Despite 
Henry’s efforts, twilight was approaching for the theory of divine illu- 
mination.” i i 
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communior); see I Sent. d. 3 q. 6; cited in Grabmann, Der Göttliche Grund, 

65 This paper has benefited from comments by Norman Kretzmann, Carl 
Ginet, Sydney Shoemaker, Richard Boyd, audiences at Cornell University 
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THE INFLUENCE OF KANT’S ANTHROPOLOGY 
ON HIS MORAL THEORY 


ROGER J. SULLIVAN 


R THE PREFACE to the Foundations Kant wrote that he had a three- 
fold aim in mind: to identify the ultimate moral norm, to explain it, 
and to defend its validity. He would accomplish the first two tasks 
by proceeding “analytically,” that is, by analyzing the moral judg- 
ments of ordinary people in order to clarify the fundamental criterion 
to which they implicitly appeal in those judgments. He therefore 
entitled the first section of his book “Transition from Common Sense 
Knowledge of Morals to the Philosophical” and the second “Transi- 
tion from Popular Moral Philosophy to the Metaphysics of Morals.”: 

Near the end of each section he reviewed what he had done, and 
both times he concluded that he had achieved his first two goals. At 
the end of the first section he wrote: 


Thus within the moral knowledge of ordinary human reason we have 
attained its principle. To be sure, ordinary human reason does not 
think this principle abstractly in such a universal form, but it always 
has the principle in view and uses it as the standard for its judgments.’ 


Likewise, at the end of the second section he concluded that from 
“the development of the generally received concept of morals,” he 
had derived “its principle.” 

More precisely, in the first section Kant’s strategy was to draw 
the moral law from what he took to be the common understanding 
of morally good character—or what he called “the good will.” Ap- 
parently he chose this as his starting point because he considered 
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1 Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals (hereafter, “Grundleung” 
“Gr.”) Akademie Ausgabe, 4, 403; trans. Lewis White Beck (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1990). 

? Gr., 445. The defense of the claim that we are in fact bound by the 
Categorical Imperative was, of course, the burden of the third section of the 
Foundations, in which Kant also based his argument on ordinary moral self- 
awareness. 
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the notion of morally good character to be both familiar and unprob- 
lematic. Nonetheless, to prevent any possible misunderstandings 
about its unique and unconditional goodness, he still listed, only 
in order to set aside, everything else that we commonly think of 
as good. 

Good character, he wrote, should not be confused with four 
other kinds of things we normally think of as good: mental talents 
such as intelligence, wit, and judgment; desirable temperamental 
qualities such as courage, resoluteness, and perseverance; “gifts of 
fortune,” as the Greeks had called them, like power, wealth, health, 
and honor; and, finally, what we all crave, happiness, that is, “com- 
‘plete well-being and contentment with one’s state.”? We are usually 
right to consider these good, he wrote, but some, such as wealth, are 
only instrumentally good and none of them, not even happiness— 
which is always sought as an intrinsic good—is always good for 
everyone. l 7 

He continued his analysis by calling attention to the fact that 
such characteristics as moderation in emotions, self-control, and 
calm deliberation had been unconditionally esteemed by “the an- 
cients,” who had considered them to be “part of the inner worth of 
a person.”* But, he wrote, these attributes “are far from being good 
without qualification.” At this point in his analysis Kant did not try 
to offer a sustained and closely reasoned argument to support this 
particular claim about moral character, but he did point out that 
“without the principles of a good will [these qualities] can become 
extremely bad [for a person]; so the coolness of a villain makes him 
not only far more dangerous but also more directly abominable in 
our eyes than he would have seemed without it.”® 

Kant did not identify “the ancients” to whom he referred. How- 
ever, the late Klaus Reich noted that Kant had read Cicero’s De Offi- 
ciis shortly before writing the Foundations, and the internal evi- 
dence also suggests that here as well as elsewhere in the 
Foundations Kant had in mind the Stoic moral ideal of the man of 
practical wisdom (ho phronimos). Later, in his second Critique, 





3 Gr., 393. 

1 Gr., 394. i l 

5 Ibid. Kant wrote that natural goods can be “bad” in the sense that 
they can be misused for morally wrong purposes. However, strictly speak- 
ing, only people can be morally bad. When naturally good things like tools 
are called “bad,” we generally mean they are not effective in helping us get 
what we want. 
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Kant explicitly mentioned that moderation and control of the inclina- 
tions had been part of Stoic doctrine.® 

Aristotle’s doctrine of moral character also clearly falls under 
Kant’s criticism, for Aristotle had described the person of morally 
excellent character as one who observes moderation or the mean 
both in actions and emotions, who exercises self control and careful 
deliberation—just those qualities that Kant had listed as not constitu- 
tive of good moral character. Moreover, throughout his writings Kant 
made it abundantly clear that he did not exempt any earlier philoso- 
phers from his critique. He regretted that he might sound arrogant 
for claiming to be the first to analyze the notion of morally good 
character rightly, but he was convinced that no one before him had 
done so.’ Finally, the belief that he did not mean to exclude Aristotle 
from his criticism is supported by his explicitly characterizing Aris- 
totle as “the chief empiricist” in moral theorizing;® and he repeatedly 
argued that basing moral claims on experience inevitably leads to the 
fundamental mistake of previous moral philosophers: “eudaimon- 
ism,” that is, the error of confusedly identifying morality with pru- 
dence. 

In this paper I wish to try to determine whether Kant was correct 
in claiming that Aristotle had failed to capture how people commonly 
understand the notion of morally good character (not only then but 
even now). 


In preparation for the more critical part of this task, that is, an 
examination of their respective doctrines about moderation and self- 
control, let us compare their claims about the moral value of the four 
items Kant mentioned first: mental talents, gifts of fortune, desirable 
temperamental qualities, and happiness. Perhaps surprisingly, there 





ê See Immanuel Kant, Critique of Practical Reason (hereafter, “Pr.R.”) 
Akademie Ausgabe 5, 115; trans. Lewis White Beck (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1956). See also Klaus Reich, “Kant and Greek Ethics II,” Mind 48 
(1939), 446-51. 

“See Immannuel Kant, Metaphysics of Morals, Akademie Ausgabe 6, 
206-7. 

8 Immannuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason (hereafter, “Pu.R.”), Aka- 
demie Ausgabe 3, B882; trans. Norman Kent Smith (New York: Macmillan, 
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is no substantial disagreement between Aristotle and Kant about any 
of the four. To the contrary, Aristotle’s views are the historical an- 
cestors of Kant’s later contentions. Let us examine each of the four 
in turn, beginning with the first class of good things, mental talents. 

As is well known, Aristotle and Kant belonged to the same philo- 
sophic tradition that regarded reason as having unique value. By 
enabling us to transcend time and space, our having reason supports 
the claim that we enjoy a power superior to anything found in the 
rest of creation. For our purposes here it is not crucially important 
‘that Aristotle gave primacy to theoretical reason and Kant to practical 
reason. What is relevant is that both Aristotle and Kant regarded 
mental potentialities and abilities as valuable only as far as they are 
used. Moreover, since they can be exércised in praxis for either 
good or ill, both Aristotle and Kant held that such use always ‘needs 
to be subservient to morality, at least in the sense of not conflicting 
with moral norms. In the matter of mental talents, then, Kant merely 
echoed Aristotle’s doctrine. 

As for the second class of good things—gifts of fortune or, 
equivalently, goods external to the soul—Aristotle held that they too 
are only conditionally good,. and since they also are subject to moral 
misuse, they similarly “are not always good for a particular person.” 
Used rightly, such goods can be valuable both for learning how to 
act nobly and for living a morally upright life. Since the good life 
consists in activity, in acting rightly and well, external goods are like 
mental talents, “either necessary prerequisites for [the good life], or 
by nature co-workers with it and useful instruments for attaining it.”!° 
For example, he wrote, “a generous man will need money to perform 
generous acts, and a just man will need it to meet his obligations.” 
In this matter, Kant did not disagree with Aristotle. He did not con- 
sider the second class of good things to be always or unconditionally 
good, and he also allowed that they can be “good and desirable in 
many respects” so that we may even have a duty to strive for them, 
“in part because [they] . . . contain the means to the fulfillment of 
one’s duty and in part because the lack of [them] contains tempta- 
tions to transgress against duty.” 





? Nicomachean Ethics (hereafter, “NE”) 5. 1129b3—4, trans Martin Ost- 
wald (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1962). 

10 NE 1.1099b28-9. 

" NE 10.1178a29-31. 

12 Pr.R., 93; see Gr., 399. 
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The third item on Kant’s list concerns desirable temperamental 
qualities. Again, this is an aspect of moral personality about which 
they agreed: as far as emotional characteristics, whether inherited or 
developed or both, are simply temperamental qualities, they are only 
conditionally good, for they all are capacities for opposites. Aris- 
totle wrote that it is not unusual for such normally good characteris- 
tics occasionally to be harmful for individuals; and he cited the exam- 
ple of those whose lives had been ruined by courage. For Aristotle, 
therefore, emotional characteristics are also good in an unqualified 
sense only when they are subservient to and united to morality.” In 
a somewhat similar fashion, Kant found moral value only in those 
emotions that are generated by the moral law, such as respect for 
that law, or are supportive of and complement morality rather than 
compete with it. 

The final item on Kant’s list was happiness. Problems in compar- 
ing Kant with Aristotle on this topic are both conceptual and real. 
Aristotle’s term for the good life, eudaimonia, is commonly trans- 
lated as “happiness,” but eudaimonia is not equivalent to Kant’s no- 
tion of happiness as “well-being and contentment with one’s state.”"® 
For Aristotle, the notion of the eudaimonic life surely does include a 
psychological feeling of contentment with what one has and has 
done, but for him that life is essentially moral in nature, for it is filled 
with intrinsically and unconditionally good practical activities. By 
contrast, for Kant, the notion of happiness is an imaginative notion 
` of a completely nonmoral condition in which all our desires for plea- 
‘sure and all our needs are met as a whole. There is this further 
difference between them: Aristotle thought that insofar as we can 
attain, that is, actually live the good life, we can only do so in this 
world, now, whereas Kant believed that happiness as he conceived 
of it is unattainable in this world and can be realized, if at all, only 
in a future life. 

The greatest disparities between Aristotle and Kant concern their 
respective views concerning the relations between pleasure and mo- 
rality. At first blush their differences may not seem that deep, for 





8 NE 5.1129a13—-4. 

14 See NE 1.1094b19. 

16 See NE 5.1130a9-10. . 

16 Gr., 393. On the question of how best to translate the relevant Greek 
terms, see Roger J. Sullivan, Morality and the Good Life (Memphis: Mem- 
phis State Press, 1977), 178 n. 5. 
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both insisted that the best human life must include both morally good 
character and pleasure. Aristotle held that the best human life should 
not be equated in a simpleminded fashion with pleasure, but he also 
argued that the pleasures that accompany noble activities are an inte- 
gral, an intrinsic part of the morally best life for human beings. Al- 
though Kant held that what he called merely “pathological” pleasures 
are all alike in that they have no specifically moral value, when con- 
structing his view of the comprehensively best human life, he still 
agreed with Aristotle by including pleasures, certainly those allowed 
or authorized by morality, as an integral part of that life. There is 
this difference, however: Aristotle did not believe that in the best life 
goodness and pleasure can remain separate or distinct, while Kant 
insisted that the two remain heterogeneous constituents of that life, 
with happiness systematically subordinated to virtue. 

Other deep differences remain about how each depicted the 
nature of human appetition and the manner in which desires and 
reason—pleasure and virtue—can be related. In this respect their 
anthropologies exercised a profound influence on how each philoso- 
pher developed the rest of his moral theory, confirming Aristotle’s 
admonition about the importance of the right beginning to the con- 
duct of an inquiry: “Surely, a good beginning is more than half the 
whole, and as it comes to light, it sheds light on many problems.”!” 

So let us now examine how each depicted human nature and 
how that understanding affected their consequent analyses of moral 
character. 


H 


As his famous definition of a human being as a rational animal 
shows, in his practical philosophy Aristotle regarded human nature 
as a compound of reason and appetition.? Reason may be the supe- 
rior and dominant part, but desires are so inseparable a part of hu- 
man nature that it is difficult, he wrote, to decide whether the two are 
ontologically or only conceptually distinct.!? Sometimes he treated 
appetition as a “part” of reason, other times as distinct from but still 





17 NE 1.1098b7-8. 
18 See, for example, NE 1.1101al—6; 2.1104b27-8, 1106a15—24. 
19 NE 1.1102a13— 33, b24—5. 
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able to “partake” of reason. In any case, since “thought alone moves 
nothing,” there can be no practice, no action, without appetition.” 
For that reason, he defined practical deliberation and choice as 
“thoughtful desire” (orexis dianoetiké) and, alternatively, as “desir- 
ing thinking” (oretikos nous).” 

Just as practical reasoning is a synthesis of both thought and 
desire, so also, for Aristotle, the best moral character requires both, 
a rational “harmony” in which our emotions are docile to and sup- 
portive of the leadership of reason. Because human moral charac- 
ter is a complex of both reason and appetition, Aristotle described 
its virtues under titles appropriate to each part of human nature: 
practical wisdom (phronésis) and moral excellence (ethiké areté). 

Practical wisdom is the name he gave to that rational character- 
istic that enables a person to deliberate well, that is, to decide rightly 
“what we ought to do and what we ought not to do”; and the “ough * 
here is an unambiguously moral term.” 

However, it is moral excellence that causes a person to take a 
personal interest in what is the right thing to do and to act on that 
interest. Under the leadership of reason, a person’s desires are 
formed into developed and settled emotional dispositions or charac- 
teristics (hexeis) that become the locus of that person’s commitment 
to what is morally good. (Commitments are never simply an intellec- 
tual matter.) Insofar as one possesses this kind of commitment, one 
both recognizes what is intrinsically good and loves it for its own 
sake, never merely as a means to something else. The moral judg- 
ment of such a person, then, can be described either as a rational 
decision or as a sensitive feel (an aisthésis) for what is right. 

Self-control (séphrosuné) is the paradigmatic form of moral ex- 
cellence, ensuring that a person feels and acts well. One has perfect 
control over one’s emotional responses, and one has just the right 
emotional responses, loving what is noble as well as acting morally 
rightly or in the mean.” One enjoys what one should as one should— 
that which is “by nature good . . . and pleasant in itself” —and that 
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is why Aristotle describes such a person as a “law unto himself” for- 
what is both noble and pleasurable.” 

Given this analysis, it is understandable why Aristotle held that 
practical reasoning in the form of moral wisdom and its allied emo- 
tional commitments in the form of moral excellence and self-ċontrol 
are qualities of moral personality that are unambiguously, always, - 
unconditionally good. Because of what they are, they cannot lead a 
person to act wrongly. 

We should be wary of the current view that contrasts Aristotle’s 
moral theory with Kant’s by characterizing the former as a “virtue | 
ethics” and the latter as a rule-based ethics, for Aristotle defined vir- - 
tue as a characteristic of observing the mean relative to us, “a mean 
which is defined by a rational principle, such as a man of practical: 
wisdom would use to determine it.” While there is some disagree- 
ment about what Aristotle meant here by “principle” (logos), his Eth- 
ics is full of maxims describing various moral qualities, stated in 
terms of the mean. He did insist, however, that in matters of practice i 
rules can hold only for the most part, and in the matter of individual 
judgments about how to act, the morally good person needs to have 
a sensitive feel for what is right rather than simply know general 
rules. He further held that the just state requires a legal structure 
consisting of laws by which to enforce the constitution; yet he also 
emphasized that, despite the combined efforts of the best legislators 
over time, even the best formulated civil laws will always suffer the 
limitation of not being able to encompass every possible situation. 
Finally, while it is true that the good person will adopt and follow 
policies that experience has proved right and that the man of practi- 
cal wisdom exemplifies, a person must remain open to the possibility 
of making exceptions to those policies when the situation demands 
it. Briefly, the realm of just and right actions can never be completely 
captured in universally valid practical maxims. 


m 


When we turn to Kant’s analysis of moral character, it might at 
first seem that his moral theory should be very much like Aristotle’s, 
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: for the two shared five fundamental beliefs common to the rationalis- 
` tic tradition: (1) Human beings are composites of reason and appe- 
` „tition; Kant, for example, defined “man as an animal endowed with 
__the capacity for reason (animal rationabilis).”"” (2) Both men held 
that, since infants are born only with the potentiality to reason practi- 
cally, they initially have a morally neutral nature, with the ability 
eventually to develop morally good or bad characteristics. (3) Both 
agreed that what makes human beings to be agents capable of moral 
. good and evil is the emergence of their power of practical reasoning, 
but appetition also has a crucially important role in human practice. 
(4) Kant concurred with Aristotle’s description of appetition as like 
a child, that left to itself “grows wild” and that therefore needs to be 
“pruned” as part of the process of developing morally good character. 
- If left unchecked, desires will eventually “push aside the power of 
reasoning.” (5) Both also held that we cannot discuss the nature 
of a morally good life for human beings without some commonplace 
knowledge of what Kant called “moral anthropology,” that is, of the 
human condition: what, for example, can promote and what can im- 
pede correct moral development and life. They also agreed that such 
things can only be learned empirically.” 

Finally, it turns out that in the matter of moral judgment Kant’s 
views also have an affinity to Aristotle’s that is not always recognized. 
Kant held that the faculty of judging has two very different moral 
tasks: to decide which policies or maxims are morally acceptable, 
and to guide our more particular deliberations and decisions about 
how we should act. Readers often do not appreciate the importance 
of the latter role in Kant’s moral theory, for Kant gave almost all his 
attention to the former. Kant had tio reasons for not paying more 
attention to the latter function. First, like Aristotle, he thought of 
judgment as a native endowment that, if present, can and needs to 
be developed, but only by practice, by experience, whether personal 
or vicarious, not by invoking some a priori methodology. So he 
thought he could say little that would be helpful apart from such 
practice. Second, Kant was concerned with defending morality, with 
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showing that moral principles are objective judgments, based on rea- 
son, not on subjective incentives, whether emotions, desires, or polit- 
ical expediency. What was not under attack was our ability to make 
particular practical decisions. Consequently, he felt no need to dis- 
‘cuss or defend that ability. Yet remarks he made here and there, for 
example, when discussing conscience, show he was well aware of 
the important role of judgment in our specific decisions about how 
to act in the particular circumstances of life. Again, except for the 
matter of emphasis, Kant’s analysis of the role of judgment is more 
like Aristotle’s than in disagreement with him. 

Despite these commonalities, each man developed his moral the- 
ory in a profoundly different way. On the one hand Aristotle concen- 
trated on positive strategies for achieving the fullest, the most plea- 
surable, and the best possible human life. Kant, on the other hand, 
regarded morality as fundamentally imposing negative limitations on 
our choices. This difference can be traced to the different historical 
contexts within which each man wrote. Those contexts helped shape 
the anthropological view each took, and that view in turn defined not 
only the problems each thought needed to be addressed by morality 
and politics but what also could serve as a solution to those prob- 
lems. Because he could view a much longer span of human history 
than could Aristotle, Kant concluded that on the basis of the empiri- 
cal evidence—the staggering number. of atrocities perpetrated 
through the centuries—we are forced to infer the existence of a deep 
and fundamental flaw, an “evil principle,” in human nature. That 
nature must contain the seeds of discord that show themselves in 
continuing conflicts within each person as well as between people, 
prompting them to act with hostility and antagonism toward one an- 
other. The historical record thereby confirmed in Kant’s mind the 
fundamental rightness of the Christian doctrine of Original Sin in 
which he had been reared. According to that belief, we all suffer 
from an ineradicable ambivalence, craving what we may not have. 
We want both complete happiness without regard for moral desert 
and also merited moral worth. We feel a need to be sociable, yet we 
also tend to act in deeply antisocial ways, treating others as objects 
to be manipulated and controlled for our own purposes. 

Kant therefore saw human nature as rent in an unceasing strug- 
gle between appetition and reason, with the emotions always being 
at least potential rivals to reason and morality. Furthermore, in this 
competition, we do not seem to have an “even playing field.” Rather, 
our desires have a stronger appeal than does reason, so that we find 
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that acting rightly requires an effort that acting on feelings does not. 
The Stoics, and Aristotle, too, had failed to appreciate that the devel- 
opment of virtue does not begin from a morally neutral state in which 
the child’s undisciplined inclinations must simply be trained to pur- 
sue good pleasures. 

Kant’s most detailed discussions of what he came to call the 
“radical evil” in human nature occurs in his Religion Within the Lim- 
its of Reason Alone.” There he pointed out that this “innate propen- 
sity to evil” surely cannot follow from the fact that we possess rea- 
son; nor can our desires and inclinations, which of themselves are 
naturally good, be its cause. Moral evil can only be caused by the 
will, by a personal decision to pursue pleasure even when doing so 
is morally wrong. He therefore concluded that the pursuit of virtue 
must always begin with a will that has initially yielded to pleasure as 
the ultimate good and therefore is predisposed to pursue pleasure, 
whatever the cost might be to the moral quality of one’s life. 

Aristotle had been as aware of the common phenomenon of in- 
ternal moral conflict as was Kant, but he did not regard such conflict, | 
as did Kant, as a universal feature of fully developed human nature. 
Such conflict does characterize the moral life of the morally weak 
and the morally strong, Aristotle allowed, but only because they have 
not brought their emotions into harmony with reason as has the 
morally best person. Consequently, Aristotle devoted a good deal of | 
the Nicomachean Ethics to the topic of moral education. As is well 
known, his program for emotional training required the development, 
through habituation, of emotional characteristics that support rather 
than conflict with reason, thereby avoiding, at least for the most part, 
such conflicts. 

Kant decided he could not take this route, not only because it 
does not appreciate the prevalence of evil in human history but also 
because he was also faced with a problem with which Aristotle could 
not have been equally concerned: defending the possibility of human 
freedom and morality against the claims of the deterministic view of 
nature proposed by the New Science. In that view all human conduct 
is explicable in terms of preceding desires. Kant’s sympathy for New- 
tonian science led him to think of appetition as alien to both freedom 
and morality and, further, as always a potential rival to the authentic 
human self of reason. This is why he regarded the fundamental moral 
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task as negative, to repress, when necessary, the influence of amoral 
desires. Moreover, he also had to find room for moral character 
outside the phenomenal categories of the temporal and spatial world 
of natural causal determination. That place he located in the intelligi- 
ble world where “we must be considered to be free from all influence 
of sensibility” so that the human will might be completely self- 
determining.” 

Aristotle had simply assumed that our experience of voluntari- 
ness is just as strong evidence for our freedom as our experience 
with involuntary actions and nonvoluntary alterations. He did not 
see a need to define human freedom as radically as Kant did later, 
much less the rightness of doing so. Since human development is 
ineluctably bound up with sociological and historical influences, he 
had concluded that one’s moral character can never be entirely one’s 
doing or responsibility. Too many outside agencies contribute to or 
impede its development and exercise.” Moreover, when analyzing 
practice, Aristotle had no reason to think of our emotions as neces- 
sarily alien to or inimical to rationality, as did Kant. Finally, he did 
not think to try to establish a viewpoint of praxis for everyone, but 
only for those with the proper moral training. 

For Kant, Aristotle’s analysis was too conditioned to provide the 
ground necessary for the objectivity and autonomy of morality. The 
tasks of explicating moral theory and of enunciating moral norms 
` must rest with reason alone, uncontaminated by any heteronomous 
influences. (The fact that the moral. law needs to be applied to the 
human situation does not compromise Kant’s insistence that moral 
norms themselves may not rest on anything but reason alone.) 


IV 


To illustrate and elaborate further the influence of Kant’s moral 
anthropology on his analyses of human practice, let us briefly exam- 
ine his essay, “To Perpetual Peace: A Philosophical Sketch.”™ Almost 
any of his practical writings could be used for this purpose, but spe- 
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cial attention is currently being given this monograph, because 1995 
marks the two-hundredth anniversary of its publication, in 1795. 
However, the chief value in examining it here is that in that work 
Kant first situated the universal tendency toward discord within the 
context of relations between states and within states and only then 
traced that problem to conflicts between and within individuals. It 
‘need not therefore be claimed that Kant rested his analysis of human 
nature either on a now outdated folk psychology or on some contro- 
verted theological dogma. That evidence can be found not only in 
an essentially private appeal to introspection but also in corrobora- 
tive public behavioral patterns even more prevalent today than in 
Kant’s time. Further, an examination of his other writings amply 
illustrates how the doctrine of evil permeated all his practical theory, 
including his specifically political works. 

In his construction of this essay Kant employed a striking literary 
device: he imitated the structure of an actual peace treaty, with “pre- 
liminary articles” and “definite articles” and even secret codicils. To 
achieve a lasting peace, he wrote, we first need to know what would 
lead anyone to want to wage war. His answer was that war “requires 
no particular motivation but appears to be ingrained in human na- 
ture.” It may be true, he continued, that we cannot directly appre- 
hend the moral quality of individuals, but their wickedness manifests 
itself in the duplicitous behavior of nations toward each other. Na- 
tions in effect are in “the state of nature” in which “the depravity of 
human nature . . . is apparent in the [lawless and hostile] relations” 
between them as they continually try to “increase their power by 
whatever means [are] necessary.” Only states under mutually 
adopted international laws in a world republic (or at least in as wide- 
spread a federation as possible) can “prevent war and curb the hos- 
tile inclination to defy the law.” Even then “there will always be 
constant danger” of war breaking out again.*’ Since “the intrinsic 
characteristic of moral evil is that its aims (especially in relation to 
other like-minded persons) are self-contradictory and self-destruc- 
tive,”™® even when national leaders make treaties, they still tend “al- 
ways to find a new pretext for war.”” 
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We might admit that this may be the way of nations but still 
want to “doubt the existence of a certain inherent wickedness in 
individuals who live together within a nation.” However, outbreaks 
of violence between citizens repeatedly demonstrate that “the wick- 
edness in human nature makes coercion necessary” within the 
state.*! If the tendency to evil is not always obvious, it is only be- 
cause the coercive power of civil law restrains the more violent ways 
in which citizens treat each other as mere objects to be controlled 
and manipulated. By doing so civil law lends its subjects a mis- 
leading “veneer of morality.” 

Kant insisted that no honest person can deny the presence of 
“the evil principle” in himself;* and it is critically important that we 
admit its presence and courageously combat it, for it tempts us to 
excuse “our transgressions with an appeal to human nature’s 
frailty.” We only deceive ourselves when we claim that we “would 
truly venerate and abide by the concept of right, if only [we] could 
expect the same from everyone else.” Such excuses have “little 
worth,” for a good person does his duty, “no matter how others may 
act . . . without regard for any reciprocity.” Why people are this 
way “remains inexplicable, since it cannot be blamed on the nature 
of man as a free being.”*” l 

Contrary to one view of the consequences of Original Sin, the 
presence of the evil principle does not mean that anyone is totally 
evil, for the moral law also resides in the reason of each person, 
giving each the ability to overcome the tendency to evil. In this 
sense, “the moral principle in man never dies out.” Even though 
the presence of this law in the reason of each person gives each “a: 
still greater aptitude” to do what is right, its presence is not more 
manifest because in most people it seems “dormant,” even “impo- 
tent,” for so many only give it lip service.” Because the wickedness 
in people is found particularly in their social relations with each 
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other, only within a state having both a good constitution and coer- 
cive laws can we have hope that their moral condition might 
improve." 

In his essay Kant addresses one other question relevant to our 
concerns here: How is it ever possible to organize “rational beings 
who require universal laws for their preservation” first into a civil 
state and then into an international federation of states, when “each 
is secretly inclined to exempt himself from such laws.” It is clear, 
Kant wrote, that “a good national constitution cannot be expected 
to arise from morality,” that is, from people willing to form a good 
constitution just because it is their moral duty to do so.” 

The problem of forming lasting national and international con- 
tracts might seem insoluble, Kant wrote, if we did not have the lesson 
of history to show us that nature, whether we conceive of it as fate - 
or as divine providence, causes “harmony to emerge among men 
through their discord, even against their wills.” Conflicts between 
individuals and groups finally become So intolerable that, because 
they see no other remedy, they finally “compel one another to submit 
to coercive laws and thus to enter into a state of peace, where laws 
have power.” The same dynamics likewise constrain states finally 
to “establish more or less legal relationships” with each other in or- 
der to avoid further the horrors of war.” 


V 


What we have found is that significant portions of the moral 
theories of Aristotle and Kant depend on two very different moral 
anthropologies. No appeal to moral experience can be decisive, since 
our own prior view of human nature will determine what constitutes 
a “moral fact” for each of us, what we each will consider an authentic 
deliverance of moral awareness. Which philosophic viewpoint we 
are drawn toward may also be a function of other commitments.” 
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Kant clearly reflects the Augustinian tradition in Christianity, with its 
deep belief in the pervasive reality of human concupiscence, which 
can be controlled but not abolished. By contrast, Aristotle can be 
taken ‘to represent a humanistic view that moral struggle is but an 
educational phase in the development of the individual and that, with 
proper habituation and education, we all can hope to achieve a flour- 
ishing life with some substantial degree of moral integrity. Saying 
only that, however, oversimplifies the alternatives, for many political 
theorists have agreed with Kant’s view of human nature without ap- 
pealing to revelation, and Thomas Aquinas showed that one can 
adapt Aristotle to the Christian world. 

Let us now try to address the question posed earlier: Was Kant 
correct when he claimed that Aristotle had failed to capture the cor- 
rect notion of morally good character? Aristotle had held that in the 
ideal human life pleasure and moral goodness are no longer separate, 
and that moderation (in the sense of the mean), self-control, and 
calm deliberation are an integral part of the character of the man of 
practical wisdom. Kant denied both of these. Aristotle thought that 
truly moral motivation is characterized by love for the noble, while 
Kant thought that the only moral motivation was dutifulness requiring 
us to set aside all emotional considerations except respect. These 
differences are then reflected in their respective recommendations 
for moral education as well as their delineation of how the good life 
should be understood. l 

What is now evident is that the identification of “the right view” 
must already presuppose that a person is committed to a particular 
anthropology already determining whether he or she views human 
nature as an Aristotelian or a Kantian. How does one go about ac- 
quiring a particular anthropology? I don’t know. I am not even sure 
that that is a philosophical question. 


VI 


Postscript. Even those close to Kant admitted that they were 
unable to anticipate the direction in which his reflections might next 
take him. So perhaps we should not be too surprised to find that in 
one of the last publications he himself edited, The Metaphysics of ` 
Morals, we find him unapologetically rejecting his previous view that 
the main task of the state is to restrain the rampant selfishness of its 
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citizens, that “wickedness in human nature makes coercion [by the 
state] necessary.” 

There, in §44, he categorically denied what he had repeatedly 
asserted: “It is not experience from which we learn of men’s maxim 
of violence and of their malevolent tendency to attack one another 
before external legislation endowed with power appears.” He then 
seems to take this unargued claim to be a premise with the conclu- 
sion: “It is therefore not some fact that makes coercion through pub- 
lic law necessary.” 

Kant remained convinced that all human beings suffer from a 
contingent yet universal propensity toward evil. He also continued 
to hold that the moral law needs to be applied to the human condition 
to generate a moral code for human beings. But he apparently had 
now concluded that his former description of the function of the 
state comes too close to committing the “most pernicious” error of 
the empiricists—of basing moral norms on what happens to be the 
case, on anthropological facts about the special nature of human be- 
ings. All moral norms, including the Idea of a civil order, must rest 
on reason and reason alone. 

What reason alone can do is to compare the hypothetical state 
of nature, a condition lacking all laws, with one organized under the 
principle of right. Reason is competent to point out that, “however 
well disposed and law-abiding men might be,” the state of nature is 
necessarily and obviously a lawless condition. In cases of dispute, 
each person’s thinking can be determined only by his or her own 
estimate of what is right. There is no interpersonal norm for or 
impersonal mediator of conflicting claims. Persistent differences can 
be settled in the end only by force. In such a state might truly does 
make right. 

By contrast, within a civil arrangement there can be what Kant 
termed a “rightful condition” between individuals and groups, in 
which disputes are conclusively settled by a competent and objective 
legal tribunal, supported by adequate power and enabling everyone 
to enjoy their freedom and hold their property with security. ‘What 
underlies this condition is the supreme or universal principle of right, 
stating that that conduct is right which is consistent with itself if its 
maxim is also made into a universal law, or, alternatively, if its maxim 
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“can coexist with the freedom of everyone in accordance with a uni- 
versal law” of freedom. 

This, then, ic the corrected account of the justification of the 
Idea of the state, based on reason alone, even if it still may not be 
an explanation of the origin of thf state. The “principle of all max- 
ims” for politics is not a prudenty.] norm for reducing the number or 
intensity of conflicts between incividuals or groups. It is a moral 
norm, one following analytically f.om the Categorical Imperative, that 
can resolve whatever differences there might be and do so in a just 
and lasting fashion. 

How then does morality relate to perpetual peace? To the polit- 
cally prudent person, the moral principal may seem to be a weak and 
ineffectual form of rationality. So the prudential person will deni- 
grate even the possibility that the principle of right should have a 
controlling role in establishing and maintaining peace. However, the 
supreme principle of right is a purer and more powerful’ form of 
reason, because it is not dependent on an uncertain assessment of 
possible consequences; instead, by itself, it definitively determines 
what is intrinsically right and good. For that very reason morality is 
far more effective in promoting peace than prudence can ever hope 
to be. It is also for this reason that the proclivity to evil is simply 
irrelevant to the determination of the function of state. 

Kant now leaves us with a further question: do other of his moral 
doctrines need to be rethought because their justification is.also too 
indebted to his anthropology? 
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HEIDEGGER’S CONCEPT OF TEMPORALITY: 
REFLECTIONS ON A RECENT CRITICISM 
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W iarv ELSE HEIDEGGER had in mind when he outlined the proj- 
ect of Sein und Zeit, he makes it clear that the finished portion of 
the project is supposed to be an “interpretation of Dasein in terms 
of temporality (Zeitlichkeit).”' Yet, despite this clear expression of 
his intentions, there has been, at least until quite recently, a notice- 
able neglect of those chapters in which Heidegger explicitly turns to 
temporality in the process of completing this interpretation.” Some 
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of this neglect in the United States can be traced to the influence of 
Hubert Dreyfus. In the preface to his commentary on Division One 
of Sein und Zeit, based on lecture notes that had been circulating 
for some twenty years, Dreyfus excuses this neglect of the discussion 
of temporality by claiming, in the first place, that “his [Heideggers] 
account [of the chapters on originary temporality] leads him so far 
from the phenomenon of everyday temporality that I did not feel I 
could give a satisfactory interpretation of the material” and that, in 
the second place, Division Two seemed to Dreyfus “to have some 
errors So serious as to block any consistent reading.”® 

Another possible source of this neglect in the United States is 
the work of Mark Okrent.* In Heidegger’s Pragmatism Okrent does, 
indeed, take seriously the importance of the account of temporality 
for the project of Sein und Zeit, as originally conceived by Heideg- 
ger. However, like Dreyfus; Okrent is so taken by the pragmatic 
character of the analyses in Division I that he ignores Heidegger's 
analysis of authentic existence and thereby any bearing that this anal- 
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Being and Time as a pragmatist treatise”; Richard Rorty, Essays on Heideg- 
ger and Others (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 32. See, 
however, ibid., 33 and 38-9 n. 22 for Rorty’s own conception of how to read 
Division I of Sein und Zeit and his criticism of Okrent’s view that “all 
pragmatism either must be based on a transcendental semantics or be self- 
contradictory.” 
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ysis might have on the account of temporality; in addition, he es- 
chews Heidegger’s extensive talk of “‘ecstases’ of temporality and 
their ‘horizonal schemata’” as inappropriate, picture-thinking hold- 
overs from Husserl.’ Perhaps even more significant for contemporary 
assessments of Heidegger’s account of temporality as the meaning of 
‘to be’ is Okrent’s contention that the account is basically aporetic. 
Okrent fails to find in Sein und Zeit “the conceptual resources” for 
distinguishing between “ ‘presence’ in the sense of presentability and 
presence as the ground of presentability.” As a result, he concludes, 
Heidegger’s argument is transcendental and thus verificationist, im- 
plying a kind of metaphysical pragmatism, ultimately distasteful to 
Heidegger and a prime source of the Kehre.® 

Neglecting and discrediting Heidegger's analysis of temporality 
is not, however, a singularly American phenomenon. In Germany, 
too, there has been a paucity of studies devoted to unpacking what 
Heidegger understands by temporality in the context of the project 
of Sein und Zeit.’ When German scholars do take up Heidegger's 





5 Okrent, Heidegger’s Pragmatism, 212 n. 67; Okrent does not spell out 
exactly what he has in mind here. By this point in Sein und Zeit, it seems 
highly unfair to interpret such expressions as indications of some sort of 
Cartesian mentalism or representationalism on Heidegger’s part. Perhaps 
. he is alluding to the curiosity—to put it mildly—that the final account of 
time relies on such visual and/or spatial metaphors and expressions as “hori- 
zon” and “outside itself” (Aufer sich). For pertinent remarks in this regard, 
see Kant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, B50 and Sallis, Echoes, 60-1, 63. 

6 “What it is to be is specified by our understanding of what it is to be 
only if what it is to be is nothing other than the conditions under which we 
would be warranted in thinking or asserting that some thing is, because our 
intention that it is would be fulfilled. If there is no such intention, and thus 
no such conditions (for example, because there does not happen to be any 
Dasein), then there ‘is’ no being”; Okrent, Heidegger's Pragmatism, 217. 

7 Among the few exceptions to this trend are the following: Klaus Düs- 
ing, “Objektive und subjektive Zeit. Untersuchungen zu Kants Zeittheorie 
und zu ihrer modernen kritischen Rezeption,” Kant-Studien 71 (1980): 1- 
34; Marion Heinz, Zeitlichkeit und Temporalitdt. Die Konstitution der Ex- 
istenz und die Grundlegung einer temporalen Ontologie im Frithwerk Mar- 
tin Heideggers (Amsterdam: Rodopi, 1982); Otto Péggeler, “Heidegger und 
das Problem der Zeit,” in L’Héritage de Kant. Mélanges Philosophiques 
offerts au P. Marcel Régnier (Paris: Beauchesne, 1982), 287-307; Rainer 
Thurnhers, “Heideggers ‘Sein und Zeit’ als philosophisches Programm,” All- 
gemeine Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie 11 (1986): 29-51; and, more recently, 
Dietmar Köhler, Martin Heidegger: Die Schematisierung des Seinssinnes 
als Thematik des dritten Abschnitts von ‘Sein und Zeit’ (Bonn: Bouvier, 
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account of temporality, they also typically find aporiai and, in those 
aporiai, ample reason for Heidegger’s decision not to proceed with 
the rest of the planned Sein und Zeit. Perhaps the most extensive 
critique of the account of temporality in Sein und Zeit is to be found 
in a recent study by Margot Fleischer.’ Fleischer’s work is of interest 
because she disputes both the necessity and the soundness of that 
account. Her criticisms deserve a hearing, especially since problems 
and issues she raises coincide with those underlying the critical 
stance taken toward Heidegger’s account of temporality in American, 
pragmatic interpretations of Sein und Zeit as well as a recent attempt 
to counter a pragmatic reading.” In the following reflections the 
trenchancy of Fleischer’s two central criticisms of the analysis of 
temporality within Sein und Zeit are reviewed and challenged. 


Fleischer presents her compact study in two parts. In the initial 
and, by her own estimation, more fundamental part she presents two 
basic criticisms: she questions the alleged necessity of the discussion 
of temporality in view of Heidegger’s claims for having provided an 
analysis of Dasein in its entirety at various junctures in Sein und Zeit 
and she charges that Heidegger conflates his accounts of original and 
authentic temporality and, in the process, fails to give the requisite 
account of original temporality. 

1. The superfluousness of the turn to temporality. The first is- 
sue raised by Fleischer is Heidegger's repeated appeal to considera- 
tions of the phenomenon of Dasein in its entirety (Ganzheit) as a 
rationale for introducing the successive analyses of authentic exis- 





1993). Cf. also Françoise Dastur, Heidegger et la question du temps (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires, 1990). 

8 “Mit einigem Recht läßt sich Heideggers Verzicht auf die Veröffent- 
lichung des dritten Abschnittes von Sein und Zeit als ein Scheitern seiner 
frühen Zeitphilosophie interpretieren”; Günter Figal, Martin Heidegger. 
Phänomenologie der Freiheit (Frankfurt am Main: Hain, 1991), 273. 

® Margot Fleischer, Die Zeitanalysen in Heideggers ‘Sein und Zeit’: 

. Aporien, Probleme und ein Ausblick (Würzburg: Königshausen and Neu- 
mann, 1991). 
0 See Blattner “Existential Temporality in Being and Time.” 
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tence and temporality. The appeal, she submits, is forced and unwar- 
ranted by the task at hand, namely, a consideration of what it means, 
in the case of Dasein, to be. Fleischer singles out this sort of appeal 
and thus directs her critique at three junctures in Sein und Zeit. 
At the most general level, in view of Heidegger's articulation of the 
fundamental and unitary structure of care constituting Dasein as a 
whole," Fleischer. questions the need “for the exhibition of a still 
more original phenomenon [namely, temporality] that ontologically 
bears the unity and the totality of the manifold of the structure of 
care.” If the structure of care does, indeed, constitute what it 
means for Dasein in its entirety to be, then there is no phenomenolog- 
ical reason for a (transcendental) analysis of temporality, that is to 
say, no consideration of temporality that an understanding of the 
phenomenon at hand as a whole demands—or so Fleischer seems to 
be suggesting. The parallel and perhaps even the complementarity 
between this criticism and those voiced by Dreyfus and Okrent from 
the standpoint of a pragmatic interpretation of Sein und Zeit are 
patent. 

At a more particular level Heidegger also appeals to the need to 
consider the phenomenon of Dasein in its totality in order to explain 
the crucial transition to an examination of authentic existence. But 
in this regard, Fleischer argues, the artificiality of the appeal becomes 
even more evident. After affirming that “care is the totality of the 
whole of the structure of Dasein’s constitution,” Heidegger notes that 
the very point of departure for the initial analysis, namely, everyday- 
ness (the being between birth and death) is in a certain sense at odds 
with a consideration of Dasein as a whole; at the same time, however, 
he notes that Dasein “essentially sets itself against a possible compre- 
hension of itself as a whole entity.”!* Fleischer regards these remarks 





u “Die formal existenziale Ganzheit des ontologischen Strukturganzen 
des Daseins muß daher in folgender Struktur gefaßt werden: Das Sein des 
Daseins besagt: Sich-vorweg-schon-sein-in-(der-Welt-) als Sein-bei (inner- 
_weltlich begegnendem Seienden). Dieses Sein erfüllt die Bedeutung des 


dann entsteht nach meiner Auffassung, wie ausgeführt, fiir die Ganzheit der 
Sorge kein Schaden”; Fleischer, Die Zeitanalysen, 39. 
SZ, 233. 
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as confirmation that the perspective guiding the discussion of authen- 
tic existence is “completely out of place within the context of Sein 
und Zeit” and that the problem of totality, at least in the sense in 
which it is initially put forth (notably as “Daseinsganzheit” or Dasein 
“als ganzes Seiendes” rather than as “Ganzseinkénnen”) is in fact, 
for Heidegger himself, not a genuine problem.” 
' Finally, if the cogency of the consideration of authentic exis- 
tence be granted, there is a further problematic appeal to the need 
for a consideration of Dasein in its totality. In the light of analyses 
of death and conscience, the meaning of ‘being whole,’ proper to 
Dasein, that is to say, Dasein in its entirety (das eigentliche Ganzsein 
des Daseins) is elaborated and, with this elaboration in hand, Heideg- 
ger explicates how the resoluteness (Entschlossenheit) on Dasein’s 
part that anticipates its death constitutes Dasein’s existentially au- 
thentic potential to be whole. Yet, at the same time, Heidegger as- 
serts that the original phenomenon of temporality is to be secured 
by proving “that all the hitherto elaborated fundamental structures 
of Dasein, with respect to their totality, unity, and development, are 
to be conceived at bottom ‘temporally’ and.as modes of the tempo- 
ralization of temporality.”'© Or, as Heidegger also puts it, “temporal- 
ity . . . originally constitutes the totality of the structure of care.”2” 
The latter claims only make sense, Fleischer suggests, on the 
assumption of the distinction between inauthentic and authentic 
care. In other words, temporality is purportedly required in order to 
explain what it means for Dasein as a whole, both inauthentic and 
authentic, to be. Accordingly, without the distinction between inau- 
thentic and authentic care, the argument of Sein und Zeit breaks 
down. Yet the distinction itself, like that between care and temporal- 
ity, is, Fleischer submits, based upon concerns external to a consider- 
ation of the phenomenon at hand, what it means for Dasein to be.’® 





© “Man sieht: Heidegger führt die neue Fragestellung aus einer Per- 
spektive ein, deren völlige Unangemessenheit im Kontext von SZ zutage 
liegt, so daß das aufgeworfene Ganzheitsproblem auch fiir Heidegger selbst 
der Echtheit eines Sachproblems ermangelt”; Fleischer, Die Zeitanalysen, 
14. The expressions “in its entirety,” “as a whole,” and “in its totality” are 
used in this paper to translate “als Ganzes” and its variants. 

16 SZ, 304 (emphasis added). 

17 SZ, 328 (emphasis added). 

18 “Heideggers Ansatz, mit der Zeitigung der Zeitlichkeit ein Seinsge- 
schehen des Daseins aufzuweisen, das von den formal-existenzial fa8baren 
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Heidegger’s very characterization of care as the totality of the struc- 
ture of Dasein and his characterization of anticipatory resoluteness 
as constitutive of the structure of authentic care as a whole, she 
argues, imply as much. 

There seem to be two interrelated levels to the first criticism 
made by Fleischer at each of these three crucial junctures or transi- 
tions in the argument of Sein und Zeit. On one level, she questions 
the need for the respective transitions, including ultimately the transi- 
tion to an ontological meta-level, given the completeness claimed for 
the determination of the phenomenon in advance of the transition. 
At. another, profounder level, her criticism amounts to a challenge to 
what, purportedly, the analysis of temporality positively adds to the 
account(s) of Dasein already given. 

2. The confusion of original and authentic.temporality or, the 
missing dimension of original temporality. The second basic criti- 
cism made by Fleischer is directed at the soundness and consistency 
of Heidegger’s analysis of temporality as such. She claims that the 
analysis is marred by a basic ambivalence, a conflation of the themes 
of original and authentic temporality. On her interpretation, Heideg- 
ger understands original temporality, on the one hand, as something 
that can be “carried out” or “accomplished” (vollzogen) on an exis- 
tentiell plane authentically or inauthentically or, in other words, as 
something that makes authentic and inauthentic temporality possi- 
ble. At the same time, however, according to Fleischer, Heidegger 
conflates original with authentic temporality and thus fails to give an 
adequate account of the original dimension of temporality. 

Fleischer sees the conflation exemplified in the account of the 
authentic future in paragraph 7 of Section 65. The authentic future 
is, she claims, distinguished from and grounded in the original future — 
by Heidegger when he observes that “anticipating makes Dasein au- 
thentically futural, to be sure, such that the anticipating itself is only 


Seinsvolliziigen der ‘alltäglichen’ und eigentlichen Sorge ontologisch un- 
terscheidbar ist wie das Fundierende vom Fundierten, ist mehr und etwas 
anderes als ‘nur’ das Unternehmen, die in den herausgearbeiteten existenzia- 
len Strukturen implizierten und unausdriicklich langst mitthematischen Zeit- 
strukturen zu ausdriicklichem Verständnis zu bringen (wonach die ‘Sache’ 
entschieden verlangt)”; Fleischer, Die Zeitanalysen, 17. i 

19 As discussed below, this apparent quandry also lies at the heart of 
Blattner’s interpretation. 
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possible insofar as Dasein as an entity in general is already always 
coming to itself, that is to say, is futural in its being in general.”?° 
However, in her view Heidegger proceeds directly to undermine the 
distinction by claiming that holding out the possibility of letting 
oneself come to oneself, in effect, Dasein’s authentic future, is “the 
original phenomenon of the future.”*! . The same sort of ambiv- 
alence, Fleischer adds, besets the account of the authentic and origi- 
nal past.” l 

If the original dimensions of the future and the past are occluded 
by being conflated with the authentic future and past in Heideggers 
account, the original dimension of the present fares even worse, ac- 
cording to Fleischer. Heidegger speaks only of the authentic present 
or, more precisely, the authentic presenting/encountering (Gegenwär- 
tigen), springing from the authentic future and past.” Indeed, 
Fleischer contends, an original present cannot be distinguished from 
the authentic present on Heidegger’s account. Moreover, she finds 
some indication that Heidegger himself was aware of this difficulty 
when he observes that “making present”—or presencing, as Gegen- 
wärtigen is sometimes translated—“in the manner of the original 
temporality remains enveloped (eingeschlossen) in future and past.” 

From this last remark Fleischer draws implications that seal her 
general criticism. If “making present” is, indeed, “enveloped” in the 
future and the past, it can scarcely be an ecstasis (that is to say, 
something that consists in “standing out” from the future and the 
past). However, if making present is not itself an ecstasis, then tem- 
porality cannot be, as Heidegger understands it, a unitary phenome- 
non of three ecstases and, hence, “there is no original temporality.”” 





20 SZ, 325. 

21 Ibid. 

22 Fleischer, Die Zeitanalysen, 20-1. AS evidence of the conflation of 
original with authentic temporality, Fleischer singles out the same passages 
that, in Blattner’s view, are mistakenly interpreted as indicating that original 
time is to be exclusively associated with authentic time; see Blattner, “Exis- 
tential Temporality,” 101. 

3 SZ, 326. 

74 SZ, 328. 

2 “Eingeschlossen in Zukunft und Gewesenheit, ist das Gegenwiartigen 
wohl kaum eine gezeitigte Ekstase. Wenn aber Zeitlichkeit das ‘einheitliche 
Phanomen’ dreier Ekstasen ist, bedeutet das nichts Geringeres als: Es gibt 
die ursprüngliche Zeitlichkeit nicht”; Fleischer, Die Zeitanalysen, 25. 
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The implications of this failure to articulate the original dimension of 
temporality are, Fleischer concludes, dire for Heidegger’s project. 


The analysis of temporality cannot accomplish what Heidegger appar- 
ently took upon himself to accomplish with it—precisely, as men- 
tioned, to enter on an ontological meta-level, that is to say, to pass 
beyond care as the being of Dasein to an underlying being and, hence, 
to grasp in temporality a happening of being (Seinsgeschehen) that was 
to be set off against the ways of being (Seinsvollziige) of the ‘everyday’ 
and the authentic care as the grounding is set off from the grounded.” 


This critical conclusion, it bears noting, is not unrelated to Fleischer’s 
initial criticism. If, for the purpose of unpacking what it means for 
Dasein as a whole to be, there is no intrinsic need to move beyond 
the account of care to an analysis of temporality, then it is perhaps 
not surprising that, in the latter analysis, a supposedly original dimen- 
sion of temporality is indistinguishable from or at least not distin- 
guished from a derivative dimension of temporality that is equivalent 





26 “Die Analyse der Zeitlichkeit kann das nicht leisten, was Heidegger 
sich mit ihr offensichtlich vorgenommen hat—eben, wie erwähnt, eine onto- 
logische Meta-ebene, d.h. die Sorge als Sein des Daseins auf ein zugrundelie- 
gendes Sein hin zu überschreiten und also in der Zeitlichkeit ein Seins- 
geschehen zu fassen, das gegen die Seinsvollziige der ‘alltäglichen’ und der 
eigentlichen Sorge wie das Fundierende vom Fundierten abzugrenzen ware”; 
Fleischer, Die Zeitanalysen, 25. In addition to the weighty challenge of 
these first two criticisms, Fleischer mentions a further, fundamental problem 
associated with what she regards as Heidegger’s failure to elaborate the 
original dimension of temporality. Without such an elaboration, there is 
no basis for the “degeneration” thesis, on which Heidegger constructs the 
argument of SZ. According to that thesis (alles Entspringen’ im ontolo- 
gischen Felde ist Degeneration), inauthentic temporality, that is to say, the 
temporality of inauthentic understanding, feelings, and concerns together 
with the ordinary concept of time, is to be construed as “degenerating” from 
the original and authentic temporality. However, the present is in fact said 
by Heidegger to spring, not from an authentic present, but from “its authen- 
tic future and past, in order to permit Dasein to come to authentic existence 
first on the detour over it [the present]”; SZ, 348. According to Fleischer, 
this observation confirms the distinction between original and authentic 
temporality (on which she has been insisting). But it also, in effect, ascribes 
“falling” as an ecstasis to original temporality and this ascription stands in 
the way of any attempt to conceive authentic temporality as the existenziell 
execution (Vollzug) of original temporality; see Fleischer, Die Zeitanalysen, 
29. In this same connection, Fleischer adds, the fact that worldly time (Welt- 
zeit) is characterized only in terms of the presenting that is fallen and inau- 
thentic presents a dilemma inasmuch as authentic Dasein is, no less than 
inauthentic Dasein, in need of worldly time; see ibid., 31-2. 
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to a dimension of care (namely, authentic care). In other words, the 
analysis of temporality is unsound, that is to say, internally incoher- 
ent since the purportedly original dimension (as Fleischer puts it, das 
Fundierende) is confounded with a subordinate dimension (authen- 
tic temporality, das Fundierte). However, this confounding is to be 
expected, from Fleischer’s point of view, since care has already been 
shown to constitute what it means for Dasein to be in its entirety. 


` 


I 


Fleischer’s two central criticisms can be summarized as follows. 
In the first place, she argues, there is no need for the transcendental 
or ontological turn to temporality if, as Heidegger himself maintains, 
the phenomenon of care constitutes the unified structure of Dasein 
in its entirety, in other words, what it-means for Dasein as a whole 
to be. In the second place, she charges that Heidegger fails to elabo- 
rate the original dimension of temporality, demanded by such a tran- 
scendental or ontological turn, because he systematically conflates 
original and authentic temporality. 

1. The existential necessity of the turn to temporality. Though ` 
the result of the analysis in Division 1 of Sein und Zeit is that care 
is the structure of Dasein in its entirety, the focus of the analysis, 
namely, Dasein in its everydayness, is such that the sense of being 
entire that is most proper to Dasein is not only not considered, but, 
indeed, potentially occluded by the initial analysis. It is in this sense 
that Heidegger does, indeed, qualify his claim to completeness in his 
initial elaboration of Dasein as care, pointing up the shortcoming 
of an analysis that takes its cues from the inauthentic existence of 
everydayness. What is at issue here is central to the task of Sein 
und Zeit, namely, the possibility of securing the distinctive sense of 
Da-sein, irreducible to that of the ready- or present-at-hand (Zu- or 
Vorhanden-sein).”” This distinctive sense can only be adequately 





27 “Wurde nicht in lediglich formaler Argumentation auf die Unméglich- 
keit einer Erfassung des ganzen Daseins geschlossen? Oder wurde gar im 
Grunde das Dasein nicht unversehens als ein Vorhandenes angesetzt, dem 
sich ständig ein Noch-nicht-vorhandenes vorwegschiebt?”; SZ, 236-7. In 
what follows the term ‘sense’ will be used in the way that Heidegger employs 
‘Sinn’, while ‘meaning’ is used for the sense of a word or expression; on this 
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demonstrated by articulating how Dasein as a whole is at bottom 
(ursprünglich) a being-possible or dunamis (Seinkénnen), how the 
possibility that is most inherently its own (eigentlich) and decisively 
de-termines (de-fines) its being (indeed, as a whole). is its death, 
something that cannot be present-at-hand to it, and finally, how Da- 
sein can only genuinely be in the complete and fundamental sense of 
what it means for it “to be” by resolutely projecting itself towards 
this possibility.” 

The problem accordingly is not, as Fleischer would have it, the 
lack of a sufficient reason for pressing the analysis further once it 
has been explicated how care constitutes Dasein as a whole. The 
problem is whether care has been unpacked as the defining feature 
of Dasein as a whole only in an inauthentic sense.” It is certainly 
possible to have said something true about the whole of x and still 
raise the question of whether the meaning of ‘the whole,’ as supposed 
in that true statement, is adequately or appropriately (authentically) 
understood. 

There is, accordingly, nothing inconsistent in Heidegger’s proce- 
dure of initially establishing that care is the structural totality of Da- 
sein, what it means, ‘da zu sein as a whole’, on the basis of an analy- 
sis of inauthentic existence even though the latter effectively 
obscures the appropriate sense of that totality. The procedure is not 
only not inconsistent but also highly effective. Heidegger’s strategy 
is not unlike that of a critic canvassing traditional viewpoints towards 
something and showing that the truth expressed in the respective 
interpretations can be summed up in some central, unifying phenom- 
enon, already alluded to within those interpretations, on the way 


convention, ‘the sense of Dasein’ is not convertible with ‘the meaning of 
“Dasein” X , 

238 SZ, 310-11. The focus, it bears noting, changes not only in the sense 
that the notions of Ganzsein, Ganzheit, Ganzseinkénnen are given a more 
exact meaning through the account of Dasein as Sein zum Tod, but also in 
the sense that the inquiry can no longer be understood as purely theoretical 
and ontological-methodical; cf. SZ, 309. 

2 “Denn nur dann, wenn dieses Seiende in seiner Eigentlichkeit und 
Ganzheit phinomenal zugänglich geworden ist, kommt die Frage nach dem 
Sinn des Seins dieses Seienden, zu dessen Existenz Seinsverstindnis über- 
haupt gehört, auf einen probehaltigen Boden”; SZ, 301. 
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to demonstrating the most appropriate understanding of that phe- 
nomenon.” 

These considerations provide an answer to one level of Fleisch- 
er’s initial criticism, namely, her objection to Heidegger’s appeal to 
considerations of .Dasein in its totality in order to make the general 
transition from the theme of care to that of temporality and the more 
_ particular. transitions from the theme of care in general to that of 
authentic existence (care) and from the latter to the theme of tempo- 
rality. These considerations do not, however, constitute a rebuttal 
of the most serious level of her objection. By the latter I mean her 
contention that the account of temporality is based upon external 
considerations (a concern for establishing a transcendental or onto- 
logical meta-level) with the implication that the account of temporal- 
ity does not add anything positive to the results of the preceding 
analyses, namely, the determination of care as the meaning of ‘Da- 
sein’ or even the determination of authentic care (a death-anticipating 
resoluteness) as the sense of authentic Dasein. 

An adequate response to this objection cannot be given in the 
space of this discussion paper since it requires, at the very least, an 
elaboration of the meaning or meanings of ‘Sinn’ in Sein und Zeit and 
the way in which temporality constitutes the sense, so understood, of 
care (which is itself the sense of Dasein in its entirety, both authentic 
and inauthentic).*! What is presented in the following paragraphs is 
accordingly at best the sketch of an appropriate response to this 
objection. 

It bears iterating, at this point, what Heidegger means in his 
claim that care sums up what ‘to be’ means in the case of Dasein as 





2 For a good example of this strategy, see A. C. Bradley’s interpretation ` 
of Hamlet where, after reviewing the traditional takes on the play, including 
that of Schlegel and Coleridge (“the most widely received view”), he notes 
that the latter is “on the whole and so far as it goes, a true description”; but ` 
he then adds that “it fails not merely in this or that detail, but as a whole. 
We feel that its Hamlet does not.fully answer to our imaginative impres- 
sion”; see A. C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy (New York: Fawcett, 1967), 
92-3. For the sense in which Heidegger's strategy amounts to an extension 
of the Husserlian method of reduction, see Daniel O. Dahlstrom, Das lo- 
gische Vorurteil: Untersuchungen zur Wahrheitstheorie des frühen Heideg- 
ger (Wien: Passagen, 1994), 97. 

3! “Drei Bedeutungen von ‘Sinn’ lassen sich also in Heideggers Auffas- 
sung desselben unterscheiden: der ursprüngliche oder existenzial-hermeneu- 
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a whole: ‘care’ here signifies a way of being ahead of oneself, already 
in a world, encountering entities within one’s surroundings.” Tempo- 
rality in some sense is clearly presupposed by this formal character- 
ization of care in general (“vorweg,” “schon”) as well as by the ac- 
counts of both authentic and inauthentic care. Whether a prey to 
the fallen das Man or a death-anticipating resoluteness, the unity of 
thrownness, projecting, and falling is only understandable by appeal 
to some sense of time. Yet the fact that those various, preliminary 
accounts of what ‘to be’ means in the case of Dasein are more or 
less understood (for example, in an initial reading of the first part of 
Sein und Zeit, prior to a reading of the analysis of temporality) by 
no means secures or establishes that they are understood in the most 
appropriate manner, that is to say, with an adequate understanding 
of time. Indeed, precisely because those accounts rely on temporal 
significations, it is incumbent on anyone trying to articulate the im- 
port of those accounts to press on to the analysis of the meaning of 
‘temporality’ informing them. 

These considerations as to why an inquiry into the sense of Da- 
sein requires an analysis of temporality are trenchant, but they can 
also mislead to the extent that they suggest that the meaning of ‘tem- 
porality’ is determinable independently of the analysis of what it 
means da zu sein. “The sense of being of Dasein,” Heidegger states 
quite plainly, “is not some free-floating other and ‘outside’ of its very 
self, but rather that very Dasein understanding itself.” In other 
words, if temporality is the ontological sense of care (as what it 
means, in the case of Dasein, ‘to be’), then that sense must be demon- 
strable, as it were, from the inside, on the basis of a consideration of 
Dasein’s own distinctive way of being. 

Heidegger’s own understanding of ‘sense’, moreover, insures the 
immanence of his investigation and thus—contra Fleischer—the in- 
trinsic relevance of the consideration of temporality to the existential 
analysis of Dasein. Sense (Sinn) is for Heidegger not primarily a prop- 


tische Sinn, der existenziell-hermeneutische Sinn und der apophantische 
Sinn”; Dahlstrom, Das logische Vorurteil, 277. 

ab “Die Seinsganzheit des Daseins als Sorge besagt: Sich-vorweg-schon- 
sein-in (einer Welt) als Sein-bei (innerweltlich begegnendem Seienden)”; 
SZ, 327. i 

3 SZ, 325. 
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erty of a word or expression, but rather what sustains a level of under- 
standability, without necessarily becoming explicit; it is the “horizon” 
against or upon which—or even the “target” towards which (worauf- 
hin)—a possibility is projected, rendering the projection of that possi- 
bility possible and, hence, understandable. At the same time, the hori- 
zon itself—precisely as a horizon—is not something detachable from 
the projection but rather comes to be only with the projection. In 
other words, the horizon is not a space that might remain whether 
occupied or not. Hence, for Heidegger, in order to uncover the sense 
of something it is necessary to identify and follow up the projection 
of it. “To establish the sense of care means, then, to pursue the projec- 
tion underlying the original existential interpretation of Dasein and 
guiding it, so that in what has been projected that against which it has 
been projected becomes apparent.”™ 

This last sentence indicates Heidegger’s procedure for arriving 
at the conclusion that temporality is the horizon for the project of 
care and, in that sense, the meaning of ‘care’ (that in turn, inauthenti- 
cally or authentically, constitutes what ‘da zu sein’ means). For just 
as care is not simply a project, so temporality is not a horizon without 
the projecting of something over against or towards it (woraufhin). 
Temporality as horizon is only disclosed in the course of cutting a 
profile or “standing out” over against it. Temporality is the horizon 
for care, but not as a background or backdrop that is present-at-hand, 
that is to say, present regardless of whether something “projects it- 
self” upon it or not. Rather, temporality is the sense of care precisely 
as that against which Dasein “stands out,” as that towards which 
Dasein projects its possibilities and towards which Dasein projects 
itself as a possibility. The phenomenon of Dasein projecting itself 
upon and thereby “standing out against the horizon” in this manner 
underlies what Heidegger calls “ecstatic-horizontal temporality.” It 
is precisely as “this projection of itself upon the horizon” that tempo- 





*4 Sallis raises two issues, pertinent to the present discussion. He ques- 
tions whether this account of sense, in which “upon-which” of the projection 
(understanding) is conflated with that which makes possible what is pro- 
jected, is “perhaps too closely linked to the analysis of equipment,” rumina- 
tions which lead to a further question, which moves very close to Fleischer’s 
concerns: “Does this conflation not, in turn, expose the analysis to the dan- 
ger of drifting, more than Heidegger would ever have authorized, in the 
direction of a transcendental analysis?” See Sallis, Echoes, 56. 
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rality is implicit but nonetheless essential to the determination of 
care or, in other words, what ‘da zu sein’ means. The terms “ahead” 
(vorweg), “already” (schon), and “with” (bez) in the determination of 
care indicate interlocked ways of “projecting oneself or standing out 
over against the horizon” (that is composed of them.) 

In order to illustrate this admittedly obscure and difficult point, 
it may be helpful to discuss the distinction and the relation obtaining 
between an existentiell sense or project-and-horizon and an existen- 
tial one. For example, when a mechanic uses a wrench and, indeed, 
uses it as a wrench, taking, projecting, understanding it as such un- 
thematically, he does so with a view towards accomplishing a certain 
task or job and in view of a web of instrumental relations, a Werk- 
welt. That task and context form the existentiell horizon of the proj- 
‘ect and thereby the sense of that activity (as well as the sense of the 
wrench). However, at the same time, the use of the wrench is (albeit 
also unthematically) a looking-forward that keeps in mind only what 
is relevant to the expected accomplishment, forgetting its own (e- 
gentliches) being (Seins-[des Daseins]-vergessenheit) and encoun- 
tering things only in view of what is expected (in other words, 
allowing itself to encounter things only as ready-to-hand). This ex- 
pecting-forgetting encountering (gewdrtigend-vergessendes Gegen- 
wdrtigen) is the existential projection-and-horizon (more precisely, 
ecstasis-and-horizon) and, so understood, the ontological significance 
of “Da-sein,” even in its Seinsvergessenheit. With every existentiell 
projection-and-horizon, every authentic or inauthentic existence 
(care), there is an existential ecstasis-and-horizon, a temporalizing 
that is the ontological sense (yes, projection-and-horizon) of Da-sein. 

Given this understanding of sense, Heidegger's investigation of 
temporality as the ontological sense of care is by no means an inquiry 
into something that is irrelevant or external to the determination of 
what it means for Dasein in its entirety to be. What it means, da zu 
sein, is inexplicable without that ecstatic horizon, the temporalizing 
of temporality (das Zeitigen der Zeitlichkeit). In other words, for 
the purposes of an existential analysis of Dasein, the turn to a consid- 
eration of temporality as the ecstatic horizon of Dasein is imperative. 





3 The horizon for the respective ecstasis, that is to say, the horizon 
over against which the “looking forward,” the “retaining or forgetting,” and 
the “encountering” stand out is constituted by the other ecstases. 
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2. Original temporality and temporality in general. The cen- 
tral source of Fleischer’s complaint about the “ambivalence” of the 
account of temporality in Sein und Zeit is Heidegger’s procedure in 
section 65 of elaborating how temporality figures as the sense of 
Da-sein principally through a discussion of “original and authentic 
temporality” (urspriingliche und eigentliche Zeitlichkeit). Indeed, 
in the course of introducing the theme of temporality but even before 
it is explicitly mentioned, Heidegger refers to the “anticipating reso- 
luteness” (vorlaufende Entschlossenheit) of authentic care as “the 
original, existential projection of existence.” More significantly, in 
this context Heidegger never explicitly states that original temporal- 
ity is the condition of the possibility of authentic temporality; nor 
does he explicitly distinguish the referent of “original temporality” 
from that of “authentic temporality.” Instead, he repeatedly refers to 
“original and authentic temporality” as though each qualifier desig- 
nated the same thing, only from different vantage points.” 

As noted above, in Fleischer’s eyes the conflation of original and 
authentic temporality is clearly apparent in paragraph 7 of Section 
65. There, after recounting how anticipatory resoluteness is only 
possible inasmuch as “Dasein in general can come to itself in its 
ownmost possibility” and sustain the possibility of allowing itself to 
come to itself in this way as a possibility, Heidegger designates the 
sustaining of this possibility as “the original phenomenon of the fu- 
ture.” Fleischer interprets the next two paragraphs (eight and nine) 
as an indication that Heidegger construes original temporality as the 
condition for the other dimensions of authentic temporality (and, 
equivalently, authentic existence or care). In those paragraphs Hei- 
degger urges that the sense of coming back to itself in anticipatory 
resoluteness is possible only insofar as “Dasein in general is as I 
have-been” and that the sense of allowing the ready-to-hand to be 
encountered in the situation as disclosed in that anticipatory reso- 





38 SZ, 325. 

37 Blattner argues, to the contrary, that “Heidegger clearly indicates that 
originary temporality is not authentic,” that “authentic temporality is merely 
one mode of originary temporality”; Cf. Blattner, “Existential Temporality,” 
100-101. 

38 SZ, 325. 
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luteness is possible only “in encountering this entity [or, alterna- 
tively, presencing it or making it present].”” 

Still, in none of these passages does Heidegger explicitly refer to 
“original temporality” as the condition of the possibility of authentic 
temporality. Rather, he speaks of the temporality of “Dasein in gen- 
eral.” Moreover, in paragraph 10, when Heidegger sums up the fore- 
going as the account of “the having-been-ness springing from the fu- 
ture, such that the . . . future releases the present from itself,” he 
refers to the latter, not as “original temporality,” but simply as “tem- 
porality.” In the same context he does characterize temporality in a 
rather neutral way as the unified phenomenon of this future “having 
been-presenting,” but temporality, so characterized, is not identified 
with original temporality. If the characterization needs to be labelled, 
it would seem to be an account of “the temporality of Dasein in 
general.’””° 

In paragraph 16 of Section 65 Heidegger perhaps comes closest 
to saying what might be interpreted as an assertion that original tem- 
porality—and not merely the temporality of Dasein in general—is 
the condition of the possibility of authentic and inauthentic temporal- 
ity. He opens the paragraph with the observation that “temporality 
enables the unity of existence, facticity, and falling and constitutes 
thus originally the totality of the structure of care.” Just as the mo- 
ments of care are not simply pieced together by being heaped on top 
of one another, he warns, so temporality is not something put to- 
gether out of the future, past, and present. Rather, “temporality tem- 
poralizes and, to be sure, its possible ways. The latter enable the 





3 SZ, 326. This reading of these passages also forms the backbone of 
Blattner’s interpretation: “But what s. 65 says about authentic temporality 
is that it is only possible because Dasein is temporal in a more fundamental 
way”; Blattner, “Existential Temporality,” 101. In what follows I suggest, to 
the contrary, that for Heidegger there is no more fundamental way for Da- 
sein to be temporal. 

40 In another context I referred to the notion of temporality in general, 
in contrast to that of original temporality, as a “placeholder concept” (Platz- 
halter-Begriff); see Dahlstrom, Das logische Vorurteil, 232-6. 

41 Another passage that may be construed as supporting the Fleischer/ 
Blattner interpretation is the transition from paragraph 11 to paragraph 12. 
After noting that a concrete development of the “original phenonienon” of 
temporality is required (in order to show “the origin of inauthentic temporal- 
ity in original and authentic temporality”!), Heidegger speaks of resoluteness 
as “a modality of temporality”; see SZ, 327. 


ates: 
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manifold of the modes of being of Dasein, above all, the basic possi- 
bility of authentic and inauthentic existence.” Yet even in this con- 
text Heidegger does not refer to temporality, insofar as it is to be 
construed as the condition of the possibility of authentic temporality, 
explicitly as “original temporality.” 

The fact that Heidegger does not explicitly assert the nonequiva- 
lence of original temporality and authentic temporality does not, by 
itself, rule out Fleischer’s contention that he implicitly does so and 
that, when he does not, he meant to or should have. All the refer- 
ences to temporality as the condition of the possibility of authentic, 
existentiell care can be read as references to an “original temporal- 
ity,” the transcendental condition of care, itself “modally indifferent” 
with respect to matters of authenticity and inauthenticity.“ 

Nevertheless, the fact that Heidegger so explicitly and constantly 
links original and authentic temporality should give one pause before 
endorsing Fleischer's interpretation.” Moreover, there are weighty 
reasons for rejecting this interpretation. In the first place, Heidegger 





42 SZ, 328. 

* The sense of ‘equivalence’ intended here in the expression ‘nonequiv- 
‘alence’ is not identity, but valid biconditionality. The thesis defended in this 
paper is that Heidegger asserts, with good reason, that there is orig- 
inal temporality if and only if (and to the extent that) temporality can be 
authentic. 

' “4 While Blattner, much like Fleischer, argues that “originary temporal- 

ity is indeed indifferent between authenticity and inauthenticity,” he con- 
tends that Heidegger, nonetheless, had good reasons for postponing the dis- 
cussion of originary temporality until he had discussed the themes of guilt 
and death. Like originary temporality, guilt and death are “modally indiffer- 
ent features,” Blattner argues, the response to which can be authentic or 
inauthentic. At the same time, however, guilt and death are features of 
Dasein that cannot be assimilated to a “sequential temporality” and, accord- 
ingly, are “the source of Heidegger’s argument for the necessity of a non- 
sequential manifold of originary temporality.” Thus, while Fleischer argues - 
that the notion of original temporality is ultimately not sustained on its own 
terms or, at least, conflated with that of authentic temporality in Heidegger’s 
analysis, Blattner contends that the two notions are properly distinguished. 
Yet, despite this significant difference, both scholars insist on a thesis con- 
tested in this paper, namely, the nonequivalence of original temporality and 
authentic temporality; see Blatiner, “Existential Temporality,” 100-101, 112. 

4 In Section 65 the expression “ursprünglich und eigentlich” (in modi- 
fication of “Zeitlichkeit,” “Zukunft,” “Auf-sich-zukommen”) surfaces eight 
times, while Heidegger refers to temporality, the future, time, and the phe- 
nomenon of time merely as “urspriinglich” nine times; yet “urspriinglich” 
_ and “uneigentlich” are never used together to modify anything. 
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explicitly sets out to establish that inauthentic time is “not original 
and instead is springing away (entspringend) from authentic tempo- 
‘rality.“° In other words, not only is inauthentic temporality in no 
way original temporality, it also does not directly spring, strictly 
speaking, from original temporality, but rather from authentic tempo- 
rality (even though authentic temporality is in some way original 
temporality). These claims represent a substantial hurdle for any 
interpretation asserting that Heidegger implicitly considered or, on 
his own understanding of original temporality, ought to have con- 
sidered it something indifferently instantiable: as authentic or in- 
authentic. | 

Nor, in the second place, given Heidegger’s characterization and 
use of terms like “ursprünglich” and “Ursprung” in Sein und Zeit, is 
it likely that he equated or meant to equate original temporality with 
what he characterizes as the temporality of Dasein “in general.” 
Heidegger makes it clear that, as far as the question of ontological 
constitution is concerned, “originality (Urspriinglichkeit) does not 
coincide with the simplicity and uniqueness of some ultimate element 
of construction. The ontological origin of the ‘to be’ of Dasein is not 
‘ess’ than what springs from it, but rather it towers over it from the 
outset in mightiness, and all ‘springing forth’ in the ontological field 
is degeneration.” If these remarks about origins and originality can 
be transferred to the discussion of original temporality, then it be- 
comes difficult to suppose that the rather neutral manner in which 
Heidegger characterizes the temporality of “Dasein in general” (appli- 
cable to the more richly formulated accounts of authentic and inau- 
thentic temporality) is meant to apply to original temporality as such. 

In the third place, and most importantly, Heidegger's linking of 
original and authentic temporality is justified by the fact that Dasein 
is being/potential (Seinkénnen). What Dasein is originally, is a proj- 
ect, a potential to be, but not a potential to be in general (whatever 
that could mean). Rather Dasein is as a potential to be in a certain 
way, namely, authentically (and for this reason alone can it be inau- 





48 SZ, 329. 
4” See note 41 above. 
48 See Heidegger’s opening remarks about “Ursprung” in “Ursprung des 
Kunstwerkes,” in Holzwege (Frankfurt am Main: Klostermann, 1972), 7. 
SZ, 334. : 
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thentically). Original and authentic temporality is the ontological 
sense of care which is, in turn, the structure of Da-sein. Heidegger’s 
use of “eigentlich” and “urspriinglich” in the opening paragraph of 
Section 65 (which, in effect, prefigures his strategy with respect to 
temporality) reinforces this interpretation. After declaring that Da- 
sein essentially comes to be in “authentic” existence, Heidegger notes 
that this mode of the authenticity of care contains the “original” total- 
ity of Dasein." . 

There are, moreover, ready analogues to the procedure of linking 
what something is originally (in the sense of original being/potential, 
Seinkénnen) to what it means for it to be authentically. For example, 
if one wants to understand what it means to be an artist, then it 
makes sense to look, not to someone who may become or develop 
into an artist, but to a master, that is to Say, to an accomplished or 
authentic artist (who will no doubt insist that his or her work is 
unfinished). Or if one wants to understand what, in an original sense, 
it means to be a given plant or animal, it is probably advisable to pay 
attention to the sort of development and maturation and demise, 
most normal, suitable, or appropriate to it within a given environ- . 
ment. The inauthentic is a degenerate form or. process of such an ` 
entity's authentic, that is to say, original being/potential. 

“Authentic temporality” stands for the ecstases-and-horizons 
without which there is no authentic existence or, equivalently, no 
authentic care. According to Heidegger, it may be recalled, a human 
being exists authentically when it genuinely cares about the potential 
most inherent in it, that is to say, when it resolutely anticipates its 
death, in effect, projecting itself and its possibilities towards that de- 
fining potentiality, the realization of which is inevitable and the 
eclipsing of all other possibilities. Insofar as it thus lets its death, as 
it were, come to it, it both retrieves or assumes this ultimate potenti- 
ality with which it has been thrown into the world and discloses or 





50 Or, to put it in another, cognate way that exploits the family of mean- 
ings of the terms ‘eigen’, ‘eigenste’, and ‘eigentlich’ (usually translated ‘own’, 
‘ownmost’, ‘authentic’), Dasein is the potential to be itself, that is to say, to 
be in the sort of way that is most proper to it or most properly its own. 

51 Cf.: “Das Dasein wird >wesentlich< in der eigentlichen Existenz, 
die sich als vorlaufende Entschlossenheit konstituiert. Dieser Modus der 
Kigentlichkeit der Sorge enthält die ursprüngliche Selbst-staéndigkeit und 
Ganzheit des Daseins”; SZ, 323. 
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makes present the actual situation in which it finds itself. This reso- 
lute anticipation of death is existentiell, but it is also unthematically 
existential, namely, a temporalizing (ecstatic-horizonal) that dis- 
closes the sense of Dasein originally and authentically (or, alterna- 
tively, from the thematic standpoint of fundamental ontology, the 
original and authentic meaning of ‘da sein’: ‘being here’). 

Perhaps what misled Fleischer and others is the fact that Heideg- 
ger construes the anticipatory resoluteness as “the existentiell, au- 
thentic potential to be entirely” (das existenziell eigentliche Ganz- 
seinkénnen)® and that temporality, by contrast, is construed as the 
“ontological,” that is, existential sense of care, making possible “the 
existentiell being of factual being-potential (das existenzielle Sein 
des faktischen Seinkénnens), authentic or inauthentic.** Given this 
contrast between existential and existentiell levels, it may seem legit- 
imate to assume that the original temporality is existential, while au- 
thentic temporality and inauthentic temporality are existentiell. But 
the assumption is incorrect. Authentic existence and inauthentic ex- 
istence are, in addition to being existential, always existentiell,” but 
' the temporalizing of authentic temporality and that of inauthentic 
temporality are existential, that is to say, they are the respective ec- 
static horizons, implicit yet constitutive of what it means, authenti- 
cally or inauthentically da zu sein. 


The Catholic University of America 





52 “Being here” comes closer to the Alemmanic use of “ich bin da” in 
contrast to ‘being there,’ the regular use of the expression. 

53 SZ, 305, 309. 

54 SZ, 325. 

55 “Die Frage nach dem Ganzseinkénnen ist eine faktisch-existenzielle”; 
SZ, 309. 
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ALCNOUS. The Handbook of Platonism. Translated with an Introduction 
and Commentary by John Dillon. Clarendon Later Ancient Philoso- 
phers. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993. xlii + 226 pp. $48.00—Scholars 
of later Greek philosophy will surely be indebted to John Dillon for 
providing this translation of and commentary on the Didaskalikos 
(here translated The Handbook of Platonism). Late Greek thought has 
often been slighted by scholars, and middle Platonism may be the most 
neglected part of that neglected period. While none would champion 
the Didaskalikos as a treatise that itself profoundly influenced the 
course of Western thought, it is a synopsis of a philosophy that can 
claim to have had such an influence. As an elementary handbook (pre- 
sumably written for pedagogical purposes), it reveals an important 
brand of Platonism of the second-century A.D., which was a bridge be- 
tween the (better understood and more thoroughly studied) philoso- 
phies of classical and Hellenistic Greece and the philosophies of Ploti- 
nus, Porphyry, and their successors. 

The introduction is a judicious presentation of the philosophical and 
historical issues raised by this treatise. Much scholarship has remained 
mired in the issue of authorship: some (though this view is no longer 
in fashion) would attribute the treatise to the philosopher Albinus (a 
teacher of Galen). Dillon moves away from the Albinus attribution and 
also (rightly) rejects a connection with Alcinous the Stoic. He also 
argues forcefully that the work is best understood as a manual for 
teachers (not students). i 

In his overview of the work’s content, Dillon presents both the eclec- 
tic nature of the arguments (the author draws upon a wide variety of 
sources and at times the results are not entirely happy) and the attempt 
by the author (or perhaps better the tradition which the author repre- 
sents) to synthesize contemporary philosophical thought and then pres- 
ent that synthesis as fundamentally Platonic. For example, much of 
later Peripatetic logic is revealed as having its roots (if not its develop- 
ment) in the Platonic dialogues. 





* Books received are acknowledged in this section by a brief resume, report, 
or criticism. Such acknowledgement does not preclude a more detailed examination 
in a subsequent Critical Study. From time to time, technical books dealing with 
such fields as mathematics, physics, anthropology, and the social sciences will. be 
reviewed in this section, if it is thought that they might be of special interest to 
philosophers. 


Review of Metaphysics 49 (September 1995): 117-73. Copyright © 1995 by the Review of 
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The translation makes use of the new text edited by John Whittaker 
for the Budé series. Throughout, the translation is both readable and 
true to its Greek source. The commentary provides Dillon with the 
opportunity to delve more thoroughly into the issues raised by the text; 
it both guides the reader through the general paths of argumentation 
as well as considers important issues at greater length. Dillon has 
thus supplied an excellent tool for the use of students of later Greek 
philosophy. Note: readers should also be aware of another recent En- 
glish translation: The Platonic Doctrines of Albinus. Translated by 
Jeremiah Reedy. Grand Rapids, MI: Phanes Press, 1991.—Lawrence P. 
Schrenk, Mitchellville, Maryland. 


ANAGNOSTOPOULOS, Georgios. Aristotle on the Goals and Exactness of Eth- 
ics. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1994. xiii + 468 pp. 
$50.00—This book examines the question of how ethics can be a sci- 
ence according to Aristotle. It aims to assess the cognitive status of 
statements concerning matters of conduct. The author begins with a 
study of the Platonic background, arguing that Aristotle rejects Plato’s 
claim that ethics can be a subject of exact scientific knowledge, as this 
is understood by Plato. He then turns to a discussion of the goals of 
ethics as conceived by Aristotle, arguing that even though ethics aims 
at concrete actions, it has a cognitive basis. The parallel with produc- 
tive sciences such as medicine is appropriately and effectively devel- 
oped. In the next three chapters, an exhaustive study is made of the 
meaning of “exact” and “inexact” as applied by Aristotle to various 
types of statements. The analysis shows that owing to the ultimate 
goal of ethics, concrete action, some inexactness is ineliminable from 
practical science generally. Such a conclusion is thought by Aristotle 
to be counter to Platonic “essentialism” in ethics. The type of inex- 
actness in ethics is then compared to the Aristotelian concept of “being 
for thé most part.” The conclusion reached is that “being for the most 
part” for Aristotle does not unqualifiedly exclude the possibility of dem- 
onstration. Accordingly, the way demonstration functions in ethics is 
next made the focus of the investigation. It is argued that, with certain 
qualifications, demonstrations “for the most part” fall within the scope 
of the Aristotelian approach. Just as demonstrations “for the most 
part” can be applied to a science of nature so can they be applied to a 
science of ethics. Insofar as ethics is a science, it must rest on the 
knowledge of universal truths as uncovered in demonstrations. The 
concluding chapter of this book argues that despite Aristotle’s nuanced 
appreciation of the limitations of the application of universal truth to 
particular circumstances, he does not forego his commitment to the 
scientific nature of ethics. 

This very thorough and balanced study is, ironically, given its subject, 
carried out at a consistently abstract level. There is not a great deal 
of discussion or speculation about either the precise content of the 
universal truths forming the putative basis of ethics for Aristotle or 
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how these are to be applied to particular situations. Nor does the 
author do more than mention in passing the fact that for Aristotle if 
ethics is a science that science is evidently political in nature. The 
question of whether this makes Aristotle’s task harder or easier is 
therefore not addressed. In addition, the exclusion of politics from the 
study means there is little discussion of the distinction between the 
universal truths that a science seeks and the universal rules that a 
political entity makes. Presumably, these rules are supposed somehow 
to mediate between universal truths and particular prescriptions. It 
would also seem that the ineliminable practical nature of ethics makes 
the role of the wise person or phronimos essential to understanding 
how Aristotle believes that universal and particular can be connected. 
Although the bibliography and notes are quite extensive, it is somewhat 
disappointing that the author does not directly engage those scholars 
who, like Martha Nussbaum, have arrived at opposite conclusions re- 
garding Aristotle’s understanding of the nature of ethical inquiry. Nev- 
ertheless, this book is comprehensive within its stated limitations. It 
deals ably with matters that are almost always treated summarily and 
so unsatisfactorily in works on Aristotle’s ethics. It can fairly be said 
to be a seminal book, providing the data for future work in this area.— 
Lloyd P. Gerson, University of Toronto. 


ARISTOTLE, De animalibus: Michael Scot’s Arabic-Latin Translation. Part 
Three, Books XV-XIX: Generation of Animals. Edited by Aafke M. I 
van Oppenraaij. Aristoteles Semitico-Latinus, vol. 5. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1992. + 504 pp. $143.00—Historians of philosophy often overlook the 
fact that the reception of Aristotle’s works in the Latin West during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries was largely the reception of a natural 
science. More than half the corpus is devoted to such topics as zool- 
ogy, animal psychology, atmospheric studies, cosmology, chemistry, 
and physical mechanics. A full quarter of the corpus is devoted to 
zoology alone. This point was well understood among the first genera- 
tion of Latin commentators. Scholars such as Robert Grosseteste and 
Albert the Great, while interested in Aristotle’s metaphysics and ethics, 
realized that he was first and foremost a naturalist. Albert, in particu- 
lar, understood that the work of the early peripatetics was primarily 
directed to plant and animal studies. Sharing their interests, Albert 
devoted much of his efforts to articulating, correcting, and extending 
their original scientific researches. 

Study of the influence of Aristotelian zoology on Albert and other 
medieval scholars has been hampered by the lack of critical editions 
of the Latin versions of the text. The problem is exemplified in Her- 
mann Stadler’s edition of Albert’s De animalibus which he produced 
in the early part of this century from an autograph manuscript. In the 
first part of this text, containing Albert’s paraphrastic commentary on 
Aristotle’s zoological books, Stadler attempted to determine which 
words were taken from Albert’s source, Michael Scot’s translation from 
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the Arabic, and which were Albert’s own composition. Lacking a criti- 
cal edition of the source text, however, Stadler’s attempt was only par- 
tially successful. 

Such critical editions are, fortunately, beginning to appear. In 1966 
H. J. Drossaart Lulofs published the Latin version of the De generatione 
animalium of William of Moerbeke in the Aristoteles Latinus series. 
More recently, van Oppenraaijj has begun to publish her three-part edi- 
tion of Michael Scot’s Latin translation from the Arabic. The third part 
containing the text of the De generatione animalium is now available 
and the first and second parts, containing the Historia animalium and 
De partibus animalium respectively, are in preparation. 

Michael Scot, who was astrologer to the court of Frederick I at Pal- 
ermo, produced his translation while at Toledo sometime before 1220. 
The evidence indicates that he was probably working from the Arabic 
version made in the early years of the ninth century by the physician Ibn 
al-Batriq at Bagdad. Michael arranges the zoological books according to 
the Arabic edition which collects Aristotle’s three longer zoological texts 
together in one work of 19 books (including book 10 of the Historia 
animalium). While we cannot be certain that Michael’s version is the 
earliest Latin translation, it is certainly among the earliest and was used 
by all of the thirteenth-century commentators. ; 

From the 62 manuscripts in which the text is preserved, van Oppen- 
raaij was able, by collation, to establish the text on the basis of six. 
Her apparatus compares the variant readings in the usual way. She 
adds a second apparatus comparing the Latin text with the Arabic text 
established by Brugman and Drossaart Lulofs (Leiden 1971). Both 
Latin and Arabic indexes are included as well as an index to the Greek 
text of the De generatione animalium compiled by Drossaart Lulofs. . 

The appearance of the first of van Oppenraaij’s careful and meticu- 
lous editions is most welcome and will provide a useful addition to the 
source materials for the study of medieval Latin Aristotelianism. It is 
the hope of those working on the commentary tradition of the zoology 
that the two other volumes will not be long in appearing.— Michael W. 
Tkacz, Gonzaga University. 


ARRAJ, James. Mysticism, Metaphysics and Maritain: On the Road to the 
Spiritual Unconscious (Chiloquin, OR: Inner Growth Books, 1993), 182 
pp. n.p.—Arraj’s aim in this book is to examine the noetic activities 
involved in the intuition of being, mystical contemplation, and mysti- 
cism of the self within the whole of Jacques Maritain’s writings. Arraj 
shows how these three activities are directed ultimately toward God 
but achieve this end differently and in different depths. Chapter 1- 
provides a good examination of Maritain’s earlier years and Arraj indi- 
cates that Maritain begins by stressing the importance of the intuition 
of being and its necessity for any metaphysician. Convinced that the 
human person could truly know what is, Maritain combines Bergson’s 
insights on subjectivity and duration with the Thomistic reliance upon 
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_ the primacy of existence. In doing so, Maritain insists that the individ- 
ual metaphysician go beyond what things are and intuit that they exist. 
This spontaneous acknowledgment of being allows one to see that all 
things, by the very fact that they are, point to Ipsum esse subsistens. 
Accordingly, this indirect and analogous knowledge of God is the “final 
conclusion” of knowing any created thing. 

In chapter 2 Arraj examines Jacques’ and Raissa’s mystical contem- 
plation and the role of the will in Christian assent. Mainly through 
Raissa’s deep intuitions of Being and subsequent life of profound con- 
templation, Jacques came to understand Christian assent in terms of a 
graced experience of God. Surrounded by Catholic converts, Maritain 
began to see faith not so much as a matter of intellectual comprehen- 
sion as an experiential realization of God uniting us to himself. In 
Maritain’s interpretation of St. Thomas, to know the other is to precog- 
nitively and nonphysically become the other, whereas to love the other 
is to lose oneself in the other. Charity allows the intellect to know 
God by creating a “supernatural connaturality” in the human knower 
and it provides the proportionality between the human soul and its 
Creator, making mystical contemplation possible. Arraj concludes this 
section by wondering if connaturality allows for a universal, mystical 
experience for all who seek and love the Divine. 

In chapter 3 Arraj answers this question by examining Maritain’s 
“mysticism of the self.” Through an aconceptual knowledge of the self, 
both Christians and non-Christians can come, albeit incompletely and 
indirectly, to know God. Arraj argues that in encountering the self as 
a knowing subject, all human persons can know the Author and Con- 
server of their existence: the ultimate Source and Subject in an “authen- 
tic mystical experience.” 

Chapters 4 and 5 are basically detailed summaries of Arraj’s previous 
observations. Maritain is portrayed as a leader of this century's neo- 
Thomistic revival and Arraj provides us with a good description of 
Maritain’s use and understanding of Christian philosophy. In addition, 
Arraj briefly examines how intuition and contemplation affect Mari- 
tain’s christology as well as his later work on the arts. 

Arraj’s book is a useful contribution to the ongoing analysis of Mari- 
tain’s life and influence, but questions remain. Although the role of 
judgment is fundamental in grasping esse, judgment is only mentioned 
twice in passing. Similarly, Arraj concludes chapter 3 by noting that 
human persons receive existence by “exercising it.” This language 
seems to indicate what Maritain himself sought to reject, namely the 

_ “apocryphal existentialism” of Heidigger, Sartre, and Jaspers. More- 
over, Arraj’s attempt to use Maritain’s intuition of being to bridge differ- 
ent schools of mysticism is vitiated by his uncritical sympathy toward 
the “emptiness and void” which is the end of Hinduism and Buddhism. 
Is the desired “nothingness” of Eastern mysticism at all congruent with 
the end of the Christian spiritual life? Finally, one strong point of this 
book is the attention paid to Maritain’s earlier years: those who influ- 
enced him, what he was reading, and with whom he was working and 
praying. There is, however, no mention of events in Maritain’s later 
years which would have been germane in understanding his 
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contemplative life, especially Maritain’s reaction to Vatican II and his 
life with the Little Brothers of Jesus. 

This book is intended for scholars already familiar with the thought 
of Jacques Maritain. Arraj provides us with a helpful bibliography, 
although the lack of index is frustrating. Likewise, the inconsistency 
in italicizing French and Latin words and phrases, as well as many 
typographical errors, make for difficult reading.—David Vincent 
Meconi, Loyola University of Chicago. 


BEN-ZE’EV, Aaron. The Perceptual System: A Philosophical and Psychologi- 
cal Perspective. New York: Peter Lang, 1993. ix + 220. $29.95—This 
is probably the most important book on perception since R. J. Hirst’s 
The Problems of Perception. Ben-Ze’ev presents a highly original, very 
detailed, comprehensive, and plausible theory of perception, cognition, 
and other mental phenomena. At last we have a viable alternative to 
the troubled dualistic, representational, “veil of perceptions” (sense- 
data, ideas) theories initiated in the seventeenth century and to the 
equally troubled materialistic, reductionist theories of the Churchlands 
et al. Ben-Ze’ev has made a brilliant synthesis of some of the most 
fruitful ideas of Aristotle, Kant, and others, and he shows that many 
recent findings in psychological experiments confirm, or are more com- 
patible with, his theory than the alternatives. He defines perception (p. 
63) as an “intentional state of direct awareness of the environment.” 
Ben-Ze’ev makes a very convincing case for his nonreductionist, holis- 
tic, intuitively plausible, and empirically-grounded theory. The world 
that physics is gradually disclosing to us is not the “perceptual environ- 
ment” because it belongs to a different level of description. This paral- 
lels his explanation of the relationship between neural states and men- 
tal states, which is not that of cause and effect. Rather, they are 
stratified and belong to different vocabularies and different categories. 
Ben-Ze’ev has a version of the dual-aspect or multi-aspect theory of - 
mind and body which strikes me as the only remotely plausible ap- 
proach. The physical world may not be the world we know and love 
but the world of sights and sounds is real in its own way. Each sort 
of perceiver has its own kind of access to genuine, emergent properties 
of the world. 

In addition to solving many of the most thorny problems, especially 
for a theory of direct perception, for instance, time-lag, relativity of 
perceptions, perceptual mistakes, he sheds much light on the thorniest 
problem of them all, viz., the mind-body problem. He rejects the popu-' 
lar eliminative materialist theory and also the standard computational 
models of cognition and perception. For Ben-Ze’ev, mental states are 
not internal entities but are emergent capacities, achievements, and/or 
ongoing occurrences that emerge at some of the most complex levels 
of neural activity of some animals. He ‘rightly rejects all functionalist 
and homuncular theories in which the self either evaporates or it prolif- 
erates into an infinite series of conscious agents. Ben-Ze’ev wisely uses 
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the evolutionary perspective according to which sensory and discrimi- 
natory capacities gradually emerge in different species. There is clearly 
a continuum of mental capacities from that of more primitive animals 
to our own. There is no unambiguous division between the purely 
physiological and the mental. The latter is never pure because it always 
has a neural foundation. The alleged “unbridgeable gap” between the 
mental and the physical is shown to be a myth. 

This book is a must reading for anyone interested in the nature of 
perception, the role of cognition, various mind-body problems, and 
those who subscribe to a computational model of consciousness or the 
mind. I think he has finally put that model to rest. One hopes that 
eliminative materialists would read Ben-Ze’ev because they might see 
that there is no need to try to reduce the mental to its “ultimate” physi- 
cal constituents, and that the scientific picture of the world is compati- 
ble with all the “perceptual environments” which observers and the 
physical world collaborate to create. Ben Ze’ev accounts for the dy- 
namic, constructive nature of perceivers and also the independence of 
the physical world from all minds. Here, finally, we have a theory 
of perception and the mind which any scientifically-minded, critical 
philosopher can live with.—Jack H. Ornstein, Concordia University. 


BERNET, Rudolf, KERN, Iso, and MARBACH, Eduard. An Introduction to Hus- 
serlian Phenomenology. With a Foreword by Lester Embree. Evans- 
ton: Northwestern University Press, 1993. XV + 269 pp. Cloth, $49.94; 
paper, $19.95—The bulk of the writings Husserl himself saw through 
to publication were, in one way or another, successive attempts at an 
“introduction” to phenomenology. Tht not a single one of these works 
is of easy access to those for whom phen xenology is something novel 
in no way contravenes the use of the term ‘introduction’ to name them. 
After all, to the end of his days Husserl spoke of himself as a philosoph- 
ical beginner, and not from any false modesty, but because he knew 
that the philosopher has access to the archai or old beginnings only if, 
by his persistent questioning, he is always ready to make a new begin- 
ning. “Introduction” amounts, then, to a term of art in his philosophy, 
describing as much a work in progress as an invitation to the dance. 

If we keep this equivocation in mind, the present volume may also 
be considered an “introduction” (the title of the German original, less 
misleadingly perhaps, proposes a Darstellung of Husserl’s thought), for 
this able study presupposes that its readers already possess a fair famil- 
iarity with Husserl’s phenomenology. Accordingly, it does not hesitate 
to advance detailed critical assessment of his achievement. Further- 
more, there is not much attempt made to situate phenomenology with 
respect to other great moments in the history of philosophy. In effect, 
the book essays a phenomenological synopsis of phenomenology. The 
authors are well prepared to undertake such a task. They number 
among the leading Continental expositors of Husserl now active, and 
are versed not only in the works Husserl saw to press and in the 
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additional volumes since drawn from his huge Nachlass, but also, col- 
lectively, in the wealth of remaining archival material. They are, more- 
over, committed to the attempt to understand Husserl as he understood 
himself, as is indicated by two prominent features of their study. With 
Husserl, they stress throughout the need for a phenomenological clari- 
fication of the sciences, mathematics, and logic most of all, but also 
the sciences of nature, and the so-called “human sciences.” Secondly, 
they refuse to break Husserlian phenomenology early and late into two 
disassociated expressions, namely, “realism,” and “idealism.” Instead 
they treat phenomenology philosophically, that is to say, teleologically. 
Hence their emphasis on “genetic phenomenology” as the fulfillment of 
Husserl’s earliest hunches. While the authors do not attempt to be 
comprehensive, they surely provide as thorough an overview as exists 
in any language. 

The volume elects neither a strictly chronological presentation, nor 
a purely thematic one. Most of the ten chapters make judicious use of 
both organizing principles. The book is roughly organized into three 
main divisions. Chapter 1 describes how the ideality of mathematical 
and logical formations gives rise to the question of their phenomenolog- 
ical constitution; chapter 2 sketches Husserl’s several formulations of 
the “phenomenological reduction,” namely, the stance that allows that 
question rightly to be posed. Having opened up the logical space for 
phenomenology, the middle part of the book provides a summary ac- 
count of some of the main features of the Husserlian investigation of 
“intentionality,” the being of being’s availability. Chapter 3 outlines 
the “universal structures of consciousness,” and includes a succinct 
statement of Husserl’s understanding of temporality, whereas the next 
two chapters enter into a discussion of particular forms of givenness 
of special concern to Husserl. In chapter 4, the experience of things 
in their spatiality is highlighted. Chapter 5 presents Husserl’s treatment 
of phantasy, pictorial consciousness, memory, and the experience of 
the other as such. Chapter 6 concludes the middle division by setting 
forth the Husserlian account of the act of judgment and the attainment 
of truth. 

The remaining chapters of the book are considerably briefer than 
their predecessors. In the third part the authors consider those themes 
that come into view especially with the discovery of “genetic phenome- 
nology,” a discovery elegantly summed up in chapter 7. Chapter 8, on 
the nature of the “T,” elaborates upon this development: the genesis of 
significations leads Husserl away from the overly formalized dative of 
manifestation of his earlier work and towards an account of reason’s 
teleology. Chapter 9 broaches the question of the “lifeworld,” showing 
it to be a capstone of sorts to Husserl's life’s work. The closing chapter 
offers some suggestions about the relation between “transcendental 
phenomenology” and “metaphysics.” 

Material appended to the end of the volume adds considerably to its 
value as an “introduction.” The authors provide a useful chronology 
of Husserl’s life, work, and teaching. They also include a helpful “Note 
on Husserl’s Nachlass,” which outlines the classification of Husserl’s 
research manuscripts in the Husserl Archives. Endnotes to most chap- 
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ters offer suggestions for supplementary reading. There is also a partial 
. bibliography of Husserl’s writings. Regrettably, there is no index to the 
volume. 

Despite the close cooperation of the authors, and their evident 
agreement on the essentials of Husserl interpretation, there is, unavoid- 
ably, some unevenness to their respective contributions. Bernet, more 
than the others, voices reservations about some of the particulars of 
Husserl’s philosophy. His contribution has the merit of showing that 
phenomenology is not reducible to a system or dogma, should demon- 
stration be needed. On the other hand, his caution occasionally costs 
his chapters something of the simplicity and clarity of exposition that 
marks the volume as a whole. At other times, though, one finds oneself 
wishing that he, as well as Marbach and Kern, had not insisted on such 
an economical presentation of phenomenology. But these are quibbles. 
An Introduction to Husserlian Phenomenology has surely secured for 
itself an important place in the literature on Husserl, introductory and 
otherwise.—John C. McCarthy, The Catholic University of America. 


BLUMENTHAL, H. J. Soul and Intellect. Studies in Plotinus and Later Neopla- 
tonism. Great Britain: Variorum, 1993. xii + 329 pp.—In recent years 
there has been an escalating interest in Neoplatonism. This newly com- 
piled collection of eighteen articles, written over a period of twenty-five 
years, demonstrates this point, but even more, gives clear assistance 
to both the seasoned and the young “proselyte” scholar of classical 
philosophy. Only the first article has not been previously published; it 
looks at some of the Neoplatonic characteristics, and indicates how 
the picture of this “group of philosophies” has changed during the last 
three decades. 

The articles have two main focuses. The first is the philosophy of 
Plotinus and his psychology in particular; most of the earlier articles 
belong to this group. The second is the work of the ancient commenta- 
tors on Aristotle, most of whom worked at the end of late antiquity. 
These articles again concentrate on psychology, looking at the com- 
mentators not primarily as expositors but rather as Neoplatonic philos- 
ophers. With this combination. the often missed nexus between Ploti- 
nus, the later Neoplatonists, Aristotle, and Plato is made more manifest. 
Other issues that arise pertain to the relations between religion and 
philosophy, and those between different philosophies and philosophical 
personalities; the connections and influences between Athens and Alex- 
andria; how the later philosophers interpreted and reinterpreted their 
predecessors, adding from their own perspective and attempting to ad- 
dress classic philosophical questions. Greater insight into problems 
around the Neoplatonic system and how it developed is also provided. 

Plotinus’s psychology was based on a thoroughgoing Platonic dual- 
ism (article 5), being separate from and opposed to the body, but at 

. the same time was an adaptation of Aristotle’s psychology (article 7). 
In Aristotle’s view only the intellect could be a candidate for separate 
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existence. Plotinus took the view that the intellect was not only sepa- 
rate from the body, but also transcended the soul and remained above 
it as part of Intellect itself. The problematic relation between the hy- 
postasis Nous and Soul is thus abbreviated, where. the distinctions be- 
tween the two are not always clear (article 2). Article 3 is a logical 
progression, in which Soul itself is looked at. Here the complex rela- 
tions between Soul, World Soul, and Individual Soul are examined... 

The later exponents of Neoplatonism did not always agree with its 
founder’s philosophical views (articles 7, 9, 10). Some of the history 
of the later period is considered in the article on the end of the acad- 
emy (18) which goes back to its probable reinstatement by Plutarch. 
The problem of Neoplatonic manipulation of texts and data to fit their 
own models is considered. This has a tremendous affect on the study 
of Neoplatonic commentaries. However, the commentaries on Aris- 
totle, and on Plato for that matter, provide a great deal of information 
about the development of Neoplatonist psychology. Along with Pro- 
clus’s commentary on the Timaeus, his other commentaries provide 
points of comparison with what we can learn about Plutarch’s commen- 
tary on the De Anima. This commentary of Plutarch appears to have 
influenced Proclus (article 7) and thus the whole of the late Neoplato- 
nist psychological tradition. l 

The articles are organised in a logical fashion and harmonize with 
each other to the degree that a continuous reading is possible. Even 
so, each article is independent, and of great benefit to research. The 
articles maintain their original pagination, thus facilitating the ‘search 
for references. The thorough index is a luxury not often associated 
with articles, and once more indicates the value of Blumenthal’s contri- 
bution to Neoplatonic scholarship.—John D. Gericke, University of 
Pretoria, South Africa. 


CAMPBELL, Richard. Truth and Historicity. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992. 
xii + 463 pp. $92.00—This work by a Reader in Philosophy at the 
Australian National University is an effort to offer a scholarly examina- 
tion of the history of the concept of truth. Inspired by Hegel’s insight 
concerning philosophy as “nachdenken” (p. 14), Campbell seeks to elu- 
cidate the meaning of truth through the mediation of major figures 
intensely concerned with the issue from the Greeks until the present. 
The aim is a “deeper self-understanding with respect to the themes of 
truth and historicity” accessible to a wider audience than academic 
philosophers (pp. vii and 17). 

The work is comprised of 18 chapters thematically related to diverse 
thinkers, which for the most part maintain a chronological presentation 
of the Occidental tradition. The first two chapters consider, respec- 
tively, the contemporary predicament and doing philosophy histori- 
cally, with the latter justified in terms of a contrast between analytical 
versus dialectical reasoning. Subsequent considerations of truth in- 
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clude truth as divine norm for Parmenides and Homer; as timeless for 
Plato; as divine intellect for Philo, Plotinus, Augustine, Aquinas, and 
Suarez; as right activity for Anselm; as grasped through judgments for 
Aristotle and Aquinas; as radically contingent in creatures for Ockham; 
as positive reality of ideas for Descartes; as correspondence for Locke; 
as necessity defended by Leibniz, critiqued by Berkeley and Hume, and 
considered as possible by Kant; as fruit of historical consciousness for 
Vico; as result for Hegel; as existentially appropriated for Kierkegaard 
and disclosed for Heidegger; as social construct for Marx, Pragmatism, 
and Habermas; and as analysis of logical form for Frege, Tarski, and 
Dummett. The final two chapters consist of the author’s diagnosis of 
the human situation in terms of historicity and relativism, and his prog- 
nosis for truth in terms of action, openness, and faithfulness. 

The enterprise is ambitious in terms of the range of diverse thinkers 
examined. Yet, unity of focus concerning historico-doctrinal issues is 
sharply maintained in terms of “the failure to make good the distinc- 
tively Greek conception of truth as that which is eternally and necessar- 
ily the same.” This problem has “been with us since the seventeenth 
century, when the forms fractured,” since throughout the whole West- 
ern tradition “the timelessness of the Platonic conception of truth has 
been in dialectical tension with concepts located in the category of 
action” (pp. 202 and 414). 

The truth, though, is in the details. And one finds the greatest detail 
in examinations of thinkers from Descartes forward. These include 
numerous nuanced interpretations, such as a challenge to von Leyden’s 
view that Locke shifted markedly from his earlier ‘“voluntarist” position 
to an “intellectualist” position concerning natural law (p. 209, n. 29), 
as well as a corrective to Spinoza’s and Hegel's by-passing of the “an- 
thropological” proofs of God’s existence in Descartes’s doctrines and 
the distinctive theory of the causation of ideas upon which these rest 
(p. 194). Particularly rewarding is the overview of discussion among 
analysts ranging from Frege, through Russell and Wittgenstein, to Dum- 
mett (pp. 355-85). There are also sensitive appraisals of thinkers from 
Parmenides through Plotinus. 

The underlying “dominant issue for philosophers from Philo to 
Hegel” is asserted to have been “the notion of the world as radically 
contingent product of a divine act of creation which undermined the 
Platonic positing of an eternal realm as the locus of truth” (p. 414). 
However, it is in regard to certain thinkers who most directly con- 
fronted this issue that one encounters occasional lapses. 

For instance, the author asserts that Augustine was inconsistent in 
utilizing truth both in reference to Christ and to created truth (p. 91). 
However, this ignores Augustine’s analogical, participationist applica- 
tions of truth to creatures, and his primary reference of created partici- 
pation to the intratrinitarian relations. The inner coherence of this 
doctrine was jeopardized, however, by the persistent tendency to inject 
being into the order of the “possibles” or essence by various subse- 
quent speculators of the so-called Augustinian tradition, some echoing 
Neoplatonic and Avicennian sources. Nor for that matter is there a 
truly detailed examination of the profound implications of Aquinas's 
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doctrine of truth in terms of the act of being in which essence as com- 
mon to individual and universal nature is judged to be devoid of both 
being and unity. Because of this, the latter’s insights into the nature 
of judgment are presented merely in terms of expressed proposition 
supported by “a great deal of Aristotelian machinery” (p. 143). 
Perhaps this is why, in spite of an impressive topography of thinkers 
who have struggled with the issue principally in terms of expressed 
proposition, Campbell ultimately retreats to a minimalist claim about 
truth’s nature. Taking cues from Kierkegaard, ‘Heidegger, and Ha- 
bermas, he concludes that the most viable sense of truth for fully ap- 
propriating the human situation approximates what is signified by the 
Hebrew term “emeth,” meaning “reliability” or “faithfulness,” rather 
` than the Greek “aletheia” (pp. 437-8). While many historical phases 
of the dialectical discussion have been presented with great precision, 
the same cannot be said for all. Thus, any ultimate metaphysical princi- 
ples permitting the author to justify his final performative understand- 
ing as truly being more faithful to truth than other contenders remain 
unarticulated.— Michael Ewbank, Loras College. 


CHRISTIAN, William. George Grant: A Biography. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1993. xlviii + 473 pp. $39.95—This work is a very 
fine scholarly biography of George Parkin Grant (1918-1988), often 
considered Canada’s preeminent political philosopher. William Chris- 
tian is a professor of political studies at the ‘University of Guelph, 
who—as a younger scholar—knew the more elderly Grant well, in 
person. Drawing on numerous primary sources, Christian’s book is 
both a personal history of Grant, as well as a careful description of the 
philosophical, intellectual, and religious odyssey of Grant’s life. It pays 
particular attention to Grant’s early life and background as the fount 
of many of his later ideas. The work includes acknowledgments; a 
chronology; a preface; twenty-five pithily titled chapters; an epilogue; 
extensive endnotes; a list of sources—archival and interview sources, 
works mentioned in text or notes, selected secondary sources, and a 
bibliography of George Grant’s publications prepared by K. Mark Has- 
lett; as well as an index; and photo credits (there are a number of 
poignant, well-chosen photographs at the beginning of the work). The 
scholarly apparatus is quite excellent, indeed, and could serve as a 
starting point for those interested in further study of Grant. Christian’s 
book may, however, be criticized as being somewhat too hagiographi- 
cal. ; 

Christian argues that a very well-thought-through and profound 
Christianity was at the core of Grant’s thought. Grant thought that 
there was only one true, metaphysical basis for retaining some notion 
of equality in contemporary society—the fact that all were equal before 

God. In abandoning God, late modern, technological society was at- 

tacking the inherent dignity of the human person, leading +o a situation 

where pleasure-seeking and the application of force would become the 
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norm. The task of the philosopher was as much as possible to put into 
light the present darkness, as a darkness. Grant believed that the form 
of Christianity practised in the West had increasingly deviated from its 
original, because of a number of early, fundamental theological mis- 
takes—which then carried on under their own dynamic, most notably - 
in the development of Calvinism—to eventually create the world of 
late modernity. The “universal, homogenous, world-state” in which all 
of our various prior human identities would be extinguished is virtually 
upon us, Grant says. This empire of technology is centered in America. . 

Designated a Red Tory in terms of Canadian politics, Grant had 
called in 1965 for an alliance of the old conservative nationalist commu- 
nitarianism (such as that represented by Canada’s first Prime Minister, 
Sir John A. MacDonald and his National Policy), with the new national- 
ist collectivism of the Left, to fight for what remained of Canada—. 
against the dynamic, technological, liberal, individualist, and capitalist 
America. It was Canada’s British heritage, its un-American elements, 
that made social democracy a serious possibility for that society. While 
fully aware of Prime Minister Diefenbaker’s flaws, he praised him for 
one main virtue, loyalty, manifested, for example, by his steadfastness 
against accepting nuclear weapons on Canadian soil. This refusal cost 
Diefenbaker the 1963 election, when virtually all of the media instru- 
mentalities of the North American managerial classes were turned 
against him. Lament for a Nation, Grant’s best known and most 
widely-circulated book, was written in response to this searing tragedy, 
representing—according to Grant— Canada’s final integration into the 
American technological empire. 

Although often considered a deep pessimist, Grant’s belief in God 
ultimately gave him a sort of optimism. Because of this belief in an 
ultimate, unchanging standard of justice, Grant could say that, what- 
ever horrors technological society has waiting for us, and however 
hopeless the situation appears, “at all times and in all places it always 
matters what we do.” The nightmare-age, according to Grant, does not 
lie in medieval Europe, or in the period of the British Empire: the 
nightmare-age is now.—Mark Wegierski, Canadian-Polish Research 
Institute. 


FAULKNER, Robert K. Francis Bacon and the Project of Progress. Lanham 
and London: Rowman and Littlefield, 1993. ix + 315 pp. Cloth, $55.00; 
paper, $21.95—-That the immediate forebears of Descartes, the “Father 
of Modern Philosophy,” were not the victims of parricide is generally 
acknowledged. It is a disputed question, however, whether Descartes’s 
fatherhood amounts in its essentials to a continuation of the blood- 
line of late scholasticism. The traditional view is that Descartes’s is a 
thoroughgoing but also somewhat mediated modernity, as D’Alem- 
bert’s “Discours préliminaire” to the Encyclopédie attests. D’Alem- 
bert, speaking for several generations of readers, had no doubts about 
Descartes’s debt to scholastic theology. However, he also argued that 
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it was Francis Bacon who was the true “father of lights.” Rousseau, 
for all his differences with D’Alembert, seems to have agreed with him 
on that point at least. Against those who would downplay the novelty 
of modernity, and in keeping with, this traditional assessment of its 
origin, Robert Faulkner urges a careful reconsideration of the work of 
philosophy’s only Lord Chancellor. Faulkner’s intention is not merely 
to set the historical record straight, however. As he states at the outset, 
he hopes more generally “to contribute to efforts at prudent discrimina- 
tion and philosophic rethinking” of modernity as we now live it (pp. 3- 
4). Reading Bacon is for Faulkner an exercise in self-understanding. 
While Faulkner's study ranges over a large number of Bacon's writ- 
ings, the bulk of his attention is devoted to a detailed examination of 
Bacon's Essays. Faulkner believes the Essays to be far more enigmatic 
than they appear. He makes a convincing case that this witty and 
seemingly casual collection of fifty-eight brief discourses are a work of 
extraordinary ambition. Through them Bacon means to effect a perma- 
nent transvaluation of values. The argument they mount is, accord- 
ingly, “more insinuated than imposed” (p. 28). Descartes is most visibly 
indebted to Bacon for the revolutionary suggestion that philosophy’s 
task ought to be the mastery and possession of nature. Faulkner 
grounds his devotion to the Essays on the supposition that the philo- 
sophic mastery of nature is “most of all” an exercise in “managing” 
human nature, a task which, according to Faulkner, Bacon attempts 
especially through the “progressive” moral, political, and religious 
teaching advanced in that work (p. 21; cf. p. 187). Certainly the Essays’ 
treatment of many themes is unparalleled; and without a doubt, it plays 
a strategic part in the coup d'état initiated by Bacon, Descartes, and 
others. Yet those interested in the origins of modernity pay a consider- 
_ able price by emphasizing Bacon's contribution in that strange writing. 
For on any reckoning the Essays leaves in almost total obscurity the 
author’s understanding of the nature of “nature.” In what sense does 
he think the term can be meaningfully predicated both of the human 
part and of the nonhuman whole? Given Faulkner's supposition, it 
must be admitted that his study leaves important Baconian resources 
untapped. A “philosophic rethinking” of modernity, especially in its 
Baconian origins, cannot overlook the question of modern “physics.” 
Faulkner’s Bacon is a thinker whose primary orientation is political. 
One of the strengths of his reading of Bacon’s politics is his discussion 
of how Bacon continues, but also corrects in decisive respects, the 
political teaching of Machiavelli. The central chapters of the book 
provide many helpful comparisons and contrasts between these two 
great moderns, especially concerning economics, the passions, Chris- 
tianity, the arts, and law. One might sum up Faulkner's argument by 
saying that Bacon proposes a “moderate” Machiavellianism without 
succumbing to Hobbes’s temptation to tame Machiavelli through an 
immoderately systematic and thereby simplified political science (p. 
155). It goes without saying that Baconian moderation does not move 
in the direction of classical self-restraint (p. 111). 
The first part of this book provides a provisional map of Bacon’s new 
world. The second sketches the character of Baconian man, or more 
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precisely, the “self.” In Faulkner's view, Baconian man is that typically 
modern paradox, “self-made.” And because Faulkner’s own horizon is 
shaped in decisive ways by ancient “physics,” he knows the paradox 
for what it is, as he shows especially in the concluding sections of his 
book. The third part of the book enters into an extended discussion 
of Bacon and the modern “state.” As Faulkner demonstrates, this state 
is first and foremost a state of “mind.” To a degree, then, the Lord 
Chancellor proves to be in agreement with Aristotelian political sci- 
ence. The decisive difference between the old political science and the 
new is that for Bacon the state must ultimately be the achievement 
of only one mind, a philosophical mind (p. 154). This mind assumes 
responsibility for harmonizing the private interests of the one and the 
naturally conflicting interests of the many. His account of the Baconian 
state requires that Faulkner move beyond the Essays to a consideration 
especially of the History of the Reign of King Henry VII and the New 
Atlaniis. His interpretations of these, and of other, shorter texts, offer 
numerous useful precisions. 

“Finis regit enim modum”: whatever other differences there are 
between Bacon and Aristotle, Bacon agreed with the man he por- 
trayed as his arch foe that final causality enjoys a real primacy in 
science, at least as regards the human things. The present discus- 
sion of the Lord Chancellor concludes by raising the question of 
Bacon’s deepest purposes. The long history of dispute among Bacon 
scholars about how to address this issue is a sign of its difficulty. 
Faulkner concludes, not without precedent, that Bacon is a philoso- 
pher who “abandons philosophy altogether as both the Socratics and 
the pre-Socratics meant it” in favor of “utility” (p. 267). That Bacon 
was in hot pursuit of a useful science of nature and human nature, 
there can be no doubt. Faulkner, however, makes it hard for his 
reader to see why he continues to speak of Bacon and “philosophy” 
in one breath: a philosophy altogether different from either the So- 
cratic or the pre-Socratic conception of the term has altother ceased 
to be philosophy. Faulkner suggests that Bacon’s “concern” for util- 
ity is ultimately animated by a desire for “immortality or continu- 
ance.” That is to say, the father of lights wanted to make a name 
for himself (see p. 273). This proposal, although in line with words 
Bacon himself left us, does not really answer our question; it only 
delays it. For it leaves in the dark what precisely in or of Bacon 
Bacon wished to perpetuate. Moreover, and as the author of the 
Essays and the Novum organum makes amply clear, he did not think 
the memories of human beings to be worth much; still less did he 
esteem their honor. 

Francis Bacon and the Project of Progress affords us a searching 
and far-reaching investigation of the origins of modernity. Faulkner’s 
account of Bacon’s project, both in its political and in its scientific 
dimensions, should lead to a reconsideration of the many seminal writ- 
ings he treats. And if, for reasons I have indicated, one cannot call 
this the compleat Bacon, nevertheless Faulkner provides much worthy 
advice for Bacon’s friends.—John C. McCarthy, The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. 
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Five, Gail. On Ideas: Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato’s Theory of Forms. OX- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1993. xv + 400 pp. $55.00—Of G. E. L. Owen’s 
students, Gail Fine, most of all, has adopted his interest in Aristotle’s 
Peri Ideon and its critique of Plato’s theory of Forms. For two decades 
and in several articles, Fine has probed the Platonic dialogues and the 
works of Aristotle in order to understand and clarify the arguments of 
this short Aristotelian essay. In this important book, she presents her 
results. 

On Ideas includes a text and translation of the first book of Aristot- 
le's work, two chapters on its role and authenticity, a chapter on Plato’s 
theory of Forms, and twelve chapters in which each argument for the 
existence of Forms and Aristotle’s criticisms of these arguments are 
examined in meticulous detail. There is every reason to think that 
Fine’s book will be the standard work on the Peri Idedn for years 
to come. 

In a way, however, Fine’s study is far more than a critical commen- 
tary on Aristotle’s.essay. It is several books at once. One involves a 
relentless, painstaking analysis of every argument, every interpretive 
possibility, and every objection that, in Fine’s view, have been or might 
be raised by analytically-minded readers of ancient Greek philosophy. 
Another is, as Fine reminds us, an exploration of “one of the first con- 
tributions to the continuing debate about the nature of universals” in 
Western philosophy (pp. vii, 21). In this sense, she says, Aristotle’s 
work and study of it should interest not only historians but also those 
philosophers involved in contemporary metaphysical discussion of uni- 
versals. Finally, Fine’s book is also an indirect history of the analytic 
tradition of reading Plato, especially his epistemology and metaphysics. 
Fine’s bibliography is a virtual itinerary through that tradition, and her 
analysis, again and again, calls attention to it. Someone may one day 
write the history of this tradition of philosophical inquiry, but one can 
hardly imagine a more revealing exhibition of it, especially as it has 
influenced the reading of Plato and his theory of Forms. 

A work so devoted to minute, intense analysis is hardly given to easy 
review. Let me try to give some impression of the book by focusing 
on Fine’s general strategy for understanding the structure of the first 
book of the Peri Ideon and Aristotle’s manner of dealing with the Pla- 
tonic arguments for the Forms. Furthermore, one can sense the depth 
and creativity of Fine’s interpretation by noticing her often controver- 
sial claims about Plato’s thinking and the Forms. 

The Peri Ideon includes five arguments or types of arguments which 
Aristotle reports as Platonic arguments for the existence of Forms. 
Referred to in Aristotle’s Metaphysics, these arguments are rendered 
in Alexander’s commentary, ‘together with Aristotle’s responses and 
criticisms. According to Fine, the essay’s “main goal is to defend an 
Aristotelian over a Platonic ontology” (p. 26). Aristotle does this by 
dividing the arguments into one group of three “less accurate argu- 
ments” and another of two “more accurate arguments.” The former 
are invalid arguments for Platonic Forms but valid arguments for Aris- 
totle’s own universals. The latter are valid arguments which lead, how- 
ever, to consequences otherwise problematic. “The moral is clear: the 
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Platonists ought to abandon their more accurate arguments for the ex- 
istence of forms; they also ought modestly to revise the premisses, and 
alter the conclusion, of their less accurate arguments, thereby embrac- 
ing Aristotle’s alternative conception of universals” (p. 27; cf. pp. 201— 
2). Aristotle’s approach, then, is not to distort Plato but rather to offer 
“a reconstructed version of his arguments . . . that aims to provide 
philosophical illumination” (p. 28), even if Plato might disagree about 
Aristotle's interpretation of what he says. 

Fine believes that the Peri Ideén was written after the Parmenides 
and probably after the Theaetetus, when Aristotle was still a member 
of the Academy. In the course of her reading, she makes some interest- 
ing claims about what light these arguments shed on Plato’s theory of 
Forms in his middle to late period. Perhaps her two most fascinating 
and controversial proposals concern Plato’s conception of the range of 
knowledge and the role of Forms in knowledge and the fact that Forms 
play no semantic role for Plato. 

A common reading takes Plato to have restricted knowledge to the 
Forms alone. Fine disagrees. Forms, she holds, are the basic objects 
of knowledge for Plato, but they are not the only objects of knowledge. 
This certainly seems right for Socrates and for the Meno and Republic, 
where knowledge is about the same objects as belief and where knowl- 
edge is not only of Forms. The Phaedo seems to be another story, 
although it is in fact here, in the final argument, that Fine locates the 
primary function of Forms, as explanatory properties that explain why 
worldly objects are what they are (p. 24; cf. pp. 142-3, 234-5). Indeed, 
it is explanation that provides the central credential of knowledge, so 
that the Forms’ explanatory role is the ground of their epistemological 
role as the basic objects of knowledge but not as the only such objects. 

This view of Forms leads Fine to claim that Forms are not particu- 
lars; nor are they meanings. Rather they are properties—universal, 
nonsensible, explanatory, self-predicative paradigms for cognitive pur- 
poses (pp. 59-65). Often, as Fine analyzes the intricacies of the Peri 
Ide@n, she finds corroboration for these claims, especially for the denial 
that Platonic Forms are semantic entities or meanings. In the end 
Aristotle differs with Plato over the Forms but with less reason than 
one might have thought. Indeed, while Aristotle’s reading of Plato em- 
phasizes their differences, Fine’s emphasizes their similarities. 

Fine’s book has a very precise focus and methodology. She is inter- 
ested in the Peri Ideon as a vehicle for exploring epistemological and 
metaphysical questions; her method is a meticulous, analytical exami- 
nation of arguments. Many readers, however, will approach Plato and 
Aristotle differently, with greater attention to the rhetorical and histori- 
cal context of their writing and their thinking. They may find fault with 
Fine. A more contextual approach, for example, might lead one to 
wonder about the propriety of Fine’s central concept of explanation, 
about its legal, religious, and cosmological roles in Greek culture, about 
its ties to knowledge, the reasons why indeterminacy rules out certain 
things as primary objects of knowledge, and why Plato would have 
thought Forms to be particularly suitable for their epistemic role. Fine 
claims that for Socrates and Plato knowledge is explanatory, that 
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explanation involves determinacy, and that Plato and Aristotle connect 
indeterminacy and compresence, but she never asks whether these 
claims, in Greek intellectual culture, are significant, plausible, or appro- 
priate (cf. pp. 58, 100). To clarify all of this requires leaving the texts 
in a narrow sense and entering the cultural, historical, scientific, reli- 
gious, and legal world of fifth and fourth century Greece. 

These suggestions are not intended as criticisms of Fine’s work, 
which employs its own methods with stark, disciplined brilliance. .What 
they point to instead is the thought that another perspective may sup- 
plement her own conclusions in important ways, adding to her stunning 
accomplishment. — Michael L. Morgan, Indiana University. 


GADAMER, Hans-Georg. Hans-Georg Gadamer on Education, Poetry, and 
History: Applied Hermeneutics. Edited by Dieter Misgeld and Graeme 
Nicholson. Translated by Lawrence Schmidt arid Monica Reuss. SUNY 
Series in Contemporary Continental Philosophy. Albany: State Univer- 
sity of New York Press, 1992. xxvi + 238 pp. Cloth, $54.50; paper, 
$17.95—This volume makes a valuable contribution to the growing 
body of Gadamer’s work translated into English. Specifically, it follows 
in the direction of the collections of his interpretive essays on Heideg- 
ger, Hegel, Aristotle, and Plato, as well as the intriguing autobiographi- 
cal window on the German intellectual world of the first half of this 
century which is opened for us in Philosophical Apprenticeships.. Edu- 
cation, Poetry, and History, continues to fill in the historical and philo- 
sophical horizon against which Gadamer’s magnum opus, Truth and 
Method, must be understood if its full significance is to be appreciated 
and the proper limits of its achievement comprehended. 

Perhaps the most stimulating element of this volume’s contribution 
in this regard is the four interviews with Gadamer conducted by the 
editors in 1985 and 1986, touching on the themes mentioned in the title 
and illustrating the constitutive role of “application” in all of his 
thought. In the wide-ranging scope of these interviews, the editors 
skillfully focus our attention on critical points of understanding and 
misunderstanding in the reception of Gadamer’s hermeneutics, such as 
the precise point of his departure from Heidegger's style of thinking; 

_ the genesis of Truth and Method and the highly particular purpose 
behind its writing; the original and irreducible place of art as the start- 
ing point for his hermeneutics; the embeddedness of philosophy in the 
educational mission of the contemporary University and its tension- 
filled relation with the drive toward the specialization of research; and 
above all, the centrality of dialogue as the living center of Gadamer’s 
view of philosophical experience. 

To single out two examples of the kind of insight these interviews 
afford us, consider these two comments, first on Gadamer’s experience 
of the event of language, and, second, concerning his deep familiarity 
with and penetration to the heart of Heidegger’s thought. Question: 
“Your view of speech and writing has in part been produced by your 
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political experience?” Gadamer: “Yes, but also my personal experi- 
ence, my difficulties with writing. I am a dialogical being. When teach- 
ing, I was shy [in lectures, but in seminars], I had a real talent for 
listening and replying and believe that that remains my real talent: to 
listen to the silent voice of the audience. . . . If I compare myself with 
Heidegger, there was always his deep religious commitment, attempting 
to find more adequate self understanding” (p. 66). These and many 
other equally frank statements provide rich material for clarifying the 
philosophical experience on which Truth and Method reflects, while 
avoiding any suggestion of the fallacious reduction of philosophical 
thought to subjective self-expression. 

It would be an injustice to this collection, however, to imply that its 
significance is limited to the interview material. The fourteen talks and 
essays presented here, skillfully and thoughtfully translated by Schmidt 
and Reuss, who know Gadamer and his thought well, give the reader 
the opportunity to listen to Gadamer practice his hermeneutic talent to 
let the situations of German and European cultural life, in which Ga- 

` damer has participated so widely, speak in provocative ways. In their 
introduction, the editors guide our attention deftly to the important 
issues in his hermeneutics that call for philosophical judgment, thereby 
illustrating effectively the meaning of what Gadamer calls wirkungsg- 
eschichtliche Bewusstsein, historically-effected consciousness; “this is 
the secret to the capacity for judgment: that one makes something gen- 
eral concrete with respect to the given situation” (p. 70). 

This book is by no means where one should start reading Gadamer, 
but once begun, it will both challenge and aid one to deepen one’s 
judgment of the truth of his thought.—Francis J. Ambrosio, George- 
town University. 


GEIVETT, R. Douglas. Evil and the Evidence for God: The Challenge of John 
Hick’s Theodicy. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1993. xii + 
276 pp. Cloth, $44.96; paper, $18.95—This book presents an exposition 
and critique of John Hick’s theodicy, with an “Afterword” by Hick. 
Hick notes two claims in the book: “One is that rational argument can 
establish the existence of God to the satisfaction of a reasonable per- 
son. The second is that a theodicy of the traditional Augustinian kind 
is to be preferred to one of the Irenaean kind, such as [Hick has] advo- 
cated” (p. 229). Geivett sees these two claims as interconnected: “the 
significance of the problem of evil and the possibility of constructing 
an adequate theodicy both depenc upon the fortunes of natural theol- 
ogy” (p. 9). 

Geivett starts by characterizing the problem of evil, arguing that it is 
serious for Christian theism, more than for major non-Christian reli- 
gions (p. 9). He goes on to provide brief overviews of theodicy and 
religious epistemology in the Augustinian tradition and in Hick’s posi- 
tion, respectively. Geivett then presents Hick’s critique of natural theol- 
ogy and his own defense of natural theology against Hick’s challenge. 
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Geivett criticizes Hick’s view that knowledge of God is based on reli- 
gious experience. Geivett argues that experience of evil provides coun- 
terevidence in an epistemology that bases knowledge of God on our 
overall experience (p. 76). Geivett advocates a view of religious episte- 
mology that involves evaluating theism as a “problem-solving” theory, 
drawing on the work of Larry Laudan (Progress and Its Problems 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1977]). The epistemic just- 
ification of theism must rise or fall with theism’s capacity to 
provide explanatory answers to important problems about the world 
(pp. 82-6). 

Geivett argues that a successful natural theology can be developed 
as a cumulative case argument. First he argues that theism supplies 
the only answer to the problem of the origin of the universe. He argues 
that both contemporary scientific cosmology and traditional philosophy 
provide reason to believe that the universe has a unique origin. Thus 
theism is initially warranted by its explanatory power. Geivett moves 
beyond cosmology to argue that a first cause must involve a kind of 
agent causality (pp. 117-22), and that the very idea of morality requires 
a transcendent standard that points to the first agent-cause of the uni- 
verse as a moral creature. Finally, Geivett develops a detailed contrast 
between the traditional Augustinian “free-will” theodicy and Hick’s 
“soul-building” theodicy. Geivett argues that the traditional Augustin- 
ian understanding is superior in its understandings of divine purpose, 
human freedom, and eschatology. 

The two claims of Geivett’s book do not, in fact, rise or fall together. 
Geivett presents a powerful critique of Hick’s theodicy. Geivett is less 
successful in tying together natural theology and theodicy. Geivett’s 
problem is that he assumes that a theism grounded on religious experi- 
ence or revelation must be less secure than one grounded on argument 
(p. 67). His criticism of Hick’s experiential religious epistemology con- 
fuses experiencing a thing and inferring that thing from experiential 
evidence. Likewise, Geivett’s natural theology is ultimately unsatisfac- 
tory. His philosophical argument for an origin of the universe depends 
on a peculiar view of time as composed of discrete moments such that 
between any two of them there need not be yet another moment. As 
Hick notes (pp. 231-2) Geivett’'s use of physical cosmology is also not 
without controversy. Finally, while Geivett rightly notes that physical 
cosmology does not explain the origin of the universe, Geivett does not 
show that theism does either. Our experience with agent-causality 
gives no hint of how that causality can provide creation ex nihilo.— 
David E. Schrader, Washington and Jefferson College. 


Haack, Susan. Evidence and Inquiry: Towards Reconstruction in Episte- 
mology. Oxford: Blackwell, 1993. x + 259 pp. $44.95—Many episte- 
mologists classify themselves as either foundationalists or coherentists 
and assume that the distinction between those epistemic positions is 
exclusive and exhaustive. Haack explodes that assumption by devel- 
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oping and defending a position which; like foundationalism, grounds 
knowledge in experience but which incrementally justifies claims by 
means of coherence. She calls the position foundherentism and takes 
the crossword puzzle as her model of justification. Just as the clues 
provide evidence for the correctness of response with respect to indi- 
vidual rows and columns of a crossword puzzle, so empirical experi- 
ence provides evidence for epistemic claims. Just as the probability of 
the correctness of one’s individual answers increases as the answers 
fit together in the grid, so the degrees of certainty of one’s knowledge 
increases as bits of empirical evidence fit together in explanatory and 
logical relations. Her principal explication of foundherentism is devel- 
oped in chapter 4. 

Haack explicates and defends her position through a careful and 
critical examination of other epistemic theories. In chapter 1 she 
briefly discusses and provides names for a number of critical arguments 
that are commonly advanced against foundationalism and coherentism. 
In chapter 2 she examines C. J. Lewis’s foundationalism. She argues 
“that Lewis’s arguments run together the question of the epistemic sta- 
tus and role of a subject experiences, and the question of the status 
and role of a subject beliefs about his experiences” (p. 36). Her critical 
arguments show that while Lewis’s theses are unwarranted, his argu- 
ments show that we have sensory, introspective, and memory experi- 
ence and that these experiences are necessary for justified empirical 
beliefs. In chapter 3 she focuses on Lawrence BonJour’s and Donald 
Davidson’s versions of coherentism. She argues that BonJour’s “Obser- 
vation Requirement” is ambiguous and either fails to guarantee experi- 
ential import while granting coherence, or sacrifices coherence while 
guaranteeing observational input. Davidson blurs the distinction be- 
tween truth and acceptance. In her criticism she pounds a wedge be- 
tween the causal and logical aspects of justification. She argues, con- 
trary to Popper, that a knowing subject is necessary for an adequate 
epistemic theory and that psychological truisms must be granted (chap. 
5). She shows that the naturalism of Quine’s naturalistic epistemology 
is ambiguous, and she argues against Quine’s scientism while defending 
her own a posteriori naturalism (chap. 6). She attacks Goldman’s reli- 
ablism (chap. 7), the revolutionary scientism of S. P. Stich and Paul . 
and Patricia Churchland (chap. 8), and the vulgar pragmatism (episte- 
mology bashing) of Rorty and the later Stich (chap. 9). 

In chapter 10 she argues that the foundherentist criteria are truth- 
indicative, but her notion of truth is ambiguous and her assumptions 
are epistemically generous. She describes “human beings as organisms 
equipped with sensory organs which detect information afforded by 
things around them” (p. 218), a description that begs the question of 
the existence of an external world. She accepts something close to— 
though, perhaps not identical with—the Peircean view that truth is 
“the hypothetical ideal theory capable of surviving all experimental evi- 
dence and full logical scrutiny” (p. 215). Since foundherentist criteria 
mirror the demands for external and internal consistency found in 
many models of theoretical justification, it virtually guarantees truth- 
indicativeness on a Peircean model of truth. But the Peircean theory 
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is hardly intuitive; one’s intuitions seem to favor a correspondence 
theory of truth. Since Haack provides no independent argument show- 
ing that a Peircean theory of truth is superior to a correspondence 
theory, one questions whether the case for foundherentism is estab- 
lished. 

In summary, the book presents a good critical examination of recent 
work in epistemology. Even if one questions the adequacy of Haack’s 
justification of foundherentism, the theory deserves careful examina- 
tion.—Daniel E. Flage, James Madison University. 


Hapot, Pierre. Plotinus or The Simplicity of Vision. Translated by Michael 
Chase, with an Introduction by Arnold I. Davidson. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1993. xiii + 138 pp. $24.95—This is a transla- 
tion of the third (1989) edition of Hadot’s Plotin ou la simplicité du 

` regard (first edition, 1963). As the translator explains, Hadot “did not 
wish his Plotinus to be a work of scholarship” (p. x). It is rather “a 
spiritual biography of Plotinus—not an analysis of all the details of 
Plotinus’ system—and it is as a spiritual biography that it should be 
read” (introduction, p. 1). Chapters 1-5 present Plotinus’ spiritual 
teachings, and chapters 6-7 discuss his biography in their light. The 
work is not primarily philosophical in nature, and describes Plotinus’ 
vision of human experience without presenting the rational grounds 
which establish its truth. Hence it is most valuable to those who are 
already familiar with (or uninterested in) Plotinus’ philosophical argu- 
mentation. 

The book’s great strength lies in the soundness of Hadot’s interpreta- 
tion, which dispels many common misreadings. Hadot rightly insists 
that the “levels” or “hypostases” in Plotinus’ philosophy are not a series 
of different “worlds,” but rather “levels of the self” (chap. 2, title) that 
is, different modes of experiencing reality. Hence there is no dualism 
between sensible and intelligible “worlds.” Rather, “they are the same 
thing, at two different levels,” for “the material world is nothing other 
than the ‘visibility’ of these Forms” (pp. 38-9). Consequently, again 
contrary to a common misreading, Plotinus calls us, not to flee from 
the sensible, but to understand it rightly and thereby to see the Forms. 
The body is not evil, and “it is not life within the body which prevents 
us from being aware of our spiritual life. . . . Rather it is the concern 
we have for our bodies. This is the true fall of the soul” (p. 31). Hence’ 
Hadot stresses Plotinus’ insistence on the need for virtue. His spiritual 
teaching calls not for a mere flight into “otherworldly” experience, but 
rather for the transformation of daily life: “Plotinian virtue... is 
not . . . an effort to separate oneself from the body; it is only a contin- 
uous attention to the divine, and a perpetual exercise of God’s pres- 
ence” (p. 71). In Plotinus’ own words, “ ‘Flight’ . . . is not going away 
from earth but being on earth ‘just and holy with the help of wisdom’ ” 
(1.8.6, trans. Armstrong). 
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We must take issue, however, with Hadot’s repeated characterization 
of God as “total presence” (p. 45; cf. chap. 3, “Presence”). This inade- 
quate formulation opens Plotinus to the unjustified charge of subscrib- 
ing to the “metaphysics of presence” which has recently been so se- 
verely criticized. Plotinus’ One, as “beyond being,” is both utterly 
present and infinitely absent, and the moment of absence, of inaccessi- 
bility, and hence of endless striving, both in metaphysics and in spiri- 
tual life, demands attention. 

In his discussion of Plotinus’ life, Hadot clears Plotinus of accusa- 
tions commonly brought against him by unsympathetic readers. His 
asceticism is neither harsh nor pathological. Hadot finds that the key- 
note of his spiritual life, reflected in his dealings with others, is “gentle- 
ness” (chap. 6, title), accompanied by “simplicity, breadth of spirit, 
benevolence, attentive sympathy” (p. 82). Neither an acosmic dualist 
nor a self-isolating mystic, Plotinus lived the presence of God on earth, 
among men: “By the mere presence of his spiritual life, the sage trans- 
forms both the lower part of himself and the people who come in 
contact with him” (p. 95). 

Hadot’s sympathy for Plotinus enables him to understand his life and 
thought far more truly and profoundly than many other scholars. His 
primary concern is to bring out the perennial relevance of “the father 
of western mysticism” as a spiritual guide and witness to authentic 
human experience. Hence it is no surprise that many readers have told 
him of “the spiritual benefit they had derived from reading this little 
volume” (p. 115). We welcome its translation into English as an oppor- 
tunity to extend the same benefit to many more.—Eric D. Perl, The 
Catholic University of America. 


HANNAFORD, Robert V. Moral Anatomy and Moral Reasoning. Lawrence: 
University Press of Kansas, 1993. x + 198 pp. $29.95—Is the Golden 
Rule a fundamental principle of morals? Robert Hannaford believes it 
is. On his interpretation, the Rule requires that we “consider our ac- 
tions from the perspective of those affected and respond with concern 
to meet each other’s needs” (p. 122). There are two main parts to this 
injunction. First, one is asked to imagine oneself in the place of those 
affected by one’s actions. The act of imagining is supposed to alter 
one’s intentions in such a way that one becomes impartial, prepared to 
““niversalize” one’s behavior. However, universalizing alone does not 
ensure moral goodness, since an agent could will that everyone alike 
be treated badly, for example, disdainfully (p. 109). Hence the second 
main part of the Rule as Hannaford sees it: one must treat others with 
(informed) concern. 

We may wonder just how to go about putting ourselves in the place 
of others. For example, which of our preferences should we disregard? 
And how do we know whether a given level of concern is deficient, 
sufficient, or excessive for moral praise? To “Love thy neighbor as 
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thyself,” a maxim which Hannaford cites favorably (p. 122), seems both 
impossible and unnecessary. f ; 

There is a danger of circularity on Hannaford’s account, for he ex- 
plains that our acts will be universalizable if we act as an informed and 
concerned person could agree to act (p. 118). On the other hand, a 
reasonable level of concern may be characterized as one which an im- 
partial person would will for everyone. Hannaford’s Golden Rule, even 
if-useful, must be supplemented. He himself agrees that it will not 
always be clear how to employ the Rule, and he also holds that when 
dealing with large groups of people something like a utilitarian reckon- 
ing will take over. 

As Hannaford’s title suggests, his overall aim is to sketch the moral 
anatomy of a person, which is to say the interests and concerns that 
both cause and justify good behavior in people. By emphasizing human 
concern for others, he hopes to dissuade theorists from trying to show 
that morality is the choice of purely self-interested agents calculating 
costs and benefits. “In treating only self-interested pursuits as being 
rational, the [cost-benefit] model draws our attention away from what 
we must attend to, in order to understand moral reasoning or justifica- 
tion” (p. 100). Moral thinking actually presupposes concern for others 
and for what is acceptable to one’s community (p. 177). Hannaford 
finds a capacity for other-regarding behavior even in infants (p. 67), 
and he argues that Piaget and Rawls place the origin of moral con- 
sciousness too late in a child’s development. 

The book opposes any attempt to base moral reasoning solely on the 
interaction of idealized agents (p. 34). Hannaford believes we should 
instead appeal to the specific anatomy of human nature. His own de- 
fense of universalized concern goes roughly like this: belonging to a 
community is necessary in order to become a human person (p. 76). 
Anyone who uses the evaluative language of a society is committed to 
impartial standards of criticism and to being treated as one person 
among many. Hence we must act toward others in ways that persons 
in their positions could accept. We must put ourselves in the place of 
others and act accordingly. 

This argument is not new, and Hannaford does not advance an un- 
usually powerful or rigorous version of it. However, his treatment 
shows common sense and humanity, and will be of interest to those 
reflecting on the Golden Rule’s place in moral reasoning. —Glen Koehn, 
Suwon City, Republic of Korea. 


HOWLAND, Jacob. The Republic: The Odyssey of Philosophy. Twayne Pub- 
lishers, 1993. xiv + 187 pp. Cloth, $22.95; paper, $7.95—This book is 
part of a series published by Twayne entitled “Twayne’s Masterwork 
Studies,” a series in which each study “offers a lively critical reading 
of a single classic text.” In apparent conformity to the general format 
of the series, the book includes a four-page chronology of Plato’s life 
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and times, a section on literary and historical context, a longer reading 
of the Republic, notes, a bibliography, and an index. 

One clear objective of the series is to offer an introduction to the 
classic text addressed, in this case, the Republic. Howland accom- 
plishes this beautifully, presenting a clear, accessible, and very informa- 
tive reading of the philosophic significance of the dialogue in a style 
that will be at once stimulating and understandable for intelligent un- 
dergraduates. In doing so, he joins with the growing number of schol- 
ars who have recognized that the mode of presentation that Plato em- 
ploys, the dialogue form, cannot be dismissed as merely literary dross, 
but must be integrated into the philosophic interpretation of the dia- 
logue. Accordingly, Howland’s book is full of insights on the connec- 
tion between what we may call the dramatic action of the dialogue and 
the content of the actual speeches. However, Howland achieves the 
remarkable feat of presenting as well a genuinely informative and pro- 
vocative book for Plato scholars. He does this by offering sustained 
reflections on themes often noticed but passed over quickly by other 
writers. Perhaps the most striking of these is the one adumbrated 
in the subtitle: the leitmotif of the Odyssey as it is played out in the 
Republic. : 

Most students of the Republic notice a number of references, implicit 
or explicit, to Odysseus and his long, painful, but educational home- 
coming. However, until I read Howland’s book I had never appreciated 
how deep and sustained this theme is, and therefore how clearly inten- 
tional in must have been on Plato’s part. As he works his way through 
the Republic, Howland again and again reminds us of references to 
Homer's epic and connects it with the philosophic meaning of the dia- 
logue. The descent of Socrates into the Piraeus in the opening lines is 
connected, as others have done, to the necessary descent of the puta- 
tive philosopher-rulers back into the “cave” of book VII, but in turn, he 
relates both, in startling and compelling ways, to the descent of Odys- 
seus into Hades. Glaucon’s comparison of the “healthy” city con- 
structed by Adeimantus and Socrates in book 2 to a “city of pigs” re- 
minds Howland of the Circe episode of the Odyssey and, most 
importantly, enables him to present new insights into the passage as a 
result. This recognition of Odyssean themes, and the development of 
them into philosophic insights, continues throughout the book, culmi- 
nating in the crucial and explicit role that Odysseus plays in the con- 
cluding “myth of Er,” where he chooses last among the lots for his next 
life, but chooses most wisely. 

Another theme that Howland develops extremely well is the extent 
to which the Republic, especially the famous “three waves” of books 
5-7, are a Platonic response to the criticism of Socrates by Aristopha- 
nes, and especially a response to his Thesmophoriazusae. Not only 
does Howland point out the remarkably detailed extent to which Plato 
clearly does have Aristophanes in mind in the dialogue, but he shows 
as well that the later critique of Socrates and Plato as being “anti- 
tragic,” presented most famously by Nietzsche, but more recently by 
Martha Nussbaum, is already contained in Aristophanes as the core of 
his objection to Socrates and, moreover, that the charge is implicitly 
answered by Plato in the Republic. 
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A book of only 187 pages that addresses a dialogue as long and 
complex as the Republic is bound to be highly selective, and this one 
obviously is. Almost half the book (to p. 77) is devoted to book 1 of 
the Republic, which receives, appropriately enough in a text that func- 
tions in part as an introduction, perhaps the most sustained treatment. 
The “cave analogy” of book 7 is the subject of a rich and provocative 
interpretation, but the famous “sun analogy” of the Idea of the Good 
receives only cursory treatment, and the reading of the “divided line” 
relies heavily on Jacob Klein’s earlier, if powerful, reading. However, 
the book understandably does not offer a sustained interpretation of 
the dialogue as a whole, nor could it while preserving its function as 
an introductory text. 

The Republic: The Odyssey of Philosophy is thus a successful and 
inviting text. It works well as an introduction to the dialogue, it offers 
rich new insight to scholars of Plato, and it invites us to hope that 
Howland will someday devote a more sustained study to the Republic 
which develops in a more comprehensive and complete fashion the 
interpretation he presents so well here.—Drew A. Hyland, Trinity 
College. 


MACHAN, Tibor. The Virtue of Liberty (Irvington-on-Hudson, Foundation for 
Economic Education, 1994). 144 pp. $14.95—Tibor Machan’s latest 
book The Virtue of Liberty represents the newest instance of an in- 
creasing trend toward naturalist defenses of libertarianism. This is a 
different sort of defense than the traditional natural-rights conception, 
such as might be found in Locke, or the various consequentialist ap- 
proaches, such as might be found in Mill or Hayek. The sort of natural- 
ist defense that has been becoming increasingly prominent is based on 
a neo-Aristotelian conception of human flourishing, and on the neces- 
sity of political freedom (and therefore limited government) to its real- 
ization. Actually, Machan has been toiling in these vineyards since the 
1970s, and although this approach to defending classical liberalism is 
still a minority view in the academy, recent years have seen great 
growth in this area. Human flourishing, the argument goes, depends on 
the use of particular human virtues in the development of self-directed 
behavior. Practical reason is seen as a necessary condition of human 
well-being. If the application of reason to self-directed behavior is the 
crucial element in human flourishing, then humans need to be free to 
develop and pursue their own ends, at least to the extent that this 
pursuit does not infringe on others’ ability to do the same. Rights are 
then natural rights in the sense that they follow from the nature of 
human being. This differs from the Lockean tradition of deriving rights 
from God's laws, although the rights derived are similar in scope, 
namely, they are conceived as negative rights only, or freedoms. 

Machan says that “the human self is a natural being the flourishing 
of which must take place on this earth within the limits of a lifetime. 
. . . Classical liberalism, in turn, is a political economic system that is 
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most hospitable to rational animals in their effort to . . . flourish not 
just economically but spiritually” (p. 64). As the title of the book sug- 
gests, Machan presents not only arguments in defense of minimal gov- 
ernment, but connects those arguments to specific human virtues such 
as prudence. If anything could be less fashionable these days than talk 
of natural rights, it would be talk of human virtues. This flies in the 
face of current academic trends towards radical subjectivism and social 
constructivism. But Machan is surely right to argue that there is a 
sufficiently coherent concept of the person that one can consider the 
nature of its excellence. “There is a stable enough human nature—not 
in the form of a timeless Platonic ideal but as a kind of most sensible 
categorization of the phenomena that human beings represent in na- 
ture—with a distinctive moral aspect to it (p. 29)”. This argument 
does not require “totalizing” theories of the self, simply a recognition 
that human life qua human life is a form of life distinct from other 
forms. Indeed, viewing the human person as plastic and capable of 
many variations does not militate against Machan’s view, but rather 
strengthens it. 

The book begins with a brief historical outline of the roots of classi- 
cal liberal thought from ancient times to today. This will be particularly 
useful to readers unfamiliar with the history of political philosophy, or 
to instructors selecting this as a text. The book would be a very appro- 
priate component of an upper-division undergraduate course in politi- 
cal theory. Machan is unflinchingly honest in acknowledging weak- 
nesses in his ancestors. He does not hesitate, for instance, to point out 
inconsistencies in the arguments of Hayek or Mises, which is refreshing 
in a time when so much social and political philosophy is largely cheer- 
leading. 

Machan then goes on to discuss different approaches to rights theory 
and the importance of rights in a human community. Later chapters 
include interesting discussions on social issues of recent interest, such 
as the protection of the environment and the legal enforcement of mo- 
rality. The chapter on environmental protection is particularly likely 
to incite productive debate (either in a classroom or around a depart- 
ment), as Machan argues for an “environmental anthropocentrism, the 
view that human beings are more important or valuable than other 
aspects of nature” (p. 71). This argument cannot be completely sum- 
marized here, but centers around the notion that since humans are the 
source of valuation, and hence the creators of value, human life is the 
highest value. 

Machan is as concerned with replacing bad defenses of liberty as 
he is with refuting critics of liberalism, and the book includes several 
arguments against “value-free,” economics-based approaches to classi- 
cal liberalism. His closest scrutiny, though, and the final chapter, is 
reserved for an examination of those who are dismissive of individual- 
ism generally. Communitarian theorists have been especially critical 
of the individualism that underlies classical liberalism, and Machan 
demonstrates, rather convincingly, that the majority of these criticisms 
are based on caricature versions of liberal theory. One of Machan’s 
laments is that communitarian theorists seem unwilling to engage in an 
honest debate, chiefly by ignoring the more sensible proponents of 
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what they wish to argue against. And in truth, few are as fair as Ma- 
chan in the extent of his giving “the other side” a forum. 

The Virtue of Liberty is terse and clear, and intended to be a short 
volume based on a series of lectures. If it has a major flaw, it would 
be that in a larger vehicle, Machan’s arguments could be expanded. 
But Machan already has several longer books to his credit. Shorter 
works such as this one have a role to play, not the least of which is 
in the classroom, and Machan’s plays it well.—Aeon James Skoble, 
University of Central Arkansas. 


‘MARBACH, Eduard. Mental Representation and Consciousness. Towards a 
Phenomenological Theory of Representation and Reference. Contribu- 
tions to Phenomenology 14. Boston: Kluwer, 1993. 208 pp. $97.00— 
One of the major points in Husserl’s philosophy is his insistence that 
consciousness is structured. He denies that consciousness is simply . 
an undifferentiated awareness and that all the differences occur in the 
content or object of consciousness. He claims that consciousness itself 
is articulated; it has parts ordered into different kinds of wholes. The 
most vivid examples of this articulation are found in “representational” 
forms of consciousness such as remembering or imaging an experience. 
Let us say that I remember getting into a taxi last evening. My remem- 
bering is dual and involves the memorial reenactment of a prior percep- 
tual activity. I “relive,” so to speak, myself getting into the taxi yester- 
day evening, and I do so now, while sitting in a chair in my office. This 
dual pattern of consciousness, however, this parallelism between’ my 
present remembering and my past experience, is entirely focused on 
one object, on the taxi as being perceived and entered by me. 

We might put this structure into a simplified notation such as the 
following: “I {remember [perceiving] (x)}.” The symbolism, like that of 
symbolic logic, would have the advantage of condensing a long verbal 
analysis into a simple notation and of reminding us of certain important 
structural elements, such as the fact that although there are two acts, 
one (the prior perception) nested inside the other (the present remem- 
bering), the whole memorial experience has only one target, one (x), 
the taxi being perceptually entered by me. 

However, my simplified notation would not take ino account all the 
elements involved in remembering. One would have to add something 
to symbolize other aspects implied in my present act of remembering, 
such as the marginal awareness I have of my present surroundings, 
the awareness I now have of my own bodily condition, the reenacted 
awareness of the past surroundings and body, and the identification of 
my own self that occurs within remembering. What Eduard Marbach 
does in- the book under review is to provide a full notation for all the 
relevant factors in many forms of human consciousness. As in Husserl, 
the paradigm for conscious structure is taken to be memory and i imagi- 
nation, but Marbach also examines pictorial consciousness and percep- 
tion itself. In other words, he works mainly with perception and its 
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modifications. He develops an extremely sophisticated notation for 
these conscious structures. It is too complicated to reproduce in this 
review, but it is presented as an analogue to the Begriffsschrift that 
Frege introduced for logical structure. 

Given the rivalry between Frege and Husserl, and the rivalry between 
the traditions that emanated from both thinkers, it is highly appropriate . 
to provide such a notation for Husserl. The notation is not focused on 
logical structure; it is focused on the intentional acts that constitute 
logical and other structures. There is a great rhetorical advantage in 
providing such a notation because our somewhat mathematical age is 
comfortable with mathematical-looking expositions of philosophical 
doctrines, but the advantage of the notation is not only rhetorical; it 
also helps us to condense Husser!l’s philosophical teaching and to be 
able to see relationships and contrasts that are hard to discern on the 
basis of verbal descriptions alone. One of the best examples of such 
clarification is Marbach’s demonstration that imaging cannot involve 
the experience of “inner pictures.” The presentational form of imagina- 
tion is structurally different from the form of viewing pictures, and a 
comparison of the symbolisms for each bring this out very effectively; 
Marbach develops this point in debate with the work of Stephen 
Kosslyn on mental imagery. I should also mention that an important 
theme brought out in Marbach’s notation is the role played by the 
modes of belief and neutrality in the generation of these various modes 
of intentionality. 

Another benefit of providing notation for presentational or inten- 
tional forms of consciousness is that this effort will help advance a 
certain systematization of phenomenological analysis. Husserl always 
hoped that his philosophy could become expressed as a systematic, 
ordered whole of description. This goal could never be fully achieved, 
but some steps toward it could be made by a “catalogue,” in symbolic 
notation, of the descriptions that have been accomplished. The definite 
contributions of phenomenology would more vividly be presented if 
they were symbolically collected. Such a presentation would provide 
a solid platform for further work. ` 

Marbach’s background prepared him very well for this extremely 
original effort. He wrote his'thesis, which later appeared in Phaeno- 
menologica, on Husserl’s concept of the ego, and he edited a volume 
of Husserliana dedicated to pictorial, memorial,.and representational 
consciousness. He has worked extensively in cognitive science and in 
the psychology of Piaget, and has empirically studied the development 
of pictorial consciousness in children. Marbach’s own work is very 
much influenced by an excellent book by Iso Kern, Idee wnd Methode 
der Philosophie, a work that is not nearly enough acknowledged in 
contemporary continental thought. 

Marbach’s present book comes at a very opportune moment in philo- 
sophical controversy. John Searle has recently argued, in The Redis- 
covery of Mind, that consciousness is irreducible and must be taken 
into account philosophically, not neglected or eliminated as it has been 
by much of recent cognitive science; he says that recent philosophy of 
mind has been sterile because of its neglect of consciousness. Marbach 
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vividly shows how consciousness can be structurally analyzed; we do 
not have to refer to it merely in global and vague terms. Another 
author to whom Marbach’s work can be related is Gerald Edelman, 
whose book The Remembered Present bears a title that fits beautifully 
with Marbach’s project and the work of Husserl. 

I would like to suggest still further avenues of exploration for the 
work that Marbach has done. First, Marbach gives notations for per- 
ception, memory, anticipation, imagination, and pictorial conscious- 
ness. These are forms of intentionality that underlie full categorial 
consciousness. It would be especially important, to provide notation 
for categorial articulation, for the kind of intentionality that constitutes 
states of affairs and propositions. This level of notation might provide 
a fruitful link between Husserl and Frege, and would help us under- 
stand now categoriality emerges out of precategorial experience. Sec- 
ond, once various forms of intentionality have been symbolized, one 
can ask about the philosophical differences between this symbolic no- 
tation and that of Frege. Does the Husserlian notation allow any sort 
of inferences? Is there anything analogous to inference in it? Is there 
anything analogous to contradiction in certain forms and their combi- 
nations? Can the notation be used in automation in any way? What 
benefit would such automation bring? Or is it only an instrument in 
more purely theoretic explorations? Third, I would suggest that the 
many ways in which we intend the absent deserves to be codified in 
notation, a notation that will bring out clearly that we do not need 
surrogate images when we “emptily” intend something Fourth, it 
would be interesting to devise a notation to express the intentionality 
at work in reading and writing. 

The role of the notation in “systematizing” Husserl’s phenomenology 
would be shown if we were, for example, to examine the difference 
between the intentionality at work in reading a text and that involved 
in looking at a picture. We could simply compare the symbols for each 
and the differences would spring to light. The systematization would 
not mean that the various intentional forms are to be derived from 
certain basic forms as though from axioms; the systematic order of 
phenomenology is not deductive but interwoven, as one form is seen 
to blend with or give way to others. 

Marbach’s book is an important milestone in Husserlian studies, be- 
cause it leads us away from the stale issues that seem to be repeated 
over and over again in phenomenological work: the problem of the 
lifeworld, the problem of reduction, the problem of the noema. Hus- 
serl’s major contributions occurred in his actual descriptions of inten- 
tionality; the achievement is in the details. Marbach brings these analy- 
ses to the fore with his notation and shows that Husserl’s philosophy 
has made major, specifiable contributions. Husserl did not just wave 
his hand at intentionality and say that it is a “consciousness of” some- 
thing; he showed how it is structured, and his analyses have very much 
to offer to current debates about the mind. Marbach makes these anal- 
yses vividly present to us. His edition of Husserl’s Phantasie, Bildbe- 
wusstsein, Erinnerung is now being translated into English by John 
Brough, and when the translation appears, the present volume might 
serve along with it as a major stimulus to detailed and productive ad- 
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vances in phenomenology in the English-speaking world.— Robert 
Sokolowski, The Catholic University of ‘America. 


McInErNy, Ralph. Aquinas Against the Averroists: On There Being Only 
One Intellect. Purdue University Series in the History of Philosophy. 
West Lafayette: Purdue University Press, 1993. ix + 222 pp. Cloth, 
$32.00; paper, $14.95—-Ralph McInerny’s translation of Aquinas’s po- 
lemical opusculum, De unitate intellectus contra Averroistas, is part 
of a new series of texts whose purpose is, as the cover announces, to 
“present well-edited basic texts to be used in courses and seminars and 
for teachers looking for a succinct exposition of the results of recent 
research.” MclInerny’s volume, with its facing page Latin text and En- 
glish translation, fulfills the first goal in exemplary fashion; but the 
interpretive essays fall somewhat short of presenting “up-to-date com- 
mentary” on Aquinas’s text and the positions it attacks. 

Aquinas’s De unitate intellectus is one of a small number of purely 
philosophical, polemical tracts written in the midst of the philosophical 
controversies of the 1270s which culminated in the famous condemna- 
tion of 1277 at the University of Paris. At issue is the interpretation of 
Aristotle’s De anima offered by Averroes and by certain arts masters 
at Paris, the most well known of whom was Siger of Brabant, which 
asserts that there is only one potential as well as one agent intellect 
for all human beings. McInerny offers a concise historical introduction 
in which he covers the basic details of Aquinas’s life and works, the 
situation at Paris in the 1270s, and the relations between Aquinas’s 
thought and the philosophical views of Aristotle, Averroes, and Siger. 
Part 2 presents the text of the De unitate intellectus itself. One of the 
most useful features of the volume is the facing page reprint of the 
Latin text from the new Leonine edition of the work. McInerny’s trans- 
lation itself is extremely readable and accurate; while remaining close 
to the Latin original, its vocabulary is somewhat less technical and 
more up-to-date than many renditions of Aquinas, so that it may make 
the text more accessible to a range of readers unversed in scholastic 
terminology. 

Parts 3 and 4 offer respectively a schematic outline of the text and 
a series of interpretive essays. The essays are wide-ranging, covering 
all aspects of Aquinas’s philosophy that impinge upon the De unitate 
intellectus. Both the general theme of faith versus reason and the 
particular issues surrounding the medieval interpretations of Aristotle’s 
De anima are covered. By and large the essays offer a very straightfor- 
ward, easily understood summary of the basics of the Aristotelian view 
of the soul and of the cognitive theory based upon it. As teaching tools 
for undergraduate classes, they are models of clarity and useful guides 
to the translated texts. Less satisfying, however, is McInerny’s handling 
of the explicitly polemical issues that are at the heart of the De unitate 
intellectus. Any reader familiar with all sides of the debate cannot help 
but be disappointed by the lack of evenhandedness in the treatment of 
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the views that Aquinas is attacking, and by McInerny’s very odd choice 
of recent secondary literature on Averroes’s psychology. There are no 
references whatsoever to the numerous articles of Herbert Davidson 
and Alfred Ivry on Averroes’s psychology, nor to B. C. Bazan’s im- 
portant and measured article on Siger, Averroes, and Aquinas on the 
intellectum speculativum. Surprisingly, the only secondary study 
devoted. to Averroes .that McInerny cites is Ovey Mohammed's Av- 
erroes’s Doctrine of Immortality, a highly idiosyncratic study which 
lacks the scholarly and linguistic depth of the works of Ivry and David- 
son. Perhaps MclInerny felt that his task was to present the best case 
possible for Aquinas’s own views, not to offer the reader a balanced 
account of the authors under attack. However, Aquinas himself was 
not usually a polemical writer: he clearly recognized not only the dan- 
gers inherent in Averroism, but also its philosophical seductiveness. 
To appreciate the full depth of his attacks on the Averroists, one needs 
to be presented with an analysis and appreciation of the Averroist posi- 
tion that is sufficiently penetrating to explain why Aquinas would con- 
sider Averroes a worthy though pernicious philosophical adversary.— 
Deborah L. Black, University of Toronto. 


MOTZKN, Gabriel. Time and Transcendence. Secular History, the Catholic 
Reaction and the Rediscovery of the Future. ed. H. Tristam. Philo- 
sophical Studies in Contemporary Culture Engelhardt, Jr. (Boston: 
Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1992). 309 pp. n.p.—This book attempts . 
to reconstruct the deep current of part of the spiritual history of moder- 
nity which in the Western world has led to the fundamental reorienta- 
tion of our being-in-the-world known under the title of secularization. 
In addition, the book tries to understand the nature of the intellectual 
response to this process of secularization (which forever separates the 
modern world from the Middle Ages) as it was mounted by various 
Catholic movements. The process of secularization finally issued not 
only in the loss of the religious dimension of transcendence, but also in 
what the author calls the “disappearance of the future as an historical 
standard of judgment” (p. 197). In the book’s final chapter, the author 
argues that the Heideggerian concept of temporality is apt to contribute 
to a new opening up of the dimension of futurity insofar as Heidegger's 
interpretation of time as “ek-static” leads to a re-evaluation of the past 
as dependent in its meaning on the advent of the future—a notion that 
has become all but extinct in the process of secularization. It is as 
though Heidegger offered a secular alternative to both the religious 
tradition of transcendence with its eschatological connotations and the 
loss of a teleological orientation of history in the wake of the scientific 
interpretation of the world. 

However, the book is by no means a history of the phenomenon of 
secularization and the intellectual strategies employed to counter it, 
nor does it present a cultural history or a history of ideas. Instead, it 
is, as the series title in which it appeared indicates, a philosophical 
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` study of the spiritual roots of our contemporary culture. It is also, 
however, a philosophical, if somewhat unsystematic, account of what 
is probably best referred to as the transcendental conditions of the 
possibility of secular historical consciousness. The book could thus be 
described as a theory of (part of) the transcendental conditions, if I 
may say so, of the life-world of modernity as well as a contribution to 
the epistemology of modern historiography. These remarks may serve 
as an indication of the complexities that await the reader of this formi- 
dable book. 

For reasons which have to do with the issues just mentioned, it 
would not be unfair to summarize the substance of the book by calling 
it an exploration and analysis of the concept of retrospection. The 

_ author's most original contribution consists perhaps in the sustained 
argument that the process of secularization depends (in part) on the 
development of a secular historical consciousness and that such con- 
sciousness presupposes the emergence of “the retrospective attitude” 
(p. 39). Retrospection would be the title of that transcendental condi- 
tion on the basis of which secular historical consciousness becomes 
possible. In order to clarify the genesis of modern secular history, the 
author takes his point of departure from the French memorialist tradi- 
tion. He focuses exclusively on Saint-Simon who, he claims, introduced 
the idea of a particular history (pp. 41-2) and made the profane and 
the idiosyncratic acceptable topics for historical writing. (There is no 
mention of the earlier chroniclers such as Villehardouin, Joinville, or 
Froissart, although the first of the French memorialists, Commynes, is 
referred to briefly once.) Saint-Simon’s position, according to which 
“access to the tradition [is] conditional upon the knowledge of particu- 
lar history” (p. 41), called forth the idea of a more “objective” attitude 
towards the past. With this separation of personal experience from 
the historical account, retrospection became the central category of a 
reconstruction of the past. Indeed, the past now needed to be recon- 
structed rather than merely narrated. We are now on our way towards 

- modern historiography: “A full-blown historical science would be one 
for which it would be possible to detach retrospection from experi- 
ence” (p. 46). However, as the author makes clear, retrospection is a 
perplexing, even paradoxical category. Among the theoretical difficult- 
ies besetting the retrospective attitude are the problem of the “nullity” | 
of past experience (pp. 50-1), the task of reinventing the causality of 
the past in order to create the impression of temporal unity and conti- 
nuity, and the dilemma of contextualizing—and thus “objectifying” — 
past events when the context is itself a product of reconstruction (pp. 
79-81,.94-5). Some of these difficulties are tackled by the French man- 
ualist Lenglet, whose implicit philosophy of historiography the author 
examines next. With Lenglet, “the critical relation to the text has re- 
placed the experiential relation to [the] event” (p. 123). The difficulties 
of this new historiographical paradigm, however, become all the more 
acute with the waning of the religious world-view and the attendant 
loss of an atemporal framework in which to situate finite human 
history. 

The intricate picture which the author unfolds in the second half of 
his study, where he details the Catholic reaction to the secularization 
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of historical consciousness, cannot be adequately summarized here. 
The book analyzes the -attempts to develop a historicized version of the 
Catholic tradition from the Council of Trent to the Tübingen School, 
and from the French traditionalists (notably de Bonald and Lamennais) 
to the rediscovery of medieval philosophy, Ockham in particular, 
which came to be known as Neo-Scholasticism. These are essentially 
attempts to reconcile the concept of a divine transcendence with, the 
secularized transcendence called future, but they all labor under the 
predicament that the religious tradition itself “could be viewed histori- 
cally” (p. 166) and thus be regarded as just another secular historical 
phenomenon. Much of what the author has to say about the efforts of 
Lamennais to reconcile religion with the empiricism of the natural sci- 
ences or the hidden effects of Neo-Scholasticism on the development 
of philosophy in the twentieth century (see pp. 222-5) would merit 
ampler discussion. What Heidegger contributes to the diagnosis of the 
failure of retrospection is the insight that “the historicality of an 
event” —including the historicality of the present—“can only be de- 
fined from the perspective of its futurity” (p. 281), and that “the time- 
horizon . . . constitutes the event”, not vice versa (p. 286). It is to be 
hoped that the author’s concluding observation that thanks to Heideg- 
ger the “eschatological dimension of history has . . . been rescued 
from its Romantic apotheosis of return and has been turned into the 
human being’s creation of experience as historical” (p. 286) will initiate 
a debate about the future of modernity after the age of retrospection, 
if that age has indeed already begun.—Klaus Brinkmann, Boston Uni- 
versity. 


Prous, Michael. Between Universalism and Skepticism: Ethics as Social 
Artifact. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1994. 213 pp. $35—This 
book is a clearly presented and, within its frame of discourse, a well 
argued effort to do precisely what its descriptive title suggests. The 
first two chapters attack universalism in ethics in both its intuitionist 
and respect-for-persons forms. The teleological alternatives of rule util- 
itarianism and contractarianism are considered in the following chap- 
ter. There is no chapter devoted specifically to skepticism, but the 
author endeavors to show throughout how his theory steers clear of 
that alternative. 

Chapter 4 begins the account of ethics as a social artifact (hereafter 
“gsa”). We are told that Esa holds “that moralities are justified to the 
degree that they promote reasonably valued ways of life, and that ways 
of life are reasonably valued to the extent that they promote reasonable 
values” (p. 90). ESA is thus instrumentalist but not single mindedly so; 
its functions are carried on at more than one level. Three main levels 
of standards are identified: core standards which traverse the other 
two; domain specific standards; and group specific standards. The au- 
thor seems to regard the last set as the least promoting of ethical con- 
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duct, so the remaining chapters concentrate on the interplay between 
the core and domain standards and the domain standards themselves. 

The virtue of the theory is its ability to accommodate a broad range 
of moral insights, practices, and judgments without lapsing into univer- 
salism, relativism, or theoretical skepticism. It does so, for example, 
by allowing a standard which has prominence in one domain to have 
lesser status in another while at the same time being regulated by core 
standards across the domains. We can also use Esa to evaluate the 
standards themselves, as well as goods and evils and the agents who 
pursue them. 

The argument in all chapters occurs completely within the frame- 
work of contemporary analytical ethics. There is virtually no historical 
sense displayed anywhere. Since Esa is not a new idea but essentially 
the project of Scottish Enlightenment moral theorists, the question nat- 
urally arises as to whether an abstracted ahistorical formalistic account 
serves this type of theory well. Even when discussing “practical” moral 
matters, it is interesting to contrast the approach one finds here with 
what one might expect from say Smith or Ferguson. If the modalities 
of ethical theorizing are in any way related to the nature and plausibility 
of the theories themselves, this work certainly helps us reflect more 
deeply about that relationship.—Douglas J. Den Uyl, Bellarmine 
College. : 


PLAASS, Peter. Kant’s Theory of Natural Science. Translation, Analytic 
Introduction, and Commentary by Alfred E. and Maria G. Miller. With 
an Introductory Essay by Carl Friedrich von Weizsäcker. Boston Stud- 
ies in the Philosophy of Science, Volume 159. Boston: Kluwer Aca- 
demic Publishers, 1994. 367 pp. n.p.—The Metaphysical Foundations 
of Natural Science (hereafter “MF”) was conceived by Kant as an ap- 
plication of the positive conclusions or “general metaphysics” demon- 
strated in the Analytic of Principles of the Critique of Pure Reason 
(hereafter “CPuR”) to the specialized objects of knowledge that fall 
under the concept of matter. The application was meant to provide a 
metaphysical foundation for natural science, capable of explaining, 
among other things, how mathematics as an a priori discipline is neces- 
sarily applicable to the empirical objects encountered in nature. How 
to understand the precise meaning of this application has, however, 
been a recurring problem for students of Kant’s thought. First pub- 
lished in 1965 as “an interpretation of the Preface of MF,” Peter Plaass’ 
Kants Theorie der Naturwissenschaft attempts to resolve this problem 
by clarifying the meaning of “metaphysical construction,” Kant’s term 
for the method introduced and employed in the MF alone. As Plaass 
construes it, the method consists in constructing the specific, pure con- 
cepts required to entertain the existence of a special kind of objects. 
More precisely, the metaphysical construction specifies the system of 
pure concepts of the understanding (the forms of thinking in general) 
in terms of the content of the empirical concept of matter, namely, “the 
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movable in space.” That empirical character applies only to the objec- 
tive reality of the (original) concept, leaving the way open for the deter- 
mination of the content of the concept insofar as/it is thought in terms 
of the categories, a determination purportedly conducted in the MF and 
resulting in the a priori foundations of natural science. 

The best translations of philosophical texts are generally made by 
philosophers who are not only at home in both languages, but also, 
having thought through the issues involved, are capable of capturing 
and critically assessing the author's distinctive approach. The superb 
translation by Alfred E. and Maria G. Miller falls into the category of 
just such a translation. Their work, moreover, provides Kant scholars 
with much more than an exact and careful translation of Plaass’ trea- 
tise. Indeed, Kant’s Theory of Natural Science is in a very real sense 
two works in one or, more precisely, two interpretations of MF (sand- 
wiched around von Weizsicker’s helpful exposition of the main points 
of Plaass’ interpretation and its bearing on contemporary physics). 

While there is considerable complementarity between the two inter- 
pretations, Millers’ interpretation differs from Plaass’ in at least two 
important and related respects. While Plaass’ interpretation of the 
method of “metaphysical construction” is based chiefly on the preface 
to the MF, the Millers develop their interpretation of the method pri- 
marily through a consideration of its use in the four chapters of MF. 
Accordingly, they provide a substantial overview of the Phoronomy, ' 
Dynamics, Mechanics, and Phenomenology (together with an intriguing 
account of their interdependence). More importantly, however, this 
approach leads them to a different understanding of the meaning of 
“metaphysical construction” in MF (p. 127). Plaass construes the meta- 
physical construction as a manner of exhibiting or producing pure con- 
cepts that parallels the metaphysical deduction of the categories in 
CPuR. Such an interpretation necessitates a subsequent step, namely, 
a demonstration of the objective reality of the metaphysically con- 
structed (subsequent) concept of “matter in general,” corresponding to 
the transcendental deduction of the categories’ objective reality. Ac- 
cording to Plaass, this second step is the work of mathematical con- 
struction, lying beyond the purview of the MF since “(t)he MF does not 
contain any mathematical knowledge at all, no single construction in 
intuition or even insights that are deduced from that” (p. 314; see also 
pp. 104-5, 274-5, 278-9). At one point, the Millers appear to attribute 
to Plaass the assumption that both components—the demonstration of 
content as well as the demonstration of the objective reality of the 
concept of matter—“must somehow surface in the MF” (p. 98). For 
the most part, however, they state unambiguously that the second step 
lies for Plaass “outside the MF proper” (p. 105). While acknowledging 
the degree of textual support for Plaass’ interpretation, the Millers 
show how “mathematical method,” namely, the construction of con- 
cepts in pure intuition, is a component of metaphysical construction in 
MF. They trenchantly argue, further, that, inasmuch as this metaphysi- 
cal construction is an extension of the original, empirical concept of 
matter, there is “no need for a further proof of the objective reality of 
the constructed concept” of matter (p. 131). 

After addressing the problem of the relation of the empirical to, the 
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pure part of physics, the Millers round out their study with a provoca- 
tive, pragmatic-behavioral reconstruction of Kant’s argument for the 
necessity of an a priori paradigm for physics and with a brief discussion 
of the import of that paradigm for contemporary physics. A most help- 
ful bibliography, glossary, and index are appended to the text. This 
work will not end controversy over the proper interpretation of MF. 
Nevertheless, the Millers’ astute and fairminded analysis of Kant’s and 
Plaass’ texts, based upon a firm grasp of the historical and systematic 
issues involved, immensely elevates the quality of the debate about 
Kant’s philosophy of natural science.— Daniel O. Dahlstrom, The Cath- 
olic University of America. 


REALE, Giovanni, La Metafisica, vol. 23, 24, 25. Temi metafisici e problemi 
del pensiero antico. Studi e testi, Milano: Vita e Pensiero, 1993. Vol. I, 
408 pp., Vol. II, xiii + 706 pp., Vol. I, 712 pp. (Boxed set) 98,000 L.—- 
These volumes are the much augmented and heavily revised commen- 
tary and text by Giovanni Reale of -Aristotle’s Metaphysics, which was 
originally issued in two-volumes in the series Collana di Filosofi Antichi 
from the Centro di Studi Filosofici di Gallarate, published by Luigi Lof- 
fredo Editore, Naples. The volumes are part of the collection entitled 
“Temi metafisici e problemi del pensiero antico. Studi e testi,” pub- 
lished by the Centro di Ricerche di Metafisica of the Catholic University 
of the Sacred Heart, Milan. The two volume set was published in 1968 
and much has transpired since, including the publication of Reale’s 
major work, A History of Ancient Philosophy, in five volumes, of which 
four volumes have been translated into English (SUNY Press, Albany). 
The second volume of the series, Plato and Aristotle, was the vehicle 
of a profound change in Reale’s views on Plato and subsequently on 
Aristotle. Reale came to the attention of the Anglophone world through 
his work The Concept of First Philosophy and the Unity of the Meta- 
physics (SUNY Press, 1980), which elegantly undermined the Jaegerian 
thesis on the development of Aristotle’s metaphysical thought by show- 
ing that the four dimensions, or strands, of Aristotle’s thought on meta- 
physics (ousiology, aitiology, ontology, and theology), although con- 
ceptually distinct, interpenetrated one another in a fruitful manner 
which gave length, breadth, and depth to his treatment of metaphysics, 
or first philosophy. 

The sea-change in his view on Plato resulted from his discussions 
with Konrad Gaiser and Hans Krämer, the founders of the so-called © 
Tiibingen Plato school. Their exegetical reading of Plato attempted to 
take into account the so-called Unwritten Doctrines of Plato on the 
Protology or Theory of the Principles without neglecting the dialogues 
themselves. The movement has gained some ground among Continen- 
tal scholars of ancient philosophy, but, except for a totally unrelated 
agreement in the work of Eindlay, this hermeneutic approach has not 
had a particularly successful career in the English speaking world. I 
leave to others the inquiry into the whys of this state of affairs. The 
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second volume of the series A History of Ancient Philosophy was heav- 
ily revised after its first Italian edition and it is this revision (the fourth 
Italian edition, 1984) which was translated into English. Reale’s views 
are further exposed in a monograph entitled Towards a New Interpre- 
tation of Plato (Vita e Pensiero, 1991), translated into English and to 
be published next year by Catholic University of America Press. Earlier 
Reale had published a small monograph entitled Introduzione a Aristo- 
tele (Bari, 1977). These volumes of the text and commentary on the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle are the best expressions of Reale’s thinking 
on this much discussed and commented work of Aristotle's. 

The first volume consists of an introductory monograph, which con- 
cerns the problematic of metaphysics taken in itself as well as in rela- 
tion to Plato and within the Academy in which it was developed and 
in opposition to which it was involved in lively discussions. In the 
second volume, Reale presents the translation in Italian appropriately 
articulated with titles for each section so that the internal structure of 
the philosophical arguments is made perspicuous. The Greek text is 
presented in a handsome format on facing pages and is taken from 
Ross's edition, but takes into account Jaeger’s edition where necessary, 
the explanation of which is given in the commentary. In the third 
volume, Reale explains various concepts and their development both 
from the perspective of the whole work in summary and in detail fol- 
lowing the text analytically point by point, many times with the help of 
the great modern and ancient commentators. In doing this “greatly - 
revised edition,” the bibliography was updated. The so-called index in 
the first volume of 267 items is only concerned with those works ex- 
pressly cited in the volume and is not a complete bibliography. Reale 
explains in the preface that in the last ten years the bibliography on 
the Metaphysics has been greatly enlarged. At the moment, the titles 
in the twentieth century number 2,500. Reale therefore promises that 
a systematic and annotated bibliography will be forthcoming under the 
direction of Roberto Radice, who has previously produced with David 
T. Runia an exhaustive annotated bibliography (1937-86) of Philo of 
Alexandria, published originally by E. J. Brill (Leiden in 1992 and again 
by Bibliopolis in 1993). 

Reale roots his treatment of the Metaphysics securely within the 
dimensions of his new reading of Plato and, as is well known, he has 
become the outstanding proponent of the Tübingen Plato School in 
addition to Szlezik (who succeeded Gaiser after his untimely death) 
and, of course, one of its founders, Hans Krämer. So it comes as no 
surprise to have Reale devote time and attention in volume one (intro- 
ductory essay) to Aristotle’s testimony in regard to the Unwritten Doc- 
trines as found in the Metaphysics. 

It is obviously impossible to even sample the richness of Reale’s 
treatment of Aristotle and his connection to Plato in the compass of 
this short notice. However, Reale’s account of the distinction of the 
sciences in the sixth book of the Metaphysics (pp. 288—93) is an espe- 
cially satisfying piece of work which incorporates the contributions of 
Merlan about the paradoxical issue of “mathematical realism” in the 
division of the theoretical sciences. There is one section of the first 
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volume (pp. 146-50) which caused me some puzzlement: the section 
on the unicity of God, or the first and supreme Mover. Is the concern 
of this section an Aristotelian issue or is it something that flows from 
the use of Aristotle by Christian thinkers? There is some indication in 
Reale’s question about the issue of “monotheism” or, as he puts it: “É, 
questa, una forma di ‘politeismo’?” (“Is this [viz., the Aristotelian doc- 
trine] a form of polytheism”?). But the plurality of the things desig- 
‘nated as divine does not seem to be an issue for Aristotle (p. 148). It 
seems to be a question of fact, that is, how many irreducible sphere 
movements there are, and even here, as Reale points out (p. 147), they 
number 55 or 47, according to the astronomers. Reale’s measured re- 
sponse to the issue is carefully nuanced in language with appropriate 
cautions, but one is still left with a vague sense that it is not an issue 
for Aristotle no matter how important for later thinkers. On another 
point, the notion that the “immobile Movers” form an “gerachicamente 
inferiori” (“hierarchically inferior”) (p. 148) series might suggest a ref- 
erence to Merlan’s treatment of the same issue where he establishes 
the notion of a number series without any reference to subordination 
(that is, the numbers are not ordinals). In that sense, Merlan gives 
substance to the notion of the relation of the “first” immobile Mover to 
the other immobile Movers as conceivable according to the notion that 
the series is a number series and thus the “first” immobile Mover is a 
“first among equals,” in this way eliminating any notion of subordina- 
tion or “inferiority.” One wonders whether or not cultural understand- 
ings did not influence Reale’s reading of Aristotle on this point. Reale 
also has a penchant for using ontologia which seems to be anachronis- 
tic (its first use dates from the seventeenth century in France). The 
common translation in English for the Italian “ontologia” is the term 
ontology, which in the current antimetaphysical climate is easily misun- 
derstood for a general treatment of being and thus metaphysics is dis- 
missed as a science without an object or subject matter, although in his 
discussion of the wniversal nature of the cause within a metaphysical 
context, Reale correctly disassociates it from the epistemological or 
logical sense of universal (pp. 131-4). 

None of these minor cautions, however, can detract from the mag- 
nificent achievement of Reale in producing this scholarly and erudite 
commentary. Anyone who can read Italian will find in this relatively 
inexpensive edition a treasure-trove of insight into Aristotle’s perenni- 
ally fascinating Metaphysics. —John R. Catan, State University of New 
York, College at Brockport. 


RICOEUR, Paul. Lecturés 1: Autour du politique. Paris: Editions du Seuil, 
1991. pp. 414. 160 FF.—It is with real interest that one sees a new 
book appear by one. of Europe’s leading philosophers, especially a vol- 
ume that deals strictly with political theory and politics. While it is 
true that this often engaged philosopher (Dean at Nanterre following 
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the 1968 student uprising and long standing member of the Amnesty 
International group for Czechoslovakia) has continually published both 
professional and newspaper pieces dealing with a variety of social ques- 
tions and topics, it is especially with this volume that one has the plea- 
sure of examining the mature richness of his political reflections and 
is able to more fully understand the origins of his thinking. Here, then, 
is his statement from writings primarily of the 1980s and early 1990s. 
The volume is divided into four parts. The first three deal with Ri- 

coeur’s interpretations of a number of political thinkers and the final 
part makes reference to a variety of circumstances in order to remind 
the reader of the bond between philosophy and the historical actor. 
Under the headings of “Political Paradox” and “Politics, Language and 
Theory of Justice,” he presents us with his interpretations of five twen- 
tieth-century philosophers: Hannah Arendt, Jan Patocka, Eric Weil, Karl 
Jaspers, and John Rawls. All five are seen in terms of Ricoeur’s con- 
cerns with community and political domination. In Arendt he examines 
totalitarianism through a juxtaposition of power and violence. For the 
Czech phenomenologist Jan Patocka, he attempts to explain his well 
known political resistance and his long standing concern with nihilism 
by a discussion of politics, philosophy, and history, as seen on both a 
real and an imagined plan. When approaching Eric Weil, who was a 
light for several generations of French political theorists, Ricoeur first 
stresses the dual nature of his theory of the state by a discussion of 
‘both his views on ethics and politics and then concludes with his own 
piece on violence and language. With Karl Jaspers Ricoeur presents the 
other side of the Arendt discussion—culpability and freedom. When 
beginning his dialogue with John Rawls, Ricoeur reminds us of the 
fragileness of political language while insisting on the traditional impor- 
tance of attempting a theory of justice in the context of a discussion 
of state and society. For the English language reader, what may well 
be of greatest interest is Ricoeur's concern here with the problem of 
having a procedural conception of justice that does little more than 
formalize a theory of justice that one had already presupposed. In 
some sense we may be faced again with the circular problem of politi- 
cal and practical planning that he mentions in his discussion of Arendt. 
In Part 3, “Practical Wisdom,” he attempts to do away with the opposi- 
tion between morality and ethics so as to give us a common, more 
practical horizon. Of special interest here are the essays, “Ethics and 
Politics,” “Ethics and Morality” and “Tolerance, Intolerance and the 
Intolerable.” In them one can see a development of his recent work, 
Soi-méme comme un autre. Part 4, “Circumstances,” treats of such 
real issues as university reform, the open door policy regarding China, 
questions concerning Israel; and the modern doctor and just psychiatri- 
cal treatment. ; 

` This is the first volume of a three volume group. Under the title of 
Lectures, volume 2 deals with existentialism, linguistics, and poetry, 
and volume 3 with the question of evil in relation to philosophy and a 
variety of forms of discourse beginning with theology. —Joseph Bien, 
University of Missouri-Columbia. 
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RICOEUR, Paul. Lectures 2: La contrée des philosophes. Paris: Editions du 
Seuil, 1992. pp. 502. 170FF.—This is the second of a three volume 
collection dealing with Ricoeur’s yiews on a variety of authors and 
subjects. In volume one he dealt with political philosophy. Volume 
two includes essays dating in the extremes from 1948 through 1992. 
Under the general headings of (1) Existential Thinkers and (2) Poetics, 
Semiotics, and Rhetoric, he speaks to concerns he has found and ad- 
mired in a number of French and foreign philosophers. While the num- 
ber of thinkers is wide, the subjects are carefully grouped. 

Much of Part 1 deals with existentialist philosophers from Kierke- 
gaard through Marcel and Wahl to Camus, Sartre, Merleau-Ponty, and 
Hyppolite. His discussion of Kierkegaard reveals both the distinctive 
place in which existential philosophy found itself in relation to reflec- 
tion and Ricoeur’s own understanding of the tradition out of which 
existentialism came, showing how much of it could be seen, in part, as 
an answer to the questions that had been raised in neo-Kantianism and 
parts of Fichte’s work. In discussing French existentialism, this re- 

. viewer paid particular attention to Ricoeur’s own explanation of the 
phenomenon. While he also mentions the phenomenological back- 
ground, especially in relation to Husserl and Heidegger in his 1989 es- 
say on Merleau-Ponty, it is interesting to note his inclusion of Wahl and 
Hyppolite as existentialists. Wahl’s name should come as no surprise 
when ore remembers his two large scholarly works on Kierkegaard 
and Hegel. Both works remain even today major sources of interpreta- 
tion but are, sadly, only accessible to those who read French. The hint 
here of an explanation must be the work on Hegel, for while Hyppolite 
did identify himself with the existentialists in the famous 1961 debate 
published as Marxisme et existentialisme: controverse sur la dia- 
lectique, he is most often thought of as a Hegel scholar who also wrote 
a number of illuminating essays on Marxism. Keeping in mind Marcel’s 
extensive work in a Kierkegaardian vein, it is not unusual, at least in 
part, to account for the movement in relation to its reaction to. its 
Hegelian origins and the rediscovery of the Kierkegaardian tradition. 
Of interest also are Ricoeur’s remarks on Merleau-Ponty and Sartre, 
especially his highly critical essay on The Devil and the Good God and 
his 1969 piece on Merleau-Ponty wherein he shows Merleau-Ponty’s 
correct relationship to phenomenology. Also in Part 1 are a variety of 
essays dealing with the personalist movement and personalist thinkers, 
a group that has both influenced and been enriched by the presence of 
Ricoeur’s thought. His essays here, coupled with the recent Esprit 
volume on his writings, add much to an important dimension of his 
thought. The last section of Part 1 is helpful for its comments on 
Nabert’s relationship to French reflective thought seen in terms of Spi- 
noza (ethics) and Fichte (epistemology), and Ricoeur’s admiration of 
Henry’s Marxism. In Part 2 he deals with such matters as structure 
and hermeneutics (Lévi-Strauss), the poetic (Dufrenne and Aristotle), 
and semiotics (Greimas). Overall this volume is of interest in terms of 
the light Ricoeur sheds on a variety of thinkers and issues, as well as 
for what it reveals about his own thought.—Joseph Bien, University 
of Missouri-Columbia. 
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ROCKEFELLER, Steven C. John Dewey: Religious Faith and Democratic Hu- 
manism. New York: Columbia University Press, 1994. xiii + 683 pp. 
$19.50.—This book is a major contribution to Deweyean scholarship. 
Supplementing his masterful and thorough use of Dewey’s published 
writings with materials from his correspondence and from reminis- 
cences of those who knew him, Rockefeller traces the development of 
Dewey’s religious life and thought through a six-stage evolutionary pro- 
cess beginning with the Vermont Congregationalism of his childhood 
and adolescence (1859-75), through his college years and early adult- 
hood (1875-82), graduate studies (1882-84), the Ann Arbor years of 
ethical idealism and of beginning social activism (1884-94); the break 
with institutionalized religion and a period of personal depression fol- 
lowing World War I (1894-1928); and finally the religious thought of 
his mature years and old age (1929-52). The process is articulated in 
a full-bodied way, placing Dewey’s thought in the context both of his 
personal life and of what was going on in the United States that had a 
bearing on his religious life and views at any given stage of the evolu- 
tion. The approach provides a rich and valuable source for understand- 
ing the cultural, personal, literary, and philosophical influences that 
contributed to his religious thought. 

Rockefeller sees Dewey as “an American Feuerbach,” (p. 216) who 
came to think that “there is a malignant principle at work in traditional 
theism and supernaturalism” (p. 378), and who “left the church in the 
name of human community, abandoned the idea of special revelation 
in the name of truth and morality, and eventually rejected the God of 
the Church theologians in order to overcome humanity’s alienation 
from its own essential goodness and in order to realize the spiritual 
meaning inherent in ordinary human relations” (p. 216). 

The book is also important as an exposition of the philosophical 
roots of a major current in American religious life because, as Rockefel- 
ler rightly emphasizes, Dewey’s interpretation of the religious dimen- 
sions of life constitutes a “substantial contribution to the development 
of . . . an American democratic spirituality” (p. 489). It is a spiritual- 
ity whose faith and hope are centered in the secular trinity of modern 
science as the source of truth, modern technology as the enpowering 
principle for the employment of this truth, and democratic community 
as the lived realization of this truth and power. 

As he explores Dewey's involvement in the competing currents of 
thought that dominated the religious scene in America through the 
twenties and thirties, Rockefeller agrees with the underlying thrust of 
critics such as Charles Hartshorne who claimed that Dewey’s account 
of the religious quality of experience has “implications for an under- 
standing of reality that are not fully articulated in his metaphysics and 
idea of the divine.” Indeed, Rockefeller pushes such criticism further 
arguing that Dewey’s own religious experience points “to a depth di- 
mension of reality that is not adequately expressed in his philosophical 
language” (p. 532). He suggests that Dewey’s naturalism may be able 
to overcome such shortcomings by reworking its conception of the 
divine as the union of the ideal and the real. This union has an affinity 
to the notion of the “Cosmic Christ . . . [being] the principle of order, 
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creativity, and goodness in the universe” (p. 536), in terms of the non- 
personal Godhead of the mystical tradition that symbolizes “a dimen- 
sion of experience and reality which . . . cannot. be fully conceptual- 
ized,” and that is “the final source of ultimate meaning and the eternal 
ground of the Great Yes to life” (p. 537). Rockefeller’s development of 
this point is much too sketchy to support even his very limited purpose 
of merely suggesting how such resources may be used to reconstruct 
Deweyean naturalism so that it can philosophically accommodate those 
aspects of religious experience of which Dewey himself is aware, but 
which seem to escape the nets of naturalism unreconstructed. In the 
final analysis, it is not clear how the reconstruction suggested by 
Rockefeller avoids becoming some form of absolute idealism. 

An excellent companion volume to this important book is another . 
fine piece of scholarship, Daniel F. Rice’s Reinhold Niebuhr and John 
Dewey: An American Odyssey (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1993).—Vincent C. Punzo, Saint Louis University. 


. Rockmore, Tom. Irrationalism. Lukács and the Marxist View of Reason. 
Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1992. 315 pp. $44.95—Irratio- 
nalism is not irrationality but a philosophical reaction to rationalism 
(the claim that reason rules the world, or at least can provide an ade- 
quate description of reality). Yet the dynamic is no simple one, espe- 
cially in the wake of Kant, who could seem both hyper-rationalist and 
(in his putting limits on knowledge) as opening the way to Schopen- 
hauerian irrationalism. Marx in turn accused all classical philosophers 
not just of failing to grasp reality but also of adopting a theoretical 
rather than activist epistemology. Actual Marxist rule over some of 
reality added still another layer of complexity to the theoretical debate. 

Tom Rockmore argues that the collapse of communism makes it eas- 
ier to assess Marxism as philosophy: an aspect relatively neglected 
while Marxist politics and scientism held sway (so-called analytic Marx- 
ism being more social-scientific than historical in approach). Georg 
Lukács will then emerge, he submits, as “the most important Marxist 
philosopher since Marx” (p. 1)— though he allows that Lukacs’s partic- 
ular achievement may ultimately lie more in aesthetics. Rockmore’s 
book (to imitate his own bluntly succinct style) performs a threefold 
service: (1) it sheds light on some unfamiliar corners of Lukács’s cor- 
pus, at least in English; (2) it continues concerns shown elsewhere (for 
example, undercutting Hegelian idealism in favor of Fichtean pragma- 
tism), in this respect as much a ‘livre à thèse” as—in Rockmore's 
description (p. 165)—Lukdcs’s own books; and (8) it highlights not 

` Lukdcs’s synthesis of Hegel-Marx but his early involvement with neo- 
Kantian epistemology. 

To many this last will seem the most striking, notably the attention 
paid to Emil Lask, a brilliant figure in the circle around Rickert and 
Weber yet almost forgotten today. After initial chapters arguing that 
Engelsian Marxism invoked the authority of science, whereas Marx 
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himself never disclaimed the title of philosopher, chapter 3 turns to the 
neo-Kantian critique of historical knowledge. Lask, invoking Fichte’s 
suggestion of a “hiatus irrationalis” between concepts and reality, had 
argued that historical events can never be known fully. Rickert replied 
that though knowledge of history was always value-laden, this was no 
obstacle to cognizing a social reality that was anyway a human produc- 
tion. In Rockmore’s view, Lukács ranged classical philosophy broadly 
under the first model, Marxist thought under the second. 

The central part of the book applies this general framework to a 
detailed explication of the great “reification” chapter in History and 
Class Consciousness (1923), briskly checking off Lukdcs’s errors (an 
“abusive” reading of Fichte, a “romantic” view of the proletariat’s abil- 
ity to grasp history as it really is and so change it) as well as insights. 
The last three chapters run through the later evolution of Lukécs’s 
thought, from The Young Hegel (rightly praised for its infornied sub- 
tlety), through polemics against existentialism and German philosophi- 
cal irrationalism (865 pages of The Destruction of Reason), to the final 
unfinished study of social ontology (Zur Ontologie des gesellschaftliche 
Seins, over 1200 pages long, and still only partially translated). Rock- 
more notes Lukdcs’s tendency to type any disagreements with his own 
view as “both wrong and reactionary” (p. 202). Yet he finds a good 
deal to praise, especially in Lukacs’s final project—that unwieldy mon- 
ster so far neglected in English-language commentary—notably its het- 
erodox emphasis on non-Marxist philosophers like Nikolai Hartmann. 
Even so the attempt to forge an ontology, both systematic and histori- 
cal, is reckoned a failure, its general tenor overly idealistic. - 

Rockmore’s book is ambitious in scope, and welcome in its attention 
to Marxist philosophy too many would like to treat as a dead dog. 
Does he manage in the end to pick up the pieces of Lukács’s philosophi- 
cal career? Rockmore reaches a rather muted conclusion, suggesting 
that Lukdcs’s example shows that we should continue:to cleave to the 
“social utility” of philosophy, perhaps in combatting the forces of irra- 
tionalism—Martin Donougho, University of South Carolina. 


Rosen, Allen D. Kant’s Theory of Justice. (Ithaca: Cornell, 1993). xi + 237 
pp. n.p.—Kant’s Theory of Justice is divided into five chapters, but 
into two halves. The first half, consisting of chapters 1 to 3, explores 
once again the subterraneous, labyrinthine plumbing of the edifice of 
Kantian moral philosophy, unearthing some connections not previously 
noticed and maintaining that, in theory, the quirky old system is still 
basically sound. 

Freedom is found to be the “principal value” in Kant’s philosophy. 
Rosen devotes chapters 1 and 2 to exploring its limits and justification 
within Kant’s moral thought. Chapter 3 clarifies Kant’s distinction be- 
tween justice and ethics, and looks at his way of discriminating among 
the various kinds of rights, duties, and laws within his theory of justice. 
Rosen's own legal training lends a lucidity and authority to his account 
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of these matters which is this book’s chief grace and contribution. The 
fourth chapter clarifies and selectively defends Kant’s views on govern- 
ment legitimacy, on the citizens’ duty to obey the sovereign, and on the 
right of revolution. In the final chapter Rosen argues that Kant did not 
subscribe to what Rosen calls a “minimalist” view of the obligations of 
the state to its citizens, but rather that he favoured its playing a larger 
role in assuring social welfare. Although Kant had some “manifestly 
indefensible” views (p. 209), including the insistence that only property 
holders should vote, that governmental sovereignty is absolute, and 
that there is no right of revolution, Rosen assures the reader that a 
warm-hearted liberal lurked beneath that curmudgeonly exterior. This 
is shown by such things as Kant’s laudable affirmation of individual 
autonomy and his positive, if weak, commitment to a certain amount 
of welfarism, which relentless probing can tease out of his thought. 

Of course “one looks in vain, for instance, for anything correspond- 
ing to Rawls’s original position or veil of ignorance in Kant’s discussion 
of the social contract” (p. 133). But then, we must not expect perfec- 
tion in one so long dead. Rosen argues strenuously that Kant did pretty 
well, considering his limitations, and the case for his being an ancestor 
of a moderate welfare-liberalism is woven into the wreath of liberal 
paternity suits that current Anglo-American Kant scholarship has laid 
upon Kant’s grave. 

One ambition of this book is to help promote the recently awakened 
interest in Kant’s political writings (p. 2). It is conceivable that readers 
who think that Rawls is a significant benchmark in moral and political 
philosophy and that the history of civilization is best understood as a 
long march toward welfare economics might be led by Rosen’s intricate 
argumentation to find Kant faintly interesting. Another ambition of 
Kant’s Theory of Justice is to rescue the sage of Königsberg from those 
who see in his political thought “only an object. of antiquarian value” 
(p. 209). And here Rosen’s success is more marked. It is most unlikely 
that anyone would find antiquarian value in the Kant presented in these 
pages.—Graeme Hunter, University of Ottawa. 


Rupp, Anthony. Kierkegaard and the Limits of the Ethical. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1993. xiv + 181 pp. $39.95—This book sets 
Kierkegaard’s understanding of the ethical against ethics influenced by | 
the “ideal of disengagement.” It claims that this ideal created for ethics 
a problematic status by abstracting the individual from the social world 
to become a free self-conscious being. As a corrective, Kierkegaard’s 
reflections redirect attention to an ethical demand that has an absolute 
character by virtue of religious beliefs held, and to an ethics that under- 
stands the individual to be rooted in society. 

A central argument of the book is that religious and secular morali- 
ties are in fact continuous. Each seeks to establish the meaning of a 
person’s life through goal directed action in time. This argument draws 
on Kierkegaard’s discussion of commitment to an absolute telos and of 
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religious faith, distinct from commitment in teleological ethics. Rudd 
correlatively contends that interpretation of Kierkegaard’s ethics as 
largely Kantian is a radical error. He finds in Kierkegaard’s ethics shifts 
in emphasis, from commitment to social roles and personal relation- 
ships through a commitment to absolute telos, and finally to an under- 
standing of an absolute good that is God-given and for which the proper 
human response is an outlook of trust or gratitude for grace. The 
details, along with some related issues and their relevance for authors 
in contemporary philosophical ethics, are treated in four chapters con- 
stituting the book. 

Chapter 1 shows the influence of the disengaged ideal in different 
kinds of ethics: social conformism, Kantianism, neo-naturalism, and 
even religious ethics that understands human identity in relation to a 
cosmic set-up. It also indicates the relevance of Kierkegaard’s thought 
for the problem that the ideal has created for ethics. Chapter 2 shows 
the epistemological ramification of the problem: the ideal leads to 
scepticism.as evidenced by the works of Quine, Davidson, and Derrida. 
Their writings reflect a detached stance according to which human 
meaning is not derivable from the practicalities of social life. To check 
scepticism requires an act of the will or passionate commitment rather 
than a dispassionate observation. Kierkegaard’s epistemology counters 
scepticism by considering that truth has integral to it an emotional- 
passional dimension. That is, when truth is understood as relatedness 
to reality, a human life might be described as also being true if it is 
open to and able to make manifest the reality of the ethical demand. 
Chapter 3 argues that Kierkegaard’s ethics allows for the development 
of virtues considered necessary for the conduct of any worthwhile hu- 
man life within the setting of commitment to long term life projects. 
Chapter 4 contends that Kierkegaard’s ethics is less concerned with 
happiness or realizing a telos and more with an outlook of trust and 
gratitude. Rudd draws on the discussion of faith provided by certain 
early and later Kierkegaard titles to highlight the radical break between 
religious and teleological ethics. Suggested by “absurd,” and “Reli- 
giousness B,” the break resonates in the distinction between an ethics 
of law and an ethics of grace, the latter expressing itself in love for 
neighbour. Christian Discourses heightens the radical break by its 
understanding of the absolute good as available only by God’s grace 
and correlates it with living each moment in the light of eternity. 

The book makes philosophical use of main ideas of Kierkegaard, 
presenting them with commendable clarity and showing their relevance 
for debate on the relation between religion and ethics among analytic 
philosophers. For such a task, the author's philosophical training in 
the Ango-Saxon tradition is undoubtedly an asset.—Abrahim H. Khan, 
Trinity College, University of Toronto. 


SENTIS, Laurent. Saint Thomas d’Aquin et le Mal. Foi Chrétienne et Théo- 
dicée. Théologie Historique, vol. 92. Paris: Beauchesne, 1992. 359 pp. 
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180 FF—This volume is the published version of a dissertation pre- 
sented for the Doctorate in Theology at the Institut Catholique of 
Paris. The author has chosen a historical method to investigate this 
complex question. His main thesis is that Aquinas is free from the 
unacceptable position held by Leibniz concerning the necessity of evil 
in the created world. In order to make his point, Sentis divides his 
work into four different chapters preceded by a lengthy introduction. 
Chapter 1 and 2 with the second part of the introduction consitutes an 
exegesis of the main texts in Aquinas dealing with the question of evil. 
Chapter 3 and 4 follow the prolongation of the treatment of this ques- 
tion in Western thought. 

The introduction presents the status questionis. In the first section, 
Sentis makes clear that our modern reluctance to associate suffering 
and punishments is quite the opposite of the dominant view held in 
antiquity. He then presents briefly St. Augustine’s treatise On Free Will 
in order to show the theological background of Aquinas’s reflexion. He 
also reminds his readers that evil was thought to be necessary for the 
perfection of the world in the the Neo-platonistic cosmology of Ploti- 
nus. The second part of the introduction summarizes Aquinas’s posi- 
tion in his Commentary on the Sentences. This early synthesis is heav- 
ily indebted to Augustine’s treatment of the question of evil. In the final 
section of the introduction, Sentis deems that Aquinas’s early attempt is 
marred by some leanings towards a neo-Platonistic theodicy. 

In Chapter 1, Sentis deals with Aquinas’s position in the Contra gen- 

tiles. The key-point appears to be the convertibility of the good with 
being. The author argues that Aquinas distinguishes himself from Aris- 
totle and his early commentators in order to affirm the goodness of 
that which is. In this light, matter and potency appear to have an 
intrinsic orientation to the good. In the third section of the first chap- 
ter, the author presents Aquinas’s understanding of the culpa as an 
absence of consideration leading to a nonwilling of what ought to be 
‘willed. That which should have been considered is in fact the rule of 
the action. Sentis will associate this rule with Scripture (p. 205) rather 
than with God as end, though he stresses the analysis of the sin of the 
angel, and the importance of the supernatural end in its theological 
explanation, as the proper paradigm to understand the question of 
moral evil. ; 

In chapter 2, Sentis treats the questions in the Summa theologiae 
and the De malo pertaining to his theme. In his study of the Contra 
gentiles, he had indicated that the treatment of the relation of physical 
evil to God’s providence was scant. In this chapter, he disputes Aqui- 
nas on this question. In the second section of this chapter, the author 
develops an insight on what he calls “the pastness of sin” (la passéité 
du péché). This comes as a precision on the epistemological status of 
the knowledge one has of sin. He is quite adamant to affirm that no 
sin is envisioned as such in the mode of a future possibility. In the 
fifth section of this chapter, the author deals with the distinction be- 
tween moral evil and physical evil, and the relation of the latter to the 
former, that is the notion of punishement and the scandal of the suffer- 
ing of the innocent. The validity of the distinction is maintained force- 
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fully, while the Thomistic understanding of the role of suffering as pun- 
ishment in the execution of divine Providence is left quite unresolved. 

Chapter 3 attempts to follow the development of the question of evil 
up to Leibniz and Kant. Sentis presents certain aspects of the theologi- 
cal dispute between Bañez and Molina on grace. Molina’s understand- 
ing of free will is quite distant from Aquinas’ theology. By placing 
man’s freedom on a par with God’s grace, he will lead his opponent to 
over-emphasize the role of divine agency in a human act. For Bañez, 
the expression “premission of sin” is no longer considered metaphori- 
cal as it was for Aquinas. His notion of predetermination appears as a 
forerunner of some aspects of Leibniz’ doctrine. The last section of 
this chapter presents Kant’s critique of Leibniz’s metaphysics. In the 
final analysis, Kant’s position with respect to the relation of physical 
evil to moral evil is presented as a true agnosticism. 

Chapter 4 concludes this study with a confrontation of the Thomistic 
conception of evil with our contemprorary mentality. The author reaf- 
firms. the results of his analysis of the distinction between moral evil 
and physical evil. He applies his principle of the pastness of sin. Con- 
cerning the question of evil that man suffers, Sentis does not critique 
the contemporary notion of the suffering of the innocent. We should 
note, however, that for Catholic theolology, only Christ and his mother 
can be said to be truly innocent. 

This study is ambitious in its apologetic character. However, this 
character is also its limitation. Moreover, the antimetaphysical position 
taken by Sentis hinders this project, for it leads him to invite his reader 
to accept to soon the darkness of faith rather than to guide his ques- 
tioning onto another path. The rhetoric of the suffering of the innocent 
is misleading for, if accepted, it requires that God in his Providence be 
exonerated from injustice. It was a solid metaphysical sense that led 
Plato to assert that “God is good, and causes no evil” (Republic, 2).— 
Joseph d’Amécourt, Washington, D.C. 


SEssions, William Lad. The Concept of Faith: A Philosophical Investigation. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1994. x + 298 pp. $36.50—'The prob- 
lem of understanding the concept of faith is simple—faith is a diverse 
phenomenon. The problem is important because: (1) faith is not well 
understood; (2) misunderstandings concerning faith have significant 
ramifications, and; (3) technology brings individuals of different faiths 
closer together. Yet, this inquiry faces obstacles including (1) the myr- 
iad conceptions of faith, (2) the fervency of faith and (3) the occasional 
irrationality of faith. Sessions argues against any univocal Platonic 
concept of faith. Instead, various concepts of faith are analogous; they 
share a Wittgensteinian “family resemblance.” But how does an analo- 
gous concept of faith comprehend faith’s diversity? To answer, Ses- 
sions proposes examining six models of faith. Models serve as heuristic 
devices to help understand the many conceptions of faith, which in 
turn will elucidate the one, analogous concept of faith which gathers 
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“together a ‘family’ of variously resembling and differing conceptions 
of faith” (p. 10). 

The first model examined is the personal relationship model. In this 
model, A has faith in B if A has a personal relationship with B, trusts 
B, believes certain propositions about B, and B caused A to be in this 
relationship. The belief model involves A’s firm belief in some proposi- 
tion p which is nonevidentially based. The attitude model stresses 
faith’s all-encompassing attitude toward the world rather than specific 
propositional beliefs. A manifests faith in the way it interprets or re- 
lates to the world in its attitude. The confidence model accentuates the 
psychological or ontological state of the person. Tranquility, serenity, 
and peace imbue consciousness, and confidence responds to doubt, 
anxiety, and suffering. The devotion model focuses upon the individu- 
al’s voluntary choice of a certain life-style to which that individual is 
wholeheartedly committed and constantly reaffirms. Finally, in the 
hope model, A has faith in G if G is a supreme, future good that A 
desires and awaits despite G’s improbability. This fervent yearning 
for the improbable yet expected good characterizes this model. After 
painstaking deliberation Sessions concludes that the “models together 
constitute a single analogy of faith” (p. 156). 

The author uses the models to illuminate seven conceptions of faith. 
There are no pure instances of idealized models; rather, models are 
instanced in various combinations and to various degrees in the specific 
conceptions of faith. The seven conceptions investigated are as fol- 
lows: (1) Thomistic Christian, which exemplifies the personal relation- 
ship model; (2) Calvinist Christian, which combines the personal rela- 
tionship and belief models; (3) Lutheran Christian, which combines the 
personal relationship, attitude, and devotion models; (4) contemporary 
reconstructive, which primarily emphasizes the hope model; (5) tripar- 
tite Hindu, combines elements of the personal relationship, belief, and 
confidence models; (6) Shin Buddhist, which juxtaposes the personal 
relationship with other models, and; (7) Son Buddhist, which primarily 
stresses the confidence model. 

The examination of these conceptions of faith illustrates the diversity 
of faith that co-exists with faith’s conceptual unity. Sessions reiterates 
that there is no essential feature of faith shared in all its manifestations. 
Nonetheless, some unity does exist concerning the concept of faith: 
“There is after all a single concept of faith, but its overall unity is not 
great. Certainly there is no categorical unity across all instances of all 
conceptions of faith. Rather, faith’s unity is analogical, a matter of 
resemblance, similarity, likeness . . . There are enough important over- 
lapping resemblances among the models (and therefore conceptions) 
of faith to constitute a single overarching concept that may fittingly be 
titled ‘the’ (analogical) concept of faith” (pp. 254-5). Sessions’s book 
is thoughtful, perspicuous, and a valuable contribution to twentieth- 
century literature in the philosophy of religion.—John G. Messerly, Ur- 
suline College. 


SEUNG, T. K. Intuition and Construction: The Foundation of Normative 
Theory. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1993. xv + 227 pp. 
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$27.50—Seung contends that modern thought has taken an erroneous 
and fruitless turn. Modern thinkers accept neither an intuitive knowl- 
edge of norms nor the normlessness of positivism (might is right). In- 
stead, modern thinkers attempt.to construct norms. Attempts to con- 
struct norms have failed however, because they all covertly rely on the 
intuition of norms; therefore, the construction of norms is impossible 
without using intuition. Despite modern objections to the contrary, 
knowledge of transcendent norms is possible. Because it is impossible 
to dispense with intuited norms, appeal to transcendent norms is im- 
perative (pp. xi—xiii). Mere intuition of transcendent norms is inade- 
quate though, for such knowledge is vague and indeterminate. We must 
rely on dialectic to articulate the intuitive understanding of transcen- 
dent norms; and in order to apply explicated norms to given contexts, 
we must rely on prudence (pp. 193, 201, 219). 

Seung examines methods of constructing norms in chapters 1-5. 
Rawisian construction is analyzed in chapters 1-3. John Rawls at- 
tempts to construct norms from the perspective of the original position. 
However, Rawls includes norms such as liberty and concem for the 
least advantaged within the original position. Therefore, Raw]s’s norms 
are not constructed but intuited (pp. 22-3). Rawls somewhat admits 
to relying on intuition when he states he is engaged in harmonizing 
already accepted norms. Here his project enmeshes him in relativism 
(pp. 41-3) and might be nothing more than an elaboration of contem- 
porary prejudice (p. 65). In chapter 4 Seung criticizes formal con- 
structivism, the attempt to construct norms through the use of formal 
rationality (R..M. Hare, Alan Gewirth), formal dialogue (Jurgen Ha- 
bermas), and formal procedure (the legal proceduralists, Bruce Acker- 
man). However, these constructions also rely on the intuition of sub- 
stantive norms (pp. 80-2, 84—5, 88, 90, 94-5). Seung scrutinizes David 
Gauthier’s attempt to establish norms through negotiation in chapter 5. 
Gauthier develops a theory of instrumental justice; but because instru- 
mental justice is not essential justice, Seung concludes that this theory 
is fundamentally relativistic (p. 115). 

Seung investigates the intuition of norms in chapters 6-7. In chapter 
6 he analyzes Alasdair MaclIntyre’s putative revival of Aristotle. MacIn- 
tyre, however, is not Aristotelian. He rejects both teleology and phro- 
nesis (pp. 125, 129). Moreover, any attempt to return to Aristotle would 
be misguided. Aristotle makes brutal compromises with harsh political 
realities (p. 131); his idea of natural order is questionable; and his sys- 
tem was destroyed by modern natural and social science (pp. 141-2, 
214-5). Seung probes Kant in chapter 7. Kant allegedly urges the 
construction of norms by using categorical imperatives. These impera- 
tives are neither universalizable nor realizable (pp. 148-54, 159-61). 
Further, Kant is not a constructivist, but a Platonist who uses intuition . 
to establish a morality based on the substantive ideals of human liberty 
and perfection (pp. 173-4). 

Seung advocates Platonism in chapters 8 and 9. In chapter 8 he 
argues that it is possible to intuit transcendent norms. This knowledge 
is vague, and so dialectic must be used to articulate it. Through practi- 
cal reasoning one can translate explicated norms into models applica- 
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ble to particular situations (pp. 198—6, 201). Seung attacks skepticism 
in chapter 9. A thorough skeptic, he contends, cannot defend ideals 
without abandoning skepticism. On the other hand, partial skeptics 
recognize an epistemic basis for meaningful doubt. Thus transcendent 
norms are a necessary condition of skepticism, and therefore skepti- 
cism testifies to the possibility of intuiting transcendent norms (pp. 
220-3). 

Seung’s arguments are vastly more numerous, elaborate, and incisive 
than here shown, and worthy of much further study. —Jeff Chuska, 
Black Hills State University. 


SIMPLICIUS. On Aristotle’s Physics 7. Translated by Charles Hagen. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1994. $39.95. 

PHILOPONUS, On Aristotle’s Physics 5—8 with Simplicius, On Aristotle on the 
Void. Translated by Paul Lettinck and J. O. Urmson. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1994. $44.50.—The Byzantine commentaries repre- 
sent the most important body of Greek philosophy that has not yet 
been translated into any modern language. Cornell University Press 
is publishing a series of translations, The Ancient Commentators on 
Aristotle, under the general editorship of Richard Sorabji, to remedy 
this problem; both these volumes appear within this series. 

Simplicius’s commentary on Physics 7 consists of an introduction 
(pp. 1-4), a translator’s note (pp. 5—6) and a list of textual emendations 
(pp. 7-8). The translation follows (pp. 11-99), divided into five chap- 
ters (divisions inserted by the translator). The volume is completed by 
a set of helpful notes (pp. 101-29), a limited bibliography (pp. 130-1), a 
list of philosophers cited by Simplicius (pp. 132-3), an essay by Sorabji 
included in many volumes in this series (pp. 1384-43), English-Greek 
and Greek-English glossaries (pp. 144—78) and, finally, a subject index 
(pp. 179-95). 

The translator begins by telling u us that “the translation strives for 
faithfulness to what Simplicius says, without, it is hoped, unduly sacri- 
ficing readability” (p. 5). For the most part this promise is kept. The 
translation is “plain rather than fancy” in the best sense. Physics 7 is 
a notoriously difficult text extant in two versions, both of which were 
known to Simplicius: The translation goes some way to making avail- 
able Simplicius’s account of the difficulties of Physics 7 as an argu- 
ment—he argues that it was replaced by Physics 8. In this regard, the 
notes are also helpful. 

There is a consistent problem with this translation, however. Phys- 
ics 7.1 opens with the famous phrase “everything moved must be 
moved by something” and Simplicius refers to this phrase early on in 
his commentary (1037.7). Hagen’s note on this line (p. 102 n. 10) ex- 
plains that “the Greek verb kinein is transitive and means ‘to move 
(something)’. . . . For the intransitive sense (as in ‘the leaf moves’) 
Greek regularly uses the middle-passive forms of kinein, but those 
same forms are also used for the true passive (as in ‘the leaf is moved 
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by the wind’).” Hagen says he will translate these forms as intransitive 
active unless “accompanied by reference to a mover” (p. 102). Conse- 
quently, exactly the same form is translated both as intransitive active 
and as passive with an agent—sometimes in the same line (cf. 1041.10). 
This practice makes considerable difference to the meaning of the text 
and through translation introduces a substantive decision into the 
argument. 

The problem is very serious because neither Plato nor Aristotle ever 
use the middle voice of kinein to express intransitive active motion, 
which may be thought of vaguely reflective, “the leaf moves.” Both 
regularly express reflective or self-motion with either the passive voice 
with an agent, that is, a thing is moved by itself, or the active with a 
reflexive, that is, a thing moves itself by itself. Indeed in the lengthy 
entry on this verb, Liddell and Scott give no instance of its being used 
intransitively. In general Greek rarely uses the middle voice to express 
intransitive action that reflects back on the subject. -The middle voice 
is most commonly used to express a vested interest of the subject in 
an object and in the case of kinein, the middle is most often used in 
comedy and is obscene, for instance, “the men move the women.” 

Aristotle often uses the “ambiguous” middle/passive form to contrast 
movers and moved things (cf. Physics 7.2.243a13-14; 8.4.254b7-12 for 
two examples). The sense is so strong in Physics 7.2 that Hagen trans- 
lates it as passive rather than intransitive active, even though no agent 
is cited and thus he violates his rule stated in the translators note (cf. 
1049.1-5). On the remainder of this page (and generally throughout) 
he reverts to a transitive active translation. Because Physics 7 con- 
cerns motion and Self-motion this difficulty of translation presents a 
major problem. 

The second volume, Philoponus On Aristotle’s Physics 5-8 with 
Simplicius On Aristotle on the Void, presents different considerations. 
It consists of a preface to both works by Sorabji (pp. vii-x).and then 
divides into two parts. The first announces the text of Philoponus and 
consists of a translator's note (p. 2), an introduction concerning special 
difficulties of this text (pp. 3-18), the translation itself (pp. 19—136), 
brief notes (pp. 137-50), an English-Arabic-Greek glossary (pp. 151-3) 
and an index of names and subjects (pp. 154-6). The second part 
presents the text of Simplicius beginning with an introduction (pp. 159-— 
64), translator’s note (p. 165), list of textual emendations (p. 166), and 
the translation itself (pp. 166-221). More extended (often substantive) 
notes (pp. 223-36), English-Greek and Greek-English indexes (pp. 237- 
62), and a subject index (pp. 263-7) complete the volume. Although 
a number of secondary sources are cited, no bibliography is included. 

Although Sorabji tells us that “Philoponus’ text, lost in Greek except 
for fragments, is here translated for the first time from the Arabic” (p. 
vii), it turns out that the text is not the text of Philoponus. Rather it 
is “[a] summary or paraphrase taken from an Arabic commentary on 
Books 3-7” (p. 4). The introduction explains that sometimes it is a 
“literal translation from Philoponus’ Greek text” and sometimes exam- 
ples have been changed; “on the whole, the Arabic version is rather a 
paraphrase of the Greek commentary than a mere summary” (p. 5). 
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Hence, this text is not directly from the hand of Philoponus translated 
into Arabic and differs significantly in status and importance from that 
of his commentary on the first half of the Physics (Physics 1-4), which 
is preserved in Greek. 

We may note that Philoponus’s commentary on Physics 2 and sec- 
tions of his commentary on Physics 4 have been published in this se- 
ries. The cover and title page of the present volume announce a work 
by Philoponus that would seem to extend the work of these volumes, 
themselves translated from the Greek. Furthermore, the Arabic sum- 
mary from which this volume derives contains Physics 3-7: But this 
volume translates only the summary on Physics 5-7 (plus two brief 
notes from 8) and this abstraction further contributes to the sense that 
this volume extends the work of previous volumes. On the one hand, 
it is hard not to conclude that the title and presentation of the present 
volume is seriously misleading. On the other hand, a translation of the 
full summary would allow one to compare the relation between the 
Arabic summary of Philoponus’s commentary and that of his commen- 
tary on Physics 3—4 as preserved in Greek. Such comparison is impos- 
sible on the basis of the present volume. Hence this translation pre- 
sents neither a commentary by Philoponus on Physics 5-8 as 
announced in the title nor the whole of the Arabic summary from which 
it derives. (There are also remarkably careless mistakes, for example 
in the English-Arabic-Greek Glossary (p. 152) the Greek words for 
mover and moved are reversed, that is, moved is shown as kinoun 
rather than kinoumenon and likewise mover is shown as-kinoumenon 
rather than kinoun.) 

Simplicius On Aristotle On the Void is by comparison unproblematic. 
It is from the Greek text edited by H. Diels in Commentaria in Aristo- 
telem Graeca, vol 9. But here we return to serious problems with the 
translation. 

The translator notes: “The translation of the many Greek terms for 
change is a major problem. Here ‘change’ and ‘motion’ are always 
translations of kinésis in its wider or narrower use and are indicated 
by a superscript k. Phora and pheresthai are translated as travel. 
Metabolé is translated as transformation. There is a price to pay, but 
it is worth paying” (p. 165). The translator gives no reason why he 
believes the price worth paying but it is very steep: these English terms 
do not reflect standard translations of Aristotle and obscure the relation 
of the commentary to Aristotle’s original. Traditionally, kinésis means 
“motion” while phora and pheresthai indicate, as noun and verb, “loco- 
motion” (indeed in the English-Greek Index at the end of the volume 
we find “local motion” translated as phora and “travel” as ienai [p. 
239]). Metabolé, which Aristotle sometimes contrasts with kinésis, is 
“change.” These standard translations would simultaneously give bet- 
ter sense to the text and establish the closest relation to the text of 
Aristotle on which Simplicius is commenting. 

Finally, the question must be raised as to why these two texts are 
combined in this volume. One translates an Arabic summary of Philo- 
ponus on Physics 5-8 and the other a Greek text of Simplicius’s 
commentary on part of Physics 4. They are neither by the same author, 
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nor do they deal with the same text in Aristotle nor are they of the 
same status, one being a commentary by the author and the other being 
a summary by an Arabic intermediary. Other volumes in the series 
contain Simplicius’s work on Physics 4 and this selection might have 
been included with them (cf. Philoponus and Simplicius: Place, Void, 
and Eternity, Simplicius: Corollaries on Place and Time or Simplic- 
ius: On Aristotle’s Physics 4, 1-5 and 10-14). Without the Simplicius, 
the present volume might have made available the whole of the Arabic 
summary of Philoponus’ commentary on Physics 3-7, plus the two 
notes on 8.—Helen Lang, Trinity College. 


VLASTOS, Gregory. Socratic Studies. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
- Press, 1994. xiii + 152 pp. Cloth, $54.95; paper, $14.95—With this 
volume all of the late Gregory Vlastos’s papers on the philosophy of 
Socrates have appeared in their final form. As promised in the intro- 
duction to Socrates, Ironist and Moral Philosopher (1991) (SMP), this 
volume contains revised versions of four previously published essays 
and additional material. Readers of Vlastos’s Platonic Studies (1981) 
and SIMP are aware of the elaborate genealogies of these works. These 
books, which lack cohesion and unity, are collections of independent 
articles: each is a closely focused study of a central problem that under- 
goes several stages of development—lecture, journal article, response 
to criticisms of an article, and so forth. The present collection is taken 
from the same mold. In relation to smP this volume represents less a 
sequel than a prequel. The three major papers presented here in re- 
vised form— “The Socratic Elenchus,” “Socrates’ Disavowal of Knowl- 
edge,” and “The Historical Socrates and Athenian Democracy” —were 
published earlier than all but one of the eight chapters of sIMP. Vlas- 
tos’s original article on the elenchus was a classic like his great article 
on the Third Man Argument in the Parmenides (1954): both spawned 
scholarly cottage-industries, and both have been superseded in im- 
portant respects. Burnyeat notes in his editorial preface that this essay 
is the most revised, which appears to be true. However, Vlastos has 
not adequately responded to critics of his central claim that the elen- 
chus can be used constructively to discover and confirm moral truths. 
The important nonconstructivist interpretation of Hugh Benson is not 
even mentioned. And the searching critiques by his fellow constructiv- 
ists Richard Kraut and the team of Thomas Brickhouse and Nicholas 
Smith are addressed in rather piecemeal fashion. Nevertheless, it is 
useful to have the paper available in book form even with these mini- 
mal revisions. 

“Socrates’ Disavowal of Knowledge” (1985), “The Historical Socrates 
and Athenian Democracy” (1983), and “Is the ‘Socratic Fallacy’ So- 
cratic?” (1990) are revised only slightly and warrant little comment. It 
is to be hoped that the 1983 paper will be more widely read as an 
antidote to I. F. Stone’s popular portrait of Socrates as an oligarchic 
sympathesizer. Further comment on Socrates’ political views is in- 
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cluded in the lecture “Socrates and Vietnam,” in my view the weakest 
part of the book. Vlastos argues that Socrates indefensibily ignored the 
social dimension of morality by not resisting the Athenian Assembly’s 
immoral and imprudent political decisions. One might quarrel with its 
inclusion here, though it does provide a glimpse of Vlastos’s own pas- 
sion for social justice. 

The one substantial new piece is the essay “The Protagoras and the 
Laches,” which Burnyeat notes is somewhat incomplete. Vlastos ar- 
gues forcefully that the Laches must postdate the Protagoras because 
the latter dialogue’s claim that courage derives from technical expertise 
is explicitly overthrown in the Laches. There wisdom qua moral insight 
is the basis for courage not technical knowledge. The paper also in- 
cludes an updated analysis of the terminal argument of the Laches (a 
revision of the discussion in Platonic Studies, pp. 443-5), which is 
employed to support Vlastos’s view that for Socrates the virtues com- 
prise parts of a whole. This discussion buttresses the already formida- 
ble argument against those (Irwin, Penner, and Taylor) who believe 
that the virtues are identical. Vlastos’s conclusion about the relative 
chronology of the two dialogues is less convincing, since he bases it 
on the debatable premise “that the order of composition has to be the 
same as the order of growing insight” (p. 126). This principle might 
indeed be true, but since Plato is a great artist as well as philosopher, 
I think it is entirely possible that he invested the Socrates of Protagoras 
with a philosophical thesis that Plato considered false.—John Bussan- 
ich, University of New Mexico. 


WENNER, Neil O. The Harmony of the Soul: Mental Health and Moral Virtue 
Reconsidered. Albany: SUNY Press, 1993. vii + 196 pp. Cloth, $49.50; 
paper $16.95—This book amounts to a set of prolegomena to any fu- 
ture metaphysics of the self that might qualify as a science. It seeks 
to locate the traditional concerns of what is now called “virtue ethics” 
within the naturalistic parameters of contemporary evolutionary biol- 
ogy, not so much by arguing that those parameters are the necessary 
ones or the only ones available but by considering what ethical intu- 
itions can be maintained on their hypothesis. Within what the author 
calls “naturalistic brackets” he proceeds to explore “what would be- 
come of ethics if we had no higher ideal to pursue than our own natural 
health” (p. 1). Those who have already found philosophical stimulation 
in such writers as Konrad Lorenz, E. O. Wilson, and Mary Midgley, for 
example, will welcome what amounts to a bridge between a contempo- 
rary scientific idiom and the traditional philosophical idioms of Plato, 
Aristotle, Aquinas, Hobbes, and Nietzsche. The chief question might 
be put: How can we make intelligible the nobility of virtue, once we 
have eschewed all transcendent consolation? The author's positive, 
optimistic answer requires a careful analysis of the notion of health, 
both bodily and mental, and a great deal of conceptual sophistication 
in order to avoid the various pitfalls of reductionist and scientistic 
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thinking. One of the book’s striking successes is just how sensibly its 
author negotiates those potential traps, deftly finding his own clear 
path through the sorts of debates that have for some time now typically 
been used to upset or derail metaphysical inquiry: nature vs. nurture, 
essence vs. freedom, univocity vs. language games, universality vs. con- 
tingency. There are no simplistic, irritating either/ors here. Further- 
more, the book’s “transformational, therapeutic vision of ethics is 
something very different from the justification of rules of correct be- 
havior that we now think of as moral philosophy” (p. 11). Deontolo- 
gists will find little comfort in this timely return to exploring the conti- 
nuities between nature and the good. 

The book is in three parts: (1) the body, (2) the soul, and (8) the 
good, consisting of one, two, and four chapters respectively. 

Physical, bodily health works out to be a “tattered absolute,” but an 
absolute nevertheless. It is a given, natural standard, uncreated by 
human wish or deed and ignored at peril. It is also a standard that 
might be different at different times, that might be differently interpre-: 
ted in different places, that might never be fully understood anywhere. 
Functional integrity is approached through three main criteria: dysfunc- 
tionality (made meaningful by reference to evolutionary notions such 
as survival, selection, adaptation, and so on), deviant structure, and 
pain (p. 26). None of these implies that what health mandates may 
simply be read off the face of empirically observable activity.. Adequate 
evaluation requires a “hermeneutic of the body” (p. 34) and sensitivity 
to the fact that functionality in the organism also depends directly 
on the environment and a long history of interaction with it and its 
variations. 

Mental health is much harder to locate within purely naturalistic 
brackets and, despite the contemporary tendency to substitute the lan- 
guage of therapy for the language of character and virtue, the “natural- 
ization of selfhood” sits almost as badly with current notions of “cre- 
ative selfhood” (p. 49) as it does with traditional theological or 
metaphysical sensibilities. Nevertheless, there is a strong case to be 
made for the reality of what the author calls the “psychological body”, 
a set of subtler animal organs, as it were, forms of behavior just as 
much shaped by and responsive to the pressures of evolutionary history 
as are the grosser organs of the physical body. Those familiar with 
recent ethology will have no trouble following this particular line of 
thought. The psychological body has both inner and outer dimensions, 
forms of behavior on the one hand and the psychodynamics of motiva- 
tion on the other (p. 69)— the latter being in turn a complex resultant 
of affect and cognition. Life-functions of reproduction and self-mainte- 
nance provide the backdrop against which mental health as behavioral 
functionality becomes meaningful (p. 62). 

Pleasure and pain are first in the order of motivational experience. 
Within the brackets of the evolutionary hypothesis they are correlated 
with the adaptation of the psychological body, though not in a one-to- 
one correspondence. Since pleasure belongs to the whole adaptive 
organism, an account of “the transformations of pleasures” is needed. 
Under this rubric, the book supplies some of its most interesting con- 
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crete insights. Taking a point of departure in the principle that avoid- 
ance of acute pain, precisely because it generates the pleasure of relief, 
will by and large override pursuit of less intense pleasures, the author 
examines anxiety as a fundamental parameter of human mental health. 
Anxiety is rooted in the profound human need for self-respect, giving 
rise to an arena of behaviors aimed at avoiding self-condemnation, 
some healthy many not. The unconscious and its relation to self-decep- 
tion become especially intelligible against this backdrop, and concep- 
tual help emerges on the topics of pride and akrasia as well. 

In the third division, ethical life is construed on the basis of the 
previous naturalistic accounts. The structure that makes both anxiety 
and the ready transformation of pleasure possible turns out to be a 
deep, given duplicity in human nature. Some readers will recognize the 
Hegelian theme of negativity here, though the author does not appeal to 
it. Given such natural duplicity, self-diremption even, the meaning of 
human health becomes problematic again, setting up the quest for a 
“non-neurotic self” (p. 107). Among other things, this mandates a natu- 
ralistic analysis of sociality reminiscent—as the author explicitly sup- 
poses—of the natural law tradition. Decency and compassion turn out 
to be recognizably basic though not unquestionable components of so- 
cial health, and their claim on our ethical obligations is made clear. 
Higher-order resolution of natural self-diremption leads the author back 
to a fairly swift look at the “classical ideal of virtue” (p. 137). The final 
chapter elaborates links between achievement of a nomneurotic self 
and both freedom and conscience. “Aretaic freedom” (p. 145) is the 
fulfillment of self-knowledge wherein false desire is rectified. Con- 
science emerges as a final topic because self-deception is the principal 
structure of vice, while unmasking self-deception is more than a matter 
of information. . 

The Harmony of the Soul is a book with an idea, an idea clearly 

. stated and clearly worked out, and an idea that many contemporary 
readers need to hear: there is a meaning for what Aristotle called the 
ergon of the human soul, it is supported by contemporary biology and 
psychology, it is not wedded to transcendent metaphysics, and it sup- 
ports all that moderns hope for as regards human freedom. Those 
over-fastidious about style or the interpretation of figures in the history 
of philosophy will miss the point if they let themselves be too distracted 
by occasional clumsiness in the former and a certain naiveté in the 
latter; richness does not always serve clarity. On concrete issues such 
a book cannot help but be selective, for its primary aim is reorientation. 
The comparative neglect of justice, courage, and piety in favor of mod- 
eration and wisdom (to appeal to a traditional list) may be noted but 
cannot fairly be a criticism. For the same reason, the emphasis on 
therapy in relation to virtue must be appreciated, even while the sym- 
pathetic reader will naturally be eager for inquiry into how love of the 
noble is also a positive component in human excellence. One senses 
that the author would be just as eager.—Carl Page, St. John's College. 
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Vol. 68, No. 3, Summer 1994 


The Significance for Cognitive Realism of the Thought 
of John Poinsot, DOUGLAS B. RASMUSSEN 


If the claim that concepts are formal signs is crucial to the defense of 
cognitive realism, then it is also crucial for the defender of cognitive realism 
to explain just what the character of formal signs are. John Poinsot’s 
Tractatus de Signis provides the key to any explanation of formal signs. 
Poinsot’s genius was to see that formal signs, though founded in the subjec- 
tive means of knowing, are nonetheless able to present objects other than 
themselves without first having to be identified as objects, because of their 
character as relations and because that character is both independent of 
cognition and indifferent to being realized inside and outside of cognition. 


AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 73, No. 3, September 1995 


. Motivated Irrationality and Divided Attention, ROBERT DUNN 


The article argues that there is a conceptual constraint on central cases 
of openly wishful or self-deceptive belief —whether such belief be intention- 
ally induced or sustained, or the outcome of a purposive, subintentional 
process—such that, the explicit awareness notwithstanding, there must be 
division of attention within such awareness. It is argued that the constraint 
extends across the range of self-deceptive propositional attitudes—to cen- 
tral cases of overtly self-deceptive desires, intentions, and emotions, all of 
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which depend upon self-deceptive evaluative beliefs. The article explores a 
variety of ways in which attentional division helps to explain successful, 
openly self-deceptive attitudes. 


“Thisness,” RICHARD SWINBURNE 


The principle of the identity of indiscernibles holds that two individuals 
are the same individual if they have all the same properties. There are 
different forms of the principle, varying with what is allowed to count as a 
property. An individual has thisness if the weakest form of the principle 
does not apply to it. Abstract objects, places, and times do not have this- 
ness. Inanimate material objects probably do not. Animate beings, and the 
conscious events which involve them, do have thisness. It is probable that 
other events do, as well. i 


Personal Identity and the R-relation: Reconciliation Through 
Cohabitation? DOUGLAS EHRING 


For Parfit, personal identity comes apart from psychological continuity 
in fission cases. Identity and continuity part company in fission, and this 
gives Parfit his wedge for downplaying the importance of personal identity. 
The cohabitationist wants to stop this Parfitian revolution at its roots, at 
least with respect to its foundations in fission. Contrary to Parfit, the cohab- 
itationist affirms that there are two people from beginning to end in fission 
cases, and these people occupy a common body prior to fission. The adver- 
tised advantage of this cohabitationist thesis is counterrevolutionary—the 
reconciliation of personal identity and psychological continuity. All cohabi- 
tationists claim this advantage, but they disagree on how to ground this 
result. The purpose of this paper is to show that the cohabitationist who 
denies the “shared thought” thesis cannot establish a reconciliation between 
identity and continuity. 


Glaucon’s Challenge, M. M. GOLDSMITH 


At the end of the first book of the Republic, Socrates and Glaucon are 
both dissatisfied with the refutation of Thrasymachus. Glaucon challenges 
Socrates to show that the common opinion, that morality or justice is itself 
unpleasant but valuable for its beneficial consequences, is wrong. By exam- 
ining how Glaucon and Socrates order possible lives, using “rational choice” 
preference rankings, the main aspects of the challenge and Socrates’ re- 
sponse become clear. In Glaucon’s ranking, lives and character traits are 
better or worse according to how well one’s desires are satisfied. On the 
Platonic ranking, any moral or just life is better than any immoral or unjust 
one, character traits are not regarded as merely instrumental, and having 
justice in one’s soul enable one to satisfy the right desires and repress the 
wrong ones. 
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JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 92, No. 1, January 1995 


Understanding Rules, LAURENCE NEMIROW 


This article proposes a Wittgensteinian theory of understanding theo- 
ries, experience, and natural language. ` 


Deconstructing Dreams: The Spandrels of Sleep, 
OWEN FLANAGAN 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 92, No. 4, April 1995 


Realism and Skepticism: Brains in a Vat Revisited, 
GRAEME FORBES 


This paper is a discussion of Putnam’s proof that we are not brains in 
a vat. It argues that, if appropriately supplemented, the proof leads us to 
knowledge that we are not brains in vats. However, certain other possibili- 
ties, no less disturbing than the hypotheses of the classical sceptic, are still 
left open. 


Contractarian Constructivism, RONALD MILO 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 92, No. 5, May 1995 


` Standing for Something, CHESHIRE CALHOUN 


Three pictures of integrity have gained philosophical currency. In the 
integrated self picture, integrity involves the integration of “parts” of oneself 
into a whole. In the identity picture, integrity means fidelity to projects and 
principles constitutive of one’s core identity. In the clean hands picture, 

_integrity means maintaining the purity of one’s agency, especially in dirty 
hands situations. 

The article sketches each picture and suggests two general criticisms. 
First, integrity is reduced to something else with which it is not equivalent— 
the conditions of unified agency, the conditions for continuing as the same 
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self, and the conditions for having reason to refuse cooperating with evil. 
Second, integrity is understood as a personal, but not also a social virtue; 
this limits the analysis of what integrity is and why it is a virtue. The last 
section suggests a way of understanding integrity as the social virtue of 
standing up before others for what, in one’s best judgment, is worth doing. 


Responsibility and the Principle of Action, WALTER GLANNON 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 33, No. 3, July 1995 


The Debate on Universals before Peter Abelard, 
AUGUSTINE THOMPSON 


Recent scholarship and editing have revealed much about reflection 
on language and predication theory in the generation before Peter Abelard. 
Nevertheless the traditional division of earlier writers on the problem into 
schools of “nominalists” and “realists” remains basically unchallenged, as 
does the pivotal role assigned to Abelard in reformulation of the question. 

` This article suggests that Abelard’s view of the universal as a concept in the 
mind rather than a reality in the thing named was already the general con- 
sensus of his immediate predecessors and teachers. Thus the practice of 
seeing distinct theories about the universal behind the different names used 
for it should be rejected, and Abelard’s contribution reduced to that of clear- 
ing up confusion in terminology. The continuing exaggeration of Abelard’s 
importance in this debate is probably the result of taking his self—promotion 
at face value. 


Vico’s Historicism and the Ontology of Arguments, 
STEPHEN H. DANIEL 


Vico’s historicist claims that different ages are intelligible only in their 
own terms and that the certainty and authority of history depend on its 
narrative formulation seem at odds with his doctrines of ideal eternal history 
and divine providence. Issues regarding Vico’s historicism can be resolved 
by noting that the distinction between the certain and the true functions in 
his account of ideal eternal history in a way that recognizes how rhetorical 
expression in and as history generates meaning. Specifically, for Vico, his- 
torical events should be treated as legal pronouncements and grammatical 
reformations of syntax. This way of thinking assumes the ontology that 
informs the propositional logic of the early Stoics and emphasizes the basic 
ideas of Ramism over the predicate logic of ancient and modem thinkers 
(for whom rhetoric is a mere embellishment of argumentation). 
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The Invention of Dionysus and the Platonic Midwife: Nietzsche’s 
Birth of Tragedy, JAMES I. PORTER 


The contrast between things in themselves and appearances is rejected 
by Nietzsche prior to The Birth of Tragedy and in that work. Far from 
- being uncritically enthralled to a metaphysics later abandoned, that work is 
a consistent example of Nietzsche’s earliest and latest thinking on metaphys- 
ics. The attempt to periodize his career according to his supposed “accep- 
tance” or “rejection” of metaphysical assumptions is doomed to fail for 
deeper reasons. Not only does this misstate the problem, as though meta- 
physics—broadly, cultural idealism—lent itself to one kind of response or 
the other, it blinds readers to the complex and often self-contradictory ges- 
tures performed by Nietzsche throughout his career. Metaphysical assump- 
tions are for Nietzsche both necessary and pernicious, pervasive and vapid. 
The profound paradox of his writings lies in their registering a belief in 
the inescapable necessity of metaphysical assumptions which by themselves 
inspire absolutely no belief. 


MIND 
Vol. 104, No. 414, April 1995 


Meaning, Use and Truth, PAUL HORWICH 


It is shown, contrary to Kripke’s argument in his Wittgenstein on Rules 
and Private Language, that a use-theory of meaning (i.e., dispositionalism) 
is not precluded by the requirement that whatever constitutes the meaning 
of a predicate be capable of determining the set of things of which the 
predicate is true and to which it ought to be applied. 


THE MONIST 
Vol. 78, No. 2, April 1995 


Do We See with Microscopes? ELISABETH PACHERIE 


The role of a family of instruments, microscopes, in our quest for reli- 
able knowledge is compared with that of visual systems. Similarities and 
dissimilarities in accounts of their epistemic contributions are assessed. 
Several possible lines of argument for denying that we see with microscopes 
are reviewed. Arguments that exploit differences in the relations that hold 
between the distal stimulus and either the retinal or the microscope image 
are briefly presented and discussed. Arguments that concentrate on differ- 
ences in the relations that hold between the image and the end-product of 
the process are then considered. The discussion focuses on whether, once 
it is granted that the main purpose of both (advanced) visual perception and 
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microscope observation is to inform us on distal spatial layouts, there re- 
main fundamental enough differences as to the means employed for reach- 
ing this goal to justify denying that we see with microscopes. 


Belief Systems as Artifacts, RISTO HILPINEN 


One of the many concerns of epistemologists is the attempt to formu- 
late general conditions of rationality for belief systems. It is argued that in 
this endeavor philosophers usually treat belief systems as if they were arti- 
facts or tools made for various epistemic purposes: for providing satisfac- 
tory answers to interesting questions, for helping to find answers to new 
questions, and for providing resources for argumentation and research. Be- 
lief systems may be regarded as artifacts in two different ways: (1) they are 
partly embedded in objects which are artifacts in the literal sense, and (2) 
the systems themselves may be regarded as artifacts, that is, as objects 
which have been intentionally made for certain cognitive purposes. 


Clocks and the Passage of Time, ROGER TEICHMANN 


The article examines various ways in which the passage of time may 
be said to be dependent upon, or independent of, ways of measuring dura- 
tion. A nonreductive, “criterial” account of the connection between dura- 
tion-statements and clock-readings is argued for. In the light of this account, 
two questions are then addressed: first, whether time would pass in (1) a 
period and (2) a world of horological confusion; and second, whether it can 
be decided a priori whether time is “dense” or “continuous.” The answer 
given to both questions is “Yes.” In connection with the second, issue is 
taken with Newton-Smith’s arguments to the effect that the matter is unde- 
cidable, being underdetermined by empirical data; and it is urged that there 
are conceptual grounds for saying that time is continuous. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 45, No. 179, April 1995 


Bradley’s Regress, the Copula and the Unity of the Proposition, 
RICHARD GASKIN. 


If we make the basic assumption that the components of a proposition 
have reference on the model of proper name and bearer, we face the prob- 
lem of distinguishing the proposition from a “mere list” of names. Frege’s 
solution was to reserve for predicates the role of referring to their own 
peculiar “unsaturated” referents—concepts. However, in allowing that con- 
cepts might additionally be referred to by means of proper names, he landed 
himself in paradox. A “reformed” Frege would avoid paradox by adhering 
rigidly to the predicative nature of concepts, but he would then be faced 
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with an inability to talk about (quantify over) the properties introduced by 
predicates. Wittgenstein’s attempt in the Tractatus to absorb unsaturat- 
edness into logical form leads to its own problems. We cannot question the 
basic assumption; that option would be tantamount to rejecting the possibil- 
ity of constructing a semantic theory for a natural language, since reference 
just is the central theoretical notion deployed in such a project. We neutral- 
ize the problem posed by that assumption if we, first of all, follow Wiggins 
- and distinguish, in every predicate, a strictly predicative element (the cop- 
ula) and a strictly nonpredicative conceptual component (available to be 
quantified over). If we further allow the copula itself to conform to the 
basic assumption, a regress (Bradley’s regress) arises: the referent of the 
copula will be instantiation, the instantiation of instantiation, and so on. To 
avert the regress, Wiggins simply legislates that the basic assumption is to 
fail for the copula. But we are entitled to regard the regress as constituting 
not a difficulty, but the solution: the infinitism it imports (capturable in a 
finitistic theory of meaning) is just what the unity of the proposition is. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 
Vol. 104, No. 1, January 1995 


Theories of Masses and Problems of Coincidence, 
DEAN W. ZIMMERMAN 


Concrete mass terms are often preceded by definite and indefinite arti- 
cles—as in “the water in Heraclitus’s tub” and“‘some water in Heraclitus’s 
tub” (in the latter case, an unstressed “some” functions as the indefinite 
article for mass terms). What sorts of entities are referred to by such ex- 
pressions? I call a “theory of masses” any attempt to answer this question 
systematically by giving an account of the metaphysical status and most 
general properties of the referents of these terms. An exploration of alterna- 
tive theories of masses turns up some radical consequences for the meta- 
physics of artifacts, organisms, and anything else supposed capable of per- 
sisting through changes in parts. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 
Vol. 104, No. 2, April 1995 


Computation and Content, FRANCES EGAN 


This paper articulates and defends a strategy for reconciling the formal 
character of computational description with a commitment to the explana- 
tory usefulness of mental content. The account is supported by reference to 
David Marr’s theory of vision; however, the argument depends upon general 
features of computational methodology. It is argued that broad content 
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plays a central role in computational explanation, although the account iden- 
tifies a specific and limited function served by narrow content ascription. 


The Norms of Reason, RICHARD W. MILLER 


This article develops and defends a cooperative view of rational belief 
and knowledge: a belief is rational just in case it is governed by the norms 
underlying cooperation in pursuit of truth; a person knows something just 
in case his belief results from successful conformity to these norms. The 
cooperative account is used to find a principled response to wholesale skep- 
ticism which is not a license for dogmatic belief. The resulting theory of 
knowledge is sensitive both to the role of objective relations to external 
facts and to the need for adequate justification. Goldman’s reliabilist theory 
of rational belief and Nozick’s theory of knowing as truth-tracking are the 
main alternatives which are critically examined. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
Vol. 55, No. 2, June 1995 


Are Some Propositions Empirically Necessary? 
PHILIP L. PETERSON 


Kripke and Putnam hold that certain identity statements are necessarily 
true but only empirically justifiable. Is their position compatible with the 
non-Putnam, anti-Kripke view that nonlinguistic propositions (rather than 
sentence types, sentence tokens, statements, or sentence meanings) are the 
proper objects of belief and justification, and the bearers of truth values? 
This article argues for the affirmative. Propositionalizing the Kripke-Putnam 
view reveals that although a single proposition cannot (or need not) be 
both intuitive and demonstrative, still one and the same proposition can be 
empirically justified and justified a priori. Propositionalizing the Kripke- 
Putnam view does not remove all the mysteries about identity statements, 
but it does replace the issues about questionable phenomena like individual 
concepts and reference-in-thought with those concerning identities between 
(and alternative cognitive approaches to) propositions themselves. It is not 
clear, however, that any identity statement about propositions can be as 
empirical as some identity statements about concrete objects. 


Reid's Critique of Berkeley and Hume: What’s the Big Idea? 
JOHN GRECO 


‘Thomas Reid thought that the linchpin of his response to skepticism 
was his rejection of the common theory of ideas. This paper argues that 
Reid’s assessment of his own work is incorrect. Rather, the theory of ideas 
plays no important role in at least one of Berkeley’s and Hume’s arguments 
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for skepticism. Rejecting the theory is therefore neither necessary nor suf- 
ficient as a reply to that argument. Reid does in fact provide the materials 
for an adequate reply to the skeptical argument, but the basis of that reply 
is Reid’s theory of evidence, not his rejection of the theory of ideas. Finally, 
the paper argues that the discussion of Reid refutes the familiar claim that 
skepticism about the world depends on a modern distinction between the 
internal knowing subject and an external object of knowledge. If this argu- 

` ment is correct then philosophers as diverse as Hegel, Heidegger, and Dewey 
have mischaracterized the problem of skepticism about the world. 


The Aesthetic Value of Representation in Painting, 
ALAN GOLDMAN 


This paper concerns both the nature of pictorial representation (the 
criterion for a dab of paint or ink representing a particular object) and 
_ the value of such representation (why it is a basis for aesthetic value and 
evaluation). Consideration of examples shows the criterion to be complex, 
a combination of relevant resemblance, intention, causation, and conven- 
tion. The specification of relevant resemblance yields a description of what 
it is for a picture to be lifelike or realistic, as well. Plato’s question of the 
value of artistic representation turns out to be difficult to answer in general 
terms. The paper argues that we cannot answer it unless we appreciate the 
contribution of representation to other sources of aesthetic value—form, 
expression, and so on. 


PHRONESIS 
Vol. 40, No. 1, 1995 


Falsity without Negative Predication: On Sophistes 255e—263d, 
JOB VAN ECK 


Among commentators there is virtually a consensus of opinion that, 
whereas in 255e8-257a12 Plato deals with ‘not being’ in the sense of non- 
identity, in 257b1-258c5 he treats negative predication. It is believed that 
this last notion of not being is needed or presupposed in his analysis of 
falsity in 263. Thus understood, the text saddles us with a lot of difficulties, 
namely, logical inadequacies, confusions, or shifts in meaning or use of the 
central notions involved. Against this line of interpretation, the paper de- 
fend the claim that there is no treatment of negative predication in 257b1— 
258c5. This view opens up the possibility of a coherent interpretation of 
this difficult passage, an interpretation, that is, which does not burden the 
text with any of the above predicaments. It is easy to ascertain that Plato 
neither presupposes nor needs the notion of negative predication in his anal- 
ysis of falsity in 263. 
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RATIO 
Vol. 8, No. 1, April 1995 


Scepticism and the Justification of Transcendental Idealism, 
JOSE LUIS BERMUDEZ 


This paper explores a justification for transcendental idealism that 
emerges from the dialogue with philosophical scepticism in which Kant is 
on and off engaged throughout the Critique of Pure Reason. Many commen- 
tators, most prominently Strawson, have claimed that transcendental ideal- 
ism is an unfortunate addition to the Critique, one that can profitably be 
excised in the interests of clarity and coherence. Against this general pic- 
ture, the paper urges that transcendental idealism is in fact a very natural 
consequence of some of the central doctrines of the Critical Philosophy. It 
is in the context of Kant’s debate with scepticism that this emerges most 
clearly. Nonetheless, the paper argues that Kant’s employment of transcen- 
dental idealism against the sceptic is seriously compromised by his postulat- 
ing the existence of unknowable things-in-themselves. As long as he main- 
tains that there are unknowable things-in-themselves which are responsible 
for our having the experience that we do have, his position seems to col- 
lapse into sceptical idealism. The final section of the paper suggests that 
the only possible escape from this difficulty would be to rule out the possi- 
bility of affirming that unknowable things-in-themselves exist. It also sug- 
gests that an argument to this effect exists in the Critique, and that Kant’s 
position would be more consistent had he adhered to it. 


When Deduction Leads to Belief, TOBIES GRIMALTOS AND 
CHRISTOPHER HOOKWAY 


The paper questions the common assumption that rational individuals 
believe all propositions which they know to be logical consequences of their 
other beliefs: although we must acknowledge the truth of such propositions, 
we may not genuinely believe them. This conclusion is defended by arguing 
that some familiar counterexamples to the claim that knowledge is true 
belief fail-because they involve propositions which are not genuinely be- 
lieved. Beliefs guide conduct or issue in assertion by answering questions 
arising from deliberation and conversation, but the disputed propositions do 
not provide the agent’s answer to a real question. The paper concludes by 
sketching the conditions under which the deductive consequences of our 
beliefs are believed. 


Dispositions, Bases, Overdetermination and Identities, 
STEPHEN MUMFORD 


In this paper an argument for the identity of-a disposition with its 
putative categorical base is presented. The various possible ontologies for 
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dispositions are outlined. An a priori argument for identity is adapted from 
arguments in the philosophy of mind. It is argued that dispositions occupy, 
by analytic necessity, the same causal roles that categorical bases occupy 
contingently and that properties with identical causal roles are identical. 
The validity of the argument depends upon the possibility of overdetermina- 
tion of disposition manifestations being rejected. “Ungrounded disposi- 
tions” are dismissed as not genuine dispositions. Identity conditions for 
dispositions and categorical bases are outlined. 


Political Obligation, Fairness, and Independence, 
JONATHAN WOLFF 


The first part of the paper explores the structure of the problem of 
political obligation and argues that on many moral assumptions the problem 
will be either trivial or insoluble. The second part considers the prospects 
for a nontrivial solution, based on the theory of fairness. This theory is 
evaluated, concentrating particularly on the recent version of the theory by 
George Klosko and is, in part, rejected. However, it is argued that no version 
of the theory is able to guarantee universal political obligations. Finally, it 
is argued that this is an unnoticed advantage of the theory, for, morally at 
least, we should allow those who do not benefit from the existence of the 
state to escape certain of their political obligations. The consequences of 
this are seen not to be as.threatening as they might first have appeared. 
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DENNIS BLACKWOOD, “Egoism and Arguments for and against It.” Adviser: 
David Shivayder. 
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Nancy KENDRICK, “Re-examining the Cartesian Mind: Dispelling a Myth.” 
Adviser: Kathleen Akins. 
l WING-CHUN Wons, “Space, Time, Ether, and Kant.” Adviser: Arthur Melnick. 


Indiana University 
(48) (48) (23) 


ERIC ER “Diagrams, Logic and Representation.” Adviser: K. Jon Bar- 


GURERA O PARKER, “An Aesthetic Theory for Metaphor. How to Avoid 
Beating a Good Metaphor to Death.” Adviser: Michael L. Morgan. 

MARTIN SCHONFELD, “Kant’s Early Philosophy of Nàture: Science and Meta- 
physics.” Advisers: Fredrick C. Beiser, Michael Friedman. : 

ANAYRA SANTORY, “The Moral Force of Philosophy. ” Adviser: Karen Hanson. 

CHRISTOPHER VAUGHAN, “Pure Reflection: Self-Knowledge and Moral Under- 
standing in the Philosophy of Jean-Paul Sartre.” Adviser: Paul Vincent 
Spade. 


The University of Iowa 
(43) (8) (10) 


RONALD ALEXANDER, “The Self, Supervenience, and Personal Identity.” Ad- 
` viser: Panayot Butchvarov. 


Johns Hopkins University 
(30) (9) (9) 


The University of Kansas 
(54) (50) (18) 


ALBERT CINELLI, “Heidegger's Reading of Nietzsche on Reason, Truth, and 
’ Knowledge.” Adviser: Gary Shapiro. 

SUSAN DANIEL, “Justification of Rights.” Adviser: Rex Martin. 

Axissi GBOCHO, “Davidson and the End of Difference. ” Adviser: John Bricke. 


The University of Kentucky 
(35) (35) (19) 


DONALD A. GLES, “Schopenhauer, Suffering, and Salvation: On the Relation 
between Reality and Happiness.” Adviser: Daniel Breazeale. 


The University of Maryland 
(45) (38) (22) 
RICHARD M. Hanley, “Truth Meets Fiction.” Adviser: Michael Devitt. 
The University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
(77) 67 (15) 


Jack D. Davison, “Leibniz on Providence, Foreknowledge and Freedom.” 
Adviser: Robert C. Sleigh, Jr. 
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ASLI GOCER, “Socrates and Gregory Vlastos: The Power of Elenchos in the 
Gorgias.’ ” Adviser: Gareth B. Matthews. 

DAVID CHRISTOPHER POWELL, “Solipsistic Contents.” Adviser: Bruce Aune. 

JUN REN, “Two Modal Paradoxes and Their Solutions.” Adviser: Edmund L. 
Gettier, II. 


© McGill University 
(33) (27) (17.5) 


WILLIAM B. HUTCHINSON, “Technology, Community and the Self.” „Adviser: 
C. M. Taylor. 
MARILYN GAYE PErTY, “Kierkegaard on Knoweldge.” Adviser: D.A. Davies. 


McMaster University 
(43) (39) (15) 


PAUL FAIRFIELD, “Ethics and Hermeneutics: An Investigation into Critical 
Reflection.” Adviser: Gary B. Madison. 

MARK GARDINER, “Dummett and Puttnam: Realism Under Attack.” Adviser: 
Nicholas Griffin. 


-The University of Miami 
(30) (28) (a) 


JOHN ADAMS, “The Age of Laughter: A Thematic Analysis of Nietzsche’s Die 
Frohliche Wissenschaft.” Adviser: Fred Westphal. 


JOHN NUECHTERLEN, “The Conceptual Theory of Meaning.” Adviser: Susan 


Haack. 


The University of Michigan 
(42) (42) (20). 


DANIEL JACOBSON, “Ethical Perspective: On Narrative Art and Moral Percep- 
tion.” Adviser: Kendall Walton. 

ALEXANDER MILLER, “Sublimation, Realism, and Rule: Following an Outline 
of a Humanized Platonism.” Adviser: Crispin Wright. 

LEON PORTER, “The Semantic Paradox and the Metaphysics of Truth.” Ad- 
viser: Stephen Yablo. 

PAUL TOREK, “Something to Look Forward to: Personal Identity, Prudence, 
and Ethics.” Adviser: Allan Gibbard. 

JOSE ZALABARDO, “Content and Objectivity.” Adviser: Crispin Wright. 


Michigan State University 
(41) (26) (26) 


` MICHAEL A. SQUILLACE, “Taking Free Speach Seriously: Equality, Harm, and 
the Electronic Media.” Adviser: Martin Benjamin. 
EDWIN N. TEALL, “A Dutiful Reading of Kant’s Political Philosophy.” Adviser: 
» Rhoda H. Kotzin.. 
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The University of Minnesota 
(60) (56) (18) 


DENIS ARNOLD, “Coercion and Moral Responsibility.” Advisers: Norman 
Å Bowie, Norman Dahl. 

CORRINNE BEDECARRE, “Toward a Coherent Account of Strong Sense Critical 
Thinking.” Adviser: Douglas Lewis. 

MARILYN BENNETT, “Autonomy, Beneficience, and Persuasion in Patient- 
Caregiver Relationships.” Adviser: H.E. Mason. 

KAMURAN GODELEK, “Divided Consciousness, Divided Self.” Adviser: C. 
Wade Savage. 

GEOFFREY GORHAM, “The Structure of Theoretical Progress.” Adviser: Ron- 
ald Giere. 

Homun Cuan, “Formalization, Complexity and Adaptive Rationality.” Ad- 
viser: C. Wade Savage.. 

Nancy POTTER, “Trustworthiness: An Aristotelian Analysis of Virtue.” Ad- 
viser: Naomi Scheman. 


The University of Missouri at Columbia 
(40) (25) (10) 


LAVONNA LOVERN-BECKMAN, “A Discussion of Rousseau as an Egalitarian.” 
Adviser: Joseph Bien. 


Université de Montréal 
(116) (56) (24) 


MARIANNE BOUCHARD, “La Conception du rapport entre technique et science . 
chez Heidegger.” Adviser: Claude Piché. 

RICHARD CARPENTIER, “L'intérêt de la médecine préventive comme modèle 

. pour éthique particulariste.” Adviser: Gilles Lane. 

YI-ZHUANG CHEN, “Exploration des signification de la dialectique a travers 
les études comparatives sur cette notion en Chine et en Occident.” 
Adviser: Charles LeBlanc. 

Rocu Duval, “Compatibilisme et sémantique des mondes possibles.” Ad- 
viser: Yvon Gauthier. 

ALINE GIROUX, “Affectivité et rationalité ethique: fondements pour une éduca- 
tion morale. ” Adviser: Gilles Lane. 

TED KRASNICKY, “The becoming of being in Whitehead’s Theodicy. ” Adviser: 
Georges Heélal. 

MARTIN Montminy, “Une approche non fondationnelle de la sémantique.” 
Adviser: Daniel Laurier. 

Rosert NICOL, “Normativité et modernité; essai sur le concept hégélien de 
Stittlich Keit. Adviser: Gabris Kortian. . 


The University of Nebraska at Lincoln 
(46) (35) aD 


The University of New Mexico 
(53) (43) (11) 
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The New School for Social Research 
(160) (NA) (12) 


Espen HAMMER, “Reclaiming the Ordinary: Towards a Critique of Discourse 
Ethics.” Adviser: Richard Bernstein. 

Davip V: James, “Socrates’ Erotic Art and Freud’s. Psychoanalytic Tech- 
nique,” Adviser: Seth Bernardete. Awarded in 1994. 

ROBINSON LILIENTHAL, “The Philosopher as Physicain of Culture: Nietzsche’s 
Anatomy of Nihilism.” Adviser: Reiner Schürmann. Awarded in 1994. 

WAYNE KLEN, “Between Physiology and Seminology: Language and Material- 
ity in the Writings of Nietzsche.” Adviser: Reiner Schürmann. Awarded 
in 1994.. 

JOHN ROSENTHAL, “The Objectivity of the Economic. An Essay on the Trans- 
formation of Philosophy in the Discourse of Marx’s Capital.” Adviser: 
Johannes Fritsche. Awarded in 1994. 

Joun F. Humpurey, “Friedrich Nietzsche’s Aristen-Metaphysik.” | Adviser: 
Reiner Schürmann. Awarded in 1994. 


New York University 


65 an) a3 


State University of New York at Binghamton 
(52) (49) (32) 


NATHANIEL L. BUSHWICK, “Tolerance of Contradiction.” Adviser: Rom Harré. 


The State University of New York at Buffalo 
(53) (49) (17) 


Gary JoHNson, “Commitments, Integrity, and Identity.” Adviser: Carolyn 
Korsmeyer. 

DEREK HEYMAN, “Two Versions of the Non-Substantial Self: Sartre and Yoga- 
cara Buddhism Compared.” Adviser: James Lawler. 

STEVE SHAW, “The Dynamic Interplay between Silence and Language in Hei- 
degger and Taoism. Adviser: Kah-Kyung Cho. 


` The State University of New York at Stony Brook 
(31) - (25) (21) 


JAMES CAUFIELD, “Poetry, Rhetoric, Philosophy: The Literate Revolution in 
Ancient Greece and the Political Origins of Philosophy.” Adviser: Vic- 
torino Tejera. : 

NYTHAMAR DE OLIVERA, “On the Genealogy of Modernity: Kant, Nietzsche, 
Foucault.” Adviser: Kenneth Baynes. 

JAMES DONELAN, “Civil Disobedience, Civil Society and the State.” Adviser: 
Richard Howard. 

CATHERINE Kemp, “The Role of ‘Mere Conception’ in David Hume’s Theory 
of Belief.” Adviser: Edward S. Casey. 

BYRON MATTINGLY, “Measure and Skepticism in Wittgenstein’s Philosophy of 
Language.” Adviser: Patrick Heelan. 
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JAMES PEARCE, “The History and Significance of the Incommensurability 

`- Thesis.” Adviser: Rita Nolan. 

ERIC STEINHART, “Formal Semantics for Metaphors: an Essay in the Compu- 
tational Philosophy of Language.” Adviser: Eva Kittay. 


The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
(47) (47) (21) 


ANDREW J. Comen, “Hobbesian Political Authority and the Right of Resis- 
tance.” Adviser: Bernard R. Boxill. 

MicHAEL B. Git, “Human Nature and the Accessibility of Morality in Cud- 
worth, Hutcheson, and Hume.” Advisor: Simon Blackburn. 

SARAH WILLIAMS HOLTMAN, “Kant, Justice, and the Augmentation of Ideal 
Theory.” Adviser: Thomas E. Hill, Jr. 

WILLIAM Max KnorpP, JR, “Relativism and the New Psychologisms.” Adviser: 
Michael D. Resnik. 

Wayne D. Rices, “Epistemic Pluralism.” Adviser: Michael D. Resnick. 

EARL W. SPURGIN, Jr, “The inging Force of Promises.” Adviser: Thomas 
E. Hill, Jr. 


Northwestern University 
(38) (82) (15) 


JOSEPH M. HEATH, “Morality and Social Action.” Adviser: Thomas McCarthy. 
Davip P. McCare, “The Virtues of State Neutrality: A Defense of Liberal 
Politics.” Adviser: Thomas McCarthy, 


The University of Notre Dame 
(65) (65) (35) 


Marya Bower, “The Legacy of Heidegger’s Account of Mitsein: An Investiga- 
tion Concerning Innovation, Difference and Community.” Adviser: Ste- 
phen Watson. 

THOMAS ANTHONY PHILIP CAVANAUGH, “Double Effect Reasoning: A Critique 
and Defense.” Adviser: Ralph Mclnerny. 

ANDREW J. Daa. “Thinking Critically about Religion: An Investigation of 
the Defense of the Rationality of Religious Commitment in some of the 
Writings of Emmanuel Kant and of James Muyskens.” Adviser: Karl 
Ameriks. 

SUSAN O’SHAUGHNESSY POPPE, “Monde Vécu and Lebensform: Merleau-Ponty 
and Wittgenstein on the Roots of Linguistic Meaning.” Adviser: Freder- 
ick Crosson. 

BRIAN JOSEPH Rosmaira, “The Mathematical Objection to Mechanism.” Ad- 
viser: Michael Detlefsen. 

WAYNE THOMAS WILLIAMS, JR, “The Moral Philosophy of John Duns Scotus.” 
Adviser: Alfred Freddoso. 


The University of Oregon 
(45) (35) (9) 


"Tuomas C. DEWBERRY, “Can We Diagnose the Health of Ecosystems?” Ad- 
viser: Cheyney Ryan. 
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Jamie P. Ross, “Engendered Pragmatism.” Adviser: John Stuhr. 

MICHAEL C. WARWICK, “The Metaphysics and Phenomenology of. Witt- 
genstein’s Tractatus: An Interpretive Investigation into the Nature and 
-Function of Simple Objects in Wittgenstein’s Early Theory of Meaning.” 
Adviser: William Davie. 


The University of Pennsylvania 
(34) (33) (12) 


JOHANNES BULHOF, “The Truth about Possibility and Necessity.” Adviser: 
Zoltan Domotor. 


The. Pennsylvania State University 
(46) (32) (16) 


R. SHANNON DuvaL, “Looking and Seeing: Ethics, Aesthetics, and Witt- 
genstein’s Political Thought.” Adviser: Dale Jacquette. 

JoY CoREEN Ross, “Gadamer and Hermeneutic Ethics: On the Possibility of 
Moral Understanding i in a Modern World.” Adviser: Joseph J. Kockel- 
mans. 

SHANNON M. WINNUBST, “Beyond Kant and Hegel: The eee to Think Ge- 
nealogically.” Adviser. Joseph Flay. fa 


The University of Pittsburgh 
C9)  - (8) (21) 


Pau Bartua, “Analogical Reasoning and Plausibility in the Sciences.” Ad- 
viser: Wesley Salmon. 

Davip FINKELSTEIN, “Speaking My Mind: First-Person Authority and Con- 
scious Mentality.” Adviser: Joseph Camp. 

Pui Kremer, “Real Properties, Relevance Logic, and Identity.” Adviser: 
Nuel Belnap. 

JONATHAN MANDLE, “Principle and Particualarity in Justice as Fairness. ” Ad- 
viser: Kurt Baier. 

ALLEN POTESHMAN, “John Dewey’s Epistemology.” Adviser: Richard Gale. 

` RUTH SAMPLE, “Property Rights and the Political Philosophy of John Locke.” 

Adviser: David Gauthier. 


‘Princeton University 
(47) (47) (22) 


Hepa SEcvic, “The Good and Human Motivation: A Study in Aristotle’s Eth- 
ics.” Adviser: M. Frede. 

LYLE ZyNDA; “Probability and Human Rationality.” Adviser: B. van Fraassen. 

CLIFF LANDESMAN, “The Voluntary Provision of Public Goods.” Adviser: G. 
Harman. 

_ H. LEE Overton, “Values and Necessary Cares: A Naturalized Version of 
Intuitionism. ” Adviser: H. Frankfurt. 

RICHARD J. HOLTON, “Less Work for a Theory of Sense.” Adviser: S. Soames. 
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Purdue University 
(44) (27) (19) 


RICHARD CHARLES BuRTON, “The Oppression of Class, Race, and Gender: A 
’ Materialist Approach. » Adviser: William L. McBride. 


Queens University 
(40) (33) (19) 


CHRISTINE KOGGEL, “A Relational Theory of Equality.” Advisers: Christine 
. D. Overall, Christine A. Sypnowich. 


Rice University 


(16) ae = (2) 


The University of Rochester 
(80) (29) (8) 


RaM CHANDRA Masui, “Cognitive Value and Theories in Semantics.” Adviser: 
David Braun. 

MATTHEW SEAN McCormick, “Kant’s Transcendental Psychology.” Adviser: 
Ralph Meerbote. 


Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey 
(65) (50) (26) 


NICHOLAS HUGGETT, “The Philosophy of Fields and Particles in Classical and 

` Quantum Mechanics, including the Problem of Renormalisation.” Ad- - 
viser: Robert Weingard. 

ALASTAIR TAIT, “Mental Causation.” Adviser: Robert Matthews. 

ERIC MARGOLIS, “Concepts and the Innate Mind.” Adviser: Jerry Fodor. 

RUPERT READ, “Practices without Foundations?: Sceptical Readings of Witt- 
genstein and Goodman.” Adviser: Barry Loewer. 

JOYCE TiGNER, “A Social Conception of Self-Deception.” Adviser: Brian 
McLaughlin. 

TED WARFIELD, “Privileged Access and Externalism.” Adviser: Stephen 
Stich. 


Saint Louis University 
(40) (27) a7 


STANLEY HALL, “Peirce on the Epistemology of Religious Belief.” Adviser: 
R. Blackwell. 

` Tar HA LEE, “The Place of Religion in Hume’s Scepticism.” Adviser: V. 
Punzo. 

JOHN Morris, “The Common Good: A Thomistic Tradition.” Adviser: J. 
Kavanaugh. 

KELLEY WELLS, “An PUETE of C.S. Peirce’s Ontology.” Adviser: R. 

Blackwell. 
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University of South Florida 
(40) (80) (11) 


KONSTANDINOS KaLimTcIs, “The Concept of Justice in Aristotle’s Theory of 
Stasis.” Adviser: John P. Anton. Awarded in 1994. ` 

CHRISTOPHER ADAIR-TOTEFF, “Die Dritte Moglichkeit: The Neo-Kantian Raum 
Controversy, From Trendelenburg to Vaihinger. Adviser: Bruce S. 
Silver. Awarded in 1994. 

Nancy A. STANLICK, “The Sovereign as Agent in Hobbes’ Political Theory.” 
Adviser: Stephen P. Turner. 


The University of Southern California 
(19) a9 2) 


SETH CROOK, “Bruteness, Correlation and Coincidence: Themes in Episte- 
mology.” Adviser: Brian Loar. í 

GREG KLEWER, “The Role of Neutral Concepts in our Thinking about the 
Colors.” Adviser: Brian Loar. : 

David McCartuy, “Causing Death: An Essay on the Morality of Risk Imposi- 
.tion.” Adviser: Barbara Herman. 

DEBORAH WALDMAN, “How Ethical Internalism Affects the Scope of Moral 
Claims.” Adviser: Barbara Herman. 


Southern Ilinois University at Carbondale 
(54) (51) (14) 


MELVIN TUGGLE, “The Evolution of John Dewey’s Conception of Philosophy 
and His Notion of Truth.” Adviser: David S. Clarke. 

Mary ANN SELLARS, “Self-Reflecting Nature: An East/West Dialogue on Eco- 
feminism. Adviser: Eugenie Gatens-Robinson. | 

GREGORY HOLDEN, “Systems, Science, and Truth: Fichte’s Reflections on the 
Distinction between Form and Content in Kant’s Critical Philosophy.” 
Adviser: Stephen Tyman. 

PING-LEUNG Tso, “Habermas’s Theory of Communicative Action and the 
Problems of Modernity.” Adviser: Garth Gillan. 

JANET ELAINE TRAPP SLAGTER, “Contextualizing Ethical Issues: Surrogacy.” 
Adviser: Elizabeth R. Eames. i 


Stanford University 
(50) (50) (24) 


MICHAEL O’ROURKE, “Reference and Intention.” Adviser: John Perry. 

James Dwyer, “Religious Schooling in a Liberal Society: Parents’ Rights, 
Community Rights, and Justice for Children.” Adviser: Debra Satz. 

JACQUELINE SCOTT, “Friedrich Nietzsche, Socrates, and the Problem of Deca- 
dence.” Adviser: Eckart Förster. 


Syracuse University 
4) e) aD 


PauL H. S. BLOOMFIELD, “Normativity and Metaphysics.” Adviser: Michael 
Stocker. ` 
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GREGORY EUGENE GANSSLE, “Atemporality and the Mode of Divine Knowl-. 
edge.” Adviser: William P. Alston. 

MIcHAEL P. Lyncu, “On the True and the Real.” Adviser: William P. Alston. 

KELLY JOSEPH SALSBERY, “An Adverbial Approach to Metaphysics.” Adviser: 
Thomas J. McKay. 

SANDRA L. VISSER, “Three Attempts to Avoid Ontological Commitment: Para- 
phrase, Logical Form, and Quantification in Natural Language.” Ad- 
viser: Peter van Inwagen. 


Temple University 
(70) (60) (10) 


NAOYA ARAKAWA, “The Naturalization of Reference.” Adviser: David Welker. 

MARK TABOR CONARD, “Metaphysics, Epistemology and Value Theory: Cri- 
tique and Nietzsche’s Kantianism.” Adviser: Jitendra Mohanty. 

ROBERT LANTIN, “Anti-Individualism and the Problem of Mental Causation.” 
Adviser: Joseph Margolis. 

DRAKOULIS NIKOLINAKOS, “Skeptical Challenges to Consciousness. ” Adviser: 
Gerald Vision. 

GERALD L. PHILLIPS, “Adorno’s Ehilgsophy of Modern Music.” Adviser: Rich- 

i ard Shusterman. 


The University of Tennessee 
(60) (44) (12) 


MASHHAD AL-ALLAF, “Substance, Power, and the Mystery of Cohesion in 
Locke's Philosophy of Science and Nature.” Adviser: Richard E. Aquila. 

JEFF BULGER, “Informed Consent and Rawls’s ‘Political Theory of Justice’.” 
Adviser: Glenn C. Graber. 

THOMAS BULLER, “Personal Identity and Advanced Directives.” Adviser: 
George G. Brenkert. 

DANNY FRANKE, “Suffering in the Clinical Settings”. Adviser: Rem B. Ed- 
wards. 

GARY Levvis, “A Critique of Tractarian Semantics.” Adviser: Kathleen Boh- 
stedt. 


The University of Texas at Austin 


s (96) (75) (33) 


GREG BAYER, “Definition in Aristotle.” Adviser: A. P. D. Mourelatos. 

Jo ANN Carson, “Speaker Meaning and Child Language.” Adviser: A. Marti- 
nich. 

LYNN CATES, “Iterated Modalities in Later Medieval Logic.” Adviser: I. Angel- 
elli. 

MATTHEW DAUDE, “John Dewey’s Metaphysical Method.” Adviser: D. Brown- 


mg. 
SALLY FERGUSON. “Locke's Representational Theory of Language.” Adviser: 
D. Bonevac. 
MARK GIFFORD, “The Virtue of Understanding: Meno’s Paradox and Classical 
Greek Epistemology. ” Advisers: R.J. Hankinson, P. Woodruff. 
FRED TERRY HOLLAND, “Civic Friendship and Democracy.” Adviser: D. Bray- 
brooke. 
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NICHOLAS More, “Ecce Homo: Nietzsche and the Nature of Philosophy.” 
Adviser: K. Higgins. 

Dave NEWMAN, “Chaos, Connectivism and Consciousness.” Adviser: N. 
Asher. 

Tom POWERS, “Formalism in Kant’s Ethics.” Adviser: T. Seung. 

JAMES SIEBACH, “A Rhetoric of Self-Understanding.” Adviser: L. H. Mackey. 

‘OWEN Situ, “The Use of Platonic Metaphysical Elements in Second-Cen- 

_ tury Valentinian Conceptions.” Adviser: L. H. Mackey. 


The University of Toronto 
(154) (150) ~— (68) 


FADI ABOU-RIHAN, “Repititions.” Adviser: Rebecca Comay. - 

RANDOLPH BUCHANAN, “The Concept of Contradiction in Hegel’s Dialectic.” 
Adviser: Graeme Nicholson. 

Ka-CHEONG CHUN, “Kant’s Transcendental Explanation of Our Objective 
Knowledge.” Adviser: Margaret Morrison. 

GAVIN COLVERT, “Aquinas on Rationality, Freedom and Deformed Choice.” 
Adviser: Calvin Normore. 

CLAUDE GRATTON, “Aspects of the Logic of Infinite Regress Arguments.” Ad- 
viser: Robert Tully 

LORRAINE LANDRY, “Postmodernism Debates: Marx, Habermas, and the 
Poststructuralists.” Adviser: Frank Cunningham. 

JEFFREY NICHOLS, “The Relationship of Symbols and Bias in the Philosophy 
of Bernard Lonergan: An Exploration and Expansion.” Adviser: Mi- 
chael Vertin. 

MarK REUTER, “Plotinus on the Role of Nous in Self-Knowledge.” Adviser: 
John Rist. 

GEOFFREY ROCKWELL, “A Definition of Philosophical Dialogue.” Adviser: 
Paul Gooch. 

BRIAN SHANLEY, “Thomas Aquinas on God’s Eternal Knowledge of the Fu- 
ture.” Adviser: Deborah Black. 

ANTHONY SQUIRES, “Memories of Truth, Habits of Following.” Adviser: Cal- 
vin Normore. 

ACHILLE VARZI, “Universal Semantics.” Adviser: Hans Herzberger. 


Tulane University 
(39) (39) (12) 


Trmotuy C. Huson, “Concept and Reality: Hegel and the Historical Negation 
of Positivity.” Adviser: Andrew J. Reck. 


The University of Utah 
(45) ED O 


CHHANDA CHAKRABORTI, “Conditionals.” Adviser: Clifton McIntosh. 


Vanderbilt University 
(58) (45) (14) 


GLENN MCGEE, “Pragmatism and Human Genetic Intervention.” Adviser: 
John Lachs. 
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JOHN LYSAKER, “Heidegger Lieder.” Adviser: Charles E. Scott. 
MARTIN STEGEMOELLER, “The Making of Perfect Soldiers: Nietzsche and Whit- 
man.” Adviser: Charles E. Scott. 
CARL GRIFFIN TROTTER, “The Loyal Physician: An Essay Applying the Ethics 
_of Josiah Royce to the Practice of Medicine.” Adviser: John Lachs. 


The University of Virginia 
(29) . (26) (12) 


RUSSELL ERNEST Daw, “Free Will and Determinism: An Assessment of the 
Traditional Approach to the Compatibility Issue.” Adviser: George 
Thomas. 

RENEE AFANANA, “Compensatory Justice: A Rawlsian Perspective.” Adviser: 
A. John Simmons. 

NATHAN ELLIOTT May, “Rehabilitating Universals: A Defense of a Form of 
Platonic Realism.” Adviser: James Cargile. 

MICHAEL BAROUR PaPAZIAN, “Truth, Intuition, and Rationality.” Adviser: Paul 
W. Humphreys. ; ; 

DUNCAN JOHN RICHTER, “Ethics after Anscombe.” Adviser: Cora Diamond. 

NATHAN WOLLSTEIN, JR, “Self-Deception.” Adviser: George B. Thomas. 


Washington University 
* (88) (26) ay 


LONGXIANG SONG, “The Methodology. of Mainstream Economics and Its Im- 
plications for China’s Economic Research.” Adviser: Robert Barrett. 

SHARI SHARRATT, “Justifiability of Imposed Risk.” Adviser: Larry May. 
Awarded in 1994. 


The University of Washington 
(40). (86) (14) 


THOMAS JACOB BITTNER, “Timing Conscious Intentions: An Experimentally 
Based Paradox About Free Action.” Adviser: Charles Marks. : 


The University of Waterloo 
(40) (33) (16) 


MORGAN FORBES, “Adjusting the Balance: On the Foundations of an Idea.” 
Adviser: Richard Holmes. 
DAVE JENNEX, “Genetic Engineering and Our Sense of Self.” Adviser: Law- 

rence Haworth. 
MALCOLM Murray, “Occurrent Contractarianism.” Adviser: Jan Narveson. 
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Wayne State University 
(31) (24) aD 


CRAIG PERDUE, “Ethical Knowledge?” Adviser: Bruce Russell. 


The University of Western Ontario 
(53) (49) (29) 


Davip DEVip1, “Term Forming Operators in First Order Logic.” Adviser: 
John Bell. 

Wayne I. Henry, “Nonreductive Materialism and the Computational Theory 

. of Mind.” Adviser: Ausonio Marras. 

ZHAOLU Lu, “A Direct-Realist Approach to Inferentialist Theories of Percep- 
tual Knowledge. ” Adviser: Bruce Freed. 

CHRISTOPHER S. I. McCurpy, “Propensities, Chance, Ciibair and Con- 
trastive Explanation.” Adviser: William Harper. 

JENNIFER N. MCROBERT, “Concept Construction in Kant’s Metaphysical 
Foundations of Natural Science.” Adviser: Kathleen Okruhlik.: 

MICHAEL KERNAGHAN, “Contextualism and Nonlocality in Quantum Mechan- 
ics.” Adviser: Robert DiSalle. 


The University of Wisconsin 


a17) (87) (24) 


DONGRYUL CHOO, “How To Be an Aesthetic Realist.” Adviser: Noel Carroll. 
JupItH R. Norman, “The Idea of Intellectual Intuition from Kant to Hegel.” 
Adviser: Ivan Soll. 


Yale University 
(28) (23) (16) 


CAROL FREEDMAN, “Aspiration and Acceptance: A Theory of Self-Love.” Ad- 
viser: Jonathan Lear. 


York University 


(51) (45) (33) 


. GARY MCNEELY, “The Question of Humanism in Contemporary Existential 
Phenomenology: Thought Through Selected Dramatic Works of Samuel 
Beckett.” Adviser: Sam Mallin. 


VISITING PROFESSORS FROM ABROAD, 1995-1996 


Luciano Boi 
University of Berlin 


Godehard Briintrup 
Hochschule fiir Philosophie 


Myles Burnyeat 
. Robinson College, Cambridge 


You-Shin Choi 
Sun Moon University, Republic of 
Korea 


Josep Corbi 
University of Valencia 


Eyjolfur Emilsson . 
University of Oslo, Norway 


Berys Gant 
University of St. Andrews, 
Scotland 


Andreas Graeser 
University of Bern, Switzerland 


Jurgen Habermas (Emeritus) 
J. Wolfgang Goethe Universität 


Rom Harré 
Ozford University 


Axel Honneth 
Free University of Berlin 


Amir Horovitz 
Tel-Aviv University 


Rolf Horstmann 
Ludwig-Maximilians Universität, 
Munich 


Université de Montréal 
Fall 1995 


The University of Notre Dame 
1995-1996 


The University of Pittsburgh 
September 1995—December 1995 


Southern Illinois University at 
Carbondale 
August 1995-—December 1996 


. Brown University 


July 1995—October 1996 


Princeton University 
July 1995—February 1996 


The University of Maryland 
Spring 1996 


The University of Texas at Austin 
Fall 1995 


Northwestern University 
October 1995—November 1995 


State University of New York at 
Binghamton 
September 1995—October 1995 


New School for Social Research 
1995—1996 


Brown University 
September 1995—June 1996 


The University of Pennsylvania 
September 1995—October 1995 
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Ryoichi Hosokawa 
Kyushu University, Japan 


Rosalind Hursthouse © 


Open University, Milton Keynes, 


England 


M. Janicaud 
Université de Nice 


Richard Kearney 
University College, Dublin 


Matthias Kettner 
University of Frankfurt 


Nicklaus Largier 
Zurich 


Li Linan f 
Hunan Normal University, 
People’s Republic of China 


Rev. Keith Mascord 
Moore Theological College 


Peter McLaughlin 
University of Constance 


Erik Ostenfeld 
Aarhus University, Denmark 


Derek Parfit 
Oxford University 


David Pears 
Oxford University 


Pierre Pellegrin 
CNRS, France 


Michael Pendlebury 
University of Witwatersrand, 
South Africa 


Kenneth Perszyk 


Victoria University of Wellington l 


Itamar Pitowsky 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


VISITING PROFESSORS 


‘University of Kentucky 


1995-1996 


Stanford University 
January 1996—March 1996 


Université de Montréal 
Fall 1995 


Boston College 
Spring 1996 


Saint Louis University 
Spring 1996 


DePaul University 
Winter 1995—Spring 1996 


Souther Nlinois University at 
Carbondale 
August 1993—August 1996 


The University of Notre Dame 
Fall 1995 


Johns Hopkins University 
July 1995—June 1996 


. The University of Texas at Austin 


Fall 1995 


Harvard University 
Fall 1995 


Yale University 
Fall 1995 


Université de Montréal 
Winter 1996 


The University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill 
1995-1996 


The University of Notre Dame. 
Fall 1995 


The University of Western Ontario 
Fall 1995 


PROFESSORS ABROAD 


Tapio Puolimatka 
University of Helsinki 


Dominic Scott 
Oxford University 


Svetozar Stojanovic 
University of Belgrade 


Aydan Turanli 
Middle East Technical University 


Ming Yang 
Sichuan University 
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The University of Notre Dame 
1995—1996 


Harvard University 
Fall 1995 


The University of Kansas 
Fall 1995 


Brown University 
September 1995—December 1995 


The University of Notre Dame 
1995—1996 


NORTH AMERICAN PROFESSORS ABROAD, 1995-1996 


James Allen 
The University of Pittsburgh 


Andrew Black 
Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 


Simon Blackburn 
University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill 


Robert Clifton 
The University of Western Ontario 


Robert D'Amico 
The University of Florida 


François Duchesneau 
Université de Montréal 


Marcia Eaton 
The University of Minnesota 


Kenneth Gemes 
` Yale University 


Patricia Greenspan 
The University of Maryland 


Cambridge University 
September 1995—December 1995 


Southern [linois University, 
Nakajo, Japan 
Summer 1996 


The Australian National 
University 
September 1995- February 1996 


Hebrew University of J erusalem 
Summer 1995 


Florence, Italy 
May 1995—June 1995 


Leibniz-Archiv, Hanover 
1995—1996 


University of Amsterdam 
March 1996—June 1996 


Zurich 
1995-1996 


. AN.U., Canberra 


Fall 1995 
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Jean Grondin 
Université de Montréal 


Gary Hatfield 
The University of Pennsylvania 


Brian Hendley 
The University of Waterloo 


Dale Jacquette 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Irad Kimhi 
Yale University 


Garbis Kortian 
Université de Montréal 


Rex Martin 
The University of Kansas, 


Martin Matustik 
Purdue University 


Brian McLaughlin 
Rutgers, The State University of 
New Jersey 


Susan Neiman 
Yale University 


David Pellauer 
DePaul University 


Georges Rey 
The University of Maryland 


Jay F. Rosenberg i 
The University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill 


Wesley Salmon 
The University of Pittsburgh 


Michael Tye 
Temple University 


PROFESSORS ABROAD 
University of Heidelberg 


1995—1996 


Bielefeld, Germany 
May 1996—June 1996 


University of Graz, Austria 
Summer 1995 


University of Venice, Italy 
February 1996-May 1996 


Ramat, Israel 
1995—1996 


Vienna 
1995—1996 


University of Whales, Swansea 
Spring 1996 


Prague, Czech Republic 
Fall 1995 


University of Bielefeld, Germany 
Spring 1996 


Jerusalem 
1995—1996 


Paris 
Spring 1996 


C.R.E.A., Paris 
Fall 1995 


University of Bielefeld, Germany 
1995—1996 


Konstanz 
October 1995—April 1996 


University of St. Andrews, 
Scotland 

University of Bielefeld, Germany 

Spring 1996 


PROFESSORS RETIRING 


John Vickous 
Claremont Graduate School 


Peter Winch 
The University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign 


University of Paris, XT 
Fall 1995 


Zeitlarn, Germany 
Fall 1995—Spring 1996 


PROFESSORS ENTERING RETIREMENT IN 1995 


Annett Baier 
The University of Pittsburgh 


Kurt Baier 
The University of Pittsburgh 


John Brentlinger 


The University of Massachusetts, 


. Amherst 


John Canfield 
The University of Toronto 


‘Charles Caton 
The University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign 


Bernard Elevitch 
Boston University 


Albert P. Fell 
Queen’s University 


' Lenn E. Goodman 
University of Hawaii 


Fred Hagen 
The University of Utah — 


Charles Hanly 
The University of Toronto 


Clyde L. Hardin 
Syracuse University 


Lawrence Haworth 
University of Waterloo ` 


` January 1996 


January 1996 


August 1995 


June 1995 


May 1995 


August 1995 


August 1995 


June 1995. 


September 1995 


June 1995 


May 1995 


August 1995 
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Peter Hess : 
. The University of Toronto 


Joel H. Kidder 
Syracuse University 


Erazim Kohak 
Boston University 


Richard Lineback 


Bowling Green State University 


C. Donald MacNiven 
York University 


Maurice Natanson 
Yale University 


Douglas Odegard 
The University of Guelph 


Donald W. Sherburne 
Vanderbilt University 


Charles M. Sherover 
Hunter College 


John Slater 


The University of Toronto - 


Howard Sobel 
The University of Toronto 


John Stevenson i 
The University of Toronto 


John Stewart 
The University of British 
Columbia 


Joyce Trebilcot 
Washington University 


K. N. Upadhyaya 
University of Hawaii 


Walter Watson 


The State University of New York © 


at Stony Brook 


PROFESSORS RETIRING 


June 1995 
May 1995 
August 1995 
June 1995 
June 1995 
June 1995 
September 1995 
June 1995 
Desenhe 1994 
June 1995 
June 1995 
June 1995 


June 1995 


July 1995 


. December 1994 


January 1995 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Association for the Advancement of Philosophy and Psychiatry 
(AAPP) is requesting submission of abstracts for papers to be presented at 
the 1996 Annual Meeting, May 4 and 5, 1996, in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association Meeting in New York City. (The theme for the 
meeting is “Weakness of Will”. Papers attending to the theme may include 
a variety of foci: experimental, theoretical, historical and case-oriented.) 
Submitted abstracts and their corresponding papers may focus on any area 
of philosophy in psychiatry, but preference will be given to those papers 
that focus on the conference’s theme. Abstracts should be 600 words and 
must be accompanied by the author(s) name, mailing address, and telephone 
number. Please attach a separate cover sheet with the identifying informa- 
tion. This facilitates AAPP’s blind review policy. Abstracts must be submit- 
ted in triplicate to: Jerome Kroll, M.D., Box 393 Mayo, University of Minne- 
sota Medical School, Minneapolis, MN 55455. Tel. 612-626-5574, fax. 612- 

626-5591, e-mail Kroll001@maroon.tc.umn.edu. Submissions must be post- 

marked by November 30, 1995 to be considered. Incomplete and/or late 
submissions will be returned to sender. Abstracts will be refereed by mem- 
bers of the AAPP Executive Council and their designees, and acceptances 
will be mailed no later than January 31, 1996. Authors with accepted ab- 
stracts will read the corresponding papers at the 1996 Annual Meeting. Ac- 
cepted papers should be of length to present within a strict 30-minute time 
limit. For questions or further information, contact: Linda Muncy, AAPP, 
Department of Psychiatry, The University of Texas Southwestern Medical 
Center at Dallas, 5323 Harry Hines Boulevard, Dallas, TX 75235-9070; Tel. 
(214) 648-3390, fax. (214) 648-7980, e-mail Imuncy@mednet.swmed.edu. 


The Council of the Association for Symbolic Logic has established a 
new journal, The Bulletin of Symbolic Logic. The goal of the Association 
is to produce a journal that will present articles in all areas of Logic and its 
applications, including philosphy, computer science, and linguistics, and that 
will be both accessible and of interest to as wide an audience as possible. 
The Bulletin will be published four times a year beginning in 1995. It will 
be distributed with The Journal of Symbolic Logic to all members of the 
Association and will be included in all library subscriptions to the Journal. 
The Bulletin expects to publish one or two surveys or expository articles 
(of about 30 pages) in each issue and five or six communications of 10 pages 
each. The Association has recruited a distinguished Editorial Board for the 
Bulletin. Survey and expository papers should be submitted to Andreas R. 
Blass, Department of Mathematics, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan 48109. Communications can be submitted to any of the other editors: 
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Alexander Kechris, Department of Mathematics, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena, California 91125; Daniel Lascar, UFR de Mathematique, 
Université Paris VII, 2 pl. Jussieu Tour 45-55, 75251 Paris Cedex 05, France; 
Charles D. Parsons, Department of Philosophy, Emerson Hall, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138; Andrew M. Pitts, University of 
Cambridge Computer Laboratory, New Museum Site, Pembroke Street, Carh- 
bridge CB2 3QG, England; Richard A. Shore (Managing Editor), Department 
of Mathematics, White Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 14853. 


The Ayn Rand Society will hold its next meeting, in conjunction with 
the APA Eastern Division meetings, on the topic of ‘“Recasting Business 
Ethics: The Moral Foundations of Business” on December 29, 1995 from 9- 
11 A.M. Stephen Hicks (Rockford College) will read a paper; Jan Narveson 
(University of Waterloo) will comment; Lester Hunt (University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison) will chair. 


The Spanish philosophical journal Teorema is resuming its publication, 
interrupted during the last ten years. A major aim of Teorema is to provide 
a forum for original academic papers in philosophy of language, philosophi- 
cal logic, philosophy of mind, philosophy and history of science, and other 
related subjects. Teorema is scheduled to appear three times a year and it 
will publish articles, discussion notes, critical notices, and book réviews 
both in Spanish and English. The editors encourage the submission of pa- 
pers which will be refereed by experts in the relevant fields. The first issue 
of the journal in this new period—due to appear in October 1996—will 
be dedicated to Descartes and the philosophy of mind. The deadline for 
submissions is February 1, 1996. Papers on others subjects are welcome 
any time. For further information, contact: Professor Dr. Luis M. Valdés- 
Villanueva, Universidad de Murcia, Facultad de Filosofia, E-30071 Murcia, 
Spain. Fax. 34—(6)8-364115; e-mail. valdes@fcu.um.es. 


The Department of Philosophy at the University of Notre Dame will 
host an interdisciplinary conference on religion and contemporary liberal- 
ism. Participants include Martha Nussbaum, Jean Bethke Elshtain, Nicholas 
Wolterstorff, Robert Audi, David Hollenbach, John Coleman, Sanford Levin- 
son, Jorge Garcia, and Philip Quinn. The conference will be held February 
23 and 24, 1996. For further information, contact: Religion and Liberalism 
Conference, Center for Continuing Education, University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 46556. 


The Journal of the Philosophy of Education, the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion Society of Great Britain, and Blackwell Publishers invite submissions 
for an Essay Prize. Entries are welcome both from members of the Philoso- 
phy of Education Society of Great Britain and from nonmembers. They 
must consist of original work not previously published. Essays should be 
no longer than 6,000 words, typed in double spacing, and conforming to the 
usual sytlistic conventions. All entries will be regarded as submissions for 
publication in the Journal of Philosophy of Education and both winning 
and nonwinning entries judged to be of sufficient quality will be published. 
The topic for the competition is “The Child, the Family and the State.” Con- 
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tributions should offer a philosophical treatment of broad educational inter- 
est on any issue within this theme. The final date for submission is May 1, 
1996. All submissions should be headed “The Child, the Family and the 
State” Prize Essay Competition, with the author’s name and address given 
in a covering letter, but not on the essay itself, sent to: The Editor, Richard 
Smith, Journal of Philosophy of Education, School of Education, University 
of Durham, DH1 ITA, UK. 


The American Society for Eighteenth-Centurt Studies announces the 
eighteenth annual Louis Gottschalk Prize for an outstanding historical or 
critical study on the eighteenth century. All scholarly books, including com- 
mentaries, critical studies, biographies, and critical editions, written in any 
modern language, are eligible. Books that are primarily translations are not 
eligible. To be eligible for this year’s competition, a book must have a 
copyright date between November 1, 1994 and October 31, 1995; the author 
must be a member of the Society at the time the award is made; submissions 
must be made by the publisher, and five copies must be received by Novem- 
ber 15, 1995. The Gottschalk Prize for 1995-96 will be $1,000. Submissions 
and inquiries should be sent to: ASECS, Gottschalk Prize Committee, Com- 
puter Center 108, Utah State University, Logan, Utah 84322-3730. Tel. and 
fax. (801) 797-4065. ` 


The Center for Philosophy of Religion at the University of Notre Dame 
announces four fellowships for the 1996-97 academic year. Two Postdoc- 
toral Fellowships each provide a stipend of $30,000 (teaching one course 
each semester; otherwise $25,000) and are offered to those whose tenure at 
the Center would allow them to grow and make progress in philosophy of 
religion and theistic philosophy, subsequently disseminating and expanding 
such work through their own teaching and writing. One Extraordinary 
Fellowship provides a $30,000 stipend to a scholar who might not qualify 
for the fellowship described above, but who would benefit from a year at 
the Center—for example, foreign scholars or those outside the field of phi- 
losophy, such as theologians who want to enrich their understanding of 
philosophy of religion and theistic philosophy, humanists from other fields 
who could benefit by a deeper grasp of the sort of philosophy practiced at 
the Center, and scholars interested in a theistic approach to psychology, 
sociology, economics, and other subjects. Finally, one Visiting Graduate 
Fellowship provides a $9,000 stipend to a philosophy graduate student at 
another institution who is working on a dissertation in philosophy of religion 
or Christian philosophy and would profit from spending a year at the Center. 
Postdoctoral Fellows will ordinarily have opportunity to teach one class 
each semester. They will have access to many of the University’s facilities 
(for example, library and gymnasium), to the activities of the Philosophy 
Department (some seven of whom take philosophy of religion as their pri- 
mary area of interest), and to the special activities of the Center (for exam- 
ple, its weekly colloquia). Those with sabbatical support are welcome to 
apply. Applicants should see that the Center receives each of the following: 
(1) A complete curriculum vitae (or transcript, for the visiting graduate 
student applicants), which should include a list of publications and names 
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of three people you will ask to send letters of recommendation on your 
behalf. (2) Three letters of recommendation. (3) A statement of no more 
than three pages (double-spaced) describing the Fellowship for which you 
are applying and the. project on which you would like yo worl while at the 
- Center. (4) One published or unpublished paper. All material should be 
sent to: Alvin Plantinga, Director, Center for Philosophy of Religion, 330 
Decio Hall, P.O. Box 1068, Notre Dame, Indiana 46556. The deadline for 
Extraordinary Fellowship applications for 1996-97 is December 1, 1995; for 
all other Fellowships, April 1, 1996. 


IN MEMORIAM 


JOSEPH (INNOCENT) M. BOCHENSKI, O.P. 
1902-1995 


J. M. (or I. M.) Bochenski, professor emeritus of Contemporary Philoso- 
phy at the University of Fribourg, Switzerland died in Fribourg on February 
8, 1995. He was a pioneer of the renewal of the history of logic, author of 
widely read books on contemporary philosophy, the master of an entire 
generation of researchers analyzing the philosophy of Soviet communism, 
and a highly appreciated teacher who was invited to leading American uni- 
versities. 

Bochenski was born in 1902 into a typical family of Polish nobility. 
After taking part as a volunteer in the 1920 military campaign against the 
Bolshevists, he studied law and economics in Lvov and Poznan. At that 
time he became an agnostic and a Kantian. But in 1926 he changed his life 
and soon entered the Dominican order. He was sent to Fribourg to study 
for the Ph.D. in Thomistic philosophy, and to Rome to earn a doctorate in 
theology. 

It was the time when Polish analytic philosophy was flourishing, and 
around 1936, inspired by Jan Lukasiewicz, Bochenski and his friends of the 
so-called Cracow Circle (J. F. Drewnowski, J. Salamucha, B. Sobocinski et 
al.) dreamed of a renewal of Catholic theology. Unfortunately most Tho- 
mists considered the new logic to be a positivistic deviation, and Bochenski, 
who had become professor of logic at the Dominican university in Rome, 
was warned that if he did not want to loose his job, he should stay away 
from systematic concerns and focus his research on the history of logic. He 
subsequently became an authority in that field, his many contributions to it 
culminating in A History of Formal Logic (1961). 

During the Second World War Bochenski joined the Polish army in 
exile as a chaplain and officer, and he was present at the battle of Monte 
Cassino. In 1945 he was offered a chair at the University of Fribourg, not 
in logic, however, but in contemporary philosophy. With characteristic en- 
ergy he concentrated on this new field by writing a masterly, clear, and 
concise book, Contemporary European Philosophy (German original 1947) 
that became translated into nine languages. He included Soviet Marxism- 
Leninism in his panorama, a philosophical movement that hitherto had been 
. completely absent from Western discussions, and in 1958 he founded an 
Institute of East European Studies and started a book series and a scientific 
journal on Soviet thought. Bochenski was politically opposed to commu- 
nism, and in 1956 he wrote the Gutachten which was instrumental in the 
banning of the German Communist Party as anticonstitutional. Much to his 
credit, his presentation of the doctrines was fair and accurate, and he even 
had much sympathy for the Russian logicians who like himself had to strug- 
gle against ideological sanctions interferring with their work. 
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By 1948 Bochenski had been elected to the Comité Directeur of the 
International Federation of Philosophical Societies and in the same year he 
founded the World Union of Catholic Philosophical Societies. From 1955 
onward he was frequently invited to the United States, by both Catholic and 
non-Catholic institutions. The University of Notre Dame sought his advice 
on how to modernize its philosophy department, and he enjoyed the debates 
with leading logicians and analytic philosophers, such’ as Carnap, Church, 
Curry, N. Goodman, Quine, and Tarski. New York University invited him to 
teach a lecture series entitled The Logic of Religion (published 1965). These 
engagements enabled him also to finance the realization of a personal 
dream: at the age of 68, he obtained his pilot license. 

In Fribourg Bochenski served terms as Dean and Rector of the Univer- 
sity, and after his retirement in 1973 he was a frequent guest at the Univer- 
sity of Salzburg. He was awarded honory doctorates from the Universities 
of Notre Dame, Buenos Aires, Milano (Sacre Cuore), Warsaw (ATK), Cra- 
cow, and he was made a member of the Polish Academy of Sciences.'— 
- Guido Küng, Université de Fribourg Suisse 


1 There is a lively autobiographical presentation of Bochenski’s life in 
J. J. Pongratz, ed., Philosophie in Selbsidarstellungen, vol. 1, (Hamburg: 
Meiner 1975), 11~36 and in E. Walther-Klaus, ed., Logisches Philosophieren 
(Festschrift für Albert Menne), (Hildesheim: Olms 1983), 1-16. Cf. also J. J. 
O'Rourke et al., eds., Contemporary Marxism: Essays in Honor of J. M. 
Bochenski, (Dordrecht: Reidel 1984). The most recent bibliographies are to 
be found in J. M. Bochenski, Autorität, Freiheit, Glaube, (München: Philo- 
sophia 1988) and in E. Morscher and O. Neumaier, Joseph Maria Bochenskis 
Leben und Werk, Forschungsberichte und Mitteilungen Heft 12, (Salzburg: 
Forschungsinstitut Philosophie/Technik/Wissenschaft 1990). 


HOW IS METAPHYSICS AS A SCIENCE POSSIBLE? 
KANT ON THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND MATHEMATICAL METHOD 


WILLEM R. DE JONG 


I 


Marnsa AS A SCIENCE AND THE ANALYTIC-SYNTHETIC DISTINCTION. 
In his important study on Kant and the exact sciences, Michael Fried- 
man argues rather convincingly that “much of Kant’s philosophical 
development can be understood, . . . as a continuous attempt to 
construct .. . a genuine metaphysical foundation for Newtonian 
natural philosophy.”’ Kant started his philosophical career as an ad- 
herent of what used loosely to be called Leibnizian-Wolffian meta- 
physics; but he became increasingly more skeptical of the possibility 
of reconciling this metaphysics with the exact sciences of his day. It 
was largely this conflict-ridden confrontation that brought Kant in the 
end to a radical break with Leibnizian-Wolffian metaphysics. The 
critical Kant is out to find a better successor for this dogmatic— 
because uncritical—metaphysics. Not last among Kant’s concerns 
in these matters is the status of metaphysics as a theoretical science. 
For he realises that the very nature of this discipline presents a 
thinker with substantial problems; a great deal of preliminary work 
will have to be done before a metaphysics can appear that satisfies 
all the demands of a real science. The Kritik der reinen Vernunft 
should be viewed and understood in this context: 


[The] attempt to alter the procedure which has hitherto prevailed in 
metaphysics, by completely revolutionising it in accordance with the 





Correspondence: Department of Philosophy, Vrije Universiteit, De 
Boelelaan 1105, 1081 HV Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 

"CE. Michael Friedman, Kant and the Exact Sciences (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1992), 4. See also Gerd Buchdahl, Metaphysics and 
the Philosophy of Science. The Classical Origins: Descartes to Kant (Ox- 
ford: Blackwell, 1969). 
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example set by the geometers and physicists, forms indeed the main 
purpose of this critique of pure speculative reason. It is a treatise on 
the method, not a system of the science itself. But at the same time it 
marks out the whole plan of the science, both as regards its limits and 
as regards its entire internal structure.” 


In other words, the first Kritik is at least partly a work on the meth- 
odology (or logic) of metaphysics.’ Kant claims to have opened the 
way with this study for ‘ ‘any future metaphysics that will be able to 
present itself as a science,” as the subtitle of the Prolegomena has it. 

Where the possibility of metaphysics as a science is concerned, 
Kant assigns the exact sciences the function of an exemplar; for these 
disciplines have long been well established on “the secure path of a 
science.” Accordingly, in the Prolegomena Kant explicitly addresses 
the question “How is metaphysics possible as a science?” by way of 
the questions “How is pure mathematics possible?” and “How is pure 
natural science possible?” Moreover, all these questions arise di- 
rectly out of the main transcendental question: “How are synthetic 
judgments a priori possible?” The deplorable situation of the meta- 
physics of the day would have been entirely attributable to misap- 
praisal of this central transcendental question.® 

Yet from the Kritik a different picture arises that at first glance 
does not seem to rhyme with the exemplary image of the exact sci- 
ences, in particular mathematics. For in the last part of this work, 
which deals with the transcendental doctrine of method, Kant pres- 
ents an extensive comparison of the method of mathematics with 
that of philosophy or, as the case would have it, metaphysics. The 
result of this comparison is somewhat surprising, however. For there 





2 Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason (hereafter, ‘CPR’) Bxxii, 
trans. Norman Kemp Smith (London: MacMillan, 1978). 

3 Cf. Giorgio Tonelli, “Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason within the Tradi- 
tion of Modern Logic,” in Akten des 4. Internationalen Kant-Kongresses 
1974 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1975), 3:186-91. 

4 CPR, Bvii. 

6 Immanuel Kant, Prolegomena to any Future Jaahas that will be 
able to present itself as a Science, 4:280, trans. Peter G. Lucas (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1971); cf. ‘CPR, B19-24. Except for the Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason, all references to the translated works of Kant cited in 
this paper make use of the volume and page number(s) found in the transla- 
tions which refer to the volume and page(s) of the well-known Akademie 
Text-Ausgabe of Kants Gesammelte Schriften. 

5 CPR, B19; cf. Kant, Prolegomena, 4:270. 
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Kant arrives at the conclusion 


that mathematics and philosophy, ... , are none the less so com- 
pletely different, that the procedure of the one can never be imitated 
by the other.’ 


The philosopher should take precisely no notice of the method of the 
mathematician as an example. Use of the mathematical method in 
the field of metaphysics would only result in “houses of cards.” 

E. W. Beth once noted that the chapter from the Kritik in which 
Kant contrasts the method of mathematics with that of philosophy 
contains a number of passages that are strongly reminiscent of the 
pre-critical Untersuchung tiber die Deutlichkeit der Grundsdtze der 
natürlichen Theologie und der Moral; this little work first appeared 
in 1764, but it was written a year earlier. Beth goes so far as to argue 
that Kant’s theory of science “as set forth in his [first Kritik], cannot 
be fully understood without reference to his earlier writings, espe- 
cially to his paper [Uber die Deutlichkeit]”,; he believes moreover 
that the similarities he has signalized are closely connected with the 
analytic-synthetic distinction.2 By no means incorrectly so, as it 
would appear. For Kant himself says (in 1765) that in Uber die Deut- 
lichkeit he wanted to show that metaphysics 


has, in spite of the great efforts of scholars, remained imperfect and 
uncertain because the method peculiar to it has been misunderstood. 
Its method is not synthetic, as is that of mathematics, but analytic.® 


The question accordingly arises concerning Kant’s precise view of 
the genuine method of metaphysics in relation to that of the exact 
sciences. The exemplariness of mathematics obviously does not ex- 
tend to its method. From the preceding it is likewise clear that this 
question can be meaningfully considered in the broader light of 
Kant’s concept of scientific rationality and the way in which he re- 
lates this concept to the analytic-synthetic distinction. 





T CPR, A727/B755. 

8 Cf. Evert W. Beth, The Foundations of Mathematics. A Study in the 
Philosophy of Science (Amsterdam: North-Holland, 1965), 41. See also E. 
W. Beth, “Kants Einteilung der Urteile in analytische und synthetische,” Al- 
gemeen Nederlands Tijdschrift voor Wijsbegeerte en Psychologie, 46 (1953- 
4): 253-64; esp. 255-6. 

°? Immanuel Kant, Theoretical Philosophy, 1755—1770, trans. and ed. 
David Walford and Rolf Meerbote (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1992) 2:308; cf. 2:276-83. 
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In this article I want to approach this theme of the methodology 
and theory of science more or less in the manner of the history 
of ideas. 

To start with it is desirable however to hold up somewhat more 
precisely against the light Kant’s use of the word-pair “analytic-syn- 
thetic.” This terminological contradistinction and related terms are 
used by Kant most frequently in the first Kritik and in the Prolego- 
mena. However, the precritical Kant seems to have used them only 
sparingly. As is known, the critical Kant was the first to apply “ana- 
lytic-synthetic” to judgments. He thereby not only gave this distinc- 
tion a new application but also changed the prevalent meaning and 
substance of these terms.’° Martin formulates the plausible hypothe- 
sis that Kant’s limited use of this distinction before 1781 suggests 
that he still used these terms during these years more or less in their 
traditional sense.!! We have already seen that in Uber die Deutlich- 
keit Kant applied the distinction “analytic-synthetic” to method. This 
application needs to be marked off precisely from the later applica- 
tion of this distinction to judgments. 

In preparation I have to say also something more about the pre- 
critical Kant of the years 1762-3. In those years Kant produced in 
rapid succession four writings which, although they seem at first 
glance to deal with rather divergent subjects, are in fact strongly 
interconnected.” The first is Der einzig mögliche Beweisgrund zu 
einer Demonstration des Daseins Gottes (1762). His second writing 
bears the title Die falsche Spitzfindigkeit der vier syllogistische Fig- 
uren. This short treatise is of importance here especially because it 
concludes with a more general appraisal of the connection between 
concepts, judgments, and syllogisms. Third we have the already men- 
tioned Uber die Deutlichkeit. Finally, there appeared also in 1763 
a fourth work, Versuch, den Begriff der negativen Grössen in die 
Weltweisheit einzufiihren. In this writing Kant argues that metaphys- 





10 Cf Kant, Prolegomena, 4:276n. 

1 Cf. Gottfried Martin, Immanuel Kant. Ontologie und Wissenschafts- 
theorie (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1969), 248. 

12 Cf. Deiter Henrich, “Kants Denken 1762/3. Uber den Ursprung der 
Unterscheidung analytischer und synthetischer Urteile,” in Studien zu 
Kants philosophischer Entwicklung, ed. Heinz Heimsoeth (Hildesheim: 
Olms, 1967), 9-38; see esp. 11, 31-2. See also Erich Adickes, Kant-Studien 
(Kiel: Verlag von Lipsius and Tischer, 1895): 69; G. Tonelli, “Die Umwälzung 
von 1769 bei Kant” Kant-Studien, 54 (1983): 369-75; cf. 369-70. 
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ics “seeks to discover the nature of space and establish the ultimate 
principles, in terms of which its possibility can be understood”; it 
ought therefore to provide a fundamental account of the results of 
mathematics and dynamics as well. Kant states here also that the 
relation of cause and effect cannot be reduced to the (logical) prin- 
cipium identitatis. This insight compels him to introduce a distinc- 
tion between logical ground and real ground (Realgrund): 


. the real ground i is never a logical ground, and the rain is not pos- 
ited by the wind in virtue of the rule of identity." 


The need to separate these two kinds of ground from each other 
marks according to Henrich the beginning of a crisis in Kant’s 
thought that ultimately will only be resolved with the introduction of 
a distinction between analytic and synthetic judgments.” 

Der Begriff der negativen Grössen deals with the metaphysical 
grounding of the exact sciences, and Der einzig mögliche Beweis- 
grund too is devoted to a theme that traditionally was always as- — 
signed to metaphysics. The prize question for the year 1763 at the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin was seized upon by Kant to 
reflect in a more general sense on the status and the correct method 
of metaphysics. Uber die Deutlichkeit was the submission with 
which Kant won second prize. The writing constituted Kant’s answer 
to the question posed, that is, whether the certainty and proofs of 
metaphysics are distinguishable in any way from those of mathemat- 
ics; c.q. geometry.’© At the time, this theme marked off a troublesome 
subject that gave rise to a good deal of disputation.” As is known, 
someone .like Descartes argued powerfully for the use of mathe- 
matical method in philosophy. Spinoza’s Ethica ordine geome- 
trico demonstrata reflects the same opinion. Similarly, Wolff states 
explicitly that. the method of philosophy is the same as that of 





Kant, Theoretical Philosophy, 1755-1770, 2:168. 
2:203. 

18 Henrich, “Kants Denken 1762/3,” 12. 

16 Theoretical Theology, 2:493. 
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mathematics.'® In his Uber die Deutlichkeit Kant rejects precisely 
this identification. 

In section II, I introduce the distinction between the analytic 
method and the synthetic method as it was generally accepted in the 
philosophy of the time. I also discuss the concept of scientific ratio- 
nality, the so-called Aristotelian model of science, which Kant stands 
on when speaking of the exact sciences and metaphysics. Section 
IU is devoted to Kant’s view of the relation between mathematics and 
philosophy (metaphysics) and the way in which he plays their natures 

. and domains off against each other in Uber die Deutlichkeit. In sec- 
tions IV through VI, I work out more fully a number of themes that 
appear in the precritical Kant of the years 1762-3. In sections VII and 
VIH, I return to the critical Kant. 


I 


Analytic versus synthetic method and the Aristotelian model of 
science. In the preface to his so-called Deutsche Logik Wolff reports 
that in this work he has profited greatly from Leibniz’ Meditationes 
de cognitione, veritate et ideis (1684). In this treatise of just a few 
pages Leibniz would have made an unusually clear and fundamental 
contribution to the theory of knowledge. In the conclusion, while 
speaking about the method of geometry, Leibniz refers with great 
approval to the ideas of Pascal “in his famous dissertation on the 
geometrical spirit, a fragment of which is preserved in the outstand- 
ing book of the celebrated Antoine Arnauld on the Art of Thinking”? 
This so-called logic of Port-Royal of 1662 enjoyed an immense popu- 
larity deep into the eighteenth century. In the fourth section of this 
logic, that on method, the distinction between the analytic and the 





18 Cf Christian Wolff, Philosophia rationalis sive Logica, §139, ed. 
Jean Ecole, vol. 1 (Hildesheim: Olms, 1983). Cf. H. W. Arndt, Methodo scien- 
tifica pertractatum. Mos geometricus und Kalkiilbegriff in der philosoph- 
ischen Theorienbildung des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts (Berlin: De Gruyter, 
1971), 125-39. i 

19 G. W. Leibniz, “Meditations on Knowledge, Truth, and Ideas,” in Phil- 
osophical Papers and Letters, ed. and trans. Leroy E. Loemker (Dordrecht: 
Reidel, 1976), pp. 291-5; cf 294. The reference to Pascal is to his “De l'esprit 
géometrique.” Cf. Blaise Pascal, Oeuvres Complètes, ed. Louis Lafuma 
(Paris: Editiones du Seuil, 1963), 348-59. 
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synthetic method is elucidated with the help of a metaphor which 
was often used for this purpose in the philosophy of the day.” In 
this picture, analysis is represented as the climbing of a mountain 
along a path that rises from the valley below, while synthesis would 
correspond to the descent along the route down. In Kant’s words: 
“Analysis proceeds ascendendo, but synthesis proceeds descen- 
dendo.”*! Sometimes a comparison is also made with the way from 
Athens to Thebes and back or with Ariadne’s thread which enabled 
Theseus to leave the labyrinth by the same way in which he had 
entered it. It is clear that this metaphor is based on the etymology 
of the word “method”—method as the way along which . . . But 
the meaning of this metaphor extends beyond that: analysis and syn- 
thesis follow the same route, albeit in opposite directions. 

Corresponding to this difference in direction, the opposition be- 
tween analytic method and synthetic method is characterized in more 
than one way. To start with, analysis is presented as a movement 
from effects to their causes, while synthesis would go from causes 
to their effects and consequences. Secondly, the opposition analysis- 
synthesis is also connected with the relation of a whole to its parts 
in the sense that by means of analysis, or resolution, a whole is laid 
out in its parts, while via synthesis or composition a whole is con- 
structed from parts. And in the third place the analytic method goes 
from the many, the individual, or the more particular to the one, the 
general, or the more universal, while the synthetic method would 
manifest just the opposite direction. 

The three characteristics mentioned are conspicuously present 
in the Port-Royal logic. They are virtually always present where there 
is mention of the distinction between analytic and synthetic method. 
Kant forms no exception. According to the Logik, for example, 


analytic is opposed to synthetic method. The former begins with the 
conditioned and grounded and proceeds to principles [a principiatis 





2 Christian Wolff, Verniinftige Gedanken von den Kräften des men- 
slichen Verstandes und ihrem richtigen Gebrauche in Erkenntnis der Wah- 
rheit, ed. Hans W. Arndt (Hildesheim: Olms, 1978) 109; also cf. 63. Antoine 
Arnauld and Pierre Nicole, La Logique ou l'Art de Penser contenant, outre 
les règles communes, plusieurs observations nouvelles, propres à former le 
jugement, ed. Pierre Clair and Francois Girbal (Paris: P.U.F., 1993), 305. 

-21 Immanuel Kant, Lectures on Logic, 24:110 trans. and ed. J. Michael 
Young (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992). 
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ad principia], while the latter goes from principles to consequences or 
from the simple to the composite.” 


The synthetic method proceeds from the principles, the first grounds 
of a science, to the consequences which can be inferred from these, 
while the analytic method takes the opposite direction. A more 
precise identification of the difference between the analytic and the 
synthetic method requires more insight, however, into the underlying 
concept of science implicit in this representation of matters. 

Every discussion of correct scientific method is conducted under 
the aegis of one or another idea of science. In the eyes of Kant 
and his contemporaries (rational) science is primarily a matter of 
explaining from first grounds, from principles. Yet what precisely. 
does this view of scientific rationality as “cognitio ex principiis” en- 
tail? Kant himself, alluding to Wolff, observes in the foreword to the 
Kritik: 


In the execution of the plan prescribed by the critique, that is, in the 
future system of metaphysics, we have therefore to follow the strict 
method of the celebrated Wolff, the greatest of all the dogmatic philos- 
ophers. He was the first to show by example (and by his example he 
awakened that spirit of thoroughness which is not extinct in Germany) 
how the secure progress of a science is to be attained only through 
orderly establishment of principles, clear [deutliche!] determination of 
concepts, insistence upon strictness of proof, and avoidance of venture- 
some, non-consecutive steps in our inferences.” 


In the nature of the case Kant refers with these remarks to a view of 
science that appears already in Aristotle, namely, in the first book of 
his Analytica Posteriora. A science conforming to this model of 
scientific rationality I shall call summarily an Aristotelian science. It 
is no exaggeration to say that this model of science was dominant in 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century philosophy and science. Not 
only Kant, Wolff, and Leibniz but also, to mention just a few of the 
great names, Descartes, Spinoza, Hobbes, and not least of all Newton, 
view science more or less self-evidently through the lenses of this 
paradigm. 





‘2? Kant, Lectures on Logic, 9:149. 

* See also Leibniz, Philosophical Papers and Letters, 232: “Synthesis 
is achieved when we begin from principles and run through truths in good 
order. . . . Analysis goes back to the principles.” 
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Scholz and in his footsteps Beth have endeavored to characterize 
this view of science in a precise way.” Here I present a strongly 
adapted definition: 


An Aristotelian science is a system S of judgments (propositions, 
statements) and concepts (terms) which satisfies the following 
conditions: 


1. Each judgment and each concept of S refers to a specific set 
of objects or domain of reality. 


2a. There are in S a finite number of so-called fundamental con- 
cepts of S. 


2b. Any other concept occurring in S may be defined in terms 
of these fundamental concepts. 


3a. S contains a finite number of judgments which are called the 
fundamental judgments or fundamental propositions of S. 


3b. All other judgments of S may be proved starting from these 
fundamental propositions. 


4. Any judgment of S must be necessary. 


The fundamental propositions and concepts of an Aristotelian sci- 
ence are commonly referred to as principles.” Fundamental proposi- 
tions are today often identified as axioms. I will refer to condition 
3b as the proof postulate. This postulate guarantees the systematic 
coherence of a science on the level of judgments or propositions. 
Condition 2b, the requirement that concepts ultimately be definable 
in terms of a limited number of fundamental concepts, answers to 
the so-called composition postulate. This postulate guarantees the 
coherence of a science at the level of concepts or terms. 

The total coherence of an Aristotelian science is guaranteed 
in the last analysis by the connection of its concepts and judgments 
to a specific domain of objects. Condition 1 defines the reality 





2 Heinrich Scholz, “Die Axiomatik der Alten,” in Mathesis Universalis. 
Abhandlungen zur Philosophie als strenger Wissenschaft, ed. Hans Hermes 
et al. (Basel and Stuttgart: Schwabe, 1961), 27-44; cf. 29-30. Beth, The Foun- 
dations of Mathematics, 31-2. 

6 Cf. also Kant, Prolegomena, 4:265. 
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postulate, the “ontological” counterpart of the propositional and con- 
ceptual coherence of an Aristotelian science. 

About the fourth condition, the necessity postulate, Scholz cor- 
rectly describes as “the most obscure part” of this concept of sci- 
ence.”” It undertakes to discount that scientific knowledge should be 
apodeictic knowledge. For the moment it is sufficient to notice that 
the necessity postulate implies in any case that scientific knowledge 
is not only true but also that it is certain (epistemological necessity). 
The question (answerable affirmatively) whether the necessity de- 
manded by this postulate does not also make demands at a more 
ontological level I leave largely aside in this article. 

Synthetic method stands for the route of the inference of propo- 
sitions from axioms and the composition of ideas from fundamental 
concepts. Analytic method in contrast manifests the opposite direc- 
tion: that from the individual or more particular to the more general, 
from the whole to the component parts, and from effects or conse- 
quences to causes. In modern jargon, analytic method works not 
“top down” but “bottom up”; it follows the route from complex ideas 
to their (more) elementary components, from propositions to the 
(first) grounds that account for these propositions. 


m 


Philosophy (or metaphysics) and mathematics. When Kant in 
his Über die Deutlichkeit contrasts mathematics and philosophy, he 
points out three important differences between these disciplines. 
These differences are dealt with in three sections with the following 
headings: 


A. Mathematics arrives at all its definitions synthetically, 
whereas philosophy arrives at its definitions analytically. 


B. Mathematics, in its analyses [Auflésungen], proofs, and infer- 
ences, examines the universal under signs in concreto; philos- 
ophy examines the universal by means of signs in abstracto. 





27 Cf. Scholz, “Die Axiomatik der Alten,” 30. 
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C. In mathematics, unanalyzable [unauflisliche] concepts and 
indemonstrable propositions are few in number, whereas in 
philosophy they are innumerable.” 


These differences, which for that matter are closely intercon- 
nected, each have their own place in the Aristotelian model of sci- 
ence. The first point pertains to definitions and thus to the composi- 
tion postulate. The second concerns the proofs to be used and hence 
the proof postulate. Finally, at issue in the third point of difference 
are mainly fundamental propositions and concepts, that is, the princi- 
ples of a science. For the continuation it is important to notice al- 
ready at this juncture that when Kant in the first Kritik deals with 
the difference between the mathematical and the philosophical 
method, he again emphatically brings up precisely these three ele- 
ments from the Aristotelian model of science: 


The exactness [Griindlichkeit] of mathematics rests upon definitions, 
axioms and demonstrations. I shall content myself with showing that 
none of these, in the sense in which they are understood by the mathe- 
matician, can be achieved or imitated by the philosopher.” 


But it is worthwhile to examine these points of difference more 
closely, beginning with the way they are presented in Uber die Deut- 
lichkeit. 

The first point of difference relates to definitions and concepts. 
Kant asserts that a (general) concept can be attained in two ways, 
either by the arbitrary combination of concepts or “by separating 
out that cognition which has been rendered distinct by means of 
analysis.”*° Now Kant believes that geometry, which introduces the 
concept of the trapezium, for example, proceeds in the first way. — 
Mathematical concepts come into existence as the outcome of defi- 
nitions. In contrast, clarification of a concept like time could only 
occur via the second way, that of abstraction, for such a concept 


is always given, albeit confusedly or in an insufficiently determinate - 
fashion. The concept has to be analysed; the characteristic marks 
[Merkmale] which have been separated out and the concept which has 
been given have to be compared with each other in all kinds of 





8 Kant, Theoretical Philosophy, 1755-1770, 2:2'76-9. 
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contexts; and this abstract thought must be rendered complete 
[ausführlich] and determinate.” 


In this case a concept is given, previous to.its definition or exposition. 
Kant thereupon holds that this difference is fundamental to the dis- 
tinction between mathematics and philosophy: 


It is the business of philosophy to analyse concepts which are given in 
a confused fashion, and to render them complete and determinate. The 
business of mathematics, however, is that of combining and comparing 
given concepts of magnitudes, which are clear and certain, with a view 
to establishing what can be inferred from them.” 


It is clear that when Kant connects the distinction between made and 
given concepts with the opposition analytic-synthetic, these last 
terms are linked primarily to the ordering of the concepts of an Aris- 
totelian science. Indeed, “to make a distinct concept is the synthetic 
method, to make a concept distinct is the analytic one.” 

The second point of difference between mathematics and philos- 
ophy concerns the method of proof. In the proofs of mathematics 
the general would be proven on the basis of the concrete: 


In geometry, in order, for example, to discover the properties of all 
circles, one circle is drawn; and in this one circle, instead of drawing 
all the possible lines which could intersect each other within it, two 
lines only are drawn. The relations which hold between these two 
lines are proved; and the universal rule, which governs the relations 
holding between intersecting lines in all circles whatever, is considered 
in these two lines in concreto. 


The proofs of arithmetic would also be marked by an appeal to con- 
creteness; in contrast to geometry, the matter in arithmetic is one 
not of drawn figures but of the way in which numbers are indicated 
by signs. Proofs in arithmetic are attained by manipulating concrete 
signs for numbers according to fixed rules. To calculate that 24 x 
37 = 888 various fixed rules are applied, not to the numbers them- 
selves but to the symbolic signs which represent them. 

Kant is convinced that arithmetic disposes over a lingua charac- 
teristica which, in conformity with Leibniz’s ideal, is accompanied 
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directly by a calculus ratiocinator whereby errors of reasoning can 
be avoided. Proofs in arithmetic, just like proofs in geometry, are 
proofs in concreto capable of conveying human thought easily along 
fixed and certain paths. | 

Philosophy, however, must get along without such an aid; for 
proofs in concreto would be of no use there: 


In this case, neither figures nor visible signs are capable of expressing 
either the thoughts or the relations which hold between them. Nor can 
abstract reflection be replaced by the transposition of signs in accor- 
dance with rules, the representation of the things themselves being 
replaced in this procedure by the clearer and the easier representation 
of the signs. The universal must rather be considered in abstracto.” 


Indeed, the concept of time does not yield to representation with 
pencil and paper any more than the word “time” expresses anything 
about the concept of time. This impossibility is according to Kant 
characteristic for philosophy. 

In the treatise Uber die Deutlichkeit Kant emphasizes this differ- 
ence in the method of proof between mathematics on the one hand 
and philosophy or metaphysics on the other quite forcefully. While 
mathematics in its method of proof can “consider the universal in 
concreto,” which is to say by means of lingual signs or drawn figures, 
this possibility is withheld from philosophy; it can only appeal to “the 
universal in abstracto.” 

Finally, the third point of difference between philosophy and 
mathematics relates to the principles of a science. Euclidean geome- 
try is the traditional example per excellence of an Aristotelian sci- 
ence, and this is no different in Kant. This axiomatic theory features 
a quite restricted number of axioms or fundamental propositions and, 
correlative to that, an equally restricted number of fundamental con- 
cepts. Fundamental concepts Kant speaks of in Uber die Deutlich- 
keit as unanalyzable [wnaufidsliche] concepts, which is to say con- 
cepts that, at least within the discipline in question, need no further 
explanation. Unlike mathematics, philosophy, and metaphysics in 
particular, would contain however a large number of unanalyzable 
concepts, because this discipline is concerned with a tremendous 
range of (given) concepts such as time, space, the beautiful, pleas- 
ure, desire, and so forth. And “concepts which are as diverse in 
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character as this must presumably be based upon different elemen- 
tary concepts.”®° 

About propositions Kant says something of the same sort. The 
indemonstrable propositions of geometry are nothing other than its 
fundamental propositions, its axioms, and of these there are just a 
few. How different is the case in philosophy. It, too, has to do with 
indemonstrable propositions: 


For, no matter what the object may be, those characteristic marks, 
which the understanding initially and immediately perceives in the ob- 
ject, constitute the data for exactly the same number of indemonstrable 
propositions, which then form the foundation on the basis of which 
definitions can then be drawn up.*” 


And the number of such indemonstrable “fundamental” propositions 
in philosophy would be countless. 

Henrich has correctly observed that Kant interpreters hold with 
a high degree of unanimity that what Kant says here about concepts 
runs completely parallel to what he signalizes respecting propositions 
or judgments. In other words, the indemonstrable propositions of 
metaphysics would correspond fully to the fundamental propositions 
of Euclidean geometry. Nevertheless, Henrich argues on good 
grounds that Kant’s notion of matters on this point cannot be correct. 
He speaks of the puzzle of the indemonstrable propositions.” In the 
next section it will become clear that Kant may very well have be- 
come the victim here of the exemplary function of the “mos geomet- 
ricus.” He may even have recognized this later himself. However 
the case may be, otherwise than for the two preceding points of dif- 
ference, a different difference between philosophy and mathematics 
is presented in the first Kritik under the heading “axioms” than is 
dealt with in Uber die Deutlichkeit. 

But to bring this section to a close, I turn to the consequences 
which the pre-critical Kant associates with the observed differences 
between mathematics and philosophy in the area of the method of 
philosophy or metaphysics. 

In Uber die Deutlichkeit Kant charges the metaphysics of his day 
with having failed to recognize the essential difference between the 
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object and the method of mathematics, on the one hand, and of phi- 
losophy, on the other. And he goes on to say, following bishop War- 
burton, that 


nothing has been more damaging to philosophy than mathematics, and 
in particular the imitation of its method in contexts where it cannot 
possibly be employed.” 


What method in that case should this discipline employ? Kant’s an- 
swer to this question is surprisingly simple: the method of empirical 
natural science, in short, the method of Newton, whom Kant so 
greatly admired: 


The true method of metaphysics is basically the same as that intro- 
duced by Newton into natural science and which has been of such 
benefit to it.“ 


I have already signalized that for Newton, too, the Aristotelian model 
of science is the standard. That is not yet to say, however, which 
method he would consider to be correct. In a much cited passage 
from the Opticks (1704) Newton says explicitly in this regard that 


in natural philosophy, the investigation of difficult things by the method 
of analysis, ought ever to precede the method of composition. This 
analysis consists in making experiments and observations, and in draw- 
ing general conclusions from them by induction, and admitting of no 
objections against the conclusions, but such as are taken from experi- 
ments, or other certain truths. 


Newton obviously means that natural science employs a combined 
method of analysis and synthesis. Moreover, use of the analytic 
method ought always to precede use of the synthetic (or composi- 
tive) method. Application of the synthetic method is really only pos- 
sible after the way has been prepared by means of analysis: 


By this way of analysis we may proceed from compounds to ingredi- 
ents, and from motions to the forces producing them; and in general, 
from effects to their causes, and from particular causes to more general 
ones, till the argument ends in the most general. This is the method of 
analysis; and the synthesis consists in assuming the causes discover'd, 
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and establish’d as principles, and by them explaining the phaenomena 
proceeding from them, and proving the explanations:"! 


Kant likewise argues in Uber die Deutlichkeit that metaphysics ought 
to begin with application of the analytic method to given concepts, 
but he does not mean thereby to exclude the synthetic method. Yet ` 


metaphysics has a long way to go yet before it can proceed syntheti- 
‘cally. It will only be when analysis has helped us towards concepts 
which are understood distinctly and in detail that it will be possible for 
synthesis to subsume compound cognitions under the simplest cogni- 
tion, as happens in mathematics. 


In other words, metaphysics ought to use the analytic method first 
and then the synthetic method. Unlike natural science, however, 
-` Metaphysics is not yet far enough in its development to be able to 
apply the synthetic method successfully: for the principles’ of this 
science have not yet been satisfactorily explored... 


IV 


Principles. When following in the footsteps of Pascal, the au- 
thors of the Port-Royal logic formulate their rules for the universal 
method after the example of geometry, demanding that a science 
should be based on fundamental propositions which are immediately 
known, that is, self-evident. Moreover, and related to the: foregoing, 
fundamental terms or concepts should not be ambiguous or obscure 
but as such perfectly clear and well-known.“ Most adherents of the 
mos geometricus demand of an authentic science not only that it be 





4! Isaac Newton, Opticks or a Treatise of the Reflections, Refractions, 
_ Inflections and Colours of Light (New York: Dover, 1979), 404-5. For that 
matter, in this citation the three distinctive characteristics that were intro- 
duced in connection with the opposition analytic-synthetic are indicated ex- 
plicitly. 

* Kant, Theoretical Philosophy, 1755-1770, 2:290. 

* Cf. Tonelli, “Der Streit über die mathematische Methode,” 66. Hen- 
rich believes that this reference to some future use of the synthetic method 
is only pro forma; see Henrich, “Kants Denken 1762/3,” 15n. Incorrectly so, 
I would say, since in the continuation this ideal of a future metaphysics will 
be seen to play an important role in the critical Kant. 

“ Cf. Arnauld and Nicole, La Logique ou l'Art de Penser, 306-8. Cf. 
Pascal, “De l'esprit géometrique,” 349-52. 
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an Aristotelian science but also that the principles of such a science 
be self-evident, which is to say immediately known to be true. Adopt- 
ing a suggestion of Frege’s, I shall refer to this condition as the Eu- 
clidean postulate: 


An Aristotelian science S satisfies the Euclidean postulate iff, 


(a) its fundamental propositions are self-evident, that is, are im- 
mediately known to be true and require no further proof, 
and 


(b) its fundamental concepts are self-evident, that is, are so 
clear and well-known as to require no further explanation. 


‘Although both Beth and Scholz assume that Aristotle would have 
granted the Euclidean postulate in his concept of science, this is in 
reality not the case. For in speaking of the principles of a science 
the Stagirite states that these should be grounds, better known, and 
prior, but 


‘prior’ and ‘better known’ are ambiguous terms, for there is a difference 
between what is prior and better known in the order of being and what 
is prior and better known to man.” 


It is clear that according to Aristotle the principles of a science ought 
to be prior and better known in nature (that is, in the order of being) 
than the propositions which are demonstrated on the basis of these 
principles. All this does not yet mean however that the principles of 
every science are also prior and better known to man. Sense percep- 
tion is a form of knowledge that is prior and better known to man, 
but such knowledge is not prior and better known to nature. In 
short, prior and better known to nature pertains to the ordo essendi 
or natural order, while prior and better known to us concerns the 
ordo cognoscendi. Method in connection with epistemic justification 
has to do primarily with the latter; for scientific knowledge ought 
always to be justified on the basis of knowledge prior and better 
known to man. l i 





4 Aristotle, Analytica Posteriora 71b33-72a1, in The Works of Aristotle, 
vol. 1, ed. W. D. Ross (Oxford University Press, 1963); cf. R. D. McKirahan, 
Principles and Proofs. Aristotle’s Theory of Demonstrative Science 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992), 29-35. 
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An Aristotelian science that satisfies the requirements of the Eu- 
clidean postulate will be called a Euclidean science in the continua- 
tion. The principles of a Euclidean science are not only prior and 
better known to nature but also prior and better known to man. Yet 
Aristotle already argues that this parallelism of ordo essendi and ordo 
cognoscendi does not occur in the case of the natural sciences, for 
example. This methodological insight was exploited in the school of 
Padua in particular and found its way from there to Hobbes and 
Newton, among others. When the latter emphasizes that physics 
should employ the combined methods of analysis and synthesis, this 
is directly connected with the insight that this discipline does not 
constitute a Euclidean science. For the principles of physics need 
first to be discovered and justified through analysis on the basis of 
observations and experiments before proceeding to the method of 
synthesis. . 

The preceding leads me to make two critical remarks about 
Kant’s representation of matters in Uber die Deutlichkeit. 

First, when Kant claims that metaphysics ought to employ not 
the synthetic but the analytic method, he hereby gives less than felici- 
tous expression, it seems to me, to his conviction that metaphysics 
is not a Euclidean science. Geometry and arithmetic are Euclidean 
Sciences; according to Kant, Newtonian physics and metaphysics are 
not. The principles of these sciences do not satisfy the Euclidean 
postulate; they still require (epistemic) justification through analysis. 
Kant’s version of matters is unfortunate, on the one hand, because it 
can hardly be maintained that in the school of Wolff-Leibniz the 
method of mathematics is identified as the synthetic method’; and, 





46 Cf. John H. Randall, The School of Padua and the Emergence of Mod- 
ern Science (Padua: Antenoze, 1961). Thomas Hobbes, Computatio sive 
Logica. Opera Latina, vol. 1 (Aalen: Scientia, 1961), 1-80; esp. chap. 6. It 
was stated above that Newton also views science more or less self-evidently 
through the glasses of the Aristotelian concept of science, but that is by no 
means to imply that Newtonian physics would be a purely Aristotelian sci- 
ence; even less would I say that Newton himself asserts such a thing, al- 
though he sometimes seems to come very close to doing so. Generally 
speaking, with the rise of the empirical natural sciences, the necessity postu- 
late in particular became increasingly vulnerable to attack. 

47 Cf. Giorgio Tonelli, “Analysis and Synthesis in XVIIIth Century Philos- 
ophy Prior to Kant,” Archiv fiir Begriffsgeschichte, 20 (1976), 178-218; cf. 
199. Cf. H-J. Engfer, “Zur Bedeutung Wolffs fiir die Methodendiskussion der 
deutschen Aufklérungs-philosophie: Analytische und synthetische Methode 
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on the other, because also according to. Kant himself the analytic 
method is not the be all and end all of the method of metaphysics.” 
The synthetic method too has its legitimate place in this discipline— 
even if only in some future metaphysics. 

Second, when Kant asserts that mathematics has to do with just 
a limited number of indemonstrable propositions and unanalyzable 
concepts, while in metaphysics, in contrast, there would be countless 
such propositions and concepts, he seems to disregard the distinction 
between ordo essendi and ordo cognoscendi. From Kant’s examples 
it is clear that in the case of mathematics he identifies these indemon- 
strable propositions with the principles of Euclidean geometry which 
are not only prior in nature (that is, fundamental propositions ac- 
cording to the Aristotelian model of science), but also prior and bet- 
ter known to man, which is to say propositions which are epistemi- 
cally basic. Philosophy, particularly metaphysics, would in contrast 
be concerned with a great number of given concepts and, correla- 
tively, with a great number of indemonstrable “fundamental” judg- 
ments.” These concepts and judgments are prior and better known 
to man, to be sure, but they are not prior to nature; in other words 
we have here concepts and propositions which are indeed epistemi- 
cally basic, but not the real fundamental propositions and concepts 
of an Aristotelian science. Hence it would appear to be primarily 
the absence of a clear distinction between ordo essendi and ordo 
cognoscendi that leads Kant to conclude that metaphysics, unlike 
mathematics, is based on a great number of given concepts and fun- 
damental judgments, in the sense of principles prior and better 
known to nature. 

Traditionally, the fundamental propositions and concepts of a 
science were only a part of what were classified as its principles. 
Aristotle already distinguished between principles that are proper to 
a particular science (postulates) and principles that are common to 
more than one science (axioms). This is a distinction within Euclid- 
ean geometry too. Moreover, today this distinction between axioms 
and postulates has become blurred; it is now even common to call 
the domain-bound principles of a science axioms. 


bei Wolff und beim vorkritischen Kant,” in Christian Wolff 1679-1754, ed. 
Werner Schneiders (Hamburg: Meiner, 1983), 48-65; cf. 54. 

48 Cf. Kant, Vorlesungen, 24:779, 783. 

2 Cf. Kant, Theoretical Philosophy, 1755-1770, 2:281-82. 
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Fundamental propositions but also definitions are proper princi- 
ples of a science. In contrast, the principle “Take equals from equals 
and equals remain” applies not only to geometry but also, for exam- 
ple, to arithmetic. As a consequence, such a principle is common or, 
in other words, not domain-specific. The same holds of logical princi- 
ples like those of identity and (non) contradiction; these (regulative) 
logical principles apply to all scientific reasoning; of course, they 
have their place within the proof postulate of an Aristotelian 
science.” l i l 

The distinction between common and proper principles is 
closely akin to a distinction introduced by Kant, with an allusion to 
Crusius, between formal and material principles.®! According to Kant.. 
the principle of identity and the principle of (non) contradiction con- 
stitute “the supreme universal principles, in the formal sense of the 
term, of human reason in its entirety.” Besides these formal and 
logical principles there would, however, also be material principles 
of human reasoning: 


For example: a body is compound is an indemonstrable proposition, 
for the predicate can only be thought as an immediate and primary 
characteristic mark [Merkmal] in the concept of a body. Such material 
principles constitute, as Crusius rightly says, the foundation of human 
reason and the guarantor of its stability. For, as we have mentioned 
above, they provide the stuff of definitions and, even when one is not 
in possession of a definition, the data from which conclusions can be 
reliably drawn." 


To these material principles the same role would be ascribed in meta- 
physics as is ascribed to definitions in mathematics: 


In both sciences, indemonstrable propositions constitute the founda- 
tion on the basis of which conclusions are drawn. But whereas in 
mathematics the definitions are the first indemonstrable concepts of 
the things defined, in metaphysics, the place of these definitions is 
taken by a number of indemonstrable propositions which provide the 
primary data. Their certainty may be just as great as that of the defini- 
tions of geometry. They are responsible for furnishing either the stuff, 





°° Cf. Aristotle, Posterior Analytics 76a3742. Euclid, The Thirteen 
Books of Euclid’s Elements, trans. Thomas L. Heath (New York: Dover, 
1966) 1:117-24. McKirahan, Principles and Proofs, 68-71. 
- _"! Cf. Kant, Theoretical Philosophy, 1755-1770, 2:298-6; Kant, Lectures 
on Logic, 24:278; Kant, Handschriftlicher Nachlass, 16:672. 
** Kant, Theoretical Philosophy, 1755-1770, 2:294. 
53 Thid. 2:295. i 
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from which the definitions are formed, or the foundation, on the basis 
of which reliable conclusions are drawn.™ 


Notice however that this agreement between mathematics and meta- 
physics remains restricted to the epistemic role of these indemonstra- 
ble propositions. In both cases the matter is indeed one of proposi- 
tions prior and better known to man, that is, propositions which are 
epistemically basic (and satisfy the necessity postulate of an Aristote- 
lian science). However—and this unfortunately seems to have es- 
caped Kant himself—it has to be stressed that there is also a real 
difference between these two sorts of material “principles” in con- 
nection with the natural order of an Aristotelian science. Whereas 
the definitions and fundamental propositions of mathematics are 
prior and better known to nature, this is not so in the case of the 
“material principles” of metaphysics. 


V 


Leibniz’s Meditationes de cognitione, veritate et ideis. -Unlike 
mathematics, metaphysics has to do with given concepts. These con- 
cepts are as such confused (verworren) and need to be elucidated 
and accounted for through analysis. In Über die Deutlichkeit Kant 
speaks of such analysis as a process whereby confused cognitions 
are transformed into distinct cognitions.” Such formulations are to 
be found in Kant- in abundance. In the so-called Logik Blomberg 
(1771?) one reads, for example: 


If a concept is made distinct per analysin then it must be given; thus 
we are occupied with making clear and distinct what is confused and 
obscure in this given concept, with developing, with explicating, and 
thus with illuminating it. This includes, for example, each and every 
concept of metaphysics.” 


On the one hand there is the distinction between clear and confused 
ideas, on the other that between distinct and obscure ideas or cogni- 
tions (knowledge). These distinctions were already discussed by 





54 Tbid. 2:295-96. 
55 Cf. ibid. 2:283, 289, 290. . 
56 Kant, Lectures on Logic, 24:131. 
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Descartes. Leibniz for his part worked them out explicitly in his 
Meditationes de cognitione, veritate et ideis. In his own words: 


I should like briefly to explain what I think may be established about 
the different kinds and the criteria of ideas and of knowledge. Knowl- 
edge is either obscure or clear; clear knowledge is either confused or 
distinct; distinct knowledge is either inadequate or adequate, and also 
either symbolic or intuitive.” 


These insights of Leibniz were further developed by Wolff and then 
found a ready reception in German philosophy. I only name here 
Reimarus, Crusius, and Meier. l 

The distinctions clear-obscure (clara-obscura) and distinct-con- 
fused (distincta-confusa) were already discussed by Descartes. Kant 
also explicitly distinguishes these two levels of clarity: 


The first stage . . . is its clarity. A second stage, or a higher degree of 
clarity, is distinctness. This consists in clarity of marks [Merkmale].® 


A clear representation in Kant is a conscious representation, that is, 
a representation of which we are conscious. This rather psychologi- 
cal view was shared by others at the time and is clearly affinitive 
with that of Descartes.” On the second level of clarity, according to 
Kant, logic comes more seriously into play: “It is the business of 
logic to make clear concepts distinct.” This distinctness consists 
in becoming conscious of characteristics, which have to be conceived 
as partial concepts composing the original concept. 

Leibniz brings the distinction between adequate and inadequate 
knowledge (cognitio) into the picture as follows: 


But in composite concepts the single component marks are indeed 
sometimes known clearly but nevertheless confusedly, such as heavi- 
ness, color, aqua fortis, and others which are some of the marks of 
gold. Such knowledge of gold may therefore be distinct, but it is none- 
theless inadequate. But when every ingredient that enters into a dis- 





5 Leibniz, Philosophical Papers and Letters, 291. 

8 Kant, Lectures on Logic, 9:61-62. 

5 Ibid., 9:33: If I am conscious of the representation, it is clear, if I am 
not conscious of it, obscure. Cf. Kant, Theoretical Philosophy, 1755-1770, 
2:290; Kant, Lectures on Logic, 24:341, 409, 729; Kant, Handschriftlichjer 
Nachlass, 16:319-16; Descartes, Principia Philosophiae, Part I, §45. 

© Kant, Lectures on Logic, 9:63; cf. 9:33, 24:119, 840-41. 
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tinct concept is itself known distinctly, or when analysis is carried 
through to the end, knowledge is adequate.°! 


Elsewhere I have argued that these distinctions within the school of 
Leibniz-Wolff have to be interpreted within the framework of an 
analysis notionum in terms of the so-called conjunction-model of 
concepts,” that is, the idea of an analysis of concepts into component 
concepts which arrives finally (at least in principle) at fundamental, 
unanalyzable concepts. Wolff—and in his footsteps Meier and Kant 
among others—accordingly also distinguishes different grades of ad- 
equateness and completeness. This is not the place to deal more 
extensively with this subject. The general idea underlying this repre- 
sentation of matters speaks for itself and can be elucidated by refer- 
ring to the familiar Porphyrian concept-trees. A (clear) concept be- 
comes distinct when it is analyzed according to its species and 
differentia; if those partial concepts are analyzed further, one attains 
knowledge of an ever higher degree of distinctness till the analysis 
stops at elementary concepts. l 

It is clear that Kant embedded the distinction between made 
and given concepts in this Leibnizian-Wolffian theory of knowledge. 
Arbitrarily made concepts are produced through synthesis and are as 
such already distinct or even adequate. In contrast, given concepts 
are confused and have to be made distinct by analysis.® 

Leibniz’s distinction between intuitive and symbolic knowledge 
has also left traces in Über die Deutlichkeit. Leibniz speaks of in- 
tuitive knowledge when we can “think simultaneously of all the 





ĉl Leibniz, Philosophical Papers and Letters, 292. Wolff, Vernünftige 
Gedanken, 130-2. Cf. Winfried Lenders, Die analytische Begriffs- und Ur- 
teilstheorie von G.W. Leibniz und Chr. Wolff (Hildesheim: Olms, 1971), 34- 
6, 101-3. Cf. Kant, Handschriftlicher Nachlass, 16:349n; Kant, Lectures on 
Logic, 24:137-40, 9:62. l 

2? W. R. de Jong, “Kant’s Analytic Judgments and the Traditional Theory 
of Concepts” in Journal of the History of Philosophy 33 (forthcoming). 

® Cf. Kant, Theoretical Philosophy, 1755-1770, 2:394-95; Kant, Lec- 
tures on Logic, 24:132, Kant, Handschriftlicher Nachlass, 16:342. Cf. also 
the typification of the distinction between the synthesis of made concepts 
versus the analysis of given concepts as that between “to make a distinct 
concept” and “to make a concept distinct”; Kant, Lectures on Logic, 9:63, 
24:133. See also Meier, Auszug aus der Vernunftlehre, § 139: The act which 
produces a certain degree of distinctness in our cognition is called the analy- 
sis (Zergliederung) of cognition (“resolutio, analysis, anatomia cogni- 
tionis”); Kant, Handschriftlicher Nachlass, 16:340n. 
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concepts which compose it.” Of distinct primitive concepts we can 
have, so he says, only intuitive knowledge. The most perfect knowl- 
edge is that which is both adequate and intuitive. To this it must 
immediately be added, however, that according to Leibniz most 
knowledge falls far short of this ideal. This is especially so in the 
case of complex concepts, which require a longer analysis: 


We do not intuit the entire nature of the subject matter at once but 
make use of signs instead of things, though we usually omit the expla- 
nation of these signs in any actually present thought for the sake of 
brevity, knowing or believing that we have the power to do it... . 
Such thinking I usually call blind or symbolic, we use it in algebra and 
in arithmetic, and indeed almost everywhere. 


The Leibnizian distinctions adequate-inadequate and nave an 
bolic are linked by Kant in a fairly obscure way to the opposition 
between, on the one hand, the use of signs in concreto that would 
be characteristic of mathematics and, on the other, the use of signs 
in abstracto to which philosophy would (necessarily) restrict itself. 
Insofar as mathematics is concerned, Kant distinguishes further be- 
tween geometry and arithmetic (including algebra). In the case of 
geometry these “signs in concreto” are nothing other than the drawn 
geometrical figures, perceivable by the senses, to which geometers 
refer in their proofs. In the case of arithmetic (including algebra) 
these signs are in contrast the concrete (and sensible) symbolic signs. 
for numbers, operations, relations, ana so forth as used in calcula- 
tions and proofs.® 

I signalized earlier that Kant characterizes the method of arith- 
metic as one that conforms more or less to Leibniz’s ideal of a calcu- 
lus ratiocinator based on a lingua characteristica. Insofar as (sym- 
bolic) signs play a role in philosophy, these are of an entirely 
different character from the signs employed in arithmetic: 


The signs employed in philosophical reflection are never anything other 
than words. And words can neither show in their composition the 
constituent concepts of which the whole idea, indicated by the words, 
consists; nor are they capable of indicating in their combinations the 
relations of the philosophical thoughts to each other.” 





ia Leibniz, Philosophical Papers and Letters, 292. 
Ibid. , 

86 Kant, Theoretical Philosophy, 1755—1770, 2:278. 

67 Thid. 2:278-89. 
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In other words, Kant ascribes to philosophical knowledge a status 
-comparable to what Leibniz would call symbolic and inadequate or 
even confused knowledge.® Geometrical knowledge appears in Kant, 
however, as a form of intuitive adequate knowledge, thanks to the 
possibility of representing mathematical concepts in concreto. ‘Mean- 
while, in keeping with the ideal of the ars characteristica, arithmeti- 
cal knowledge appears to constitute a form of adequate symbolic 
‘knowledge. In general, mathematical knowledge is adequate (and 
even complete) and philosophical knowledge is not. 


VI 


Metaphysics and the predicate-in-subject principle. Leibniz in 
his Meditationes de cognitione, veritate et ideis makes virtually no 
distinction between the category of concepts (idea, notio) and that 
of judgments. In the first Kritik Kant also still refers easily to both 
under the single heading “Erkenntnis” (“cognitio”).° Similarly, Kant 
shifts with remarkable effortlessness from concepts to judgments and . 
vice versa. In the last section of his treatise Die falsche Spitzfindig- 
keit (1762) one finds a brief argument concerning concepts, judg- 
ments, and syllogisms which sheds some light on the reasons why 
the analysis and clarification of concepts in the school of Leibniz- : 
Wolff are invariably so directly and self-evidently connected with 
. judgments : * 


Firstly, then I would say: a distinct concept is only possible by means 
of a judgement, while a complete [vollständig] concept is only possible 
by means of a syllogism. A distinct concept demands, namely, that I 
should clearly recognise something as a characteristic mark of a thing; 
but this is a judgement. In order to have a distinct concept of body, I 
clearly represent to myself impenetrability as a characteristic mark of 
it. This representation, however, is nothing other than the thought: a 
body is impenetrable. The only thing which needs to be remarked 
upon in this connection is the fact that this judgement is not the distinct 
concept itself, but rather the action, by means of which the distinct 
concept is actualised, for the representation of the thing which comes . 
into being after the operation is distinct.” 





68 Cf. ibid. 2:394-95. 

© Cf. CPR, A320/B376-7, 4822/B850. 

7 Kant, Theoretical Philosophy, 1755—1770, 2:58; cf. Kant, Lectures on 
Logic, 24:762. 
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And Kant continues with the observation that 


for this reason one could also call a distinct concept one which is clear, 
in virtue of a judgement, while a complete concept could be called one 
which is distinct in virtue of a syllogism.” 


Making a concept distinct requires judging, while complete concepts 
in some way are based on (affirmative) ratiocination, that is, syllogiz- 
ing in which characteristic marks (or partial concepts) of the given 
concept function as middle terms. 

Against those who hold that reasoning presupposes judgments, 
and that judgments presuppose distinct or even adequate concepts— 
that is, those who attend not so much to the faculties of the under- 
standing but more to the objective products of those cognitive acts— 
Kant argues that the faculty of judging would be the most basic ca- 
pacity of the human understanding; it is mainly this faculty which 
distinguishes man from irrational animals. At last Kant concludes: 


All judgements, which are directly subsumed under the laws of identity 
or contradiction, that is to say, all judgements in the case of which 
identity or contradiction are apprehended immediately, not through an 
intermediate attribute (and consequently not by means of the analysis 
of concepts), are indemonstrable propositions, those in which identity 
or contradiction can be cognised mediately are demonstrable.” 


Given the above, I need hardly argue that the indemonstrable judg- 
ments that are closely connected with the many given concepts 
which, according to Kant in Uber die Deutlichkeit, would form the 
epistemic foundation of philosophy (metaphysics) are nothing other 
than judgments which come immediately under the principles of 
identity or contradiction—that is, judgments which are cognized im- 
mediately as (necessarily) true and need no proof. These truths are 
material principles of metaphysics, comparable to definitions in 
mathematics. 

I restrict my comment here to three brief, somewhat differently 
oriented yet, for all that, closely interconnected observations. 

(1) The judgments that Kant associated with analysis and clari- 
fication are (necessarily) true propositions in the sense of Leibniz’s 
familiar predicate-in-subject principle (predicatum in est subjecto).” 





” Kant, Theoretical Philosophy, 1755-1770, 2:58-59. 

” Kant, Theoretical Philosophy, 1755-1770, 2:60-61; cf. 2:295. 

® Cf. Benson Mates, The Philosophy of Leibniz. Metaphysics and Lan- 
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If we restrict ourselves to the role of this principle at the level of the 
theory of knowledge, then we find here a relatively simple logical 
(strongly intensional) insight according to which the following may 
be stated: 


An affirmative S-P-judgment (proposition) is true iff the predi- 
cate-concept P is contained in the subject-concept S. 


This relation of containment can be made explicit by means of an 
analysis of the subject-concept. By the same token, such a (true) 
proposition constitutes the deposit of a clarification of the concept 
concerned. When Kant in Die falsche Spitzfindigkeit speaks of char- 
acteristics of characteristics, that is, concepts as parts of concepts, 
then I believe he needs to be interpreted in terms of the predicate- 
in-subject principle. This principle is also present in the principle of 
identity (PI) and the principle of (non) contradiction (PNC) and what 
Kant calls the first and universal rule of all affirmative ratiocination: 
nota notae est etiam nota rei ipsius. 

(2) Judgments (S-P-propositions) which are true (necessary) be- 
cause they come (mediately or immediately) under the PI or PNC are 
nothing else than the judgments which are presented by Kant in his 
critical period as constituting the class of analytic judgments (a 
priori). 

(3) In introducing the Aristotelian model of science I made a pre- 
cise distinction between, concepts or terms and their ordering, and 
judgments or propositions and the way these are ordered. Mutatis 
mutandis there is nonetheless little to be found of this demarcation 
in the pre-critical Kant of the years 1762-3. At least, that is so if we 
restrict ourselves to philosophy or metaphysics. Actually, indemon- 
strable propositions (that is, the epistemically “fundamental” judg- 
ments of metaphysics) concern only what is immediately apprehended 
of the “fundamental” metaphysical concepts, which are given con- 
cepts. Subsequently, it turns out that what can be inferred from these 
propositions (in an analytical way) reflects and represents nothing else 
than the structure and ordering of the concepts of this discipline. Such 
a blurring of the conceptual and the propositional ordering (of an Aris- 
totelian science) is normal in the philosophy of that day; it is often 
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connected with a rationalistic theory of knowledge in conjunction with 
the predicate-in-subject principle. 

Thus Kant’s argument in Uber die Deutlichkeit concerning the 
correct method of metaphysics must be understood and compre- 
hended in the light of the Aristotelian model of science. The contrast 
emphasized by Kant between the method of metaphysics and that of 
mathematics is closely connected with the insight that metaphysics, 
unlike mathematics, is an Aristotelian science, to be sure, but not at 
the same time a Euclidean science. In other words, the principles of 
metaphysics need first to be discovered and justified in an analytical 
way before metaphysics, on the basis thus established, can be (syn- 
thetically) constructed and presented as a science according to its 
natural order (ordo essendi). 

Furthermore, the pre-critical Kant of the years 1762-3 goes on to 
connect the judgments of metaphysics with the analytical clarifica- 
tion of concepts which are given and not made. In other words, 
metaphysical judgments appear within the framework of, and insofar 
as cognitive acts are concerned may even be constitutive for, an anal- 
ysis notionum, which in its turn is intrinsically connected with the 
ordering of metaphysical concepts according to the Aristotelian 
model of science. Moreover, this conceptual ordering answers to the 
predicate-in-subject principle. 

At the same time, it must be observed that Kant in those years 
already begins to encounter the limits of the predicate-in-subject prin- 
ciple. These limits are beginning to manifest themselves already in 
Der einzig mögliche Beweisgrund, where Kant states that existence 
is not a predicate and distinguishes between logical and real possibil- 
ity. Logical possibility is presented here as intrinsically connected 
with the PNC and the predicate-in-subject principle. Kant argues di- 
rectly that from the logical possibility of God or of the concept of 
God, respectively, God’s existence cannot be proven. To be sure, he 
considers a rational proof for the existence of God to be possible; 
but he does make it quite clear that such a proof would exceed the 
framework and scope of the predicate-in-subject principle. The intro- 
duction of the distinction between “logical ground” and “real ground” 
in Der Begriff der negativen Grössen rests on such considerations 
regarding the notion of causality. The at-first-glance-obscure passage 
at the conclusion of this treatise, which Adickes calls a true crux 
interpretatorum, can as I see it only be understood as a signalizing 
of the impossibility of comprehending rationally the relation between 
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cause and effect on the basis of the predicate-in-subject principle 
alone. Kant declares namely that reflection on our knowledge con- 
cerning judgments of causality has led him to conclude that 


the relation of a real ground to something, which is either posited or 
cancelled by it, cannot be expressed by a judgement; it can only be 
expressed by a concept. That concept can probably be reduced by 
means of analysis to simple concepts of real grounds, albeit in such a 
fashion that in the end all our cognitions of this relation reduce to 
simple, unanalyzable concepts of real grounds, the relation of which to 
their consequences cannot be rendered distinct at all.” - 


With Adickes and Henrich'I believe that the Kant of the years 1762-3 
is still strongly under the influence of rationalism.” Yet the first 
cracks in the rationalistic edifice based on the predicate-in-subject 
principle are already becoming visible. 


Vil 


Metaphysics versus mathematics according to the critical Kant. 
In the Prolegomena and in the second printing of the Kritik the ques- 
` tion, “How are synthetic judgments a priori possible?” is presented 
in the light of Hume’s critique of the a priori status of judgments of 
causality and, more broadly, metaphysical judgments. Regarded from 
the perspective of the Aristotelian model of science, Kant’s introduc- 
tion of the category of synthetic judgments a priori next to that of 
analytic judgments (a priori) may be seen, on the one hand, as an 
attempt to do justice to the dissatisfaction already discernible in the 
Kant of the years 1762-3 with Leibnizian-Wolffian metaphysics, and, 
on the other, an attempt to escape from the skeptical consequences 
of Hume’s empiricist critique whereby metaphysics seemed to be ren- 
dered impossible as an Aristotelian science. For particularly at issue 
in Hume’s critique is the question whether metaphysics can ever sat- 
isfy the necessity postulate. With the introduction of synthetic judg- 
ments a priori, the critical Kant undertakes to create the necessary 
room for answering this question, while taking account of Hume’s 
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objections, in the affirmative. “Metaphysical knowledge must contain 
nothing but judgements a priori.”” 

The introduction of a division within the class of a priori judg- 
ments likewise makes it possible for the critical Kant (unlike the pre- 
critical Kant of the years' 1762-3) to distinguish in a clear way be- 
tween, on the one hand, the propositional and, on the other, the con- 
ceptual ordering and structure of an Aristotelian science. Consider, 
for example, the manner in which Kant in the Prolegomena applies 
the distinction analytic-synthetic to the judgments of metaphysics: 


Properly metaphysical judgements are without exception synthetic. 
Judgements belonging to metaphysics must be distinguished from 
properly metaphysical judgements. Very many among the former are 
analytic, but they only form the means to metaphysical judgements 
which are the whole aim of this science, and which are always syn- 
thetic. For if a concept, for example, that of substance, belongs to 
metaphysics, judgements which originate in mere analysis of this con- 

- cept also belong necessarily to metaphysics, for example, substance is 
that which only exists as subject, and so forth. By means of several of 
such judgements we try to arrive at the definition of a concept.” 


Looking back at Uber die Deutlichkeit, the critical Kant would in my 
opinion have had to conclude that there he had in mind in the first 
place judgments that are not metaphysical in the strict sense, namely, 
analytic judgments belonging to metaphysics.” 

The critical Kant does appear, however, for the most part, to 
hold fast to the insights respecting the methodology and theory of 
science which assisted him in this pre-critical writing in contrasting 
mathematics with philosophy (or metaphysics, as the case would be). 
In Uber die Deutlichkeit Kant discusses these differences and distinc- 
tions in three successive sections. Here I want to look briefly at the 
way in which these three subjects are taken up again by Kant, 
namely, in the first section of chapter 1 of the second main part of 
the first Kritik, that is, the part on the transcendental doctrine of 
memod, 
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(1) Definitions. Speaking about the difference between mathe- 
matics and philosophy, the critical Kant, too, ascribes an important 
place to the distinction between made and given concepts, with the 
understanding that in the case of mathematics he now no longer 
speaks of arbitrarily made concepts but of (a priori) constructions: 

Philosophical knowledge is the knowledge gained by reason from con- 

cepts; mathematical knowledge is the knowledge gained by reason from 


the construction of concepts. To construct a concept means to exhibit 
a priori the intuition which corresponds to the concept.” 


With this turn Kant believes it possible to guarantee sufficiently and 
definitively the aprioricity of the propositions of mathematics. The 
difference between (a priori) constructed concepts and given con- 
cepts is subsequently again connected by Kant with that between 
analytic and synthetic definitions: 

While philosophical definitions are never more than expositions of 

given concepts, mathematical definitions are constructions of concepts, 

originally framed by the mind itself.®! 
The critical Kant accordingly also emphasizes that mathematical 
definitions differ in two ways from such analytic expositions. First, 
there are no watertight guarantees that an analytic exposition results 
in complete, adequate knowledge of a concept. Second, otherwise 
than in mathematics, “definitions” in philosophy do not open the way 
but rather determine the outcome or result of the enquiry.” Both of 
these closely interconnected points of difference bespeak the insight 
that in the elucidation of (given) metaphysical concepts, one gener- 
ally does not get much further than inadequate distinctness or the 
first degree of adequateness. 

The treatment and presentation of a discipline as an Aristotelian 
science requires that its concepts be collected and ordered in a sys- 
tematic way (cf. the composition postulate). Such an ordering is 
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only possible when all the fundamental concepts of the discipline can 
be completely identified. This holds for metaphysics, too. However, 
the critical Kant maintains that on the basis of only the (logical) 
analysis of concepts, such a total ordering of the concepts of meta- 
physics is impossible of attainment; and Kant accordingly sets out to 
find an approach on the basis of which this assignment can be ef- 
fected after all. In the Kritik this theme is handled in book 1, “Ana- 
lytic of Concepts,” by the part onthe transcendental analytic: 


By “analytic of concepts” I do not understand their analysis, or the 
procedure usual in philosophical investigations, that of dissecting the 
content of such concepts as may present themselves, and so of render- 
ing them more distinct; but the hitherto rarely attempted dissection of 
the faculty of understanding itself, in order to investigate the possibil- 
ity of concepts a priori by looking for them in the understanding alone, 
as their birthplace, and by analysing the pure use of this faculty.™ 


In the first chapter of this book Kant presents the principles on the 
basis of which the pure concepts of understanding would be dis- 
coverable. In the second chapter, “The Deduction of the Pure Con- 
cepts of Understanding,” he goes on to derive these concepts system- 
atically. One can persist in maintaining that this transcendental 
deduction of the categories of understanding proceeds in the direc- 
tion of analysis. In Kant’s eyes, however, all this by no means sug- 
gests that no role at all would remain for an analysis of concepts. 
On the contrary: 


When the concepts a priori which constitute the matter of metaphysics 
and its building-stones have been collected according to certain princi- 
ples, the analysis of these concepts is of great value. Jt can also be 
expounded separately from all the synthetic propositions which consti- 
tute metaphysics itself, as a distinct part... Containing nothing but 
analytic propositions belonging to metaphysics. 


In other words, in the critical Kant too the (logical) analysis of con- 
cepts still has its place in metaphysics (in the broad sense). Thus 
Kant also expressly makes room within metaphysics for an analytic 
part connected with the ordering and mutual cohesion of concepts. 
On the other hand, the critical Kant makes virtually no mention of 
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analytic judgments in mathematics (the few times that he does do so 
almost always concern, I believe, analytic judgments directly con- 
nected with formal or common principles). Philosophy or meta- 
physics, unlike mathematics, is concerned with given concepts which 
as such are confused and in need of clarification. Analytic judgments 
are the outcome of this cognitive act of clarification of concepts. 
Mathematical concepts which are synthetically made by an a priori 
construction do not need such clarification because these concepts 
as such are already distinct in the highest degree. 

(2) Axioms. In Uber die Deutlichkeit Kant argues that philoso- 
phy would be confronted with a far greater number of fundamental 
propositions and concepts than mathematics, which can be con- 
structed on the basis of just a few axioms and fundamental concepts. 

_Instead of this distinction Kant comes out in the Kritik, under the 
heading “Axioms,” with a somewhat other difference between the 
fundamental propositions of mathematics and those of philosophy. 
This is a distinction between “intuitive principles” or axioms and 
“discursive principles”: 

[Axioms], in so far as they are immediately certain, are synthetic a 

priori principles. . . . Discursive principles are . . . quite different 

from intuitive principles, that is, from axioms; and always require a 


deduction. Axioms, on the other hand, require no such deduction, and 
for the same reason are evident.®” 


The question whether the principles of a discipline are intuitive or 
else discursive is clearly on a level with the question: whether the 
Aristotelian science concerned does or does not satisfy the Euclidean 
postulate. The first principles of mathematics are intuitive and there- 
fore evident. The principles of philosophy, in contrast, would be 
discursive principles “and [philosophy] must resign itself to establish- 
ing its authority in their regard by a thorough deduction.”® More- 
over, Kant also refers to these discursive fundamental propositions 
as “acroamata” or acroamatic principles.® The question of how this 
deduction is to be understood touches directly the status of the 
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synthetic a priori in Kant and conveys us at the same time to the 
third point of difference between mathematics and philosophy (or 
metaphysics). 

(3) Demonstrations. In the first Kritik Kant also contrasts the 
method of proof of mathematics with that of philosophy: 


Philosophical knowledge . . . has always to consider the universal in 
abstracto (by means of concepts), mathematics can consider the uni- 
versal in concreto (in the single intuition) and yet at the same time 
through pure a priori representation, whereby all errors are at once 
made evident. I should therefore prefer to call the first kind acro- 
amatic (discursive) proofs, since they may be conducted by the agency 
of words alone (the object in thought), rather than demonstrations 
which, as the term itself indicates, proceed in and through the intuition 
of the object.” 


The great difference from Kant’s representation of matters in Uber 
die Deutlichkeit is not so much that the concrete geometric figure, 
for example, the drawn triangle (an intuition a posteriori), which 
functions in one geometric proof or another, would be replaced by 
an intuition a priori, but rather that Kant now maintains that this 
concrete (sensible) sign can only fulfill its demonstrative role be- 
cause it corresponds to an intuition a priori: , 


The single figure which we draw is empirical, and yet it serves to ex- 
press the concept, without impairing its universality. For in this empiri- 
cal intuition we consider only the act whereby we construct the con- 
cept, and abstract from the many determinations (for instance, the 
magnitude of the sides and of the: angles), which are quite indifferent, 
as not altering the concept of ‘triangle’. 


It is precisely this reference to a construction of the concept in ques- 
tion which links the empirical intuition to an intuition a priori: 


To construct a concept means to exhibit a priori the intuition which 
corresponds to the concept.” 


The critical Kant points emphatically to the great difference “between 
the discursive employment of reason in accordance with concepts 
and its intuitive employment by means of the construction of con- 
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cepts.” This difference is ultimately traceable to the Kantian oppo- 
sition between concept (Begriff) and intuition (Anschauung).™ Kant 
speaks of the difference between these two forms of rational knowl- 
edge a priori as that between mathematical or intuitive knowledge, 
on the one hand, and philosophical, discursive or transcendental 
knowledge, on the other.” 


Vii 


Transcendental and general logic. By far the largest part of the 
first Kritik is devoted to the so-called transcendental logic. To be 
able to understand what Kant means by this, one has to observe first 
that the critical Kant distinguishes between general logic and logic of 
the special employment of the understanding. The latter “contains 
the rules of correct thinking as regards a certain kind of objects.”®° 
General logic “abstracts from all content of knowledge, that is, from 
any relation of knowledge to the object, and considers only the logi- 
cal form in the relation of knowledge to other knowledge; that is, it 
treats of the form of thought in general.” This general logic com- 
prises the classic S-P-logic as Kant introduces it in his Die Falsche 
Spitzfindigkeit and counts the PI and (or) PNC among its “first and 
universal” principle(s).” 

For the correct view of the role of general logic in the framework 
of an Aristotelian science, it is of importance to recognize, for in- 
stance, that the PNC functions as a (regulative) principle within the 
various special sciences, like mathematics and metaphysics (or phi- 
losophy). Indeed, like many others, Kant claims that the PNC holds 
of all knowledge, that is, “knowledge in general, irrespective of con- 
tent.”® As such the regulative principles of general logic are included 
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. (as common principles) in the proof postulate of any (Aristotelian) 
science. Every judgment (a priori) 


must always be deduced in conformity with the principle of contradic- 
tion. For nothing may be contrary | to this principle, even though not 
everything can be deduced from it.!° 


What, however, can be “deduced from” the PNC, the main principle 
of general logic? Kant is perfectly clear on this point. General logic 
comprehends “the canon of reason in its analytic portion.” Or 
formulated somewhat more precisely: 


The principle of contradiction must . . . be recognised as being the 
universal and completely sufficient principle of all analytic knowl- 
edge. 


The a priori truth of analytic judgments can be proved on the basis 
of general logic alone. This holds not only for analytic knowledge 
concerning the a priori concepts of metaphysics but also for an em- 
pirical concept like that of gold.’ . 

And what cannot be “deduced from” the principle(s) of general 
logic alone? On this point Kant is also very explicit: “the explanation - 
of the possibility of synthetic judgements is a problem with which 
general logic has nothing to do.”"™ To explain this possibility is the 
main task of what Kant calls transcendental logic. Transcendental 
logic is nothing else than the special logic of philosophy or meta- 
physics. 

This is not the place to examine at length what the critical Kant 
brings forward under the name of this transcendental logic. I restrict 
myself to a few marginal observations. In the first place, one has to 
note that transcendental logic does not abstract from all relations to 
objects. To be somewhat more specific: it is concerned “with the 
laws of understanding and of reason solely in so far as they relate a 
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priori to objects”! and as such it is connected with the (a priori) 
possibility of experience.” As a result of various considerations, 
the categories or fundamental concepts of pure understanding “are 
not in themselves knowledge, but are merely forms of thought for 
the making of knowledge from given intuitions.”’ ‘The same holds 
for its principles which according to Kant “contain nothing but what 
may be called the pure schema of possible experience.” In other 
words, in contrast to mathematical axioms, the principles of pure 
understanding and (or) metaphysics possess by virtue of their nature 
a regulative character. 

In the second place, I began this essay with a citation from Fried- 
man, who in his study argues that the project of a genuine metaphysi- 
cal foundation of Newton’s natural science engaged Kant’s attention 
throughout his life. Thus there are good grounds for maintaining that 
it is precisely this theme that is central in the section of the first 
Kritik that deals with the transcendental analytic."° The system of 
pure (speculative) reasoning of which Kant speaks in the foreword 
of the first printing of this work under the title “Metaphysics of Na- 
ture” should be understood in this light." Kant intended to work 
this project out in his Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Naturwis- 
senschaft of 1786. Note that Kant returned to this theme again in his 
Opus Postumum. 

The transcendental analytic eventuates in the table of principles 
of pure understanding; in the Prolegomena Kant refers to this table 
as a “pure physiological table of universal principles of natural sci- 
ence.”!!? These universal principles of (general) metaphysics would 
found not only Newtonian dynamics but also mathematics. Although 
mathematical principles as such require no further justification (for 
Kant considers mathematics to be a Euclidean science), it still re- 
mains to be demonstrated that mathematics is applicable in the do- 
main of natural science; in other words, in the transcendental 
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analytic Kant is out to show, among other things, that mathematical 
principles may justifiably be regarded as (common) principles of nat- 
ural science. Compare, too, the title of Newton’s principal work, 
Philosophiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica. At the same time, 
the so-called “dynamical principles” from the table mentioned have 
the task of founding (metaphysically) the specific principles of New- 
tonian dynamics. Kant stresses in this connection that it is only in 
the application of these regulative and a priori schemes to experi- 
ence, or empirical knowledge, as the case may be, that authentic 
synthetic judgments a priori result, which is to say judgments that 
belong to Kant’s pure natural science.” 


IX 


Conclusion. In the preceding it became clear that the exemplary. 
character that Kant ascribes to the exact sciences is primarily con- 
nected with his conviction that the (dogmatic) metaphysics of the 
day is far from satisfying the ideal of an Aristotelian science. Yet 
this by no means implies that metaphysics would have to resort to 
the method of mathematics, for example, as Wolff, for one, be- 
lieved.’ Kant asserts that the methods of the two disciplines funda- 
mentally diverge mainly as a consequence of two differences. 

First it turned out that Kant not only in Uber die Deutlichkeit 
but also in the first Kritik assumes that philosophy or metaphysics 
differs from mathematics in that the latter is Euclidean and the for- 
mer is not. Both the basic concepts and the fundamental proposi- 
tions (which function as regulative principles) of metaphysics require 
a deduction, while those of mathematics do not; furthermore, this 
deduction proceeds in the direction of analysis. . It is this analytical 
direction of thought which is charted methodologically and then al- 
most completely traversed in the first Kritik. Only via this transcen- 
dental-analytic route can the principles of metaphysics be not only 
laid bare in their systematic interconnections but also really guaran- 
teed in keeping with the (epistemic) requirements of the necessity 
postulate. In other words, metaphysics must, otherwise than mathe- 
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matics (so Kant holds), use the analytic method before it can be 
built up and presented in conformity with the synthetic method as 
an Aristotelian science.’ In this sense the critical Kant also still 
rightly speaks of a “future metaphysics, that will be able to present 
itself as a science.” Indeed, the first Kritik is concerned with the 
methodology (or logic) and the analytic part of metaphysics, and 
thereby functions at the same time as a (necessary) prolegomena to 
the desired (synthetic) presentation of metaphysics as an Aristotelian 
science.” 

Not in isolation from this general methodological distinction, 
mathematics and metaphysics also diverge, according to the critical 
Kant, at a second point. It concerns a distinction of a mainly episte- 
mological nature. In principle this difference is already present in 
Über die Deutlichkeit. For there Kant already asserts, on the one 
hand, that mathematics operates with (arbitrary) made concepts 
while philosophy or metaphysics is concerned with given concepts. 
On the other hand, the method of proof of mathematics would ap- 
proach the general on the basis of the concrete, while philosophy 
would have to make do with the general in abstracto. In the Kritik 
Kant finds a common name for these two; unlike mathematics, meta- 
physics would be unable to appeal in any way to something like 
a priori intuition. This contrast between intuitive and discursive 
` knowledge is pregnant with implications at the level of definitions, 
at the level of principles, and at that of the method of proof. As 
a consequence, it leavens thoroughly the different ways in which 
metaphysics and mathematics are conceivable as Aristotelian sci- 
ences. This second point of difference concerns, according to Kant, 
a formal and not a material difference, to be sure,'’’ but for all that 
it has indeed to do with the reality postulate. Mathematics concerns 
the domain of objects which can be intuited a priori, while the con- 
cepts and ideas (Ideen) that populate the field of metaphysics can- 
not be represented (objectively) in this way. 

Finally, a brief remark about the distinction between analytic 
and synthetic judgments in the critical Kant. Synthetic judgments 
a priori determine the core of an Aristotelian science; an a priori 
science is in the first place a system of synthetic judgments a priori. 
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Analytic judgments, in contrast, concern primarily the conceptual 
coherence of an Aristotelian science. In the construction of a sci- 
ence, analytic judgments function, I would say, where the concepts 
of that science require clarification, that is, are not completely dis- 
tinct. In Kant’s view this is emphatically so for metaphysics (and 
precisely not for mathematics). An analytic (S-P-) judgment is the 
result (the propositional deposit) of an analysis notionum (as was 
common in the school of Leibniz-Wolff) in conformity with the ana- 
lytic method. Synthetic judgments in the critical Kant are in the 
first place not-analytic judgments and have as such nothing to do 
directly with something like (a justification according to) the syn- 
thetic method." =° 


Free University 
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RATIONALIZATION AND NATURAL LAW: 
MAX WEBER’S AND ERNST TROELTSCH’S 
INTERPRETATION OF THE MEDIEVAL 
DOCTRINE OF NATURAL LAW 


LUDGER HONNEFELDER 


Ik Max WEBER'S AND ERNST TROELTSCH’S INTERPRETATION of the reli- 
gious and social development of Western civilization, the concept of 
natural law has a pivotal role. Weber's thesis runs as follows: In the 
reception and transformation of the Stoics’s concept of natural law 
the Christian faith finds the key that makes it possible to mediate 
between the originally world-denying claims of the gospel and the 
“norms of the world.”! Since natural law must be regarded as having 
“the purest type of normative rational validity,” its prevalence is of 
central importance for the rationalization that is linked to the Chris- 
tian faith. 

The backdrop for this thesis is provided by Troeltsch’s far more 
detailed and extensive studies of the social doctrines of various 
Christian churches and groups.’ According to Troeltsch’s interpre- 
tation, the reception of the Stoic concept of natural law is as crucial 
to Christian ethics as the reception of the concept of logos is to 
Christian dogmatics.* Just as the concept of logos mediates 
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between the truth of revelation and the truth of reason, so the con- 
cept of natural law mediates between the moral demands of the 
gospel and the principles of a worldly ethos. Since there is a dis- 
tinction between an absolute natural law, which is identical with 
the radical ideal of the Sermon on the Mount, and a relative natural 
law, substantially corresponding to the Ten Commandments and to 
political and social reality,” such a mediation—which must be ori- 
ented on the relative natural law—must qualify the original radical 
Christian claim. Whereas the old church allowed both forms of the 
natural law to stand alongside each other without mediation and 
was therefore unable to overcome their estrangement within the 
surrounding social reality,’ the Christian Middle Ages succeeded in 
uniting both forms by replacing the distinction between the gospel 
(or church) and the world with a distinction between the natural 
and the supernatural,’ interpreting each as a level of a metaphysical 
whole.’ When this idea of a metaphysical hierarchy of reality, 
attached to the concept of natural law, became linked to the notion 
of society as a structured organism, as taught by Aristotle and 
Paul,’ the concept of natural law assumed a virtually fundamental 
status: it grounded both moral” and social” philosophy and enabled 
the rise of the “unified culture”? characteristic of the Christian Mid- 
dle Ages, from which the Reformation later departed in order to 
regain the radicalism of the gospel.‘ By linking the concept of 
natural law to the organic interpretation of the social, the Christian 
Middle Ages could also assign a central role to the church: just as 
the divine law is the bracket that binds together the levels of moral 
laws, so the church is the bracket that holds together the members 
of the social organism." Its interpretation as the “boundless, com- 





5 Cf. Troeltsch, Aufsätze, 158-9, 177-8; cf. also Troeltsch, Sozialleh- 
ren, 178-9, 253, 264. : 
6 Cf. Troeltsch, Soziallehren, 252-3, 275- 85. 
1 Thid., 16- 178. 
8 Ibid., 264. 
° Thid., 270, 284, 290, 303. 
19 Ibid, 211, 296, 300, 304-5, 320. 
1 Thid., 272-3. 
12 Thid., 228-9, 292-7. 
18 Ibid., 252, 273. 
14 Ibid., 427-794. 
5 Ibid., 178-9, 182-3, 209-16, 294-5, 322. 
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prehensive, and guiding institution of salvation,”’® together with the 
strong attachment of natural law to eternal and immutable princi- 
ples, must, in the last consequence, lead to a “conservative, organi- 
cally patriarchal natural law.”’” Consequently, those elements that 
were already contained in the medieval form of the natural law but 
not in the Platonic interpretation of the social order, and which in 
its later secular form gave it its progressive, even revolutionary, 
power, remain repressed: the idea of the dignity of the person, the 
associated freedom and autonomy of individual reason, the result- 
ing responsibility of personal conscience, and the significance of 
one’s vocation, which stems from the place of the individual within 
the whole.’® 

With the thesis that the doctrine of natural law represents an 
essential contribution of the Christian Middle Ages to the course 
of Western development, and that.this contribution is particularly 
effective in the doctrine of natural law found in Thomas Aquinas,’® 
Troeltsch and Weber formulated an insight that stands the test of 
contemporary research, regardless of their highly questionable pre- 
sentation of this doctrine in detail. In fact, only the massive correc- 
tions to Weber’s and Troeltsch’s interpretation, which must be made 
in the light of recent research, particularly on Thomas Aquinas, en- 
able us to recognize the particular significance of their insight. The 
following sections aim to show how much the pivotal role which 
Weber and Troeltsch attribute to the concept of natural law is part 
of the medieval doctrine itself. In particular, they deal with, respec- 
tively: (i) the place and status of the doctrine of natural law in 
Thomas Aquinas; (ii) the autonomy of reason, which follows from 
it; (iii) the relationship between the natural law and the historical 
ethos; (iv) the interpretation of the hierarchy of the moral with the 
help of the analogous-meaning of the term ‘law’; and finally (v) the 
relationship between natural law, social order, and individual con- 
science. 





16« | | die unabsehbar dauernde, das Gesamtleben umfassende und 


das Einzelleben lenkende Heilsanstalt”; cf. Troeltsch, Ausdtze, 212; cf. also 
ibid., 1382-6. 

17 Cf. Troeltsch, Soziallehren, 329. 

8 Ibid., 304-5, 311, 319, 358. 

19 Thid., 182-3, 278-9, 288, 311. 
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The first important correction to the details of the Troeltsch- 
Weber position derives from the place where the doctrine of natural 
law appears in the doctrinal edifice of Thomas Aquinas and the status 
that he thereby accords to it. Like Augustine and the Stoics, Aquinas 
understands “natural law” as the specific way in which the rational 
creature participates in the “eternal law” of the plan of creation and 
providence, which is present in the mind of God.” The reception 
of this concept, however, is shaped by the framework of Aristotle’s 
philosophy of science, which governed Aquinas’s thought. As the 
prologue to the Thomistic commentary on the Nichomachean Ethics 
makes clear, Thomas concurred with Aristotle in presuming a plural- 
ity of sciences and an irreducible distinction between theoretical and 
practical reason, as well as between theoretical and practical sci- 
ence.”’ Any derivation of ethics from metaphysics is thus excluded 
from the outset, as Kluxen’s study has shown.” Ethics has its own 
highest principles, which are coordinate, not subordinate to those of 
metaphysics.” Only theology, which considers its object from that 
divine perspective that is available to humans because of revelation, 
is excepted from the distinction between theoretical and practical 
Science. 

The point at which Aquinas operates with the concept of “eternal 
law” (lex aeterna) is his theological reflection on the principles of 
human action, part of which is the tract on the law and its various 
forms in Summa Theologiae I-Ilae.“ The theological perspective 
reveals reflexively that the way in which all creatures by their very 
nature are guided towards their appropriate goal must have its base 
in the eternal law of God's plan. Whereas for Augustine and the 
Stoics, who did not know the Aristotelian distinction between theo- 





2 For an overview of the history of these terms see Georg Wieland, 
“Gesetz, ewiges,” in Historisches Wörterbuch der Philosophie (Darmstadt: 
Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1974), 3:514-—16. 

2! Cf. Thomas Aquinas, In decem libros Ethicorum expositio, prologue. 

2 Cf. Wolgang Kluxen, Philosophische Ethik bei Thomas von Aquin 
(Hamburg: Felix Meiner-Verlag 1980). i 

* Cf. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae (hereafter, ‘ST’) I-lae, q. 
94, a. 2. 

4 Cf. Kluxen, Philosophische Ethik, 1-107. 
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retical and practical knowledge, the eternal law has a practical char- 
acter as an immediate guide to action,” in Aquinas it only signifies 
a subsequent, speculative insight. Since, according to Aquinas, the 
participation of human reason in the eternal law consists not in any 
immediate knowledge of it but rather in nothing other than the pos- 
session of practical reason and its special capacities, the point of the 
doctrine of eternal law is to demonstrate, from a theological perspec- 
tive, the autonomy of practical reason as knowledge that guides ac- 
tion. Natural law as participation in the eternal law means that hu- 
man beings are following God’s plan by recognizing what is good and 
evil through their own practical reason and its principles. According 
to Aquinas, the theological perspective not only does not invalidate 
the autonomy of human reason and the distinction between theoreti- 
cal and practical knowledge, which is bound up with it, but on the 
contrary it accords this autonomy its just place. 

Troeltsch, in effect, reads the Thomistic doctrine according to 
the perspective of Augustine and the Stoics. He overlooks the influ- 
ence of Aquinas’s reception of Aristotle, which transformed the status 
of the doctrine, and as a result interprets Aquinas’s ethics as an appli- 
cation of his metaphysics. He is led into this historical misconception 
by the Neoscholastic Thomistic interpretation of his time. It, in turn, 
followed a conception of natural law that overlaid the original Tho- 
mistic doctrine during the early modern period, as seen for example 
in Christian Wolff. According to this conception, the natural law 
can be derived from a law of nature which in turn flows from the 
metaphysical interpretation of human nature. The deductive chain 
that results is impressively consistent and complete, but it is open to 
the objection that either it commits the naturalistic fallacy, by deriv- 
ing ‘ought’ from ‘is’, or that it is begging the question by according to 
human nature the properties that are deduced from it as normative 
conclusions. If one clears away the objection that what appears here 
as natural law is nothing but the Christian world of values by speak- 
ing of a “Christian natural law” from the outset, then one has simply 
introduced a nonconcept and undermined, both historically and sub- 
stantially, the original intention of the concept to express a rule of 





5 Cf. Augustine’s phrase in Contra Faustum, 22, 27 (CSEL, 25:621): 
“Lex vero aeterna est ratio divina vel voluntas dei ordinem naturalem con- 
servari iubens, perturbari vetans.” 
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action which human beings accept as binding because of their very 
nature and not because of a positive act revealed to them. 

Since both objections against the Wolffian portrait of natural law 
are justified, it is understandable that the doctrine of natural law has 
come into discredit and been thrown on the dust heap as one among 
many ideologies. As recent studies quite clearly show, these objec- 
tions have indeed left their mark on certain modern and Neoscholas- 
tic forms of the doctrine but not, despite Hans Welzel’s quite recent 
suggestions,” on Aquinas’s doctrine itself. However, only if one 
takes the doctrine of natural law as a position independent of theo- 

logical or metaphysical premises, as Aquinas did, will it become clear 
- why he could attribute to it the status of a universal mediation, as 
Troeltsch and Weber claim. 


I 


This becomes clearer still after a second correction concerning 
the autonomy of practical reason, which is linked to the doctrine of 
natural law. Troeltsch was undoubtedly right in seeing the authorita- 
tive Biblical source of the medieval doctrine of natural law in the 
idea expressed in Romans 2.14—16”' that “the Gentiles, who do not 
have the law, do by nature what the law demands” and must there- 
fore be considered as people who “are a law unto themselves” be- 
cause “the demands of the law are written into their hearts.” If the 
Christian God is the universal creator and judge, then human beings 
must have a moral existence by virtue of the very nature given to 
them by God. As Aquinas puts it in the prologue to Summa Theo- 
logiae I-Ilae, their being made in the image of God consists in their 
ability “themselves to be the origin of their actions’” by virtue of 
their reason and freedom. However, the theological claim that hu- ` 





2 Cf. Hans Welzel, Naturrecht und materiale Gerechtigkeit (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht Verlag, 1962), 57—66. 

27 Cf. Troeltsch, Ausdtze, 746. 

8. homo factus ad imaginem Dei dicitur, secundum quod per 
imaginem significatur intellectuale ad arbitrio liberum et per se potestati- 
vum . . . secundum quod est suorum operum principium, quasi liberum ar- 
bitrium habens et suorum perum potestatem”; Aquinas, ST I—Ilae, prologue. 
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man beings can recognize for themselves what is good and evil can 
only be maintained if it is evident on its own terms, that is, if it is 
philosophically demonstrable. 

Thomas furnishes such proof by developing a reflexive analysis 
of the application of practical reason in parallel to the reflexive analy- 
sis of the operation of theoretical reason, the rudiments of which are 
found in Aristotle. Just as theoretical reason has the given being 
(ens) as its object and understands what is the case, so practical 
reason has the desired good (bonum) as its object and understands 
what is to be done.” The result, in either case, is propositions which 
in the first case have the character of statements, and in the other 
that of prescriptions or, as Aquinas says, of laws. Reflexive analysis 
shows that both forms of propositions have a common structure, 
namely that of yes/no-determination. In theoretical propositions 
something is attributed to an object or denied of it; in practical propo- 
sitions an action, which relates to a particular desire, is prescribed 
to be done or to be refrained from. This distinction, which is re- 
vealed in the basic structure of theoretical and practical sentences, 
has the character of a basic rule of the application of reason, the 
character of a highest and first formal principle. For theoretical rea- 
son, the distinction between true and false is manifest in the principle 
of excluded contradiction, which all propositions that are to state 
something must obey. For practical reason, the distinction between 
to-be-done and to-be-refrained-from, that is, the distinction between 
good and evil, is manifest in the highest practical principle that all 
prescriptive propositions must obey. For to attribute a characteristic 
to an object and to deny that characteristic of it at the same time 
would mean to state nothing about the object; and to prescribe an 
action, which relates to a particular desire as something to be done 
and to be refrained from at the same time, would mean not to give 
any guidance for action at all. Like the principle of the excluded 
contradiction, the highest practical principle is “constituted by 





29 Cf. ST I—Ilae, q. 94, a. 2; Ludger Honnefelder, “Praktische Vernunft 
und Gewissen,” in Handbuch der christlichen Ethik, ed. Anselm Hertz et 
al., vol. 3 (Freiburg: Herder-Verlag, 1982), 19-43, 23-5; Ludger Honnefelder, 
“Wahrheit und Sittlichkeit. Zur Bedeutung der Wahrheit in der Ethik,” in 
Wahrheit in Einheit und Vielheit, ed. Emerich Coreth (Düsseldorf: Patmos, 
1987), 147-69. 
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reason” as a law or rule; and like all first principles it is one of those 
propositions that are evident in themselves and are therefore to be 
considered as propositions that are “naturally” or “originally” under- 
stood. .Consequently, Aquinas can interpret the understanding of the 
first practical principle: to do good and refrain from evil, as a “natural 
habit,” which is originally imprinted upon our faculty of practical 
reason. In accordance with a long tradition, he calls this the “syn- 
deresis” or original conscience. 

With the assumption of this first practical principle, Aquinas ex- 
pressed nothing other than the thesis, common to all ethical theories, 
that moral understanding is always acknowledgment, and that some- 
thing has been understood as morally good, if it has been acknowl- 
edged as a claim that is agreed to and thus becomes binding for one’s 
own action. Consequently, reason can only give guidance for action 
insofar it is applied under the highest rule in which, prior to any 
concrete judgment that guides the action, it establishes a fundamen- 
tal content that is necessarily contained in all more specific practical 
contents and which represents the form of all concrete rules, namely, 
to do what is acknowledged as good and refrain from what is ac- 
knowledged as evil. . 

This principle expresses the fundamental structure of practical 
rationality or, to put it another way, it expresses the rationale of 
acting as such, insofar as acting signifies that part of reality which 
occurs because it arises from the will in a considered way, that is, 
from the determination of the will by reason, as Aquinas stresses in 
his elaboration on the Aristotelian approach.?! Furthermore, if acting 
rationally means to place oneself under the distinction between good 
and evil, then the acknowledgment of this principle is equivalent to 
the acknowledgment of the principle of “rational existence” (esse 
secundum rationem) that in all cases we shall follow reason. 

If one is not to misunderstand the scope of the first practical 
principle, one must consider what it does and does not entail. Ar- 
rived at by way of reduction, it turns out to be the formal structure 
of all concrete practical judgment, not, however, their source. No 





2 Cf. ST I-Ilae, q. 94, a. 2; I-Ilae, q. 63, a. 1; ST I, q. 79, a. 12; Aquinas, 
De Veritate, 16, c. 1. - f 
31 Cf. ST I-Ilae, q. 1, a. 1; STI, q. ; 
2 ST I-Iae, 18, 5; q. 94, a. 3; q. 54, a. 3. 
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concrete sentence which guides action is possible without implying 
this principle, but none can be directly deduced from it either.” As 
regards material content, the principle is tautological and empty. 

What is, however, the good that is to be done? That which is 
good for human beings and which can be brought about by them, 
that is, the praxis that fulfills and realizes their natural potential. But 
that which is their natural potential can only be understood in outline 
by determining the fundamental desires, or “inclinationes naturales,” 
of the human being.” As Aquinas argues and illustrates from the 
desire to survive, the desire to reproduce, and the desire to know the 
truth, especially the truth about God, no concrete norms can be .de- 
rived from or read out of them. They have a meta-normative charac- 
ter and form a “natural system of rules, which is open to intent”; “a 
non-arbitrary, open teleological system,” as Korff puts it,” from 
which only the most general prohibitions can be gleaned (which set 
natural boundaries to the field of action) but not, however, concrete 
and positive guides to action. Consequently, the good that is to be 
done does not simply result from the ends that rule our natural de- 
sires, but from the ends which reason arrives at in a complex practi- 
cal deliberation, the so-called practical syllogism, and which it pres- 
ents to the will as worth desiring. This practical deliberation takes 
place in light of the highest practical principle and in view of the 
fundamental human desires. Since, however, reason and fundamen- 
tal desires are not results of action but its presuppositions, Aquinas 
calls their possession “natural law” and the most general rule derived 
from them “the first commandments of natural law” (prima prae- 
cepta legis naturalis)” 

Since the human will is bound to that which reason presents to 
it as worthy of desire, the obligatory force of all commandments does 





3 Cf. Karl-Wilhelm Merks, Theologische Grundlegung der sittlichen 
Autonomie. Strukturmomente eines ‘autonomen’ Normenbegründungsver- 
ständnisses im lex-Traktat der Summa Theologiae des Thomas von Aquin 
(Düsseldorf: Patmos 1978), 240-79. 

3 Cf. ST I-Iae, q. 104, a. 1; q. 92, a 1; q. 94, a 4, ad 3; Aquinas, 
Scriptum super libros Sententiarum I, d. 39, q. 3, a. 3. 

3 Wilhelm Korff, Norm und Sittlichkeit. Untersuchungen zur Logik 
der normativen Vernunft (Freiburg: Matthias-Grünewald-Verlag, 1985), 51, 
72-112. 

36 Cf. note 34 above. 
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not simply flow from nature but only from “the instruction of reason 
itself” (ex ipso dictamine rationis)?” “Natural reason commands 
one and all to act according to reason.” It is “the ordering force 
for everything that concerns human beings.” If, however, human 
beings do not simply grasp the ends of their desire in order to follow 
them, as even the animals do, but instead know of the ends as ends 
and act by taking a stand towards them, then this reflexive relation- 
ship to themselves, which is made possible by reason, is the “whole 
origin of freedom” (totius libertatis radix). According to Aquinas, 
freedom is displayed in the binding of the will to reason and truth: 
“Those who refrain from evil deeds not because they are evil, but 
(only) because God so commands, are not free.”* 
Natural law, Weber observes, is 


the essence of all norms, which are independent of and preeminently 
valid relative to any positive law, which owe their dignity not to any 
arbitrary statute, but which conversely warrant the binding force of 
such a statute; in other words, norms, which are legitimate not due to 
their origin from a legitimate law maker but to immanent qualities: the 
specific and solely consequent form of legitimacy of a law, which can 
remain when religious revelations and the authoritative sanctity of tra- 
dition and its bearers fall away.” 


This first happens explicitly in modern times. However, Weber 
clearly recognizes that the historical precondition for this process is 
the discovery of the “‘law for all’ warranted by God’s will, in contrast 
to the commandment revealed directly by God to his confessors and 
plausible only to the chosen.” This is, however, precisely what 
Aquinas achieved: from the perspective of theonomy, that is, the 
“eternal law,” it is clear that the mode in which human beings partici- 
pate in this law is that of autonomy, that is, the “natural law.” Aqui- 





37 ST I-Ilae, q. 104, a. 1; q. 92, a. 1, a. 2; q. 94, a. 4, ad 3; Scriptum super 
libros Sententiarum I, d. 39, q. 3, a. . 

38 ST II—Ilae, q. 47, a. 7. 

3 Thid., q. 94, a. 2, ad 3. 

De Veritate, 24, c. 2. g 

^ Thomas Aquinas, Expositio supèr secundam Epistolam ad Corin- 
thios 3, 2. 

2 Weber, Wirschaft, 497. 

8 Thid. 
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nas not only realizes that a “law for all,” which all human beings 
possess because of their rational nature, must be intelligible to all, 
that is, independently of the revelation of the divine will, but as has 
been shown, he also succeeds, by elaborating on the Aristotelian doc- 
trine of practical reason, in showing that and how the natural law 
can indeed be understood by everyone, independently of whether or 
not they believe. 

The transition from “lex aeterna type natural law” to the “autar- 
chic natural law,” as described by Rainer Specht,” first took place 
not in the modern period but in the step which Aquinas, with the 
help of Aristotle, took beyond Augustine. Thus late scholastic au- 
thors such as G. Biel, F. de Vitoria, D. Soto, and F. Suarez could 
legitimately employ the phrase: “etsi per impossibile daremus non 
esse Deum” (even if one were to admit—and it is an impossible 
admission—that God does not exist), which is found in Grotius and 
counts as typically modern.” For they are saying nothing substan- 
tially different from that which is found in Aquinas. G. Vazquez 
seeks to heighten the innate autonomy of the morally normative still 
` further by having the lawfulness that underlies natural law precede 
every act of understanding and willing (including God’s) in a way 
that is not found in Aquinas; and he sees this autonomy as grounded 
solely in the noncontradictory guises of the nature of the thing it- 
self. In summary, natural law appears to be that which Weber 
describes as “identical with the ‘nature of the thing itself’” and as 


“rules which ‘even God cannot change’.”*” 





44 Cf. Rainer Specht, “Uber philosophische und theologische Vorausset- 
zungen der scholastischen Naturrechtslehre,” in Naturrecht in der Kritik, 
ed. Franz Béckle and Ernst-Wolfgang Böckenförde (Mainz: Matthias-Griinew- 
ald-Verlag, 1973), 39-60, 45—50. 

45 Cf, Specht, “Naturrechtslehre,” 48. 

46 Cf. José Maria Galparsoro Zurutuza, “Die vernunftbegabte Natur, 
Norm des Sittlichen und Grund der Sollensforderung. Systematische Unter- 
suchung der Naturrechtslehre Gabriel Vazquez” (Ph.D. diss., University of 
Bonn, 1972), esp. 196-8; Franz Bockle, “Nattirliches Gesetz als géttliches 
Gesetz in der Moraltheologie,” in Naturrecht in der Kritik, ed. Franz Béckle 
and Ernst-Wolfgang Böckenförde (Mainz: Matthias-Griinewald-Verlag 1973), 
44, 165-188, 183-6. 

47 Weber, Wirschaft, 496. 
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The third point on which Weber’s and Troeltsch’s interpretation 
of the medieval doctrine of natural law must be corrected and ex- 
tended in view of the more recent interpretations of the Thomistic 
doctrine concerns the relationship between natural law and ethos 
and therefore the relationship between natural law and history. As 
far as one can gather from the texts, Troeltsch understood medieval 
natural law to be a system that can be derived deductively from meta- 
physical premises, and obviously saw the cohesion of the “unified 
culture” of the Middle Ages explained by this.“ He saw no difference 
between the Thomistic doctrine and the catholic, that is, the Neo- 
thomistic/Neoscholastic, social philosophy of his time. 


Until today, the equivalent of the natural/super-natural hierarchy of the 
cosmos is a corporative and hierarchical view of society as well as a 
hierarchical morality of the estates in their relation to the absolute 
ideal; the task of coordinating and unifying these different moral mo- 
tives calls for a guiding authority which draws up dogmatically and 
morally clear and absolutely binding rules which relieves the individual 
of the labor of adjustment and rules the entire life as an authority.” 


As research has shown, the Neoscholastic concept of unity was 
foreign to Aquinas. What Troeltsch calls the “unified culture of the 
middle ages” is for Aquinas not the result of a uni-linear deduction 
from a single principle, but the result of a very complex mediation 
between different things. As mentioned before, Aquinas not only did 
not know a deduction of ethics from metaphysics; he also sees the 
path to gaining concrete rules for action differently than Troeltsch’s 
interpretation suggests. Because the “highest rule” only indicates the 
most general principle of moral acknowledgment, and the “natural 
desires” only the outlines of goals. which realize human possibility, 
little can be gained by way of deducing conclusions from principles. 
To gain concrete rules for action a second process is needed which 
Aquinas calls the “further determination of general sentences” (deter- 
minatio aliquorum communium). What he means is the method 
of understanding, which Aristotle calls “prudence” (phronesis) and 





48 Cf. Troeltsch, Soziallehren, 225, 248-52; cf. also note 13 above. 
2 Thid., 284. 
°° Cf. ST I-Iae, q. 95, a. 2; a. 4; q. 100, a. 11. 
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which Aquinas retains under the title of prudentia, a method that 
looks for the suitable means to an end by employing a practical syllo- 
gism and results in a final practical, action-guiding judgment.” 

This practical syllogism differs from a theoretical deduction in a 
number of characteristic ways. For unlike theoretical reason, practi- 
cal reason does not deal with unchangeable facts. As Aquinas, fol- 
lowing Aristotle, stresses, its object is an individual action, which is 
not only unnecessary, but also absolutely singular, and which be- 
cause of its singularity is, like any other individual, inaccessible to 
conceptual, scientific investigation. Thus in the practical realm there 
is a strictly universal and necessary knowledge only with respect to 
the highest general principles and the general prohibitions that di- 
rectly follow upon them. The further practical reason descends into 
the realm of the individual, the wider the area of plurality and change, 
and the greater the possibility of error.” The practical syllogism, 
which leads to the final practical judgment of a concrete rule for 
acting, does not just subsume means to a given end, but mediates 
between the commanded end and the concrete situation by designing 
and testing the options for acting which will lead to the commanded 
ends. For, as Aquinas stresses, there is not just one means that will 
lead to the end in question. However, if the means are many and 
contingent, the truth of the conclusion cannot be proven with the 
same degree of necessity as in proofs of theoretical reason, which 
strictly allow only one middle term. The “determination” of the 
first commandments of natural law through human or divine laws 
has the character of an extension and is impossible without some 
“invention.” This has to take account of historical accretions and 
transformations. Thus the result of the “determination” is not an 
ethos, which is ahistorical and immutable in the last detail, but a 
concrete historical ethos, which becomes manifest in certain virtues. 

Troeltsch is right in suggesting that Aquinas knows a number of 
levels at which the natural law unfolds. Yet this plurality of levels 
does not follow from the hierarchical structure of reality but from 





51 Cf. ST I-Ilae, q. 47. 

52 Cf. ibid., q. 94, a. 4; q. 100, a. 11. 

5 Cf. ST I, q. 47, a. 1, ad 3; I-[ae, q. 14, a. 1; I, q. 82, a 2. 

5 Cf. ST I-Ilae, q. 91, a. 3; q. 94, a. 3, 5; q. 95, a. 2; cf. also Kluxen, 
Philosophische Ethik, 235. 
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the process of practical reasoning. Underlying it is the distinction to 
be drawn between a concrete judgment of action and its principles, 
between the positing of concrete rules and the rules that govern this 
positing. This distinction makes it possible to separate the realm of 
principles that are immutable and unified from the realm of concrete 
judgment of action in which change and plurality are possible.” 
However, if a concrete ethos cannot simply be deduced from the 
commandments of the natural law but instead requires design, then 
it is consistent that Aquinas develops the concrete theological ethics 
of Summa theologiae I-Ilae not as an ethics of laws but, following 
the Aristotelian example, as an ethics of virtue. 

What gives natural law its universal mediating function, of which 
Weber and Troeltsch rightly speak, is therefore not a unified, deduc- 
tively unfoldable system of derivation, but rather the distinction be- 
tween principle and concrete rule, between law and virtue, between 
principles of action and a plan of action. The “unified culture” of the 
Christian Middle Ages which Troeltsch conjures up is, in terms of 
morality, the unity of an ethos-design; and only to the degree to 
which this unity dissolves does it become the unity of the principles. 
Thus in late Spanish scholasticism, which is already influenced by 
the dissolution of this unity, an attempt to formulate an ethics of 
laws based on the principle of natural law emerges in place of an 
ethics of virtue. The treatise on law, a reflection on principles with 
which Aquinas retrospectively prefaces his ethics of virtue, becomes 
the ground on which an ethics is developed. 


IV 


The fourth point of correction concerns Troeltsch’s interpreta- 
tion of the natural law doctrine insofar as it refers to the relationship 
between the natural and the supernatural. The relationship between 
natural law and positive divine law, especially in the guise of the 
“new law”—the lex evangelit—is for Aquinas undoubtedly a case of 
the relationship between nature and grace; and the axiom “gratia 





55 See note 52 above. 
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supponit ac perficit naturam,” to which Troeltsch refers,” is also un- 
doubtedly genuinely Thomistic. Yet, significantly, Aquinas does not 
establish the relationship between natural law and the law of the 
gospel by appeal to a higher concept of “nature,” as would be the 
case in an interpretation according to the schema of natural-supernat- 
ural, but by appeal to the concept of law. In the prominence he gives 
to the conceptual pair natural-supernatural, much as in his under- 
standing of the church as an “institution” and the locus of papal 
infallibility, Troeltsch follows entirely the pattern of Neoscholastic 
theology as expressed in the conceptual idiom of the First Vatican 
Council. 

As the studies of Ulrich Kühn and Otto Herman Pesch have 
shown,” Aquinas prefers the concept of law because, contrary to 
the static concept of nature, it allows to describe the relationship 
historically. For if one applies the four aspects of the concept of 
law, namely, determination by reason, reference to the common 
good, lawgiver, and promulgation,” which Aquinas arrives at induc- 
tively, in an analogous fashion, then the normative structure of practi- — 
cal reason can be interpreted as law through creation, to which the 
human law and even more so the old and the new law of God can 
be related as further historical items. According to Aquinas, the dif- 
ferent laws correspond to different “times”: the time of nature, the 
time of the (old) law, and the time of grace, that is, of the new law.” 
This corresponds to the overall structure of the Summa theologiae 
for which Aquinas, by using the neoplatonic schema ‘of egressus- 
regressus, takes the idea of the history of salvation as a basis, not, 
as in Bonaventure, by tracing its course, but by following the struc- 
ture of this course.” 





56 Cf. Troeltsch, Ausdtze, 178-86; Troeltsch, Soziallehren, 264-5. 

57 Cf. Ulrich Kühn, Via caritatis. Theologie des Gesetzes bei Thomas 
von Aquin (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht-Verlag, 1964); Otto Her- 
mann Pesch, Die Rechtfertigungslehre bei Thomas und Luther. Versuch 
eines systematisch-theologischen Dialogs (Mainz: Grunewald-Verlag, 1967). 

58 Cf, ST I-Iae, q. 90, a. 1—4. 

59 Cf. ibid., q. 98, a. 6; cf. also Otto Hermann Pesch, “Commentary,” in 
Die deutsche Thomas-Ausgabe 13: Das Gesetz. Commentary by O. H. Pesch 
(Heidelberg: F. H. Kerle-Verlag and Styria-Verlag, 1977), 609-12. 

69 Cf. Max Seckler, Das Heil in der Geschichte. Geschichtstheologisches 
Denken bei Thomas von Aquin (München: Késel, 1964). 
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Aquinas’s account is therefore exactly the reverse of what 
Troeltsch describes. The “absolute natural law” is not the ideal 
revealed and demanded by the Sermon on the Mount and the “rela- 
tive natural law”—its weaker version—which takes account of the 
circumstances.®*! What Aquinas calls natural law is the open struc- 
ture of principles that is part of human practical reason and to. 
which the positive human laws as well as the positive laws of God 
must be related as the historical determinations of this structure, 
that is, as its completion and fulfillment. 

If human and divine law are determinations of this structure, 
then they can be fused together into a unity in a concrete ethos. 
For those who believe in the revelation, the “new law” becomes the 
formative guise of the ethos, and they see it as the fulfillment of 
human possibility. This leads Aquinas to conceive of the theological 
ethics in Summa theologiae I—Ilae as an ethics of virtue, in which 
the Aristotelian cardinal virtues are prefaced by the three divine 
virtues of faith, hope, and love and in which all virtues find their ` 

. unity insofar as they follow love, which is the “form of all virtues” 
(forma virtutum).” On the basis of this structure of completion 
and fulfillment, the “new law” can be interpreted as the perfection 
of the autonomy and freedom inherent in natural law. Those who 
are filled with God’s spirit carry the law so perfectly within them- 
selves that they do not need any external rules that compel them; 
the “new law.” is the “law of freedom.” 

Thus the Thomistic treatise on law refers the dualism of an 
ethos of the real world and a radical claim of the gospel, urged by 
Weber and Troeltsch, back into history, and, in reverse to 
Troeltsch’s order, interprets it as a distinction between creation and 
promise, ascribing the task of fulfilling the promise in this time to 
the ethos-designing practical reason of the Christian. Since this 
fulfillment happens in various callings, the claim, which is inherent 
in the promise, remains present in its never being completely ful- 
filled. 





êl Cf. note 5 above. 
® Of. ST I-Ilae, q. 23, a. 8. 
* Cf. ST I-Ilae, q. 108. 
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The fifth point of the correction relates to the relationship be- 
tween the doctrine of natural law and the interpretation of the so- 
cial order and the individual conscience. For Troeltsch, natural law 
and social order are so closely bound together in Aquinas that they 
must be understood as a unity. According to Troeltsch, the efficacy 
of natural law lies precisely in its ability to be extended into social 
philosophy.” In this, too, Troeltsch seem to follow Thomism, partic- 
ularly Neothomism as it was developed by Catholic theology in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth century, rather than Aquinas. 

Undoubtedly, for Aquinas the necessity of a social order and 
political action is based on the social nature of human beings. Fol- 
lowing Aristotle and the tradition, he says that human beings are 
dependent on living together with others. In contrast to plants and 
animals, which are led to the good by their natural instincts, human 
beings have to identify the good with the help of reason. Because 
isolated reason only helps human beings to understand the necessary 
and the good in general terms, and because it would be too much to 
, expect the individual to define the good in concrete terms, human 
beings need each other, particularly that all-embracing community 
that is capable of providing for everything that is necessary for life: 
the state. This clearly shows that human nature only establishes a 
metanormative framework, a framework that is to be filled out by 
laws, which are attained by practical deliberation and invention. Pos- 
itive divine law plays a very limited role as a source of socio-philo- 
sophical and political norms. As Aquinas stresses, it only serves to 
lead human beings to eternal salvation. The realm of political ac- 
tion is that of human law (lex humana). 

Aquinas therefore does not use the treatise on law to extend the 
divine law into a particular social order or concrete political actions 
but rather—in a kind of anticipation of Luther’s doctrine of the two 
realms—to distinguish clearly between divine law and human law.” 





4 Cf Troeltsch, Soziallehren, 252-358. 

85 Cf, Thomas Aquinas, De regno [or De regimine principium] ad re- 
gem Cypri I, c. 1; Thomas Aquinas, In libros Politicorum expositio I, c. 1. . 

Cf. ST I-Ilae, q. 108, a. 1-2. 

67 Cf. Pesch, “Commentary,” 740. 
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As O. H. Pesch points out, the only direct exception to this relates to 
the issues of freedom. According to Aquinas, the church may de- 
cree prescriptions to organize life within the church, but these may 
not be too many lest the law of freedom be turned into a burden. 
If this maxim is extended, then the “new law,” that is, the “law of 
freedom,” results in a kind of basic rule for the design of the social 
order, a rule that reflects the rational and free nature of human beings 
as it is expressed already in the “natural law”: social order and politi- 
cal action are to make freedom possible, not do away with it. Thus 
a theocratic model for social order cannot refer to Aquinas.” For 
him, the state is embedded in the concrete Christian context, yet the 
task that he allocates to it is restricted to a function that can also be 
ascribed to a secular state. 

Equivalent to this important yet limited function of the state is 
the important yet limited function which Aquinas assigns to the au- 
thority that rules the state: the whole-of-society is not the unity of 
the human species but the unity of a social order that is the result of 
an orientation toward the common good (bonum commune) which 
transcends the particular good (bonum particulare). The social au- 
thority, by positing laws, has to preserve this orientation, which does 
not deny the particular good but makes it possible and integrates it.” 
The social order can be compared to an organism only in the sense 
that it is a unifying order that is to be achieved through legal and 
political action; authority then becomes its formative principle.” 

Again it appears that it is the doctrine of natural law and its 
corresponding interpretation of the relationship between moral, reli- 
gious, and legal demands on human action as a network of “laws” 
(leges) which allows Aquinas to forge a unity between different things 
without eliminating their differences. This is not only true for the 
mediation between the claim of practical reason and the claim of 
faith, or between individual and community, or between private and 





°8 Cf. Pesch, “Commentary,” 741. 

© Cf. ST I- Iae, q. 107, a. 4. 

Cf. Pesch, “Commentary, ” 739-40. 

T Cf. STI- Tlae, q. 90, a. 1-4; H-Nae, q. 58, a. 5—7; In libros Politicorum 
expositio I, c. 1, 

72 Cf. for example Aquinas, In libros Politicorum expositio I, c. 1; ST 
II-Hae, q. 26, a. 2; I-Hae, q. 11, a. 5, ad 1; Thomas Aquinas, ‘Summa contra 
Gentiles II, c. 64. 
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public good, but also for the mediation between objective norm and 
individual conscience. The multi-stage aspect in the application of 
practical reason, which the doctrine of natural law exhibits, allows 
Aquinas to understand the subjective mediation of the objective 
claim, or the reflexive relation contained in every moral action, in a 
completely new way: in the judgment of conscience (conscientia), 
practical reason tests its own operation, which results in the immedi- 
ately action-guiding final practical judgment against that highest prin- 
ciple, which it possesses as a natural and primary habit in the form 
of the original conscience (synderesis), which in turn is always with- 
out error. If the concrete action-guiding judgment turns out to be to 
the best of one’s knowledge and conscience (in the sense of syndere- 
sis), then it is unconditionally binding even if it is objectively errone- 
ous. This is true even if the conscientious judgment relates to one’s 
faith. For if to act morally is to act not arbitrarily but according to 
reason, that is, from reasons, then objectively binding for me is what 
I understand to be objectively binding.” Thus acting morally is al- 
ways accompanied by knowledge (con-scientia) of oneself, a behav- 
ing-towards-oneself. It is not just to seize a good and thus become 
moral; rather, in seizing the morally good, it is primarily to seize 
oneself as the being that determines itself freely and through reason, 
and thus to become such a being. The original conscience, in which 
a human being grasps the highest rule of the principle of noncontrari- 
ety, is, in the literal sense of synderesis, the “preservation” of the 
fundamental correspondence of the human being with itself, that is, 
with its existence as a being of reason and freedom, which comes to 
realization through willing and acting. If this is taken in conjunction 
with the central distinction, which Aquinas accepts from Aristotle, 
between the good life as the ultimate goal (finis ultimus) and the 
individual good actions as the particular goals in which this ultimate 
goal is realized,” then conscience has to preserve not just the funda- 
mental correspondence of my actions with the highest rule of living 
according to reason but also the correspondence of the particular 





T3 Cf. ST I, q. 79, a. 12-13, q. 94, a. 1-2; q. 63, a. 1; De Veritate 16-17; 
Aquinas, Scriptum super libros sententiarum I, d. 24, q. 2, a. 3—4; q. 39, a. 
1-3; cf. Honnefelder, “Praktische Vernunft,” and Honnefelder, “Wahrheit,” 
159-61. 

4 Cf. ST I-Ilae, q. 1, a. 4—6; q. 89, a. 6; De Veritate 28, c. 3, ad 4. 
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goals with the ultimate goal which they realize. To use modern termi- 
nology, conscience thus turns out to be the medium that self-orga- 
nizes my plan-for-life and keeps a check on my personal identity. 

The connection between the medieval doctrine of natural law 
and the concept of human dignity, stated by Troeltsch,” is therefore 
not at all concomitant. In Aquinas’s version of the doctrine of natural 
law it is in fact constitutive. What Troeltsch regards as a tense union 
distorted by-a dominance of the idea of authority to the disadvantage 
of the individual and its freedom, in the Thomistic elaboration on the 
different leges and on the multi-leveled application of practical reason 
turns out to be a necessary internal connection. This means, how- 
ever, that the awakening of an individual conscious of itself as the 
real subject of moral action and the corresponding “systematic ratio- 
nal argument of its moral life,” urged by Weber, does not only begin 
with ascetic Protestantism but, as Weber himself suspects,” already 
in the Middle Ages. Its first expression is found in Peter Abelard’s ` 
connection between the Stoic concept of conscience and Christian 
teaching,” its first theoretical treatment in Aquinas’s doctrine of natu- 
ral law. . : i 


University of Bonn 





75 Cf. note 18 above. 

Të Max Weber, “Die protestantische Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalis- 
mus,” Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Religionssoziologie, (Tübingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr-Verlag, 1978), 1:125; cf. also 116-17. 

T7 Cf., €.g., Weber, “Protestantische Ethik,” 116-17, 205. 

® Cf. Peter Abelard, Ethica, ed. David E. Luscombe (Oxford: Oxford 
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Sa HISTORIES OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY! tend to view causality 
in the following way: After Descartes distinguishes between the mind 
and the body as two radically different kinds of substance, it be- 
comes problematic as to how such substances could act on each 
other. Thus, Malebranche develops Occasionalism, which solves the 
problem by denying that any finite substance has any causal efficacy 
whatsoever, and Leibniz, dissatisfied with what he sees to be the 
perpetual miracles involved in the Occasionalist solution, develops 
Pre-established Harmony, according to which a substance can act, 
but only on itself. Hume, by inheriting an empiricist account of 
meaning, is then seen to criticize the very notion of causality insofar 
as it requires a necessary connection between cause and effect. Such 
histories typically end with Kant, who attempts to show the incoher- 
ence of Hume's critique in his Second Analogy of Experience. There 
are numerous difficulties with this picture. One is that Kant’s 
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contributions to the issue of causality are not exhausted by his reply 
to Hume in the Second Analogy, since Kant reacts to Leibniz in the 
Third Analogy as well as in other passages.” Another, related diffi- 
culty is that on this picture Leibniz’s Pre-established Harmony seems 
to have no effect on the rest of modern philosophy. This is simply 
wrong, and what makes it wrong is a philosophically interesting 
story, namely the development in early eighteenth-century Germany 
of a view Leibniz opposes to Pre-established Harmony and occasion- 
alism and dubs “influxus physicus” or “Physical Influx.”? 

Before the story can be told, however, some stage-setting is nec- 
essary. First, it is important to be clear about the most basic doc- 
trines of Pre-established Harmony, Occasionalism, and Physical In- 
flux. Physical Influx asserts intersubstantial causation amongst 
finite substances.” For instance, when I appear to kick a ball, I really 
am the cause of the ball’s motion. Pre-established Harmony denies 
intersubstantial causation, but affirms intrasubstantial causation. Ac- 
cording to Pre-established Harmony, then, I am-not the cause of the 
ball’s motion, but rather the ball is simply causing itself to move 
(through the unfolding of its complete concept, in Leibniz’s version). 
Occasionalism, like Pre-established Harmony, denies intersubstantial 
causation, but, unlike Pre-established Harmony, it denies intrasubs- 
tantial causation as well. Occasionalism typically asserts that God 
alone, that is, an infinite substance, is the cause of all changes, and 
thus of the ball’s motion. Though there are other ways of defining 





2 See Eric Watkins, “Kant’s Third Analogy of Experience,” Kant-Stu- 
dien (forthcoming) and Eric Watkins, “Kant’s Theory of Physical Influx,” 
Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie 77 (1995): 285—324 for correctives to 
this view. 

3 Eileen O’Neill considers the historical development of this doctrine 
up to Leibniz, in her “Influxus Physicus,” in Causation in Early Modern 
Philosophy: Cartesianism, Occasionalism, and Preestablished Harmony, 
ed. Steven Nadler (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 
1993), 27-55. 

4 ‘Pre-established Harmony’, ‘Occasionalism’, and ‘Physical Influx’ refer 
to the theories of pre-established harmony, occasionalism, and physical in- 
flux. I should also note that Physical Influx is not a theory that applies only 
to material substances. Accordingly, the term ‘physical’ in physical influx 
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posed to hyperphysical or supernatural). It is worth noting that physical 
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Reusch, Systema metaphysicum (Jena, 1735), §264. 
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these causal theories, this way has the advantage that the causal theo- 
ries form an exhaustive disjunction.® 
Second, since I shall be focusing primarily on Pre-established 
Harmony and Physical Influx, it is worth considering Leibniz’s rea- 
sons for rejecting Physical Influx and supporting Pre-established Har- 
mony. Leibniz presents two main objections to Physical Influx. First, 
_he repeatedly objects that physical influx is inconceivable because it 
is incomprehensible how one substance could act on another sub- 
stance, that is, that an accident from one substance could be trans- 
ferred or migrate to another substance.’ Second, he argues that Phys- 
ical Influx implies a violation of the laws of nature, more specifically, 
the law of conservation of motion. The idea is that if the mind were 
to act on the body so as to cause motion, then there would be more 
motion in the world after the mind’s action on the body than before- 
hand, which is a clear violation of the law of the conservation of 
motion.® Leibniz develops a number of arguments for Pre-established 
Harmony. For example, in A New System of Nature he claims that 
Pre-established Harmony is at least possible, since God clearly has 
the power to endow a substance with an internal force that brings 
about all its later states. Moreover, it is also the most probable hy- 
pothesis because (1) Occasionalism requires perpetual miracles and 
Physical Influx encounters the aforementioned difficulties and (2) 
Pre-established Harmony has numerous advantages (for example, it 
displays our freedom, and the immortality of the soul and it allegedly 
provides a new proof for the existence of God).° I take it that his 





ê It is also the way in which they were generally understood in the 
debate in early eighteenth-century Germany. 

"Cf. A New System of the Nature and Communication of Substances, 
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a Dilemma for Mechanism: Mind-Body Causality.” Paper presented at the 
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cember 5, 1994. 
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main positive argument, however, is that a substance (which is de- 
fined as something independent of other finite beings and self-suffi- 
cient, that is, something that has, to use Leibniz’s own term, a com- 
plete concept) has no need for the causal activity of other 
substances. Any causation from without would necessarily be over- 
determination (something for which Leibniz has no sympathy). Leib- 
niz may also think that a real relation between substances (as a 
causal relation would be) is impossible due to the essential reducibil- 
ity of relations to monadic properties.’ Thus, Leibniz presents im- 
portant arguments in favor of Pre-established Harmony. 

Third, the intellectual-political situation in Germany in the first 
part of the eighteenth century requires brief characterization. Intel- 
lectually, there are two main camps: on the one hand, the Pietists, 
led by August Hermann Francke, Philipp Jakob Spener, and Joachim 
Lange, and, on the other, the Aufkldrer, that is, proponents of the 
Enlightenment, whose intellectual leader is Christian Wolff. Accord- 
ingly, when Wolff publishes his major treatise on metaphysics in 
1719-20 (significantly, in German), entitled Verniinfftige Gedancken 
von Gott, der Welt und der Seele des Menschen, auch allen Dingen 
überhaupt, (a work now commonly referred to as simply the German 
Metaphysics), the Pietists finally have in their hands the material they 
need in order to launch a full-scale attack on Wolff. Despite the 
. fact that Wolff is very cautious in his acceptance of Pre-established 
Harmony (ultimately he affirms it in its unrestricted form only for 
the mind-body relationship, not for body-body relationships), this odd 
and perhaps even dangerous-sounding doctrine is sufficient for Lange 
and several of his followers” to begin their assault because it seems 
to them to result in determinism, fatalism, and Spinozism. To make 
a long story short, Wolff wins the battle philosophically, in part be- 
cause Lange and his followers are not particularly philosophically 
acute. However, at least in the short run, the Pietists win the battle 
politically. For during a series of exchanges between Wolff and his 
Pietist opponents, the Pietists resort to political means to ensure vic- 
tory, namely, so the story goes, by intimating to King Frederick Wil- 





1 For a discussion of Leibniz’s conception of substance, see Christia 
Mercer and Robert Sleigh, “Metaphysics: The early period to the Discourse 
on Metaphysics,” in The Cambridge Companion to Leibniz, 67-123. 

11 See, for example, Primary Truths (PE, 32). 

” Franz Budde, Georg Walch, and, to a lesser extent, Andreas Riidiger, 
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liam I that, according to Pre-established Harmony, a soldier who de- 
serted from the army could not be held responsible for his action 
because it was already determined beforehand that he had to do it. 
Frederick William I is naturally not at all disposed to tolerate such a 
dangerous doctrine and thus on November 8, 1723 gives Wolff 24 
hours to leave Prussia or be executed. (Wolff's German Metaphysics 
is also prohibited from being taught at:-Prussian universities.) Wolff 
naturally favors expulsion and leaves for Marburg, where he had pre- 
viously been offered a chair.” (I should note that the Pietists’ victory 
is relatively short-lived, since already in 1740 Wolff returns to Halle 
upon Frederick Is repeated invitation. In fact, Frederick H even 
attempts to bring Wolff to Berlin to be codirector of the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences along with Maupertuis, but Wolff, now suspi- 
cious of royal whims as well as of the anti-Wolffian bent of the Acad- 
emy, politely declines. Also, one can imagine how banishment might 
make one popular amongst intellectuals of the day. Thus, in part due 
to the political situation and in part due to his greater philosophical 
ability, Wolff quickly gains a large following, including figures such 
as Thiimmig, Bilfinger, Reusch, Baumeister, Baumgarten, Meier, and 
Hollmann, to name but a few.) At any rate, the effect of these 
intellectual-political events is that both Wolffians and Pietists, that is, 
both camps, give serious philosophical consideration to what is at 





For the full story, see Wolff, Eigene Lebensbeschreibung (Leipzig, 
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(6th ed.; Wittenberg, 1743) and Institutiones metaphysicae (Wittenberg, 
1743). Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten (1714—62) publishes Metaphysica 
(Halle, 1739), Acroasis logica (Halle, 1761), and Aesthetica (Frankfurt, 
1750). Georg Friedrich Meier, in addition to translating Baumgarten’s 
Acroasis Logica into German, authors Beweis der vorherbestimmien Har- 
monie (Halle, 1739) and a number of specific treatises, such as Beweis, daf 
keine Materie dencken könne (2d ed.; Halle, 1751). Samuel Christian Hollmann 
publishes his three-volume textbook, Institutiones philosophicae, from 1727— 
34 and a number of other, smaller works during the 1730s, including correspon- 
dence with Bilfinger and Schreiber. 
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least prima facie the source of the debate, namely Pre-established 
Harmony, Occasionalism, and Physical Influx. 

Although this stage-setting raises a number of important issues,!* 
I shall focus on just one: the development of a version of Physical 
Influx that is responsive to Leibniz’s criticisms and that even has 
plausible arguments in its favor. What we shall find is that a rela- 
tively sophisticated version of Physical Influx emerges from 1732 to 
1745 in the writings of Johann Christoph Gottsched, Martin Knutzen, 
and August Friedrich Crusius. Further, it is interesting to note that 
two of the three figures who are instrumental in developing Physical 
Influx, namely Gottsched and Knutzen, are Wolffians, not Pietists.!” 


Gottsched’s Version of Physical Influx. Gottsched is perhaps 
best known at present for his literary efforts, since he is often consid- 
ered to be the first major literary figure of the German Enlightenment. 
Yet Gottsched is offered and accepts a chair in metaphysics on the 
basis of his dissertations in philosophy, entitled Vindiciarum Sys- 
tematis influxus physici (1727-29)"* and his Erste Gründe der ges- 
ammten Weltweisheit (1738—34), which is a shortened rendition of 
Wolffs philosophical system that contributed significantly to Wolff's 
popularization. However, in both of these works Gottsched parts 
ways with Wolff on the issue of Pre-established Harmony. 





15 While the situation is complicated by other factors, it is relevant to 
note that a similar debate arises in both England and France. And, at least. 
in France, it seems to have been raised in part by the German debate, given 
that it begins only a short time after the debate was raging in Germany. Cf. 
Yolton, Locke and French Materialism. In England, it was Locke’s sugges- 
tion that matter might think that complicated the debate. Thus it seems to 
be the case both that the debate was Europe-wide and that Germany was 
one of its principal sources; this underscores its historical importance for 
modern philosophy as a whole. 

ê For a more comprehensive account of both this particular issue and 
related ones, see Eric Watkins, “From Pre-established Harmony to Physical 
Influx: The Reception of Leibniz in Early Eighteenth-Century Germany,” in 
Leibniz and the Sciences, ed. Roger Ariew and Daniel Garber (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, forthcoming). 

17 Rüdiger, who is loosely affiliated with the Pietists as well as with 
Thomasius, was Crusius’s teacher. 

“* Both Gottsched’s dissertations and his Weltweisheit were originally 
published in Leipzig. 
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The Vindiciarum systematis influxus physici divides into two 
parts. The first part contains primarily an historical account of the 
three causal theories. The second part, however, contains an ex- 
tended defense of Physical Influx against the objections primarily 
of the Cartesians.’ In particular, Gottsched considers the following 
objections. First, a Cartesian might object to Physical Influx on the 
grounds that one cannot clearly and distinctly perceive how the soul 
and body could act on each other, since their natures are radically 
distinct. Gottsched responds to this objection by noting that we 
have insufficient accounts of what it means for the soul to think and 
the body to be extended. Even if it is clear that thought and exten- 
sion are the essences of the soul and the body, it does not follow 
that all of the soul’s and body’s properties can be derived from their 
essences. Therefore, the objection that physical influx cannot be 
derived from the natures of the soul and the body loses its force. 
Gottsched’s response can also be used to provide a preliminary reply 
to Leibniz’s objection concerning the inconceivability of Physical In- 
flux; since we do not have an adequate account of the soul and the 
body, the lack of a complete description of physical influx is not 
objectionable, but rather to be expected. 

Gottsched then considers the objection that Physical Influx vio- 
lates the law of the conservation of motion. Gottsched first notes 
that the law of motion that Descartes and the Cartesians think Physi- 
cal Influx violates, namely, the law of conservation of motion, has 
been shown (by Leibniz) to be false.” What is conserved is not 
motion, but, as Leibniz argues, living or motive forces, which are 
measured by the mass of the body times the square of its velocity. 
Thus the incompatibility of Physical Influx with a false law is no 
evidence against Physical Influx. Gottsched then considers whether 
Physical Influx violates this “corrected” law of nature. In justifying 
his negative answer, he uses an example of a taut bow. The tension 
in the string when it is drawn back by an arrow held in one position 





19 Tt is unclear whether these objections were actually made by any 
Cartesians in this form against Physical Influx, since Gottsched cites only 
Descartes’s Principia philosophiae (Amsterdam, 1644). 

2° Gottsched, Vindiciarum systematis influxus physici, pt. 1 (1729), 
34-5. 

2! Descartes holds that the quantity of motion (that is, mv) is conserved, 
whereas Leibniz argues that living forces (that is, mv”) are conserved. Cf. 
Leibniz, Specimen dynamicum in PE, esp. 121, and the Discourse on Meta- 
physics §17 in PE, 49-51. 
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so that it is at rest contains, Gottsched claims, the same amount of 
motive forces as does the motion of the arrow when it is released, 
despite the fact that the amount of motion in the world is clearly not 
the same in the two cases. Thus, Gottsched can argue by analogy 
that according to Physical Influx the soul can add motion to the uni- 
verse or the motion of a body can cause an idea in the soul (possibly 
diminishing the amount of motion in the universe) without violating 
the ‘corrected’ law of conservation. The important requirement is 
that the motive forces of the body and the soul remain constant re- 
gardless of whether or not they are impeded by external actions, that 
is, whether they result in “new” motions. Given that it is not obvious 
that Physical Influx violates this requirement, this objection to Physi- 
cal Influx loses its force. In this way Gottsched develops an interest- 
ing reply to one of the two main objections raised against Physical 
Influx. Moreover, Gottsched manages to do so on the basis of Leib- 
nizian principles, since crucial to this response is his acceptance of 
Leibniz’s principle of the conservation of motive forces rather than 
motion. 

Still, in his dissertation, Gottsched’s defense of Physical Influx is 
nothing more than a defense; his main goal is merely to defend Physi- 
cal Influx from some of the objections that were or might be raised 
against it. He does not develop any positive reasons for accepting 
Physical Influx rather than Pre-established Harmony. Gottsched 
does, however, develop his version of Physical Influx further in his 
Erste Gründe der gesammten Weltweisheit. In Wolff's philosophical 
system, which Gottsched’s Weltweisheit follows in many respects, 
Pre-established Harmony arises primarily in two contexts, namely in 
the Cosmology, which discusses the concept of world, and in the 
Psychology, which discusses the mind-body relationship. In the Welt- 
weisheit Gottsched maintains what is perhaps best described as an 
officially neutral position with respect to the general cosmological 
issue. However, in his discussion of mind-body interaction in the 
section on Psychology he suggests what may best be described as an 
unofficial acceptance of Physical Influx.” First, Gottsched describes 





22 T suspect that this dichotomy between official and unofficial positions 
is caused by Gottsched’s conflicting desires (1) to publish a popularization 
of Wolffs philosophy (which maintains Pre-established Harmony) and (2) 
to present what he believes to be true (Physical Influx). Gottsched attempts 
to resolve the tension between these desires by not taking an official posi- 
tion on the issue, while still making his views known. Benno Erdmann 
interprets Gottsched’s statements in such a way that Gottsched was either 
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Physical Influx, Pre-established Harmony, and Occasionalism, giving 
a brief history of each position’s advocates and their motivations. 
He then notes that “none of the three is completely explained or 
demonstrated; each one of them still has its difficulties: Thus, each 
person can maintain whichever one is most pleasing. However, for 
me it has always seemed that: one does not have reason to reject the 
oldest and most common opinion of natural influence until one has 
completely refuted it and demonstrated its impossibility. At this 
point this has been done by no one.”” Thus in the Weltweisheit Gott- 
sched commits himself in an unofficial way to Physical Influx for 
mind-body interaction. 

His defense of Physical Influx in this domain is limited primarily 
to responding to some of the objections raised against it (although, 
as we shall see shortly, he also presents incomplete arguments for 
Physical Influx). First, in response to Leibniz’s and Wolffs objection 
that physical influx is incomprehensible, Gottsched now explicitly 
notes that although physical influx may appear incomprehensible to 
one with obscure and incomplete notions of the body and the soul, 
it is possible that more distinct and complete notions of body and 
soul could (in the future) render physical influx intelligible.“ How- 
ever, Gottsched also notes (§1067) that “the word influence [Einfiu] 


confused or simply could not decide: “A mind like Gottsched could never 
make it to definitive clarity”: “Zu entschiedener Klarheit zwar konnte ein 
Geist, wie Gottsched, nie kommen”; Benno Erdmann, Martin Knutzen und 
seine Zeit (Hildesheim, 1876), 81. 

2 “Keine derselben ist noch vollkommen aidit oder demonstriret; 
eine jede davon hat noch ihre Schwierigkeiten: es kann sich also ein jeder 
an diejenige halten, die ihm am besten gefällt. Mir ist es indessen allezeit 
vorgekommen: daß man nicht eher Ursache habe, die allerälteste und ge- 
meineste Meynung vom natürlichen Einflusse zu verwerfen; bis man sie voll- 
kommen widerleget, und ihre Unmöglichkeit erwiesen haben wird. Dieses 
aber ist, noch zur Zeit, von niemanden geschehen”; Gottsched, Erste Gründe 
der gesammten Weltweisheit, §1077, Ausgewählte Werke, vol. 5, pt. 1, 6th 
ed. (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1983), 586. Note: all passages quoted from the sixth 
edition are present in the first edition, except where differences are explic- 
itly noted. Also, all translations are my own. 

a Gottsched, Erste Gründe der gesammten Weltweisheit, §§1078-9. In 
§1079.of the sixth edition of the Weltweisheit, Gottsched refers to Knutzen’s 
position and notes that Knutzen expounds in more detail the position that 
he (Gottsched) has defended since 1729 in his dissertations. Erdmann ar- 
gues that Knutzen develops his view independently of Gottsched; see Erd- 
mann, Martin Knutzen, 82. It should also be noted, in light of the discussion 
below concerning Gottsched’s position on the general cosmological issue, 
that both this point and the next do not seem to bear on the general issue. 
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is taken in a metaphorical or ‘verbliimtem’ sense.” Accordingly, 
Gottsched further undercuts Leibniz’s and Wolff’s first main objec- 
tion to Physical Influx by noting that ‘influence’ (influere) is not to 
be taken literally as a flowing (of, for example, a liquid), but rather 
in terms of the capacity or power of a substance to act directly on 
another substance. Thus, despite his more modest claim that physi- 
cal influx may be made more comprehensible in the future, Gottsched 
has already taken an important step toward a more sophisticated and 
coherent version of Physical Influx. 

Second, Gottsched responds to the objection that Physical Influx 
would destroy the soul’s simplicity. On Gottsched’s account the soul 
possesses both the power to represent and the power to move bod- 
ies. The objection to this account must be that two such powers 
would be incompatible with the soul’s simplicity. However, 
Gottsched notes at §1080 that the soul can both will and understand 
without thereby destroying the soul’s simplicity. Even the most or- 
- thodox Wolffians claim to derive (apparently without inconsistency) 
the powers of the understanding and the will from the single repre- 
senting force of the soul (qua simple substance). Thus, Gottsched _ 
argues, Physical Influx does not cause difficulty for the soul’s sim- 
plicity.”° 

In the second part of §1080, Gottsched proceeds to offer a tenta- 
tive argument for Physical Influx between the soul and the body. He 
notes: “the soul has an effort (Bemühung) to bring forth new sensa- 
tions (§1051). It cannot have this if its body does not have a position 
and place in the world of the kind that materialists presume can be 
awakened in the brain through the sensible parts (Gliedmaßen). 
Thus, it strives at the same time according to this changed position 
or place of the body.” Despite its obscure form, Gottsched’s argu- 
ment in this passage is that only physical influx between the soul and 





2 Ibid., 582. 

a Knutzen will give a very similar response to the first of these objec- 
tions (see Systema Causarum efficientium [Leipzig] §§48-49), and he will 
give a similar response to an objection that differs slightly from the second 
objection, namely that Physical Influx implies the falsity of the immortality 
of the soul (§57). 

27 “Die Seele hat nämlich eine Bemiihung, neue Empfindungen hervor 
zu bringen (1051. §.). Diese kann sie nicht haben, wenn ihr Körper nicht 
eine solche Lage und Stellung in der Welt hat, daß, vermittelst der sinnlichen 
Gliedmaßen, die materialischen Bilder im Gehirne erwecket werden können. 
Also strebet. sie denn zu gleicher Zeit, nach dieser veränderten Stellung oder 
Lage des Körpers”; Gottsched, Weltweiskeit, 587. l 
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the body can render intelligible the soul’s desire to bring forth new 
sensations. For, it is assumed, sensations require a body with a par- 
ticular place and position in the world. This argument is of course 
question-begging, since it simply assumes without argument that sen- 
sations require the action of a body on the soul, an assumption a 
proponent of Pre-established Harmony need not make. None the 
less, Gottsched can still be seen as at least asking the proponents 
of Pre-established Harmony to explain how a person is to undergo 
sensations without the causal efficacy of a body. 

Since most of Gottsched’s discussion in this chapter of the Welt- 
weisheit centers on the interaction between the soul and the body, 
his unofficial acceptance of Physical Influx might seem to be limited 
to the soul-body relationship. However, in §1081 Gottsched commits 
himself in a limited and equally unofficial way to Physical Influx with 
respect to the general cosmological issue as well. That is, Gottsched 
seems to admit that substances can act on each other, regardless of 
their particular natures. He argues that we need not say that the soul 
taken by itself possesses the entire power of moving a body. For 
“there are sO many powers already in the fluid parts of the body: that 
these powers require only stimulation and determination if they are 
to act. Though we cannot explain how it is that the soul brings some 
nerve fluid (Nervensaft) into motion; so too with respect to bodies 
we cannot completely comprehend how one ball hitting another can 
set the other in motion. For since monads or elements are present 
in all points at which they are in contact: these [monads or elements] 
must be able to act on each other and continue the motion, even if 
we do not know how.” In other words, Gottsched seems to be 
arguing that physical influx between the soul and the body implies 
physical influx among bodies.” For the soul is not sufficient to move 
all of the body’s fluid parts, but rather these fluid parts must be able 





2 “Fs sind schon in den flüssigen Theilen des Leibes so viele Kräfte 
vorhanden: daB selbige gleichsam nur eine Aufweckung und Bestimmung be- 
dérfen, wenn sie wirken sollen. Können wir es aber noch nicht erklären, wie 
es damit zugehe, daß die Seele irgend den Nervensaft in Bewegung bringt; so 
können wir es ja auch in den Körpern noch nicht völlig begreifen, wie eine 
an die andere stoBende Kugel dieselbe in Bewegung setzet. Denn da in allen 
Puncten, wo sich dieselben beriihren, Monaden oder Elemente vorhanden 
sind: so miissen diese doch in einander wirken, und die Bewegung fortpflan- 
zen können, ob wir gleich nicht wissen wie”; ibid., §1081, 587-8. 

2 Tt is difficult to discern from this passage whether Gottsched is mak- 
ing the further claim that two forces must be exercised for a change to 
occur (as Knutzen will argue) or whether one suffices. 
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to move each other. Moreover, he wants to suggest that just as we 
do not completely understand physical influx between the soul and 
the body, we do not completely understand physical influx between 
bodies, so no objection can be raised against Physical Influx on that 
count. Thus, for Gottsched, Physical Influx at the cosmological level 
has the same (unofficial) status as it does for the soul and the body. 

Finally, Gottsched adds a brief argument in the final section of 
this chapter (§1082) against Pre-established Harmony. He asks rhe- 
torically: “But could the soul have all its sensations even without it 
[the body]: For what use would the body be? An idealist would then 
have a.much better opinion; because by rejecting bodies he would 
have transcended innumerable difficulties.” Gottsched’s criticism 
is that if a soul could have all of its sensations without a body, then 
the body would be superfluous and idealism would represent the 
most attractive position.*’ Nonetheless, these two arguments are 
quite brief and directly after this last argument Gottsched adds: “Yet 
I present all this only as mere speculation and do not decide which 
opinion, with a more mature knowledge of the soul and the body, 
will gain the upper hand with time.”™? However, in later editions 
of this work, immediately after making this conciliatory remark, 
Gottsched refers the reader to his dissertation on the topic, making 
it clear that he has a definite opinion! Thus it seems appropriate to 
interpret Gottsched’s statements (especially about the cosmological 
issue) as unofficial or personal remarks about his own opinion rather 
than a philosophical claim that can stand on the basis of the argu- 
ments he presents. 

Gottsched’s contribution to the debate about Pre-established 
Harmony and Physical Influx is thus quite substantial, even if not 
definitive. For although he does not take an official stand on the ` 
issue, he is unequivocal about the possibility of Physical Influx, since 





5° “Könnte aber die Seele alle Empfindungen auch ohne denselben ha- 
ben: wozu ware ihr ein Leib ntitze? Ein Idealist hatte sodann eine weit 
bessere Meynung; weil er durch das Laugnen der Körper, unzählige Schwier- 
igkeiten iiberhoben wiirde”; Gottsched, Weltweisheit,, §1082, 588. It is 
worth noting that this objection is frequently cited in the ensuing debate 
(for instance, by Reusch and, below, Crusius). 

31 Somehow Gottsched seems not to have understood that, properly 
speaking, Leibniz is an idealist. 

32 “Doch ich gebe dieses alles nur fiir bloße Muthma8ungen aus, und 
lasse es dahin gestellt sein: welche Meynung bey einem reifern Erkenntnisse 
der Seele und des Leibes, mit der Zeit die Oberhand behalten wird”; 
ibid., 588. 
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he responds to a number of important objections raised against that 
theory. Also, he provides reasons, even if not compelling ones, for 
accepting his unofficial version of Physical Influx. Perhaps his most 
important achievement, however, is to suggest that physical influx 
should be taken, not in a literal but rather in a metaphorical sense, 
according to which physical influx is not an inconceivable migration 
of accidents, as Leibniz and Wolff charge, but rather the capacity or 
power a substance has to act directly upon another substance. 


I 


Knuizen’s Version of Physical Influx. The second major advo- 
cate of Physical Influx—who forms the crucial turning point in the 
debate—is Martin Knutzen. Knutzen is now best known (and this is 
faint praise, since he is not at all well-known) as one of Kant’s teach- 
ers in Königsberg. However, in the first half of the eighteenth century 
he is well-respected in academic circles for his writings in philoso- 
phy, theology, natural science, and mathematics; some of his writings 
are De immaterialitate animi (1741), Philosophischer Beweis von 
der Wahrheit der Christlichen Religion (1740), Verniinftige Gedan- 
ken von den Cometen (1744), and Theoremata nova de parabolis in- 
finitis eodem parametro et circa eundem axin descriptis (1787).” 
However, his real claim to fame is his dissertation, which he pub- 
lishes in 1735 as an independent monograph, entitled Systema Cau- 
sarum efficientitum, of which a second edition is issued in 1745. 
What should be emphasized, however, before we consider the details 
of this treatise, is that in the course of its three parts, 62 sections, 
and 210 pages, Knutzen is explicitly and forcefully arguing for Physi- 
cal Influx as an “official” position rather than merely hinting at pri- 
vately held beliefs or timidly claiming that Physical Influx is perhaps 
still possible, since no other theory has been definitively. proven. 

Further, what makes Knutzen’s argument so influential is that it 
is based on Leibnizian principles. Despite the fact that there 
is considerable difficulty in determining which of Leibniz’s works 





33 Benno Erdmann, in Martin Knutzen und seine Zeit, gives a nice, if 
not always entirely accurate, account of Knutzen and his historical setting, 
including an account of Knutzen’s other works. For example, Erdmann notes 
that Knutzen’s Philosophischer Beweis von der Wahrheit der Christlichen 
Religionis reprinted five times and is even translated into Danish (p. 53). 
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‘Knutzen would know, Knutzen himself refers to Leibniz’s letters to 
Wagner, “A Brief Demonstration of a Notable Error of Descartes and 
Others concerning a Natural Law,” A New System of Nature, and the 
Theodicy; and additionally the Monadology and On Nature Itself had 
been published before 1735,™ so that it is safe to conclude that Knut- 
zen has access to many (if not all) of Leibniz’s fundamental philo- 
sophical doctrines. Moreover, Knutzen often supplements his refer- 
ences to Leibniz with references to Wolff, who, despite his departure - 
from Leibniz on certain points,” is clearly still a Leibnizian. Thus we 
have sufficient prima facie evidence to take seriously Knutzen’s claim 
to be basing his argument on Leibnizian principles, with one major 
exception, namely, Leibniz’s complete concept theory of substance.*® 
There is simply little trace of that doctrine to be found in Knutzen’s 
account of Leibniz, and insofar as Leibniz bases Pre-established Har- 
mony on this doctrine, Knutzen misses part of Leibniz’s motivation 
on this point. However, it is also possible that Knutzen is aware of 
this doctrine, but simply finds it unreasonably strong and thus worthy 
of being rejected tout court. At any rate, Knutzen does not misunder- 
stand the main points of Leibniz’s position even if he is unaware of 
or rejects some of the more unusual details of Leibniz’s conception 
of substance. With this in mind, let us now turn to Knutzen’s treatise. 

The first part gives a general introduction to the topic, explaining 
the empirical correlation that holds between the states of the mind 
and the states of the body, stating precise definitions of the three 
causal theories, and arguing that direct experience cannot decide the 
issue between them. It is worth noting that Knutzen’s argument that 
direct experience does not decide the issue is not novel. During the 
debate between Wolff and various Pietists, Wolff repeatedly argues 
that all three causal theories are consistent with what we directly 
experience. Thus all parties to the dispute agree that the issue must 
be decided by argument, not observation. 





34 For information on which of Leibniz’s works were published and 
available at what date, see Emile Ravier, Bibliographie de Oevres de Leibniz 
(Hildesheim: Georg Olms, 1966). 

_ *° For one account ofthe differences between Wolff and Leibniz, see 
Charles Corr, “C. Wolff and Leibniz,” Journal of the History of Ideas 36 
(1975): 241-62. f 

€ How the position Knutzen is attacking is Leibnizian will be demon- 
strated in footnotes accompanying the relevant argument. What we shall 
find is that Knutzen gives a number of different arguments at different levels 
of generality so that the position he is attacking will be Leibnizian in some 
way, whether it be the “middle” or “later” Leibniz. 
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The Argument from vis motrix. In the second part Knutzen 
presents four distinct arguments for Physical Influx. In order to lay 
the necessary foundation, he first carefully articulates definitions of 
the following: human beings (§17), spirit or monad (§18), bodies or 
composites (§19), action (§21), force (§22), space, place, and position 
(§23), internal and total motion, and motive, primitive, and derivative 
forces (§24). Accordingly, Knutzen interprets Leibniz’s position to be 
roughly that of the New System of Nature,” namely, that there are 
simple elements or substances that compose bodies” and that are in 
a place, though they do not fill a space.” He then proposes his first, 
and what amounts to his most important argument for Physical Influx 
in §28: 


$. XXVIIL A force [of something] to move itself involves in reality 
a force of moving another as well. 

A force of moving that brings it about that any being changes its 
own proper place without the force of moving other things that sur- 
round it cannot be conceived, but rather it is necessary that after 
positing one the other is given at the same time. For a force of moving 
that brings it about that a being changes its own place does not exist 
except as a conatus for changing its own place (§. 24.) that is, for 
occupying a place distinct from the one that it now occupies, yet one 
that is still continuous to it (§. cit.). But other coexistent things that 
surround the movable thing on all sides hold a place distinct from the 
place of the movable thing, since two distinct beings cannot be in one 
place at the same time (§. 23.): therefore, a being endowed with the 
force of moving itself strives to push things to another place, if they 
resist. But if in truth they are also supposed to yield spontaneously, 
nevertheless, that which is already participating in progressive motion 
exerts itself in the way which is required to complete the motion 





37 It is somewhat unfortunate that Knutzen seems to focus on the New 
System of Nature, since Leibniz’s position in that treatise is somewhere 
between his middle and later positions. 

38 Knutzen’s argument is quite similar to Leibniz’s in the New System 
of Nature. For Knutzen argues as follows: 

“S, XX. The existence of monads in bodies or the composition of bodies 

monads is shown. 

Bodies consist of simples or monads. Bodies are composite entities 
(§. 19.), and therefore consist of parts (according to the same §). Either 
these parts are in turn composite, that is, they will have other parts that 
again have others and so on to infinity, or one must reach at last parts that 
do not consist of others. If the former, there is an infinite number of parts 
the existence of which implies a contradiction (as is demonstrated in the 
diss. de Aeternitate Mundi impossibili §. 21): therefore, a body is composed 
of parts that do not have other parts. Therefore, it consists of simples, or 
monads (§. 18).” 

39 Cf §XXVII. “It is demonstrated that simple elements are in a place 
and are moved, although they do not fill a space.” 
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beyond itself or to push things to another place. Because resistance is 
to such a degree the occasional cause of motion, it does not add any- 
thing to the intrinsic force: Therefore, a being that moves itself enjoys 
the effort of changing the place of coexistents or the force of moving 
other things (§. 24.). Therefore, the force of moving itself without the 
force of moving other things cannot be conceived, but after the one 
has been posited, the other is posited at the same time. 


This is an interesting argument. The basic idea is that if, as Leibniz 
and Wolff assume, a being possesses the force to change its place,” 
and the change of place of one being implies the change of place of 
another being,” then the force to change its own place implies, now 


40 «8 XXVII. Vis seipsam mouendi inuoluit vim alia quoque mouendi 
realiter. 

Vis mouendi, quae efficit, vt ens quodpiam locum suum proprium 
mutet, sine vi mouendi, res alias, quibus cingitur, concipi nequit, sed ista 
posita haec simul ponatur, necesse est. Vis enim mouendi, quae efficit, vt 
ens locum suum proprium mutet, non est, nisi conatus, hunc suum mutandi 
locum (§. 24.) i. e. occupandi locum ab eo, quem iam occupat, diuersum et 
quidem eidem continuum (§. cit.). Sed coexistentia alia, quae vbique mobile 
cingunt, loca ista a loco mobilis diuersa obtinent; duo autem diuersa entia 
simul in eodem loco esse nequeunt (§. 23.): ens ergo vi se ipsum mouendi 
praeditum, res alias loco pellere nitetur, si illae resistant. Quod si vero 
etiam sponte cedere supponantur, tamen id quod in nisu tali, qui requiritur 
ad motum extra se perficiendum, siue alias res loco pellendas, in motu prog- 
ressiuo iam adest; cum resistentia sit tantum causa occasionalis motus, nec 
vi intrinsecae quicquam addat: Ens ergo, quod se ipsum mouet, conatu 
gaudet mutandi locum coexistentium seu vi mouendi res alias ($. 24.). Vis 
ergo, se ipsum mouendi, sine vi mouendi res alias concipi nequit, sed ista 
posita, haec ponitur simul.” 

4 Note that Knutzen formulates this argument quite generally so as to 
pertain to any being of which a Leibnizian will claim that it can change its 
own place. Thus the argument will certainly apply to bodies, to corporeal 
substances of Leibniz’s middle period, and perhaps even to the monads of 
the later Leibniz (since monads are in some sense in a place and responsible 
for the changes that occur in bodies, so that one could say that they change 
the place of their body). For a discussion of Leibniz’s conception of sub- 
stance in his middle and later periods, see Robert Sleigh, Leibniz and Ar- 
nauld, (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1990), 98-104; Christia Mercer 
and Robert Sleigh, “Metaphysics: The early period to the Discourse on Meta- 
physics,” in The Cambridge Companion to Leibniz; and Donald Ruther- 
ford, “Metaphysics: The late period,” in ibid. 

42 As the argument stands, it is, of course, incomplete. For Knutzen 
simply accepts without argument that every being is surrounded in all direc- 
tions, that is, that there is no void. Accordingly, the argument might seem 
to stand in need of substantial supplementation. However, the argument 
would presumably have appeared plausible to Leibniz because he accepts 
the Principle of Sufficient Reason which he then takes to exclude the possi- 
bility of a void; cf. Primary Truths in PE, 33. In fact, Leibniz rejects the 
void for further reasons as well; cf. Specimen dynamicum in PE, 130. 
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contra Leibniz and Wolff, the force to change the place of another 
being. More abstractly formulated: Intrasubstantial causation implies 
intersubstantial causation. This argument can be formulated in two 
different versions. The first version would claim that insofar as one 
being moves itself it in fact causes the motion of the other. The 
second version, which I shall discuss shortly, would claim that the 
mere capacity of a being to move itself implies that it could move 
the other, which is enough to contradict Pre-established Harmony as 
Leibniz defends it. 

What might Leibniz find objectionable in the first version of this 
argument? What is unquestionably right in the argument is that the 
fact that one being changes its place implies that another being must 
change its place too (if it occupies the place into which the first 
being is to move). Leibniz will presumably argue, however, that it is 
illegitimate to infer from this fact that the motion of the second being 
must be caused by the first being, since according to Pre-established 
Harmony each being will be causally responsible for its own changes. 
Thus, the fact that the first being has the force to move itself implies 
only that either the first or the second being has the force to move 
the second being. In other words, all that the motion of the first 
being implies is that there be some cause of the motion of the second 
being. On what grounds does Knutzen infer that the cause must be 
located in the first being?” 

Knutzen has, I believe, resources to answer this question. Even 
if one grants Leibniz that the second being has the force to move 
itself, Knutzen can argue that what activates the force in the second 
being must be precisely the force of the first being. In other words, 
even if Knutzen admits causal activity in the second being, he need 
not accept that this causal activity is sufficient for the second being’s 
motion. After all, if the first being had not moved itself into the place 
of the second being, the second being would not have moved itself 
either. Thus it seems entirely appropriate to say that the first being 
has the force to move the second being even if it does so only in 
virtue of acting on the latter’s force.“ Leibniz holds that what is 





43 In fact, an anonymous reviewer of this work makes the same objec- 
tion to Knutzen’s argument. Cf. Zuverläßige Nachrichten vom dem gegen- 
wärtigen Zustande, Veränderung und Wachstum der Wissenschaften, Teil 
73 (Leipzig, 1746), 48—67, esp. 50-3. 

44 Knutzen is quite explicit about this model. In §44, responding to the 
charge that Physical Influx is merely the flowing out and metamorphosis of 
motion and ideas, Knutzen states the following: “While the body acts on the 
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responsible for the motion of the first being is merely an ideal ground 
of the second being’s motion. However, from the perspective of a 





mind according to the system of physical influx, it does not pour ideas of 
external things into the mind, nor the force of representation; but rather 
it modifies only the force of the mind and its substance in such a grounded 
way that representation is caused in the mind. But the mind, when it 
acts on the body, does not pour a moving force into it, but rather only 
modifies and directs with its actions those things to the extent that are 
present in corporeal elements in such a way that finally motion is pro- 
duced in the body. For ideas and the force of representation are either 
accidents or substances. If they are accidents: they cannot be poured into 
the mind by the body and they cannot be transferred into the mind by a 
certain local motion from the body. For accidents do not migrate from 
subject to subject (§. 791. Ontol.). But if you suppose that they are sub- 
stances: similarly such a transition cannot be granted; because the mind is 
a simple substance (§. 18.), but such a first substance cannot be the recepta- 
cle of a number of other substances. Therefore, neither ideas nor the forces 
of representation can be poured from the body into the mind. However, 
because representations of external things appear in the mind through the 
action of the body (§. 40. not.): nothing remains other than that the body, 
while it is acting on the mind, modifies its force and substance in such a 
way that representations of external things in fact appear or are caused in 
the mind. For a similar reason it can be shown that no moving force can 
be transferred from the mind to the body: and so through the action of the 
mind only those forces that the moderns have shown to be present in the 
elements [of the body] (§. 196. Cosmol.) are modified and directed for a 
certain reason in such a way that determinate motion is finally produced in 
the body through the determination of these forces”: “Dum corpus in men- 
tem agit vi systematis physici influxus, neque menti rerum externarum 
ideas infundit, neque vim repraesentatricem; sed modo vim mentis eius- 
demque substantiam tali ratione modificat, ut repraesentatio in mente 
oriatur. Mens vero, dum in corpus agit, nullam eidem vim motricem 
infundit; sed eam tantum, quae corporis elementis inest, ita actione sua 
modificat ac dirigit, ut motus demum in corpore producatur. Ideae enim 
ac vis repraesentatrix vel accidentia sunt vel substantiae. Si sunt accidentia: 
menti a corpore infundi ac locali quodam motu e corpore in mentem transire 
nequeunt; accidentia enim e subiecto non migrant in subiectum (§. 791. On- 
tol.). Si vero substantias esse supponas: similiter eiusmodi transitus concedi 
nequit, cum mens sit substantia simplex (§. 18.), talis vero substantia alterius 
vel plurimarum aliarum substantiarum receptaculum esse nequeat. Ergo 
neque ideae, neque vis representatrix e corpore in mentem transfundi pos- 
sunt. Cum tamen per corporis actionem repraesentationes rerum ex- 
ternarum in mente prodeant (§. 40. not.): nil superest, quam ut corpus, dum 
in mentem agit, vim eius ac substantiam ita modificet, vt repraesentationes 
rerum externarum in mente reuera prodeant seu excitentur. Simili ratione 
evinci potest, quod nulla vis motrix ex mente transeat in corpus: adeoque 
mentis actione eae tantummodo vires, quas eiusdem elementis inesse 
demonstrarunt recentiores (§. 196. Cosmol.), certa ratione modificentur ac 
dirigantur, vt sic demum harum virium determinatione determinatus in cor- 
pore motus producatur”; Knutzen, Systema Causarum efficientium, 145~7. 
^ For Leibniz a ground is ideal if it exists solely in a monad’s represen- 
tations. Real grounds can exist independently of the representations of a 
monad. See Monadology, in PE, 219 and Letter to Des Bosses, in PE, 199. 
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proponent of physical influx it is difficult to see why such a ground 
is ideal and not real, that is, causal. 

Leibniz might reply to Knutzen’s explanation with his “world 
apart” doctrine,“ which states that the appearances would (or could) 
be entirely the same as they are even if nothing other than God and 
I existed (as, so to speak, a world apart), and the plausibility of this 
doctrine might appear to be evidence in favor of the sufficiency of 
internal causes. Despite the fact that there is no evidence showing 
that Knutzen accepts the “world apart” doctrine, Knutzen can grant 
this doctrine and still claim that internal causes are not sufficient. 
How? The “world apart” doctrine states that if only God and one 
being (namely I) existed, the appearances would be no different from 
what they are now. However, such a claim is in fact irrelevant to 
what Knutzen is arguing. For Knutzen is concerned with the relation- 
ship that exists between what in fact exists. Surely a different rela- 
tionship would hold in the counterfactual situation in which only God 
and one being existed.“ , Thus, applying the “world apart” doctrine 
to our second being, to say that what is contained in the complete 
concept of the second being would be sufficient for its own motions 
if nothing else existed is not to say that what is contained in the 
complete concept of this being is sufficient for its own motions, given 
that other beings do in fact exist. For unless Leibniz and Wolff are 
to beg the question, the presence of other beings could be causally 
relevant. And this is precisely what Knutzen is claiming to be the 
case. Why? Because he is claiming that the motion of one being 
necessarily implies the motion of another. That is, the force a being 
has of moving itself implies the force to move another being. Thus, 
since it is not logically possible that the second being could not move, 
given the motion of the first being, it seems that there is a sufficiently 
strong relationship between the first and second beings that Knutzen 
is justified in calling the first the (or at least a) cause of the motion 
of the second. 

Knutzen need not, however, rely only on common sense or stan- 
dard linguistic agreement here. Consider a Leibnizian definition of 
action. In §21 Knutzen states: “A being is said to be acting when it 
contains in itself the reason for the existence (or change) of a certain 





46 See, for example, the New System, in PE, 143. 

47 Tn a sense, no relationship would hold at all between various sub- 
stances, if one grants that there are no relationships between nonexistent 
substances. 
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thing.” If this definition is accepted, then it seems correct to infer, 
as Knutzen does in this first main argument, that the force of one 
being to move itself does imply the force to move another, since the 
change of the one does contain in itself the reason (or at least part 
of the reason) for the other’s motion. Could a Leibnizian simply 
reject this definition of action? Not easily, since it would seem that 
any narrower characterization might simply beg the question. For if 
action is simply defined in such a way that a being can act only on 
itself, then such a definition obviously involves a petitio principit. 

Now a Leibnizian might object to this kind of response in the 
following way: If one accepts the account of causal action developed 
above, then, due to the expression thesis” (namely that every sub- 
stance expresses or mirrors the entire universe), one would be com- 
mitted to saying that every substance would cause every change in 
every other substance, which is rather implausible. Of course one 
might accept the above account of causal action and take this argu- 
ment as grounds for rejecting the expression thesis. However, Knut- 
zen could accept the expression thesis and still make a distinction 
amongst grounds in such a way that any being will not cause all 
changes in all other beings. How? The difference between a case in 
which one being moves so as to displace another being and a case 
in which one being simply moves, say, closer to the other without 
moving it is that in the former case there must be some intrinsic 
change in the being that is displaced, whereas in the latter case there 
need be no such intrinsic change, since the change that occurs is 
merely relational and can be attributed wholly to the first being, 
which cannot be done in the first case.’ In other words, one can 
distinguish between grounds that require an intrinsic change in a dis- 
tinct being and those that do not. Only the former, Knutzen can 
suggest, are really causally active on distinct beings. 

Let us now briefly turn to the second version of Knutzen’s argu- 
ment, a version considerably weaker. and less controversial, but still 





48 “Agere dicitur ens, quando rationem in se continet existentiae (muta- 
tionis) cuiusdam rei”; Knutzen, Systema Causarum efficientium, §21, p. 78. 

9 For a discussion of the expression thesis, see Robert Sleigh, Leibniz 
and. Arnauld, 170. 

5° Knutzen does not take Leibniz’s thesis about the “equivalence of 
hypotheses” into account. This omission may not be of consequence, if the 
equivalence of hypotheses is taken as a purely epistemological claim (that 
we cannot know which of any two bodies is in motion) as opposed to the 
metaphysical claim (that bodies are not in motion, from which the epistemo- 
logical claim immediately follows). 
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sufficiently strong to present difficulties for a Leibnizian. If a being 
has the force to move itself, then, even if the being contiguous to it 
moves of its own accord, the first being must nonetheless have the 
force to move it, in case it had not moved of its own accord. If the 
first being had the force to move itself only if the second being moved 
itself of its own accord, then it is not appropriate to say that the first 
being really has the force to move itself, since it does not contain the 
sufficient conditions for its motion in itself (which is the standard 
condition Leibniz would set for the ascription of a causal power). In 
other words, it must at least be possible that the first being move the 
second, even if God sets the world up in such a way that this force 
need never be exercised. However, if it is possible that the first being 
move the second, then Knutzen can conclude that Pre-established 
Harmony is false insofar as it implies that intersubstantial causation 
is not even possible (on the grounds that it is not even conceivable). 
Thus, even this second, weaker version of Knutzen’s argument can 
be presented against Pre-established Harmony. 
The Argument from Impenetrability. In §29 Knutzen provides 
a second argument for Physical Influx, which, though distinct from 
the first argument, clearly stems from similar considerations. He 
writes: 
The same can also be demonstrated another way: simple elements are 
impenetrable, according. to the opinion of the illustrious Leibniz, who 
asserts that all finite substances are impenetrable. See his Letter to Cl. 
Wagner p. 201. Tom. I. Epist. Edit. Kortholtianae. Hence, it cannot 
be the case that one [substance] is in the place of another. Therefore, 
there is something real, by whose force one simple excludes and 
pushes up against another, lest the other invade its place. For since it 
is most certain that simples are moved (§. 27) and that distinct simples 
are not moved according to an opposite line of direction, consequently 
it is impossible that they penetrate each other mutually, or rather what 
we may gather from the conflict of bodies and their collision is that in 
fact they are carried in a contrary direction mutually away from each 
other; It follows in this case that one must hold that either simples 
penetrate each other mutually, which goes against Leibniz’s assertions, 


or if they resist each other mutually, they must act on each other mutu- 
ally. Q.e.d."' 





51 “Idem quoque aliter posset demonstrari: Simplicia elementaria sunt 
impenetrabilia, ex sententia Leibnitii, qui substantiae finitas omnes impene- 
trabiles asserit. videatur eius Epist. ad C. Wagnerum p. 201. Tom. I. Epist. 
Edit. Kortholtianae. Hinc fieri non potest, vt vna sit in loco alterius. Ergo 
datur aliquid reale, vi cuius vnum simplex aliud excludit ac contra nititur, 
ne in suum irruat locum. Cum enim moueri simplicia certissimum sit ($. 
27.) neque diuersa simplicia secundum contrariam directionis lineam 
moueri, adeoque sibi inuicem occurrere impossibile sit, imo etiam id quod 
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As in the first argument, Knutzen tries to show that some property 
that a Leibnizian will want to ascribe to finite substances implies 
intersubstantial causation. The basic idea in this argument is that 
impenetrability is intelligible only if one substance is attempting to 
penetrate a second substance, whereby the second substance is said 
to be impenetrable in virtue of resisting the first substance. But, the 
argument continues, how can one substance be said to resist another 
substance if not causally? That is, surely resistance is a causal term, 
and a substance cannot resist itself, so that if resistance (or impene- 
trability) is a real property of substances, then there must be interac- 
tion between substances. -In the case of impenetrability and resis- 
‘tance, even more than in the case of the motion of one being implying 
the motion of another, natural linguistic usage suggests causal inter- 
action amongst substances.” 

Leibniz’s most plausible response to this kind of argument is to 
argue that one should divorce such causal connotations from the 
concept of resistance. According to Leibniz, resistance must be, 
properly speaking, simply a fact about substances, namely that sub- 
stances cannot be in the same place. However, Knutzen seems justi- 
fied in pressing Leibniz on this point, since the fact that substances 
cannot be in the same place seems quite distinct from the issue 
whether substances are impenetrable and can resist each other. (One 
would naturally think that resistance is the means for keeping sub- 
stances from occupying the same place.) To put the problem with 
Leibniz’s response in words closer to his own, Pre-established Har- 
mony seems to arrange the motions of bodies with such great har- 
mony that they have no need to resist each other in the first place! 
Thus, ultimately, Knutzen’s second argument forces a Leibnizian ei- 
ther to accept Physical Influx or to reject impenetrability and resis- 
tance as real properties.” I suspect that if Leibniz were faced with 





ex conflictu corporum et occursu eorundem colligimus, reuera contraria 
directione contra se inuicem ferantur; sequitur in eo casu statuendum, aut 
simplicia se inuicem penetrare, quod contra asserta Leibnitii; aut si inuicem 
resistant; in se inuicem agere. Q.e.d.”; Knutzen, Systema Causarum effi- 
cientium, §29, p. 95. 

5 Knutzen formulates this argument so as to apply to substances that 
have resistance or impenetrability. Thus, again, Knutzen’s argument is so 
general that it applies to bodies, corporeal substances (in the middle Leib- 
niz), and again, though this is less clear, perhaps even (the later Leibniz’s) 
monads (since Leibniz may hold that two monads cannot be in the same 
place). 

on is worth pointing out that in §39 Knutzen explicitly applies these 
first two arguments to the mind-body relationship. 
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this choice, he would retain Pre-established Harmony and cast resis- 
tance aside, albeit reluctantly, since then it would follow that two 
substances could be in the same place at the same time (even if they 
never in fact are so). 

The Argument from the Simplicity of (Divine) Action on Oth- 
ers. These first two arguments are quite general; the first holds for 
any being that can move itself and the second for impenetrable sim- 
ple elements or substances. In §§30-—2 Knutzen makes preparations 
to extend the scope of Physical Influx from beings per se or “simple 
elements” to the mind-body relationship by explaining what percep- 
tion is ($30) and by arguing that simple elements perceive (§31).™ 
However, in §§33-34, instead of simply applying to the mind in a 
straightforward way the arguments that he has already constructed 
for simples, Knutzen introduces a third argument for Physical Influx, 
an argument that takes a rather interesting turn. For in §33 Knutzen 
considers the nature of absolute perfection. “Perfection that implies 
no limitation per se or, alternately, that can exist together with any 
other possible entity (as the Scholastics say) is called perfection ab- 
solutely or simpliciter. However, it is demonstrated in natural theol- 
ogy that anything truly ascribed to God is a perfection simpliciter, 
which does not contradict anything, except limitations or imperfec- 
tions.” In §34 Knutzen then uses this conception of perfection to 
establish that physical influx is possible for the mind-body relation- 
ship, since it involves no contradiction. His justification is as follows: 


The physical influx of the mind on corporeal simples and of those sim- 
ples in turn on the mind is completed by an act (§32). Therefore, if 





54 Tt is worth noting that Knutzen (like Leibniz before him and Crusius 
and Kant after him) considers the issue of causality both in its completely 
general form (that is, for any substances whatsoever) and in the specific 
guise of the mind-body problem, whereas many parties to the dispute limit 
themselves to discussing only the mind-body problem. As a result, Knutzen’s 
position attains a greater degree of sophistication. 

55 “Perfectio, quae nullam per se infert limitationem, seu, quae cum om- 
nitudine possibilium (vt loquuntur Scholastici) consistere potest, perfectio 
dicitur absolute talis seu simpliciter simplex. In Theologia naturali autem 
demonstratur, quaecunque in Deo T. O. M. locum inueniunt, perfectiones 
esse simpliciter simplices, nec, nisi cum limitationibus seu imperfectioni- 
bus, ullam inuoluere repugnantiam”; Knutzen, Systema Causarum effi- 
cientium, §33, p. 107. (Note: T. O. M. is an abbreviation that stands for 
ter optimus maximus or “thrice greatest most powerful.” Since such an 
abbreviation is not currently common, I have omitted it wherever it would 
occur in the translation but not in the original Latin.) That Knutzen cites 
Bilfinger (and Canz) in the explanatory passage to this definition indicates 
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one must demonstrate that physical influx is possible, then one must 
show in what way the action of the mind outside itself on other simples 
does not involve a contradiction (§. 85. ontol.): Therefore, let’s investi- 
gate especially whether one can discover anything in the mind that 
contradicts the mind’s actions on external things. We discover in the 
mind those things that primarily amount to this: that the mind is a 
simple being and surely that this being perceives or is a perceiver, and 
in a far greater degree of eminence than that of simple elements, since 
it perceives distinctly or is provided with an intellect or a will (§. 17. 
18). The action of the mind on external things cannot contradict [the] 
simplicity [of the mind] because not only does God act outside himself 
(according to the Princ. of Nat. Theol.), but also the simple elements 
act on each other mutually (§. 29.). Nor can this action contradict the 
mind to the extent that it is a being that perceives or is perceiving 
because simple elements take pleasure in the perception of external 
things (§. 31); however, an action of this kind cannot be denied to these 
simples. Therefore, nothing remains other than that eminent perfection 
by which the human mind is separated from simples that have inferior 
perceptions, and that places the faculties of understanding and willing 
in the mind, and if the external action of the mind does not contradict 
this, then the possibility of physical influx will have been established 
beyond doubt. But action on extemal things is a simple perfection 
because it can be ascribed to God (§. 33); and therefore it cannot be 
inconsistent except with limitation and imperfection (§. cit.): therefore, 
it cannot be inconsistent with intellect and volition, which exceed the 
mere faculty of perception, and which at the same time. confer a greater 
perfection on the being, since, as was already shown, this kind of action 
is agreeable with a merely perceptive being and a more perfect being. 
Therefore, who could doubt that the mind can act on the body? How- 
ever, because it was demonstrated above (§. 29.) that action on other 
simples must be attributed to the simples of which the body consists; 
surely the mind, insofar as it is a simple substance, can act on such 
simples (according to the demonstr.): there will be no reason why any- 
one should judge the action of the body’s simples on the mind to be 
impossible. Therefore, it is established that physical influx is possible." 


r 


that he does not take himself to be positing anything that would be contro- 
versial to the Leibnizians. 

56 «mnfluxus Physicus est possibilis. Influxus physicus mentis in simpli- 
cia corporis et vicissim eorundem .in mentem actione absoluitur (§. 32.). 
Si adeoque possibilitas physici influxus euincenda, ostendendum, eiusmodi 
mentis extra se actionem in alia simplicia nullam inuoluere contradictionem 
(§. 85. ontol.): perpendamus adeoque, num quicquam in mente reperire li- 
ceat, quod eiusdem actioni in res externas repugnet. Quae in mente inueni- 
mus, huc potissimum redeunt, quod mens sit ens simplex, nec non, quod 
sit ens perceptiuum seu percipiens, idque longe eminentioris gradus, quam 
simplicia elementaria, siquidem est distincte perceptiuum seu intellectu et 
voluntate praeditum (§. 17. 18.). Simplicitati mentis actio in res externas 
repugnare nequit, cum non modo Deus T. O. M. extra se agat (per Princip. 
Theol. N.), sed etiam simplicia elementaria agant in se inuicem (§. 29.). 
Neque quatenus est ens perceptiuum seu percipiens actio haec menti repug- 
nare potest, cum simplicia elementaria rerum externarum perceptione 
gaudeant (§. 31.); quibus tamen actio eiusmodi denegari nequit (§. 29.). Nil 
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Knutzen’s main argument in this passage is that since we know that 
it is possible for less perfect simples to act on each other, it is legiti- 
mate to infer that it is possible for more perfect simples, that is, for 
substances endowed with intellect and will, as minds are, to act on 
other simples. Indeed, this is precisely the argument we expect. 
However, Knutzen supplements this argument with the idea that 
physical influx is possible for minds because God has the perfection 
of acting in this way, presumably in creation and in miracles. In 
other words, what is interesting is that Knutzen characterizes acting 
on others (that is, physical influx) as a perfection and what allows 
him to do so is the fact that God has this perfection in creation. This 
characterization strengthens his argument because the mere fact that 
the substances or simple elements that constitute bodies can act on 
each other does not imply that other kinds of substances or simple 
elements can act on bodies, even if the latter are more perfect than 
the former. However, given that acting on others is a perfection (and 
it undoubtedly is, if God does it), it is more plausible that if a lesser 
being can do it, so can a greater being (especially if the differences 
between the two are differences of degree rather than of kind).”” 
Another important factor involved in the argument concerns sim- 
plicity. Not only is acting on others apparently a perfection, but it is 
also absolutely simple. This is relevant in two ways. First, that such 
an action is simple is the crucial feature in showing that it can- 
not result in a contradiction. In criticizing Descartes’ ontological 





igitur superest, quam eminens illa perfectio, qua mens humana a simplicibus 
percipientibus inferioribus discernitur, ac quae intelligendi ac volendi facul- 
tatem in mente pooit, cui, si actio externa mentis non repugnat, influxus 
possibilitas extra dubium erit constituta. Est vero actio in res externas 
perfectio simpliciter simples, cum in Deo T. O. M. locum habeat (§. 33.); 
adeoque non nisi limitationi ac imperfectioni repugnare potest (§. cit.): intel- 
lectui igitur et voluntati, quae nudae perceptioni accedunt, quibusque simul 
maior enti confertur perfectio repugnare nequit, cum, enti mere perceptiuo 
ac imperfectiori actionem eiusmodi conuenire, iam supra sit euictum. Quis 
ergo mentem in corpus agere posse dubitare poterit? Cum autem, simplici- 
bus ex quibus corpus constat, actionem in alia simplicia tribuendam esse, 
supra sit demonstratum (§. 29.); mens vero, tanquam substantia simplex, in 
eadem agere possit (per demonstr.): nulla erit ratio, cur simplicium corporis 
in mentem actionem quis iudicet impossibilem. Inftuxum adeoque physicum 
possibilem esse, constat”; Knutzen, Systema Causarum efficientium, §34, 
p. 108-10. 

57 Unlike the first two arguments, this argument is more specific in its 
application, since it applies only to minds. However, it is clear that Knut- 
zen’s understanding of minds does not differ in any essential way from 
Leibniz’s. 
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argument, Leibniz often remarks that the argument shows only that 
if God is possible, then He necessarily exists. What Descartes still 
` needs to show is that God is possible. Sometimes Leibniz leaves the 
reader wondering whether such an argument can be developed, but 
occasionally Leibniz does suggest that such an argument can be given 
by considering that all of God’s perfections are simple and simples 
cannot contradict each other. Thus the fact that acting on other 
substances is simple is important for showing that there is no contra- 
diction in asserting that the mind can act on the body. Second, it 
brings ‘out a feature of Knutzen’s version of Physical Influx that was 
only implicit in the previous discussion, namely that the force of act- 
ing on others is primitive or basic; that is, it cannot be explained in 
more basic terms. In other words, Knutzen is at least implicitly ar- 
guing that one cannot go any deeper than to say that a substance 
has the capacity, force, or power to act on another substance. Any 
suggestion that such an action must be explained further in terms of 
accidents migrating from one substance to another (as Leibniz likes 
to do, perhaps unfairly, on behalf of the proponent of Physical Influx) 
is illegitimate. 

What is of further significance is that a Leibnizian cannot object 
to such a primitive force of action because Leibniz himself assumes 
such a force insofar as it is through a conatus or force that a sub- 
stance strives to change from one state to the next! In other words, 
by accepting intrasubstantial causation Leibniz must be accepting 
some kind of capacity for a substance to act on itself. So the very 
idea of such an action cannot be objectionable. The difference be- 
tween Leibniz’s and Knutzen’s force is of course that Leibniz’s force 
acts on itself, whereas Knutzen’s force acts on other substances. But 
why should this difference be important? The insight underlying 
Leibniz’s suggestion that one substance can act on another only if 
an accident were to migrate from the one substance to the other is 
presumably that a property cannot pop into existence but rather must 
come from some source (namely from the substance that is acting). 
If it comes from the substance that is acting, then it must somehow 





58 See Leibniz’s “Quod ens perfectissimum existit” from 1676 for a pas- 
sage in which he is more explicit about this point; Leibniz, Die Philoso- 
phischen Schriften, ed. Carl Gerhardt (1875-90; reprint, Berlin: Olms, 1978), 
7:261—2. Please note that I am not suggesting that Kntuzen is aware of this 
particular passage. 
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get from the one substance to the other and how could it do that if 
it did not migrate there? 

Knutzen has a number of responses to this point. First, this 
objection still does not clarify what the special difficulty is with one 
substance acting on another substance as compared to a substance 
acting on itself. For if it is legitimate to ask about the source or 
origin of a property, both accounts face the same dilemma: Either 
the property is already present in the substance, in which case no 
force is necessary in order to make it true of the substance. Or it 
is not already present in the substance, and then creation ex nihilo 
will be equally problematic for both inter- and intrasubstantial cau- 
sation, for if creation ex nihilo is solved by the concept of force, 
then that concept should solve it for both Pre-established Harmony 
and Physical Influx. Second, even if there is some special (albeit 
unspecifiable) problem with the “inter” part of intersubstantial cau- 
sation, Leibniz has not countenanced Knutzen’s specific version of 
Physical Influx, since, as we have seen above, for Knutzen two 
forces are involved in the production of a property, one in the sub- 
stance Knutzen wants to call the cause and one in the substance of 
which the property will be true.” It seems open to Knutzen to 
respond to Leibniz’s charge by claiming that the second of the two 
forces alleviates this problem. Thus Knutzen has cleverly undercut 
any Leibnizian grounds for objecting to a substance’s simple force 
of acting on others. 

The Argument From Probability. Knutzen’s final argument for 
Physical Influx stands one of Leibniz’s arguments for Pre-established 
Harmony on its head. After establishing in §§33—4 that Physical In- 
flux is possible, in §35 he turns to show that it is more probable than 
the other two causal theories by considering a number of criteria of 
truth. First, it agrees with experience, a point Wolff admits. Second, 
as $34 has shown, it is possible. Finally, and perhaps most importan- 
tly, Knutzen argues that it agrees with divine wisdom. “For it is 
shown in natural theology: God, in conformance with his greatest 





5 This feature of Knutzen’s account is explicitly stated in Systema 
Causarum efficientium, §43, p. 142 and 844 (for §44 see note 44 above): 
“According to the system of physical influx the human mind is not in 
every respect nor specifically in thinking to be conceived of as purely pas- 
sive”. “Mens humana in systemate Physici influxus nec omni ex parte, 
nec speciatim in cogitando mere passiua est concipienda.” 
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and infinite wisdom, chooses the natural, shortest path.”© Knutzen 
proceeds to explain what the shortest path is, namely, that “those 
things that can come about naturally through a select few will not be 
completed through many or by the longer path.” In the explanatory 
text to this passage, Knutzen emphasizes that it is not enough that 
God choose the shortest path, but it must also be a natural path, by 
which he means one containing the fewest miracles.” In the next ` 
section (§36) Knutzen then explicitly argues that Pre-established Har- 
mony involves “roundabout ways because so many skills are neces- 
sary for producing this harmony both in the body and in the mind, 
that they may surpass every form of comprehension.” In other 
words, the Harmony in Pre-established Harmony is guaranteed by 
God’s benevolence and wisdom rather than by the natural powers of 
finite substances alone and thus extends well beyond our understand- 
ing, which Knutzen takes to be tantamount to miraculous.“ Knut- 
zen’s point here is well-taken. If we would have to perform infinite 
analysis in order to understand a simple causal connection between 
two events, an impossible task, then it appears that Physical Influx, 
according to which we would need to understand only the causal 
powers of both substances, is the shorter, preferable, and thus more 
probable path. 

Objections and Replies. In the third part Knutzen states and 
responds to ten objections to Physical Influx, many of which are 
raised by perhaps the leading Wolffian defender of Pre-established 
Harmony, Georg Bernhard Bilfinger” in his works De harmonia 
praestabilita (1723)® and Dilucidationes philosophicae de Deo, an- 
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Evincitur enim in Theologia naturali: Deum T. O. M. summae ac 
infinitae suae sapientiae conformiter, viam eligere naturalem, brevissimam”; 
Knutzen, Systema Causarum efficientium, §35, p. 113. 

6! “nec ea, quae per pauca fieri naturaliter possunt, per plura seu longior 
demum via absoluere”; ibid. 

° “Non tamen breuitatem viae solam vrgeo, sed viam naturaliter breuis- 
simam”; ibid., p. 116. 

83 “per ambages [a Deo sapientissimo facta supponit], cum tot artificia 
ad hunc consensum, tum in corpore, tum mente, producendum sint necessa- 
rie, vt omnem superent captum”; ibid., p. 117. 

* Of course, the nature of miracles is intensely debated by Leibniz and 
Malebranche. 

“ It is worth noting that Bilfinger is influential both in Saint Petersburg 
and Tübingen. For more on Bilfinger’s general influence, see Heinz Liebing, 
Zwischen Orthodoxie und Aufklärung, (Tübingen: Mohr, 1961). 

& For discussion of this work, see Joachim Kintrup, Das Leib-Seele- 
Problem in Georg Bernhard Bilfingers Buch “De harmonia animi et co- 
poris humani, maxime praestabilita, ex mente illustris Leibnitii, com- 
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ima humana, mundo et generalibus rerum affectionibus (1725). 
While it is not possible to consider all of these objections in this 
context, it is worth discussing three of them insofar as they elicit 
Knutzen’s reply to the one charge against Physical Influx that has not 
yet been given due consideration: that Physical Influx violates the 
law of the conservation of motive forces. Objection 6 (§53) consid- 
ers this objection explicitly, while Objections 7 and 8 discuss it im- 
plicitly, since they concern the proportion (in §54) and cause-effect 
relationship (in §55) that are supposed to hold between the motions 
of the body and the decrees of the mind. Briefly, the difficulty con- 
cerning proportionality is that causes and effects must be propor- 
tional to one another, but the mind and the body are not homoge- 
neous and thus cannot be proportional.® The difficulty concerning 
the cause-effect relationship is that the effect would be greater than 
the cause if a certain motion in the body could cause not only another 
motion but‘also a thought in the mind, as Physical Influx asserts.” 
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mentatio hypothetica (1723)” in der geschichtlichen und philosophischen 
Zussammenschau (Münster: Münstersche Beiträge zur Geschichte und 
Theorie der Medizin, 1974). 

67 Although Knutzen is not always as explicit as one might like, one can 
perhaps assume that Knutzen accepts Gottsched’s position on the issue of 
the law of motion; accordingly, only the issue of motive forces remains. 

68 “854 Objection VII. A defect in the proportion between the motion 
of the body and the decrees that follow from the mind. 

Causes and effects are proportional amongst each other or the effects 
are proportional to the causes by which they are produced and the causes 
in turn are proportional to the effects that have been produced by them. 
But the forces of the mind and the motions of the body are not mutually 
proportional to each other. Therefore, the motions of the body are not at 
all produced by the force of the mind or the forces of the mind and the 
motions of the will in the body are not related as causes and effects amongst 
each other; thus, to this extent there is no influx of the body in the mind 
and vice versa”; Knutzen, Systema Causarum efficientium, p. 184. 

69855, Objection VIII. that the effect is greater than its cause ac- 
cording to physical influx. 

The whole effect is equal to the full cause. But in the system of physi- 
cal influx what is considered to be whole effect is not equal to the full cause. 
Therefore, what is considered to be the effect in the system of physical 
influx is not the effect. Therefore, there is no influx of the mind on the 
body nor vice versa. The learned Bilfinger built a proof of the minor premise 
on this foundation because in physical influx the effect is greater than its 
cause, because sc. not only is the motion of the fiuid nerves in the brain 
caused by motion in the sense organs, and they in turn cause the motion of 
another that then releases the full effect: but besides this effect and the 
other there is sc. representation in the mind that therefore reflects an effect 
greater than the cause”; Knutzen, Systema Causarum efficientium, pp. 
190-1. 
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Knutzen’s main response to the objection that Physical Influx 
violates the law of the conservation of motive forces is to deny that 
the law holds for mind-body interaction. But he does so in two dis- 
tinct ways. He first notes that the law has been proven only for 
elastic bodies, not for inelastic bodies, much less for the mind and 
the body. This is part of what he means when he emphasizes: “T 
deny ... that it follows from Physical Influx that a certain quantity 
of living forces is not conserved in the collision of bodies amongst 
each other” and “as long as it has not yet been shown and cannot 
be shown that this law of motion about conserving a certain quantity 
of living forces is not only dictated for bodies acting on each other 
mutually, but also for the mind acting on the body and vice versa, 
there is absolutely no objection present that injures Physical In- 
flux.”” Indeed Knutzen even provides a reason why this law should 
not hold for the mind. Since Leibniz derives the conservation of 
motive forces from the law of inertia (“that any body remains in its 
state of rest or uniform motion in a direction unless it is forced to 
change its state by an extrinsic cause”) and “it is most evident that 
the mind does not at all remain in its state of rest and uniform motion 
in a direction until forced to change its state by an external [cause]? 
(that is, the law of inertia does not hold for the mind), there is no 
reason for the conservation law to hold for the mind. 

However, in his discussion of the objections concerning propor- 
tion and the cause-effect relationship Knutzen considers the relation- 
ship between bodies and minds in more detail and then suggests 
another way in which to respond to the charge that Physical Influx 
violates the laws of nature. For example, in §55 Knutzen writes: 


One must note the following concerning physical influx: 1) that the 
impression of motion that is communicated to monads causes percep- 





7 “nego minorem, sc. quod ex Physico Influxu sequatur, in conflictu 


corporum inter se eandem virium quantitatem haud conseruari”; Knutzen, 
Systema Causarum efficientium, §53, p. 177. 

™ “Adeoque quamdui nondum euictum est ac euinci potest, istam mo- 
tus legem de conseruanda eadem virium viuarum quantitate non modo corp- 
oribus in se inuicem agentibus, sed et menti in corpus agenti et vicissim 
praescriptam esse; prorsus nil praesens objectio Influxui physico nocebit”; 
Knutzen, Systema Causarum efficientium, §53, p. 178. 

72 «quod sc. Corpus quodlibet perseueret in statu suo quiescendi et 
movendi uniformiter in directum, nisi a causa extrinseca statum suum 
mutare cogatur” and “Euidentissimum igitur est, mentem in statu suo acqui- 
escendi ac mouendi uniformiter in directum, donec ab extrinseco statum 
mutare cogatur, haud permanere”; Knutzen, Systema Causarum efficien- 
tium, §53, p. 182. 
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tions in them, for the communication of motion cannot be completed 
except through the modification of forces that are present in elements 
and that Leibniz calls perceptual. And thus beyond the communication 
of motion nothing else is required in order to cause perceptions; and 
as it is in the case of the monads of the body, so it is in the soul. 


In this passage and others,“ Knutzen can, I think, be understood to 
be making a more fundamental criticism of Leibniz’s objection along 
the following lines. Naturally, the law of the conservation of motive 
forces holds for bodies, and at least for the Leibniz of the Monadol- 
ogy bodies pertain to the realm of well-founded phenomena.” Thus 
bodies and their motions are well-founded insofar as a correspond- 
ing monadic, that is, representational state, whatever it may be like, 
underlies them. Further, we know about this founding relationship 
only that the law of efficient causes holds for the phenomenal realm 
of bodies (and their motions) and the law of final causes holds for 
the realm of monads that founds the phenomenal realm. Thus Leib- 
niz is committed to holding that the laws of motive forces will hold 
for the phenomenal realm, apparently regardless of how the monads 
exercise their freedom. In other words, no difficulty arises for Leib- 
niz that the activity at the monadic level, however free it might be, 
could violate the laws that govern the phenomenal level. The cru- 
cial point to note in this explanation of how Leibniz avoids the prob- 
lem presented by freedom is that no mention is made of Pre-estab- 
lished Harmony.” In other words, Leibniz’s own way of avoiding 
the problem of reconciling freedom and the law of the conservation 
of motive forces is to drive a wedge between monads and bodies, 
claiming that the motions of the latter are somehow grounded in the 





13 “Notandum esse in influxu physico 1) ipsam motus impressionem, 
qui monadibus communicatur in eisdem excitare perceptionem, nam com- 
municatio motus non nisi per modificationem virium, quae elementis insunt 
et quas perceptiuas statuit Leibnitius peragi potest; adeoque vltra communi- 
cationem motus aliud nil requiritur, ad excitandum perceptionem; et quem- 
admodum in monadibus corporum similiter et in anima”; Knutzen, Systema 
Causarum efficientium, §55, p. 192. 

4 See also Knutzen, Systema Causarum efficientium, §55, p. 195. 

3I do not intend to be taking a stand on the much-discussed issue 
of whether Leibniz does or does not hold phenomenalism with respect to 
bodies. . 

© Here it is important to note that what we mean by Pre-established 
Harmony is the doctrine of intrasubstantial causation because sometimes 
Leibniz does call the concomitance between efficient and final causes Pre- 
established Harmony, though with a completely distinct meaning. The two 
doctrines are not at all logically related. 
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perceptions of the former, though the laws for each are completely 
distinct. Accordingly, the laws of motion will presumably be what 
they are, whether each monad acts only on itself according to final 
causes of one sort or whether they act on each other according to 
final causes of another sort. Also, whether this monad causes a 
motion in the body that results from it (as Pre-established Harmony 
would have it) or whether it causes a motion in a body that does 
not result from it (as Physical Influx would allow), is not obviously 
relevant to whether the law of the conservation of motive forces 
holds. Thus, contrary to what Leibniz suggests, Pre-established Har- 
mony is not the only solution to this problem.” I take it that Knut- 
zen is aware of this when he remarks that the law of the conserva- 
tion of motive forces holds only for bodies and that the mind’s 
perceptions and free decrees will correspond to the motions in the 
body, since “in whatever way it is in the monads of the body, it is 
similar in the soul.” 

Since this is an important point, let’s consider it from a different 
angle. The objection to Physical Influx is that when the mind causes 
a body to move, this action adds to the total amount of motion (or 
motive forces) in the world, that is, motion (or motive forces) is 
not being conserved. The inference Leibniz wants to draw from this 
objection is that one should deny that the mind acts on the body. 
However, one can also infer (and such an inference is suggested by 
Leibniz’s ultimate position) that one should distinguish between the 
realm of bodies and the realm of minds or monads and claim that 
the latter founds the former in some general way. Thus when the 
mind causes a motion (or motive force) in bodies, there is no reason 
to think that there is more motion (or motive force) afterwards than 
beforehand because presumably this action is just part of a general 
founding relationship that exists between the two realms. In other 
words, the “new” motion (or motive force) would have occurred even 
if the mind had not chosen to act in the way it did, and the reason 
the motion could have occurred is that it is simply obeying the laws 
that hold for its respective realm, laws that, generally speaking, are 
founded on the monads. So what is crucial to solving the problem 
posed by the law of the conservation of motive forces is not Pre- 
established Harmony, but rather restricting the law to bodies (as 





T Certainly Occasionalism is in no way distinct from Pre-established 
Harmony on this point, though, if Knutzen is right, neither is Physical Influx. 
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Knutzen explicitly does), since minds have their own laws (or free 
decrees) though they correspond to (or found) the bodies. In this 
way Knutzen can give a philosophically interesting response to Leib- 
niz’s second main objection to Physical Influx, namely that it violates 
the laws of nature. 

Summary. Martin Knutzen’s treatment of Physical Influx and 
Pre-established Harmony is of fundamental importance to the debate 
both historically and philosophically. Knutzen’s work surely repre- 
sents the crucial turning point in 1735 against Pre-established Har- 
mony and in favor of Physical Influx. Whereas previously Wolffians 
had generally followed Wolff on the issue and Gottsched’s unofficial 
wavering did little to change this, after Knutzen’s work it becomes 
acceptable (even for Wolffians) to adopt Physical Influx. For exam- 
ple, Crusius, Darjes, Ploucquet, and even Euler all accept Physical 
Influx in the 1740s.” And recall what Knutzen has accomplished. He 
has given four arguments in favor of Physical Influx, at least two of 
them rather interesting ones, and all of them based on Leibnizian 
principles. He has responded to two of the most important objec- 
tions that were lodged against Physical Influx, by noting that the law 
of the conservation of motion (or motive forces) holds only for bod- 
ies and by developing a model of intersubstantial causation. Ac- 
cording to this model, physical influx is not literally a migration of 
accidents, as Leibniz alleges the scholastics to have supposed, but 
rather the force of one substance to act on another substance. In 
addition to being distinct from the migration model, this model has 
the advantage that it appeals to a concept of force that a Leibnizian 
has no reason to find objectionable, since an analogous force is in- 
voked by Leibniz himself to explain the unfolding of a substance’s 
complete concept. Knutzen also provides a rather sophisticated de- 
scription of the model, since the powers of both substances must be 
involved in physical influx insofar as the power of one substance 
modifies or activates the power of another, which then produces the 
new property. For example, when the body acts on the mind, a 
corporeal element is causally efficacious by modifying the substantial 





8 Ruler considers and rejects Pre-established Harmony in his Ge- 
dancken von den Elementen der Körper, (Berlin, 1746); Reflexions sur l'es- 
pace et le temps, (Berlin, 1748); and Lettres à une princesse d'Allemagne 
sur divers sujets de physique et de philosophie (St. Petersburg, 1768-72). 
For Darjes, see §§54—90 in Elementa Metaphysices, V. II (Jena, 1743-44) 
and for Plouquet, see §§456-—483 in Principia de Substantiis et Phaeno- 
menis (Frankfurt, 1753 and 1764). 
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representational power of a noncorporeal element in such a way that 
corresponding new representations are produced out of it. This 
model allows him to avoid the untoward consequence that, for in- 
stance, a body (something material) is sufficient to produce represen- 
tations (something Knutzen holds to be immaterial), since the non- 
corporeal element (that is, its representational power) can be 
responsible for producing the specifically mental dimensions of the 
representations, even if it is not sufficient for explaining these repre- 
sentations in their entirety.” Accordingly, not only does Knutzen 
explain that substances can act directly on each other, as Gottsched 
does, but he also provides a more detailed model of how they can 
do so. 

Although Knutzen’s development of this sophisticated model of 
Physical Influx signals the victory of Physical Influx over Pre-estab- 
lished Harmony, I maintain, against Erdmann, that the debate is not 
yet over. Two issues are still of particular importance to proponents 
of Physical Influx. First, what is the best way to argue for Physical 
Influx? This is especially important because Pre-established Har- 
mony would experience something of a revival in the late 1730s and 
early 1740s with Baumgarten’s and Meier’s spirited defense. Second, 
what version of Physical Influx ought one to maintain? For some 
answers to these questions, we can turn to Christian ‘August Crusius. 


m 


Crusius’s Version of Physical Influx. Crusius develops his ver- 
sion of Physical Influx most clearly in his Entwurf der nothwendigen 
Vernunft-Wahrheiten in 1745 and in his Weg zur GewiBheit und Zu- 
verldpigkeit der menschlichen Erkenntnis in 1747. Let us consider 
each of these works in turn. 

The Entwurf. In his Entwurf der nothwendigen Vernunft-Wahr- 
heiten Crusius first discusses Physical Influx in his section on cos- 
mology. One might think“. that Crusius presents an argument for 





Tf the noncorporeal element were sufficient, the corporeal element 
would be superfluous. 

2 Erdmann, Martin Knutzen und seine Zeit, 94-5. For, as I hope to 
show, although the questions change somewhat, it is still the same debate, 
and substantial progress is made. 

*! In a preliminary version of her dissertation, Alison Laywine suggests 
such a line of argumentation; see Alison Laywine. “Physical Influx and the 
Origins of the Critical Philosophy.” Ph.D. diss., University of Chicago, 1991. 
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Physical Influx from the very definition of the essence of the world. 
For he defines the world as “a real connection of finite things that is 
not itself in turn a part of another to which it belongs by means of a 
real connection.” Also, it is natural to think that what Crusius 
means by the term ‘real connection’ is intersubstantial causation. 
However, on close reading of Crusius’s explanation of this phrase, 
we can see that Physical Influx is not implied by, even if it is compati- 
ble with, this definition. Crusius’s intent in adding ‘real connection’ 
is rather to allow for a distinction between possible worlds. As Crus- 
ius puts it, “we distinguish a world from several simultaneously ex- 
isting creatures or sums thereof that do not stand in any connection. 
The world is to be a unity (eines) and one that is a unity outside our 
thoughts as well. Consequently, the things belonging to it must stand 
in real connection.”™ The justification for calling the connection real 
is that if the connection were ideal (that is, consisted in our thoughts 
alone), then there would be only one possible world, since every 
possible object of thought could be connected ideally (that is, in our 
thoughts).” However, if it were a necessary truth that there is only 
one world, common linguistic usage would be violated, since we tend 
to think that there are various different ways the world might have 
been rather than just one. 

If this argument is an adequate reconstruction of Crusius’s con- 
siderations here, then Physical Influx does not follow from it, or at 





® Crusius’s degree of sophistication over, say, Wolff's is immediately 
apparent if one compares, for example, each one’s introduction to cosmol- 
ogy. Both consider the concept of world in order to give a proper definition. 
However, whereas Wolff simply claims that one must know what a world is 
in order to understand what a soul is (Verniinfftige Gedancken §540), Crus- 
ius presents a number of methodological points that must be kept in mind 
if one is to define the essence of the world, a metaphysical truth, rather 
than, for example, any merely contingent truth about this world (Entwurf 
§347). 

8 “eine Welt heißt eine solche reale Verknüpfung endlicher Dinge, wel- 
che nicht selbst wiederum ein Theil von einer andern ist, zu welcher sie 
vermittelst einer realen Verknüpfung gehörte”; Crusius, Entwurf, §350. 

% “Wir unterscheiden eine Welt von mehrern zugleich seyenden Ge- 
schöpfen oder Inbegriffen derselben, welche aber in gar keiner Verknüpfung 
stehen. Die Welt soll etwas eines seyn, und zwar ein solches, welches auch 
außerhalb unserer Gedancken ein Eines ist. Daher müssen die darzu gehöri- 
gen Dinge in einer realen Verbindung stehen”; ibid., §349. 

*® Actually, Leibniz does not think that we can know the truth values 
of counterfactuals, that is, that we can think monads in other possible 
worlds. Thus this problem would not arise for him. However, he is saddled 
with the difficulty of explaining why we cannot represent other possible 
ways the world could have been. 
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least not directly. What the definition of the (essence of the) world 
requires is that we be able to distinguish more than one possible 
world. This requirement can be met by distinguishing between real 
and ideal connections. It may be the case that a real connection 
implies Physical Influx, but then the argument for Physical Influx is 
located not so much in the definition of the world as in the notion of 
a real connection. For presumably Pre-established Harmony need 
not contain an ideal connection in the sense intended by Crusius, but 
rather what he would call a real connection. Wolff; for example, 
claims that monads are directed toward all other monads in a single 
world, but is agnostic about whether or not ‘directed toward’ is to be 
interpreted as the ideal connection of Leibniz’s ‘representing’. Thus 
Wolff’s agnosticism about ‘directed toward’ leaves open the possibil- 
ity of distinguishing possible worlds in terms of a real, albeit non- 
causal relation. For example, it would suffice for present purposes 
if God were simply to stipulate what constitutes a given possible 
world, so that God is responsible for the “real connection”. Thus 
it is not the definition of the world that directly implies Physical 
Influx,’ but rather the general notion of real connection. 

In an earlier section (§94), Crusius provides just such an argu- 
ment for Physical Influx. In describing the various possible kinds of 
connection between things, Crusius notes that 


any connection of finite things that is to be a real unio existentialis 
outside thought must rest on a causal connection of things due to 
which at least one must act on the other, but also both can act on each 
other reciprocally as well as be passive with respect to each other. For 
there is otherwise nothing else outside thought that can provide a 
ground of connection between complete things. But as soon as one 
takes this away, then one must connect them only in a concept in the 
understanding, that is, the things thus have either no or a merely ideal 
connection. Consequently, I cannot, for example, admit that those who 
believe in pre-established harmony leave a real connection between 
body and soul. . . . Their connection is only ideal even with respect 





36 This latter possibility is not so straightforward because for Leibniz 
(unlike Descartes) possible worlds are given in God’s understanding, not 
determined by God’s will. Accordingly, it may not be in God’s power to 
stipulate what possible worlds are (even if it is in his power to determine 
which possible worlds become actual). 

87 Tt should be noted, for later purposes as well, that Crusius does de- 
rive a number of necessary truths from the definition of the world: its fini- 
tude, its creation and hence beginning in time, the conservation of the world 
at every moment by God, that creation must include rational and free crea- 
tures, and so forth (§§351—4). 
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to God. One cannot even say that they are connected by the interven- 
tion of God. For then at least the arrangement (Einrichtung) of the 
essences (Wesen) of the body and soul would have to be attributed to 
God. But the defenders of pre-established harmony can never say this 
in the Leibnizian sense because they do not leave God any honor be- 
yond bringing the essences of substances into existence, rather than 
arranging them, because all beings are to be eternal. Thus, a mere 
correspondence rather than a real connection remains.™ 


Crusius’s main argument? is that the ground of a real connection 
must be a causal connection because nothing other than a causal 
connection can provide a ground for a real connection. Yet in order 
‘ not to beg the question against Pre-established Harmony, Crusius 
must explain why, for example, God cannot be a sufficient ground of 
areal (mundane) connection. Crusius argues that proponents of Pre- 
established Harmony (or at least Leibniz) can ascribe to God’s action 
only a mere correspondence” between substances rather than a real 





88 e 


eine jedwede Vereinigung zufilliger Dinge, welche außerhalb der 
Gedancke eine reale unio existentialis seyn soll, auf einer Causalverkntip- 
fung der Dinge beruhen müsse, vermége deren zum wenigsten eines gegen 
das andere thätig wircken muß, wiewohl auch beyde wechselweise gegen 
einander thatig seyn, und auch wechselweise voneinander leiden können. 
Denn es ist sonst nichts anders ausserhalb der Gedanke möglich, was einen 
Grund der Vereinigung zwischen vollstiindigen Dingen abgeben kan. Sobald 
man dahero dieses hinweg nimmt, so muß man sie nur durch einen Begriff 
im Verstande vereinigen, d.i. die Dinge haben alsdenn entweder gar keine 
oder doch nur eine bloß ideale Vereinigung. Daher kann ich z. E. nicht 
einräumen, daß diejenigen, welche die pristabilirte Harmonie glauben, eine 
reale Vereinigung zwischen Leib und Seele tibrig lassen. Ihre Vereinigung 
ist bey Setzung dieser Meynung so gar in Absicht auf Gott selbst nur ideal. 
Man kan nicht einmal sagen, daß sie nur vermittelst der Darzwischentretung 
Gottes vereinigt werden. Denn alsdenn müßte doch Gott zum wenigsten die 
Einrichtung des Wesens des Leibes und der Seele zugeschreiben werden 
können. Dieses können aber die Vertheidiger der pristabilirten Harmonie 
in dem rechten Leibnitzischen:Verstande, nicht sagen, weil sie Gott keine 
Ehre weiter übrig lassen, als daß er nur die Wesen der Substanzen zur Wirk- 
lichkeit gebracht, nicht aber eingerichtet habe, weil alle Wesen ewig sein 
sollen. Es bleibt dahero eine blosse Ubereinstimmung, nicht aber eine reale 
Vereinigung übrig”; Crusius, Entwurf, §94. 

8° It may be that Crusius is insinuating other arguments here as well. 
For example, his allusion to the eternity of substances (and thus the world) 
is a consequence he clearly believes to contradict the Principle of Contin- 
gency (§33). He states the principle as follows: “that whose non-being can 
be thought really did not exist at one time, which one calls the Principle of 
Contingency”: “dasjenige, dessen Nichtseyn sich denken läßt, wirklich ein- 
‘mal nicht gewesen sey, welches man den Satz von der Zufalligkeit nennen 
kan.” 

% Kant sometimes alludes to this kind of criticism as well; see Imman- 
uel Kant, Gesammelte Werke, ed. Königlich Preussische Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1902), 28:215. 
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connection (and dependence) because although God brings beings 
into existence, God is not responsible for their essences (since their 
essences are given necessarily in the Divine understanding and can- 
not be altered by the Divine will). Thus Crusius is claiming that, 
according to Pre-established Harmony, although God can bring into 
existence substances that correspond to each other, God cannot 
bring substances into existence with a real but noncausal connection. 
However, Crusius’s claim seems both dogmatic and question-begging. 
For it does not obviously follow from the fact that God must choose 
between various previously given essences that these essences can- 
not be related via a real but noncausal connection. 

Yet even if one were to grant Crusius the above objection against 
Pre-established Harmony, Crusius has not excluded Wolff's version 
of Pre-established Harmony. That is, one might still think that al- 
though God cannot be directly responsible for the real connection 
between substances, perhaps God can be indirectly responsible for 
such a connection due to the fact that He creates substances that are 
“directed toward” every other substance. In other words, Wolff could 
maintain that each finite substance is “directed toward” all others 
and this directedness constitutes a real connection. Crusius seems 
to anticipate this move and replies that such a defender of Pre-estab- 
lished Harmony cannot “fabricate a special class of connection which 
one would call the metaphysical [class], and which is to consist in 
the one thing representing the other, for then the original concept of 
real connection is abandoned.”™ Yet it seems simply false to claim 
that ‘directed toward’ must be interpreted as ‘representing’ (which 
presumably makes the connection ideal)” and dogmatic to assert that 
a proponent of Pre-established Harmony cannot posit a real connec- 





°l At this point, it is appropriate to recall that Crusius advances a 
strongly voluntaristic position with respect to God. This position explains 
how Crusius can object to Leibniz in this manner. 

* “Und wenn man, um eine Ausflucht zu haben, eine besondere Classe 
der Vereinigung erdichtet, welche man die metaphysische nennen will, und 
welche darinnen bestehen soll, daß ein Ding das andere vorstellet, so wird 
hiermit der erste Begriff der realen Vereinigung verlassen”; Crusius, Ent- 
wurf, §94. 

33 Also, Crusius must have known that Wolff does not specifically attri- 
bute representational powers to corporeal substances. If Crusius wants 
more explanation of what it means for Wolff that corporeal substances are 
‘directed toward’ all others, then his point is well taken. However, this lack 
of an explanation on Wolff's part does not warrant an argument to the con- 
trary position. 
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tion between substances. Why can one not say, aS was suggested 
above, that God simply stipulates that two arbitrary sets of objects 
are distinct possible worlds? Because Crusius defines a real 
connection negatively as any connection that does not exist in 
thought alone (that is, that exists outside thought), in order for him 
to substantiate his claim that real connection implies physical influx, 
he must exclude all other possible nonideal connections, a task he 
does not seriously undertake, much less accomplish. Thus Crusi- 
us’s argument is essentially incomplete, though still rather sophisti- 
cated in a way that Gottsched’s and even Knutzen’s are not.” 

Although Crusius’s arguments for Physical Influx in the Entwurf 
may not be convincing, he contributes to the debate between the 
proponents of Pre-established Harmony and Physical Influx in a num- 
ber of other ways. Besides presenting the new line of argumentation 
considered above, he also responds to the traditional objections lev- 
ied by Leibniz and Wolff against the intelligibility of Physical Influx, 
and he develops the notion of basic forces further than earlier propo- 
nents of Physical Influx do. 

Consider three objections proponents of Pre-established Harmony 
might raise and Crusius’s responses. 

The first objection against Physical Influx is that allowing minds 
to act on bodies would turn minds into matter. The idea underlying 
this objection is that if mind and matter can act on each other, then 
they must not be radically distinct (as Descartes thinks they are). But 
if they are not radically distinct, then there is no essential difference 
between the two; mind is essentially the same as matter. Crusius 
replies to this objection that although mind and matter share a prop- 
erty, namely the general capacity (General-Eigenschaft) to move, the 
fact that they share a property does not imply that there are no rele- 
vant differences between mind and matter. For the capacity to move 





% Kripke and Putnam have shown that stipulation need not be taken as 
“ideal,” since stipulation can be embedded in social practices with causal 
histories. Thus there is no a priori inference from the stipulative character 
to the ideal character of “directed toward,” even if it is divine stipulation 
that is at issue. 

*° This charge is not completely just, given the developments discussed 
below. However, he himself admits at §94 of the Entwurf: “it is impossible 
that a finite understanding should be able to comprehend all possible kinds 
of connection”: “es ist unmöglich, daß ein endlicher Verstand alle mögliche 
Arten der Vereinigung sollte begreifen können.” 

ê Crusius’s argument anticipates Kant’s in several respects. See Wat- 
kins, “Kant’s Theory of Physical Influx.” 
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lies in the general essence (General-Wesen) of mind and matter, rather 
than in each one’s specific difference (Differential-Wesen), which is 
what accounts for the differences between mind and matter. 

The second objection states that it is not possible for a mind to 
have the capacity to move a body, since that would violate a mind’s 
basic essence (Grund-Wesen) as a thinking thing. His response to 
this objection is essentially the same as to the first objection. One 
can explain the capacity of a mind to move a body if one considers 
the general essence of a mind.” Whereas the error underlying the 
first objection stems from ignoring the specific difference between 
mind and matter, the error in this case arises from ignoring their 
general essence. 

The third objection Crusius considers is the traditional objection 
raised against Physical Influx that Physical Influx would violate both 
the law of the conservation of motion and the law of the conservation 
of moving forces. Crusius bites the bullet and rejects as impossible 
these particular laws, noting that if they were true, the absurd result 
would follow that minds could not cause any motion and that matter 
would not be able to fulfill the purpose for which God intended it, 
namely as a means to rational and free beings.” Thus Crusius turns 
the argument around and challenges the conservation laws.” 

Crusius is also important insofar as he develops a detailed onto- 
logical foundation for Physical Influx.’ For the proponent of Pre- 





In this context, Crusius adds that impenetrability is included in the 
general essence of the mind without noting that impenetrability and the 
capacity to move another body are not necessarily identical. However, in 
§402 of the Entwurf he does suggest that impenetrability is the ground of 
moving another substance. 

“For if this were the case [that is, if this law of the conservation of 
motion were true], minds could cause no motion; and if said, that a single 
sum of motion remains in the material world constantly, then no part of the 
motion of matter could be used for the motion of the substance of minds. 
But then the material world would be of no use to minds, and it would have 
been created completely without a purpose”: “Denn wenn dieses wire, so 
könnten die Geister keine Bewegung verursachen; und wenn sagt, daß in 
der materialen Welt beständig einerley Summe der Bewegung bleibe, so 
kénnte auch kein Theil von der Bewegung der Materie auf die Bewegung 
der Substanz der Geister verwendet werden. Alsdenn aber wire die materi- 
ale Welt den Geistern nichst nütze, und sie wire völlig ohne Zweck erschaf- 
fen”; Crusius, Entwurf, §419. 

” See §420 of the Entwurf for his response to the law of the conserva- 
tion of motive force. 

100 One can diagnose the fault of the allegedly scholastic version of 
Physical Influx as the failure to provide a plausible ontological foundation; 
“migrating accidents” are entirely implausible. 
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established Harmony it is sufficient to endow each substance with a 
single force that is responsible for unfolding itself (that is, the sub- 
stance) from one state to the next. Although Leibniz adds further 
forces, such as the representational power and the active and pas- 
sive dynamical forces, they are not added due to the conditions of 
causality. In short, in order to maintain intrasubstantial causation, 
only a single force is required. With Physical Influx, however, the 
situation is entirely different. As Gottsched and Knutzen both dem- 
onstrate, a substance must have the force to act directly on other 
substances, and Knutzen argues that two forces are necessary. How- 
ever, neither Gottsched nor Knutzen develops a sophisticated and 
detailed account of such a force, although such an account is re- 
quired if one is to have a fully developed account of physical influx. 
Crusius is important because he provides just such an account. 

At §§79-81 of the Entwurf, Crusius provides an explicit and 
detailed account of basic forces. Crusius distinguishes forces as 
follows: 


Whatever a cause contributes to the production of an effect, it accom- 
plishes either 1) through its mere existence because through it the 
existence, or a certain manner of existing, of another thing is made 
possible or impossible or necessary. . . . Such causes are called eris- 
tential-grounds. §36 The force thereof can be called the inefficacious 
capacity of an existential ground (facultas existentialis). . . . Or 2) 
the cause acts due to an inner property of its essence which is now 
directed toward the production of this effect: Thus, one attributes to it 
an activity or self-activity. It is called an active cause and its force an 
active force (Facultas actiua). Thus, an active force is a property 
connected to a substance belonging to its inner essence due to which 
something else is actual through it or comes to be. . . . 

§ 80. The difficulty found in an object of accepting the action of 
a cause is called the reaction or resistance. . . . 

§ 81. Among active substances an activity can depend in turn on 
another of which it is an effect. But this series cannot proceed infi- 
nitely, but rather one must ultimately come to first actions that arise 
from the force of subjects not through another action but rather imme- 
diately and are nothing other than the application of the first basic 
forces themselves. I want to call these basic activities (actiones pri- 
mas). Two species of these are conceivable. First, such basic activities 
that persist due to the essence of the substance and that constitute the 
inner essence of the active substances. . . . Further there is such a 
species of basic activities that do not constantly act.’” 





101 “TDasjenige, was eine Ursache zu Hervorbringung eines Effectes bey- 
trägt, verrichtet sie entweder 1) durch ihr blosses Daseyn, weil durch das- 
selbe die Existenz oder eine gewisse Art zu existiren eines andern Dinges 
möglich oder unmöglich, oder nothwendig gemacht wird. . . . Wir haben 
solche Ursachen oben Existential-Griinde genennt. §36 Die Kraft derselben 
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Crusius proceeds to distinguish the notion of basic forces into vari- 
ous further headings. However, we can already see that he has devel- 
oped a much more sophisticated model of physical influx than either 
Gottsched or Knutzen.’” For he has proposed a full-blown account 
of Physical Influx, not just a sketch or an outline. 

The Weg zur Gewifheit. In his Weg zur Gewifheit'® Crusius 
not only develops further objections to Pre-established Harmony on 
the basis of the general metaphysics presented in the Entwurf, but, 
more importantly, he also explains in greater detail how Physical 
Influx applies to the mind-body relationship. First, like Gottsched 
and Knutzen, he rejects the idea that accidents could be transferred 
from the mind to the body or vice versa, since “ideas are mental 
activities, which are neither motions nor possible through motions.” 
He also adds that ideas are not “a special class of things that would 
be an intermediary between a substance and an accident”! (though 


kan das unwircksame Vermögen eines Existential-Griindes heissen, ( facul- 
tas existentialis). . . . Oder 2) die Ursache wircket vermittelst einer in- 
nerlichen Eigenschaft ihres Wesens, welche jetzo zu Hervorbringung dieses 
Effectes abgerichtet ist: So schreibet man ihr eine Activitaét oder Selbstthatig- 
keit zu. Sie heißt eine thatige Ursache und ihre Kraft eine thitige Kraft, 
(Facultas actiua) Es ist also eine thitige Kraft eine solche an eine Substanz 
verknüpfte Eigenschaft ihres innerlichen Wesens, vermögen deren durch sie 
etwas anderes wircklich ist, oder entstehet. . . 

“§ 80. Die in einem Object befindliche Schwierigkeit, die Action einer 
Ursache anzunehmen heißt die Reaction, oder der Wiederstand. 

“§ 81. In den thatigen Substanzen kan eine Thitigkeit wiederum von 
einer andern abhängen, von welcher sie eine Wirckung ist. Diese Reihe aber 
kan nicht unendlich fortgehen, sondern man muß zuletzt auf erste Actionen 
kommen, welche aus der Kraft der Subjecte nicht vermittelst einer andern 
Action, sondern unmittelbar entspringen, und nichts anders als die Anwen- 
dung der er-ersten Grundkrifte selbst sind. Ich will dieselben Grund-Thatig- 
keiten (actiones primas) nennen. Es lassen sich zweyerley Gattungen der- 
selben dencken. Erstlich solche Grund-Thitigkeiten, welche vermége des 
Wesens der Substanz beständig fortdauern, und welche eben das innerliche 
Wesen der thatigen Substanzen ausmachen. . . . Ferner läßt sich auch eine 
solche Art von Grund-Thatigkeiten dencken, welche nicht beständig ge- 
schehen.” : 

102 Tt is possible that Crusius’s sophistication is partially due to his ac- 
quaintance with late scholastics such as Suarez. 

1° Crusius, Weg zur Gewifheit und Zuverläßigkeit der menschlichen 
Erkenninis (Leipzig, 1747). 

- 1% At §§71—-6, pp. 124-36 of the Entwurf, Crusius develops a series of 
further objections to Pre-established Harmony showing both a priori and 
a posteriori that Pre-established Harmony is neither true, probable, nor 
possible. 

1% “Denn die Ideen sind geistige Thatigkeiten, welche weder Beweg- 
ungen sind, noch durch Bewegungen möglich sind. . . . eine besondere Art 
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he does not clarify what their positive ontological status is). Instead, 
Crusius attempts to address in as much detail as possible how the 
mind and the body act on each other, given that it is not through a 
transfer of accidents. Accordingly, Crusius states that 


a real action cannot however consist in the fact that motions in the 
body preceding the sensation bring about the sensation-idea. For that 
would be contradictory because there would be more in the effect than 
in the cause. . . . For.just that reason an idea cannot be either the 
proximate or the sufficient cause of a motion. For it conflicts with our 
understanding of an idea because an idea is only an activity through 
which something is represented in the understanding, but not some- 
thing from which an effect of the soul outside itself is considered possi- 
ble. Consequently, either a motion must be only a condition upon 
whose presence an idea arises by means of a mental force whose effi- 
cacy, however, is tied to the motion; or the motion must arise as a 
byproduct from the efficacy of such a mental force as is awakened at 
the same time through the liveliness of another mental force as through 
its condition.’ 


Crusius explains this model in more detail as follows: “The motion 
in the instruments of the external senses causes a motion of the 
substance of the soul. And this motion of the substance of the soul 
has been made by God, by means of certain laws of actions in nature, 
into the condition under which certain mental forces, which are the 
true efficacious causes of representations, become lively and effica- 
cious.” Crusius sees the need for a motion of the substance of the 
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von Dingen, welche zwischen einer Substanz und einem Accidente das Mittel 
wären”; ibid., §77, p. 140-1. 

106 «Djese reale Einwirkung aber kan nicht darinnen bestehen, daß die 
vor der Empfindung vorhergehenden Bewegungen im Körper die Empfin- 
dungsidee selbst hervorbrächten. Denn es wäre widersprechend, weil in der 
Wirkung mehr, als in der Ursache wäre. . . . Aus eben dem Grunde kan 
auch eine Idee keine nächste, auch keine zureichende Ursache einer Beweg- 
ung seyn. Denn es streitet mit dem, was wir bey einer Idee denken, weil in 
ihr nur eine Thätigkeit ist, wodurch etwas im Verstande vorgestellet wird, 
nicht aber etwas, worause eine Wirksamkeit der Seele ausser sich als mög- 
lich begriffen würde. Folglich muß entweder die Bewegung nur eine Bedin- 
gung seyn, bey deren Gegenwart, die Idee vermittelst einer geistigen Kraft 
entstehet, deren Wirksamkeit aber an die Bewegung gebunden ist; oder die 
Bewegung muß als ein Nebenumstand aus der Wirksamkeit einer solchen 
geistigen Kraft entstehen, welche durch die Lebhaftigkeit einer anderen geis- 
tigen Kraft, als durch ihre Bedingung zugleich erwecket wird”; Crusius, 
Entwurf, §79, pp. 144-5. 

107*Die Bewegung in den Werkzeugen der dusserlichen Sinne verursa- 
chet eine Bewegung der Substanz der Seele. Und diese Bewegung der Sub- 
stanz der Seele ist vermittelst gewisser Gesetze der Actionen in der Natur 
von Gott zur Bedingung gemacht worden, unter welcher gewisse geistige 
Kräfte, welche die wahre wirkende Ursache der Vorstellungen sind, lebhaft 
und wirksam werden”; ibid., §80, p. 145. 
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soul because “a motion can bring about nothing other than another 
motion. Consequently, in this way nothing other than a motion of 
the substance of the soul can be caused which can thus be only the 
condition of the sensation-idea that arises.”!°° Further, “with this 
motion [of the substance of the soul] the matter that immediately 
surrounds the soul, which are presumably the life spirits, must be 
able to yield easily and move out of the way.”!° In short, motions 
can cause only motions so that if the body is to-act on the soul, then 
the soul must be in motion. The soul’s motion is then in some way 
a necessary condition for its mental activity. In this way Crusius 
develops a more detailed solution to the mind body problem that is 
sensitive to the kinds of demands that one would want to place on 
the causal powers of minds and bodies.}”° 


IV 


Summary. In sum, we can see a significant degree of develop- 
ment from Gottsched through Knutzen to Crusius insofar as each 
develops a model of physical influx in increasing detail in terms of a 
substance’s capacity to act on other substances, thereby responding 
to one of the central criticisms raised by proponents of Pre-estab- 
lished Harmony. We have also seen that these proponents of Physical 
Influx are capable of developing interesting arguments for their posi- 
tion, arguments that are sensitive to Leibnizian principles. Further, 
these developments are not lost on one rather significant philosopher, 
off working away in East Prussia: Kant.'" In his pre-Critical period 





108 “Nun kan eine Bewegung nichts anders als wiederum eine Bewegung 
hervorbringen. Folglich kan hierdurch nichts anders als eine Bewegung der 
Substanz der Seele verursachet werden, welche dahero nur die Bedingung 
der entstehenden Empfindungsidee seyn kann”; ibid., p. 146. 

10 “Bey dieser Bewegung müssen die Materien, welche die Seele zu- 
nächst umgeben, welches vermuthlich die Lebensgeister sind, bequem nach- 
geben und ausweichen können”; ibid. 

10 This solution does have its costs. For instance, the soul would seem 
to be at least partially material since it moves, and the problem of mind- 
body interaction is simply pushed back into the depths of the soul because 
it remains unclear how the motions of the substance of the soul can be 
related to the soul’s mental activities. 

“Indeed, they are not lost on many of the philosophers from this 
period. For instance, perhaps the most highly regarded philosopher in Ger- 
many in the 1770s, Moses Mendelssohn, defended Pre-established Harmony 
(in his Philosophische Gespräche (Berlin, 1755]). For an account of how 
Mendelssohn is important in other ways to the development of Kant’s views, 
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(starting as early as the True Estimation of Living Forces [1746}, but 
` continuing through the Nova dilucidatio [1755] and the Inaugural 
Dissertation [1770]) Kant develops increasingly sophisticated argu- 
ments for his own version of Physical Influx.” However, if one were 
to move directly from Leibniz to Hume’s critique of the very notion 
of causality, this rich and interesting story would be missed.’ 
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METAPHOR AND HEIDEGGER’S KANT 
CLIVE CAZEAUX 


Bor PAUL RICOEUR in The Rule of Metaphor and Carl Hausman in 
Metaphor and Art draw on Kantian ontology to explain how a meta- 
phor can create new yet appropriate meaning.’ Hausman, on the one 
hand, explains new metaphorical meaning by the direct proposal of 
an ontology. This is made up of unique, extraconceptual particulars 
akin to Kant’s things in themselves which, Hausman maintains, stand 
as the referents of inventive metaphors and, therefore, as the items 
which guarantee their appropriateness. Ricoeur, on the other hand, 
turns indirectly to ontology via an allusion to Kant and the transcen- 
dental functioning of the mind which determines, prior to experience, 
the ontological order of the world. Ricoeur suggests that new meta- 
phorical meaning is achieved as a result of the tension between cre- 
ative and claim-making discourses where the operation of the latter 
proceeds “from the very structures of the mind, which it is the task 
of transcendental philosophy to articulate.” 

The appeal to ontology is made by Hausman and Ricoeur in or- 
der to overcome a paradox. The paradox is that, on their interaction- 
ist understanding of the trope, a strong metaphor creates a meaning 
which is in some way objective or truthful, yet this meaning is new, 
which is to say that, prior to the metaphor, the independent subject 
terms could neither suggest the new meaning nor signify the con- 
cepts which would support it. If the meaning is new, what is it that 
supplies the feeling of appropriateness? 
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The relation between metaphor and Kant is not merely the prod- 
uct of a coincidence of reference in the two scholars’ work. The 
phenomenon of inventive metaphor is a concentration of the problem 
faced by Kant in the Critique of Pure Reason? One of the premises 
adopted by Kant is that experience, to be experience, must be experi- 
ence which belongs to a subject. From this premise he attempts to 
determine the principles of organization which the subject must apply 
a priori in order for intelligible experience to be possible. The problem 
to which this arrangement gives rise, however, is how to secure objec- 
tivity given the investment of the possibility of experience within the 
subject. Kant does not want to assert that the mind creates its own 
subjective reality but that it merely supplies the conditions which en- 
able experience of an objective reality to be possible. He has some- 
how to project himself out of his self-made subjective prison. 

Heidegger is relevant here. His contribution is to suggest ways in 
which structures already present in the Critique allow Kant to confirm 

_the objectivity of experience.’ Kant asks how it is possible for empiri- 
cal intuitions to be subsumed under pure, ontological concepts, and 
introduces the notion of a schema as the mediating condition.” Unfor- 
tunately, the manner in which a schema reconciles the two natures is 
not clearly defined and, ultimately, Kant dismisses the possibility of 
their subsumption as “an art concealed in the depths of the human 
soul.” I explicate Heidegger’s interpretation of Kant and, with sup- 
porting material from the Critique, show that what Kant perceived as 
an incongruity is in fact the tension in virtue of which the categories 
receive objective application. It is this tension between the ontological 
and the empirical, I argue, which consolidates both Ricoeur’s appeal 
to transcendental philosophy and Hausman’s notion of a unique meta- 
phorical referent. 

Both Hausman and Ricoeur are working from the perspective of 
the interactionist theory of metaphor developed by Black.’ In con- 
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trast to the comparison theory, which asserts that a metaphor simply 
makes explicit what was already implicit, interactionism promotes 
the creativity of metaphor by stressing the trilogistic nature of the 
trope. A metaphorical expression is made up of two subjects: (in 
Black’s idiom) the primary subject, the word used literally, and the 
secondary subject, the word used nonliterally. The third element 
which completes the metaphor is the interaction which occurs be- 
tween the two subjects. (The rival, comparison theory does not ac- 
knowledge this third element. Rather, it presents metaphor as a con- 
densed simile and claims that the significance of a trope can be 
explicated by listing the ways in which its subject terms are alike.) 

` Central to the interactionist account is the idea that interaction 
provides the condition for a meaning which neither of the subject 
terms possesses independently of the metaphorical context. The pri- 
mary subject is coloured by a set of “associated implications” nor- 
mally predicated of the secondary subject. From the number of pos- 
sible meanings which could result, the primary subject sieves the 
qualities predicable of the secondary subject, letting through only 
those that fit. The interaction, as a process, brings into being what 
Black terms an “implication-complex,”® a system of associated impli- 
cations shared by the linguistic community as well as (or so Hausman 
thinks) an impulse of free meaning, free in that it is meaning which 
was unavailable prior to the metaphor’s introduction? Somehow, 
interaction admits a meaning that is not already deducible from or 
present in the lexicon of a community. 

Interactionism proposes to explain how metaphors create new 
significance rather than merely discover significance latent within a 
system of predetermined meanings. The question which Hausman 
wants to answer is how the meaning created by metaphor can be 
significant. If metaphors create meaning which is significant, what. is 
it that makes it so? What allows metaphor to be more than the 
attempt to strain intelligibility from a seemingly nonsensical combina- 
tion of subject terms? Hausman calls this predicament the paradox 
of creativity, and in order to reconcile the concepts of new yet 
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significant meaning, he introduces the notion of a metaphorically cre- 
ated referent: 


A metaphorical expression functions so that it creates its significance, 
thus providing new insight, through designating a unique, extralinguis- 
tic and extraconceptual referent that had no place in the intelligible 
world before the metaphor was articulated.’ 


Uniqueness and extraconceptuality or extralinguisticality (the last 
two terms are synonymous for Hausman) are the two conditions 
which the referent of every creative metaphor must satisfy, and it is 
, their conjunction in a single expression which gives metaphor its 
cognitive value: 


Uniqueness is necessary to the idea that the referent of a creative meta- 
phor is new and individual. Extralinguisticality is necessary to justify 
saying that a creative metaphor is appropriate or faithful or fits the 
world. . . . [And] it is the joining of these two conditions that is spe- 
cial to metaphors. There is something to which the expression is ap- 
propriate, some resistant or constraining condition: yet this condition 
is new. 


Whereas Black presents the meaning of metaphor as a complex 
of associations, that is, the exchange or interaction between them, 
Hausman wants to theorize this process as an object, a unique, objec- 
tive referent. The metaphor “Juliet is the sun” (Cavell’s choice from 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet) can serve as an example.” Both 
the referents of the primary and secondary subjects are familiar; “Ju- 
liet” and “the sun” each have a straightforward meaning which is 
understood prior to the metaphor. The effect of the metaphor though 
is not, as Black would have it, to color “Juliet” with some of the 
relevant associations from “the sun”; neither is it simply to admit 
that Juliet shares certain qualities with the sun, such as radiance, 
brilliance, the fact that she makes the day, or that she gets up every 
morning. Rather, Hausman extends Black's account so that the 
senses of both subjects interact not only to create a new meaning 
but also to create a new referent. In short, a brand new signification 
is injected into the reader’s cognitive awareness. The expression’s 
meaning does not remain as a complex of associated implications 
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but comes to fruition as a particular (intentional) object. The refer- 
ent carries the feeling of there being something more which gives the 
expression its cognitive value. 

There is some ambiguity though in Hausman’s account concern- 
ing the precise nature of the extraconceptual object. It wavers from 
being something there, actual but unknowable, to being a conceptual 
provision posited to exceed the limitations of a linguistic community. 
To label these extremes, we can say that the status of the extracon- 
ceptual condition is either material or verbal, respectively. The dis- 
cord is contained by the question of whether or not the “extra” refers 
(materially) to another realm or (verbally) to something more than 
is conceptually available at the time. At some points, he says of the 
condition that it “adds an ontological dimension to the uniqueness” 
condition. Similarly, extraconceptual objects are said to “constitute 
a dynamic, evolving world.” “Extraconceptuality is necessary to 
justify saying that a creative metaphor is appropriate or faithful or 
fits the world.” However, these admissions of material status are all 
countermanded by Hausman assigning verbal status to the condition. 
“What the extraconceptual condition adds to uniqueness,” he claims, 
“is not substantiality but, rather, a controlling factor, a locus for 
the senses. . . . Its function is to constrain certain senses and resist 
others.”“© Extraconceptual objects, he continues, “are intelligible 
complexes of meaning which gain extraconceptuality” by offering 
resistance or constraint.’” 

Hausman inadvertently brings the thing in itself to mind by ex- 
plicitly denying that it has anything to do with his extraconceptual 
object. He disassociates his theory from transcendental idealism on 
the grounds that the thing in itself is an unknowable existent which 
cannot possibly “bear a direct, dynamic relation” to the world.® The 
difference between the two concepts, as Hausman sees it, is that 
extraconceptuality, unlike the thing in itself, plays an active role in 
determining its knowable counterpart; it represents the way in which 
new, extralinguistic experiences are created by existent meanings 
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drawn from the conceptual repertoire of the linguistic community. If 
language did not open onto these events, then the collective aware- 
ness of the community would be limited to the arbitrary associations 
of the idealist. Hausman takes the irremovable presence of a mind- 
independent world, there each time we open our eyes, as evidence 
of this condition.” Other examples which he suggests amplify the 
required sense are the counterpressure we experience upon lifting an 
object and our surprize at a sudden clap of thunder. The inescapable 
or unpredictable nature of the metaphorical referent cannot be con- 
sumed, but this, Hausman maintains, does not entitle us to dismiss it 
as a thing in itself, unknowable and unintelligble. 

My claim is that extraconceptuality and all the ontological diffi- 
culties which come with it (as distinct from an ontological perspec- 
tive per se) are unnecessary for a definition of his metaphorical refer- 
ent. Hausman’s intention is to give an account which resolves the 
paradox of metaphor. For him, the thing in itself is definitely a mate- 
rial consideration: something which is there in a realm of some de- 
scription but which is unknowable because it is never directly en- 
countered in experience. However, I submit that if he had been 
aware of the noumenon’s more defensible role as a limiting concept 
in Kant’s critical system, he could have fulfilled his intention and 
successfully defined the metaphorical referent solely in terms of the 
uniqueness condition.”” Just how Kant’s epistemology assists Haus- 
man’s project I shall discuss later. 

Ricoeur introduces the notion of intersecting discourses to ex- 
plain the production of new metaphorical meaning. He avers that 
metaphor is the result of the interaction between metaphorical and 





1 Hausman, MA, 216. 

2 In the Critique of Pure Reason, Kant argues for the finitude of human 
cognition: he demonstrates the possibility of knowledge within experience 
and the impossibility of knowledge beyond the limits of experience. The 
thing in itself or noumenon is a limiting concept employed in the latter 
demonstration, the counterpart of the “enabling” concept of a transcenden- 
tal object which operates in the former. In arguing for finitude, Kant is 
opposing the attempts made by traditional ontology to describe empirically 
the ontological nature of beings. Ontological knowledge of objects, he de- © 
clares, is a transcendental, enabling condition of the possibility of empirical 
knowledge of objects and, as such, offers nothing real, actual, or definite 
which can be articulated about them. To have empirical knowledge of the 
ontological nature of an object is impossible, he claims, because there is no 
intuition to support such awareness; see CPR, A139—40/B178-9. 
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speculative discourse. Metaphorical discourse is the domain in 
which new expressions are created but not conceptualized or trans- 
lated; it is where inventive metaphors receive their first outing.” In- 
stances of the discourse might be a poem, a narrative, or an essay. 
Speculative discourse is the domain of the concept and, furthermore, 
the domain in which the concept can be predicated of an object. It 
is this discourse which focuses the play of meanings thrown up by 
metaphor into a proposition which revivifies our perception of the 
world. Metaphor, in that it involves the speculative, “is living,” pro- 
claims Ricoeur, “by virtue of the fact that it introduces the spark of 
imagination into a ‘thinking more’ at the conceptual level.””? Meta- 
phorical discourse creates the utterance “A is B” together with all the 
“nonsensical” possibilities that it implies, and it is within speculative 
discourse, at the point of intersection, that the play of possibilities is 
resolved and A’s B-like nature is conceptualized. 

Possibly because of its supposed “elementary” status though, 
speculative discourse is the component whose origin is explained 
the least satisfactorily and, therefore, whose employment in the final 
reckoning marks the weakest point in Ricoeur’s argument. He ap- 
peals to transcendental philosophy in order to substantiate his ascrip- 
tion of necessity to speculative discourse, but the justification which 
the reference to Kant is intended to provide is not forthcoming. The 
aspect of Kant’s work which is ultimately drawn upon is the schema- 
tism. “I want to underscore a trait of predicative assimilation,” Ri- 
coeur declares, 


which may support my contention that the rapprochement character- 
istic of the metaphorical process offers a typical kinship to Kant’s 
schematism. I mean the paradoxical character of the predicative 





21 The reliance on the notion of metaphorical discourse to account for 
the production of new metaphorical meaning does not mean that Ricoeur is 
using within his explanation the very phenomenon to be explained. Rather, 
to reword his thesis, it is necessary to posit the existence of a metaphorical 
discourse in order to show that the phenomenon of metaphor as we under- 
stand it intuitively is only the recognizable phenomenon that it is because 
it occurs at the intersection of the metaphorical and the speculative. He is, 
in effect, using as an explanation the fact that metaphor is only the per- 
plexing phenomenon it is because, despite the semiotic disruption which it 
commits, it nevertheless creates pertinent meaning. If the combination of 
terms in a metaphor never attained a degree of significance beyond random 
association, then metaphor would not be metaphor. 
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assimilation which has been compared by some authors to Ryle’s con- 
cept of ‘category mistake’, which consists in presenting the facts per- 
taining to one category in the terms appropriate to another.” 


The schematism itself is by no means unproblematic, and so the man- 
ner in which its internal organization clarifies its proposed analogue 
cannot be taken as self-evident. Unfortunately, the nature of this 
“kinship” is not made explicit by Ricoeur. Nevertheless, the full rele- 
vance of the schematism, I suggest, can be brought out by examining 
Heidegger’s retrieval of the Transcendental Analytic. As I shall show, 
both the emphasis on possibility and the importance of the schema- 
tism which emerge from Heidegger’s study support Ricoeur’s treat- 
ment of metaphor. 

Kant asks in the first Critique how it is possible for empirical 
intuitions to be subsumed under pure, ontological concepts. This 
difference in kind between the ontological and the empirical is, in 
Heidegger’s opinion, the Copernican Revolution condensed into one 
moment. Heidegger contests the traditional interpretation of the Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason as being an enquiry into the conditions of the 
possibility of knowledge; the work, he claims, “has nothing to do 
with a ‘theory of knowledge’."* If the Critique does contain any 
positive, theoretical import, then, he thinks, it is towards evincing the 
conditions of the possibility of knowledge of the conditions of the 
possibility of knowledge. Given that experience is always already 
occupied with empirical objects, its principles of organization must 
be logically prior to experience; it is the conditions of the possibility 
of knowledge of these a priori principles which, according to Heideg- 
ger, Kant seeks. l 

To develop the notion that it is the subject which organizes expe- 
rience, Kant introduces the binary model of concepts interpreting 
intuitions.” The concept-intuition relation, I suggest, is primarily an 
acknowledgement of the finitude of human cognition: it serves as a 
model to demonstrate that experience must always be in receipt of 
an object. Ontic or empirical knowledge, in Kant’s presentation of it, 
arises through the unproblematic subsumption of empirical intuitions 
under empirical concepts. However, “what makes the relation to 
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the essent (ontic knowledge) possible,” Heidegger observes, “is the 


precursory comprehension of the constitution of the Being of the ' 


essent, namely, ontological knowledge.””° Reason must somehow 
“look ahead” of experience and determine in advance the ontological 
nature of the essent, its quiddity (Wasgehalt) or what-ness (Wassein), 
so that conceptualization has something to aim for. The essent can 
only be represented in intuition as an object with the determination 
necessary to promote conceptualization if the ontological nature of 
the essent is projected in advance by pure reason.”’ 





2 Heidegger, KPM, 15. Churchill follows Manheim in translating Hei- 
degger’s Seiend as “essent.” The term “essent” refers to what is generally 
understood by the term “object” and is introduced primarily because “ob- 
ject,” in the translation of Heidegger, receives a narrower, more technical 
application. “Object” or “ob-ject” is the translation of Gegenstand which, 
as Churchill comments, literally means “that which stands opposite to”; 
ibid., 35. The “object,” for Heidegger, is always the object for a subject 
within finite knowledge. Infinite or ontological knowledge, by comparison, 
has no object as such. Rather, it is itself the disclosure of the essent and 
“possesses” it only to the extent that the essent comes to be through the 
disclosure; ibid., 36. Reason, by looking ahead of experience, produces an 
object within intuition, something which stands opposite to the subject, and 
it is through this distinction that the essent is able to manifest itself within 
finitude. “Essent” refers to any item in the world which can be discussed 
without a commitment to any particular epistemological and ontological 
framework whereas “object” refers specifically to an item the knowledge 
and ontological nature of which is being considered in relation to the fini- 
tude of human cognition. 

27 The distinction between the pure and the empirical corresponds to 
the backtracking of possibilities which, Heidegger maintains, is the actual 
course of Kant’s critical enquiry. Kant uses the word “pure” to describe the 
principles of organization which are produced by the mind itself in advance 
of and without derivation from any particular experience and which are 
always active in organizing empirical intuition. Pure reason, for Kant, is 
that faculty which “contains the principles whereby we know anything abso- 
lutely a priori”; CPR, A11/B24. All that is given to pure reason in the way 
of intuition requires the determination which pure reason itself produces in 
order for the essent to be apprehended as an object. It is these principles 
as they apply to empirical intuition which constitute knowledge of the condi- 
tions of the possibility of (empirical) knowledge. 

There is a correspondence between Heidegger’s ontological-ontic dis- 
tinction and Kant’s pure-empirical distinction. The reason why Heidegger 
introduces his own version of Kant’s distinction is that, while still working 
within Kant’s stipulation that experience is necessarily the experience which 
belongs to a subject, Heidegger wants to shift attention to the object and, 
ultimately, objectivity. Whereas the pure concepts of the understanding for 
Kant are the principles of organization within the subject which prepare the 
object for conceptualization, ontology for Heidegger is the characteristic 
within the (“purely determined”) object which it must exhibit for it to be 
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For Heidegger, then, the Critique of Pure Reason is an enquiry 
into the possibility of ontology. Ontological knowledge is the onto- 
logical nature of the essent which determines its offering-character 
(Angebotscharakter), its capacity to be represented in intuition as an 
object. It is not knowledge in the traditional sense: it tells us nothing 
about the object in itself but, rather, simply represents how the es- 
sent must be determined by pure reason for it to be represented by 
intuition within human finitude. 

The problem with this arrangement is the central concern of this 
paper in Kantian form: precisely how is the essent able to manifest 
itself as an object within finite experience prior to its being repre- 
sented in intuition, that is, how is ontological knowledge possible? 
How is it possible for an operation (experience for Kant and meta- 
phor for Hausman and Ricoeur) to acquire objectivity given its basis 
‘in subjectivity? For Kant, the objectivity of experience is supposedly 
guaranteed by the finitude of experience, but his main problem is the 
justification of the possibility of finitude. Ultimately, the material 
source of objectivity, for Kant, will be empirical intuition, but this 
is only after it has been determined by the pure concepts of the 
understanding. Empirical intuition will only be the objective repre- 
sentation of an object if there is ontological knowledge in advance 
of it which can “produce” an object, that is, establish the conditions 
which allow an object to appear before consciousness. 

The principles supplied by the subject which structure experi- 
ence are the categories or the pure concepts of the understanding. 
The pure concepts are contentless: they merely represent how the 
mind is active in ontologically determining the object of experience 
so that it can be represented in empirical intuition. But, Kant won- 
ders, how can something without content (a pure concept) corre- 
spond with something which has content (an empirical intuition)? 


In all subsumptions of an object under a concept the representation of 
the object must be homogeneous with the concept; in other words, the 
concept must contain something which is represented in the object that 
is to be subsumed under it. . . . 

But pure concepts of understanding being quite heterogeneous 
from empirical intuitions . . . can never be met with in any intuition. 
For no one will say that a category, such as that of causality, can be 


an object ready for conceptualization. Thus, pure knowledge is to the sub- 
ject what ontological knowledge is to the object. 
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intuited through sense and is itself contained in appearance. How, 
then, is the subsumption of intuitions under pure concepts, the appli- 
cation of a category to appearances, possible?” 


“Obviously,” Kant reasons, “there must be some third thing, which is 
homogeneous on the one hand with the category, and on the other 
hand with the appearance [empirical intuition], and which thus 
makes the application of the former to the latter possible.”” 

The third thing which Kant introduces is a “schema,” a transcen- 
dental determination of time which brings a category into line with 
intuition by presenting an “image” for the category. Kant provides 
illustrations of how his notion of “image” is to be conceived and 
individual accounts of each category’s relation to time.” The salient 
point would seem to be that, in trying to understand the notion of a 
schema, we should think more in terms of a method of representation 

‘rather than a single representation, since no individual image can 
realize the universality of a concept. 

Yet this recommendation does not go very far towards clarifying 
how mediation between ontological concepts and empirical intuition 
occurs. The unaccompanied notion of an image, Heidegger avers, 
leaves unaddressed the difficulty that “a concept as a represented 
universal may not be represented by a repraesentatio singularis, 
which is what an intuition always is. That is why a concept by its 
very essence cannot be put into an image.’ Kant too is aware that 
his account is not entirely satisfactory, for directly after his last illus- 
tration of an image comes the infamous admission that “this schema- 
tism of our understanding, in its application to appearances and their 





28 CPR, A137-8/B176-7. 

29 CPR, A138/B177. 

3 CPR, A140—1/B179-80. 

3! Heidegger, KPM, 99. Kant uses the term “image” in three ways, as 
Heidegger observes: to mean the aspect of an essent which is actually pres- 
ent, the reproduction of an aspect of an essent which is now or no longer 
present, and as the aspect which serves as a model for the production of 
something; see Heidegger, KPM, 97. What Kant suggests is that the imagina- 
tion produces an image for a concept which represents the possible object 
given in intuition, the image is a precursory representation of a possible 
object for the concept which enables the concept to apply at the level of 
the particular. The spread of the possible meanings of “image”—from recol- 
lection, through present representation to future projection—proves to bea 
useful ambiguity for Kant. All three senses are alluded to in his use of the 
term and no attempt is made to distinguish which, if any, should have prior- 
ity in a claim. 
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mere form, is an art concealed in the depths of the human soul, 
whose real modes of activity nature is hardly likely ever to allow us 
to discover, and to have ‘open to our gaze,”? All that he can assert 
is that a schema is “a product and, as it were, a monogram, of pure 
a priori imagination, through which, and in accordance with which, 
images themselves first become possible.” 

The basic move which Heidegger makes to salvage Kant’s notion 
of a schema, and thereby to retrieve the critical project, is to empha- 
size the significance of time in the Critique. In retrieving the Sche- 
matism, Heidegger essentially demonstrates how the transcendental 
object, so far given by Kant as being necessary for unity of conscious- 
ness, may also be represented as part of a “temporal action” which 
- is itself constitutive of objectivity. Components of this demonstration 
are a revision of the understanding of time—from empirical to pri- 
mordial time—as the pure form of intuition, and an emphasis of the 
significance of the relation between the transcendental object and 
primordial time. 

Kant employs the concept “intuition” to acknowledge that con- 
sciousness is always in receipt of an object; empirical intuition is 
receptive or, one could say, receptivity itself. Time is the form of 
intuition or pure intuition, the field or opening in which inner repre- 
sentations may occur, and as such, Heidegger avers, is not receptive 
but rather productive: it is, he claims, constitutive of the possibility 
of receptivity. This is time understood not empirically, as a succes- 
sion of “nows,” but primordially, “as that which lets time as the now- 
sequence spring forth.” The paradigm of an act of perception, re- 
ceiving something which is present in a single now, overlooks the 
consideration that a single now could never be intuited: each now, 
Heidegger argues, has “an essentially continuous extension in a just 

passing and just coming [Soeben und Sogleich]. . . . Pure intuition 
~ must in itself give the aspect of the now in such a way that it looks 
ahead to the just coming and back to the just passing.”™® 

For the subject, Kant asserts, the transcendental object is that 
the concept of which confers the unity of consciousness upon a “se- 
ries” of representations that would otherwise be unconnected 
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“nows.” This confirms the necessity of the application of the catego- 
ries to experience, but not their objective validity. The model of 
knowledge whereby a form is imposed upon or cuts up matter is not 
being proposed here: an object, Kant insists, is not produced for a 
concept “in so far as existence is concerned”; this is not objectifica- 
tion “by means of the will.” All that “experience” amounts to here 
is the taking up of intuitions into consciousness, or what Kant calls 
“the form of experience”®”’: the way in which successive intuitions 
may be united in one consciousness. 

The validity Kant seeks is a matter of justifying the necessity of 
their application to experience. No recourse to the deducibility of 
the categories from experience, as exercised by Locke and Hume, 
can be made because “on any such exposition they would be merely 
accidental.” We postulate the empirical rule of association when- 
ever we cite a relation between objects or events as rule-governed, 
universal, objective, more than accidental, but how is this association 
possible? “The ground of the possibility of the association of the 
manifold,” Kant asserts, 


in so far as it lies in the object, is named the affinity of the manifold. 
I therefore ask, how are we to make comprehensible to ourselves the 
thoroughgoing affinity of appearances, whereby they stand and must 
stand under unchanging laws?” 


The objectivity of the categories, Heidegger declares, is “formed” 
by schemata, as transcendental determinations of time, primordially 
creating a transcendental object for them. Primordial time itself is 
nothing more than the movement whereby an object is proposed for 
consciousness; it is the original bifurcation of the distinction between 
subject and object. 

Heidegger justifies his “radical interpretation” by offering an ex- 
plication of primordial time which parallels Kant’s account of synthe- 
sis.® Primordial time is not unidirectional but prospective and retro- 
spective. Pure intuition, he writes, “can form the pure succession of 
the now-sequence only if, in itself, it is imagination, as that which 
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forms, reproduces, and anticipates.”*! Corresponding to the stages 
of apprehension, reproduction, and recognition, primordial time is 
the “looking ahead,” the “holding on,” and the “looking back” to an 
object which creates the unity necessary for any sense of the empiri- 
cal succession of “nows.” Time, Heidegger writes, “is that in general 
which forms something on the order of a line of orientation which 
going from the self is directed toward . . . in such a way that the 
objective thus constituted springs forth and surges back along this 
line.” This line is perhaps best pictured as a circle: the original 
burgeoning forth of the proposition of an object, the pulling round 
as the object is held in the present, and then the pulling back towards 
the self as the object’s passing away completes the process of 
succession. 

The relation between time and the transcendental object is im- 
portant. The transcendental object or “object in general,” Heidegger 
asserts, is not a thing, an essent, something which can be reported 
in intuition, but a horizon of objectivity, the proposition of an opposi- 
tion which opens up the possibility of intuition and, therefore, which 
represents the ontological distinction between mind and reality. 
What lies before the horizon, so to speak, is the space in which the 
content of experience may appear, and this space is primordially tem- 
poral: the transcendental object is the act of looking forward to and 
holding on to; looking forward to and holding on to are the anticipa- 
tion and retention of a something in general. Experience, Heidegger 
affirms, “is an act of receptive intuition which must let the essent be 
given,” but in order for an object to be capable of being given in 
intuition, there must in advance be ontological knowledge: the “ori- 
entation toward that which is capable of being ‘called up’.”“ 

At this stage, we can begin to draw together Heidegger’s Kant 
and the two theories of metaphor I outlined above. The role played 
by the transcendental object in the schematism is the best analogue 
to display the correspondence between Kant, Hausman, and Ricoeur. 
The action common to all three philosophemes—the transcendental 
object, the metaphorical referent, and speculative discourse—is the 
creation of the notion of a “something” about which judgement can 





4) Heidegger, KPM, 180. 

42 Ibid., 194 (ellipses in original). 
43 Ibid., 122. 
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be made; they are all nominalizations of the point where predication 
meets ontology. An empirical concept is a concept of a particular 
object, for example, tree, house, mountain, whereas the Kantian cate- 
gory, as a pure concept, is a concept of an object in general, which 
amounts to saying it is a concept of the predicative relation.” The 
categories, Kant writes, are “concepts of an object in general, by 
means of which the intuition of an object is regarded as determined 
in respect of one of the logical functions of judgement” and whose 
division is “developed systematically from . . . the faculty of judge- 
ment.” The imagination produces an object for a category not in 
the sense that it manufactures a tree or a mountain but in that it 
creates the original divide between subject and object, and thereby 
allows intuition to appear opposite consciousness. 

The same concern to create an object for judgement occupies 
Hausman and Ricoeur. Hausman seeks to explain the objectivity of 
metaphor by introducing the notion of a metaphorical referent. One. 
of the defining conditions of a referent is uniqueness. The condition 
is modelled on Charles Sanders Peirce’s notion of an “immediate ob- 
ject”: the interpretive process through which a speaker is able to 
formulate a declarative sentence from a list of abstract qualities, for 
example, to transform the qualities redness, largeness, and what it is 
to be a rose into the judgement “This red rose is large.” The condi- 
tion, for Hausman, serves to ensure that the meaning of a metaphor 
derives not from a complex of associated implications but from the 
fact that it identifies a new, unique individual. For example, the nov- 
elty and significance of the metaphor “the chanting of the cars” is 
explained not simply by the interaction of the associations connected 
with chanting and cars, but by the notion that the metaphor refers to 
a state, a thing, an object in the world. 

Ricoeur conceives metaphor as the intersection of two dis- 
courses: the metaphorical and the speculative. The latter is the epi- 
phoric, predicative element which counteracts the diaphor in the for- 
mer. The speculative provides the recognition that a proposition is 





3 The identification of “object in general” and predication is justified, 
Kant writes, by the recognition that “the function of categorical judgement 
is that of the relation of subject to predicate”; CPR, B128. 

416 CPR, B128. 

4” CPR, A80/B106. 
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always about something and draws out a claim from an otherwise 
diaphoric combination of terms. Although a seemingly nonsensical 
pairing of words, it is the fact that a metaphor is a proposition, that 
it has an object, that it has “ontological vehemence,” which grants the 
trope its cognitive value. Thus Ricoeur's claim that the necessity of 
speculative discourse proceeds “from the very structures of the mind, 
which it is the task of transcendental philosophy to articulate” we 
might take as a reference to the production of a transcendental 
object.” 

The emphasis on “producing an object” though does little to jus- 
tify how Kant, Hausman, or Ricoeur can talk in terms of objectivity. 
The arrangement whereby intuitions are subsumed under categories 
in virtue of the creation of a temporal horizon has, I feel, to a large 
extent, the same formulaic quality as that provided by Kant to eluci- 
date the subjective unity of consciousness. Like the notion of the 
unity afforded by the concept of a object, the notion of space in 
which an essent may manifest itself is a wholly general one, that is, 
it would seem not to discriminate between what can and cannot be 
an object, what is and is not appropriate, what is objective and what 
is random. Furthermore, Hausman’s notion of a metaphorical refer- 
ent and Ricoeur’s predicative dialectic of epiphor and diaphor would 
seem to be just as formulaic: neither confronts the fact that the im- 
pact of a metaphor is tied to the experience and understanding of 
the particular subjects which feature in it. l 

However, the notion of a temporal horizon only appears to ex- 
hibit an unsatisfactory generality in the face of empirical intuition 
because the ontological is confused with the empirical. The transcen- 
dental object is not the idealized notion of an essent existing in a 
specious present but the proposition of.an opposition which opens 
up the possibility of receptivity. “Possibility” here does not signify 
the question of whether or not an essent will appear but, rather, 
affirms the contingency with which all essents appear to conscious- 
ness. Itis, Kant affirms, the possibility of experience which “gives 
objective reality to all our a priori modes of knowledge.”™ The 
expression “possibility of experience,” Heidegger reminds us, refers 
“to that which makes finite experience possible, that is, experience 





2 Ricoeur, RM, 299-300. 
5° Thid., 300. 
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which is not necessarily but contingently real.” The objectivity of 
the empirical is that things may appear otherwise than they do. The 
essent is not a particularity apprehended in a single now but some- 
thing which may be this or may be that, something whose nature 
can never be exhausted by conceptualization. Heidegger provides an 
illustration. “In what way,” he asks, 


does the aspect of [a particular] house reveal the how of the appear- 
ance of a house in general? The house itself, indeed, presents a definite 
aspect. But we do not have to lose ourselves in this particular house 
in order to know exactly how it appears. On the contrary, this particu- 
lar house is revealed as such that, in order to be a house, it need not 
necessarily appear as, in fact, it does appear. . It reveals to us ‘only’ the 
‘how’ of the possible appearance of a house.” 


It is the notion of something existing in the particular which is under 
revision here. A particular house is only a particular house because 
it could have appeared otherwise, that is, as another particular house. 
This is not the point that a particular house is only this house and 
not another because it is just one member of the class of houses; this 
point only sustains the universal-particular divide. Rather, the point 
is that the appearance of a particular house is not the “what” but the 
“how” of the possible appearance of a house. A particular house is 
not a particular house at all but (only) a possible one. 

The element which needs to be examined is what it is that de- 
limits the scope of possible modes of appearance or, as Heidegger 
puts it, “what regulates and determines how . . . something must 
appear in order to be able . . . to present an aspect corresponding 
to its nature.” “Aspect” here is synonymous with “image.” The 
recommendation is that a representation predetermines the essent 
such that it (the representation) presents an aspect which is a possi- 
ble aspect for the essent’s nature.” Predetermination will occur pre- 
cisely with a view to the essent presenting a possible empirical 
aspect: 


This predetermination of the rule [concept] is not a description which 
simply enumerates the ‘characteristics’ which one finds in a house but 





52 Heidegger, KPM, 121. 

5 Thid., 99. 

541 Tbid., 100. 

5 Heidegger renders the two terms synonymous; see ibid., 102. 
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is a ‘distinguishing characteristic’ [Auszeichnen] of the whole of that 
which is intended by ‘house’. 

But what is thus intended can, in general, be so intended only if 
it is represented as something which regulates the possible insertion of 
this complex [the house] into an empirical aspect.”” 


Cropping this quotation makes its claim explicit: the predetermina- 
tion of the concept is a “distinguishing characteristic” of the whole 
of that which is intended by the concept and which can be so in- 
tended only if it is represented as something which regulates the 
possible insertion of the essent into an empirical aspect. Predeter- 
mination is thus a “distinguishing characteristsic” of the concept. 
Heidegger refers to this predetermination within the concept as “con- 
ceptual representation.” If, he continues, 


a concept is that which serves as a rule, then conceptual representation 
is the supplying, in advance, of the rule insofar as it [conceptual repre- 
sentation] provides an aspect corresponding to the specific way in 
which it [determines]. Such a representation is referred by a structural 
necessity to a possible aspect and hence is in itself a particular mode 
of sensibilization.™® 


The unifying action of a concept, that is, its application to many, is 
only evident, in Heidegger's words, as “the representation of the way 
in which the [concept-as-] rule prescribes the insertion of [the] pat- 
tern [of the essent] into a possible aspect.” 

It is this representation of how the concept prescribes which is 
the schema of the concept. Kant maintains that a pure concept can 
be sensibilized by a schema producing an image for it. A concept, 
by structural, schematic necessity, always refers to a possible image. 
“Schema” and “image” emerge from this example as the affirmation, 
by Kant, that a concept is the presentation of a possible aspect: the 
schema is the necessarily “offering” side of the concept and the im- 
age is the possible aspect offered. The image though is not a singular 
representation, a particular aspect, but the tension between the onto- 
logical and the empirical nominalized as a mediating notion: it is the 
possibility of the aspect, that is to say, it is the “possibility itself, 
[and] not [for example] the isolated aspect of a multiplicity of 
points.” A concept can never be considered distinct from the offer- 
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ing of a possible image. It is this understanding which prompts Hei- 
degger’s comment that “what in logic is termed a concept is based 
upon the schema.” The concept is in fact part of—the middle term 
within—the relation between schema and image. 

With this recognition of the structural relation between schema 
and image, the sense of the illustrations given by Kant becomes ap- 
parent.” In one, he likens the “universal procedure of the imagina- 
tion in providing an image for a concept” to “the thought of a large 
number in general,” for with such a number “the image can hardly 
be surveyed and compared with the concept.” The thought of a large 
number in general, he claims, rather than being the image of a partic- 
ular number, is “the representation of a method whereby a multiplic- 
ity, for instance a thousand, may. be represented in an image in con- 
formity with a certain concept.”™ In another, he affirms that neither 
an object of experience nor its image is 


ever adequate to the empirical concept; for this latter always stands 
in immediate relation to the schema of imagination, as a rule for the 
determination of our intuition, in accordance with some specific univer- 
sal concept. The concept ‘dog’ signifies a rule according to which my 
imagination can delineate the figure of a four-footed animal in a general 
manner, without limitation to any single determinate figure such as 
experience, or any possible image that I can represent in concretio, 
actually presents.© 





êl Thid., 103 (emphasis added). 

® This in relation to time. Primordial time, Heidegger avers, is that 
“which furnishes an [image] prior to all experience” and, given this a prior- 
ity, the aspect may be termed a “pure image”; Heidegger, KPM, 108. Kant 
writes: “The pure image of . . . all objects of the senses in general is time”; 
Kant, CPR, Al42/B182. The schema, Heidegger continues, as a transcenden- 
tal determination of time, “represents unities, and . . . represents them as 
rules which bear upon a possible aspect”; Heidegger, KPM, 108-09. Heideg- 
ger coins the term ‘schema-image’ to emphasize the essentially image-pro- 
ducing nature of a schema, although the merit of the neologism is uncertain 
as, arguably, it obscures the tension between the notions of schema and 
image. The image as schema-image, Heidegger declares, “does not derive its 
intuitive character [Anblickscharakter] uniquely or in the first place from 

. . . [its content]. Rather, this intuitive character results both from the 

fact that the schema-image comes into being [through a subjective necessity] 
and from the way it comes into being from a possible presentation which is 
represented in its regulative function [through an objective necessity]”; ibid., 
104. 

8 CPR, 140—1/B179-80. 

4 CPR, A140/B179—80 (emphasis added). 

6 CPR, A141/B180. 
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The inadequacy of the image to the concept, Heidegger declares, 
is to be considered a virtue of the relation. It is only by being inade- 
quate to an empirical concept that the image or aspect of the object 
can be a possible aspect. The one-many distinction is a virtue be- 
cause the one admits of many possible applications. The original 
general-particular relation between concept and object which re- 
garded the incongruity between terms to be a difficulty for their con- 
junction is here replaced by a relation in which incongruity is the 
enabling condition. The particular object in any conceptual represen- 
tation, Heidegger explains, 


has renounced the possibility of being just anything and, by this means, 
has become a possible example for the one which regulates the indiffer- 
ent many. In this act of regulation, however, the general acquires its 
own specifically articulated determination and is in no way to be con- 
trasted with the particular as being an indeterminate and confused ‘ev- 
erything and anything’. $ 


The object's status as a possible object in relation to its concept 
also forestalls any charge of formularity which may be made against 
Hausman or Ricoeur. The objectivity of a metaphor, for Ricoeur, 
derives from its primary subject being a component in a play of 
meaning which entertains the actualities and potentialities intro- 
duced by novel predication. Speculative discourse, present in both 
literal and metaphorical predication, is the production of an object 
for judgement. The creation of an object admits objectivity not 
through simply accepting any empirical content as an object, but 
through being the horizon before which and in ‘virtue of which possi- 
ble contents may appear. The meaning of a metaphor can be signifi- 
cant, and not just flat or nonsensical, precisely because no single, 
autonomous image or representation is described by the metaphor.*” 
Its diaphoric pairing of terms impels the reader to find new ways of 
relating subject and predicate and, thus, to bring the odyssey of actu- 
ality and potentiality into play. 





% Heidegger, KPM, 103. 

67 Neither does literal predication generate a single, autonomous image. 
(Ricoeur would accept this, for he maintains that literal and metaphorical 
predication only differ by degree.) One only has to recall Heidegger's 
“house” example to appreciate the scope of possibility in any routine obser- 
vation. The difference between what we refer to as “literal” and what we 
refer to as “metaphorical” predication is that the latter prompts the reader 
to find new connections between subject and predicate. 
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It is the unification of category and intuition through an ontology 
of possibility which Ricoeur adopts and identifies with the metaphori- 
cal process of comparison between incompatible realms. The claim 
which is useful to him is that the so-called generality of the concept 
exists not “in itself” but in the exercise of its “regulative function.” 
The concept’s circumscription of an object is not the bringing-into- 
relation of two autonomous contents but rather the schematic prede- 
termination of a possible image. The idea that the concept delimits 
a general kind to which there corresponds an autonomous represen- 
tation is engendered by habitual patterns of seeing and is the assump- 
tion, with its commitment to belonging and literal appropriateness, 
which makes metaphorical objectivity seem such a conundrum. 

The significance of the schematism for Hausman’s explanation 
of metaphor is not so straightforward. He disassociates his theory 
from transcendental idealism on the grounds that the thing in itself 
is an unknowable existent which cannot possibly “bear a direct, dy- 
namic relation” to the world,® yet the criticisms he makes of perspec- 

' tival theories of knowledge (within which Kantian finitude must be 
included) indicate that he wants the metaphorical referent to be an 
object which, without being perceived in any particular way, can nev- 
ertheless be seen to correspond to and, therefore, substantiate a met- 
aphor.® The definitions he gives of extraconceptuality are equivocal 
and do not help to discourage a noumenalistic interpretation. 

Extraconceptuality is included as a defining condition of the met- 
aphorical referent in order to make it a more worldly entity. It con- 
firms that there is something “in the world” beyond a verbal expres- 
sion to which it can be appropriate. “Constraints against embodying 
qualities that would [for example] constitute [the flower] as a tulip 
rather than as a rose,” he explains, “are more relevant to certain 
kinds of classification than are the constraints that affect [considera- 
tions of colour and size].”” 

The objectivity he wishes to convey, I suggest, is that expressed. 
by Ricoeur in his account of the dialectic between sense and refer- 
ence.” There is a reciprocity between acquiring new words and 





68 Hausman, MA, 186. 

® Thid., 84. 

 Thid., 217. 

7 Ricouer, RM, 297-8. Ricoeur argues that sense and reference are 
reciprocal components. His thesis is that meaning occurs as a dynamic 
interplay between the two. “In ordinary language,” he explains, “we master 
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individuating new features of reality, Ricoeur argues, which enables 
us to relate new predicates to familiar referents and relate familiar 
predicates to an unknown referential field. It is the fact that a state 
of enablement exists between the two, that both domains are articu- 
late and allow distinctions to be made within themselves, which cor- 
responds to Hausman’s notion of appropriate description. The diffi- 
culty Hausman encounters with extraconceptuality is caused by the 
category mistake he makes with the condition. He cites it to be a 
property of the referent when it is actually a function of the exchange 
between description and the object.” This investment in the objec- 
tivity of the referent in itself is further evidence of his noumenalism. 
However, his uniqueness condition, I maintain, exhibits the same 
predicative structure as the transcendental object and, through this 
comparison, can be shown to explain the possibility of objective de- 
scription independent of any reference to a separate condition. The 
possibility of. objective description, I propose, is reflected in Kant’s 
transforming the notion of a particular object into that of a possible 
object. Hausman’s uniqueness condition is the interpretative process 
which allows a speaker to focus abstract qualities as the description 
of a particular. Yet, as we have seen, the particular object only exhib- 
its its particularity against the possibility of the other appearances it 


the predicative use of abstract meanings only by relating them to objects, 
which we designate in the referential mode. This is possible because the 
predicate is such that it performs its characteristic function only in the con- 
text of the sentence, when it targets this or that relatively isolatable aspect 
within a determined referent. . . . So we master meaning by varying the 
conditions of use in relation to different referents. Conversely, we investi- 
gate new referents only by describing them as precisely as possible. Thus 
the referential field can extend beyond the things we are able to show, and 
even beyond visible, perceptible things. Language lends itself to this by 
allowing the construction of complex referential expressions using abstract 
terms that are already understood, that is, definite descriptions in Russell’s 
sense. In this way, predication and reference lend support to one another, 
whether we relate new predicates to familiar referents, or whether, in order 
to explore a referential field that is not directly accessible, we use predica- 
tive expressions whose. sense has already been mastered”; Ricouer, RM, 
297-8. The sense of a word, how we understand it in the abstract as a 
concept, and the possible uses to which it might be put, is made apparent 
through what objects the word can be used to describe and, reciprocally, 
the reference of a word, the object which a word can be used to describe, 
is conveyed through a description which uses words the senses of which 
we understand. 
™ Hausman, MA, 94. 
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could have presented. The state of enablement whereby concepts 
can be applied to the world follows not from the comparability of 
singular representations but from the possibility that an object may 
be apprehended in different ways, for it is only against the backdrop 
of the differences in salient features that Hausman’s criterion of ap- 
propriate description can obtain. His uniqueness condition, there- 
fore, already includes extraconceptuality as a necessary component, 
for it, like the transcendental object, is the projection of an object in 
general which entertains the particular wholly in virtue of the other, 
alternative appearances that empirical experience supplies. 

In conclusion, the objective validity of the categories is shown to 
be a consequence of the possibility created by the relation in which 
empirical intuition stands to time, the pure form of intuition. Heideg- 
ger argues that the essent is able to manifest itself as an object within 
finite experience prior to its being represented in intuition because 
the transcendental imagination antecedently creates a horizon of ob- 
jectivity before which determinate intuition is able to appear. What 
is produced by the transcendental imagination is the schema of an 
object in general that not only “holds open” a space in which intu- 
itions can be temporally run together and connected, but also repre- 
sents the structure of primordial time whereby the subject is origi- 
nally able to propose and apprehend something distinct from itself. 
Objectivity is presented ultimately as the difference between how an 
essent appears and how it might have appeared within the possibility 
of receptivity created by the schema producing a transcendental ob- - 
ject for a category. 

Heidegger’s Kant is discussed in relation to naio in order to 
assist Hausman’s and Ricoeur’s theories of metaphorical objectivity. 
For Ricoeur, the objectivity of a figure derives from the play of actual- 
ity and potentiality which occurs at the intersection of metaphorical 
and speculative discourse. His claim that the necessity of predica- 
tive, claim-making discourse issues from the transcendental struc- 
tures of the mind, I have argued, can be taken as a reference to the 
schematic production of a transcendental object. The transcendental 
object represents both the definite something about which categori- 
cal judgement can be made, and the scope of possibility which allows 
the essent to appear in a multiplicity of ways to consciousness. Fur- 
thermore, the essent can only manifest itself before the mind on the 
basis that it could always appear otherwise than it does, and it is this 
retort to routine cognition which corroborates Ricoeur’s avowal that 
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the metaphorical suspension of everyday perception is comparable 
to the Kantian schema. 

Hausman endeavours to resolve the paradox that a metaphor 
creates new insight yet, in doing so, nevertheless discovers something 
significant that constrains it as something already in the world would 
do. He devises the notion of a metaphorical referent: an “object” 
which is both the product and the objectifying condition of a 
metaphor. The latter aspect confirms that the relation between de- 
scription and reality is such that degrees of appropriateness and, 
therefore, appropriateness per se are possible. Despite the epistemo- 
logical and ontological difficulties which Hausman creates with the 
extraconceptual condition, I have shown that the transcendentalism 
implicit in his notion of a unique referent can nevertheless supply 
the objectivity he requires. His uniqueness condition, like the tran- 
scendental object, is the projection of an object in general which 
entertains the particular wholly in virtue of the other, alternative ap- 
pearances that empirical experience supplies, and it is against this 
backdrop of the differences in salient features that Hausman’s crite- 
rion of appropriate description can apply. 
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Wie ANDREW SETH PRINGLE-PATTISON! and Willam Ritchie Sorley 
entered Edinburgh University in the 1870s they were among the 
young Scottish philosophers who came under the influence of British 
Hegelianism. Idealism was at the time a growing force in British 
philosophy and it was the 1883 volume, Essays in Philosophical Crit- 
icism, edited by Pringle-Pattison and R. B. Haldane, which first made 
clear the range and scope of this movement. Pringle-Pattison and 
Sorley were among seven contributors to this volume who subse- 
quently delivered the Gifford Lectures. However, by the time they 
gave their lectures, British Hegelianism had passed its peak and they, 
like many other idealists, were engaged in disputes with absolute 
idealism represented most notably by Francis Herbert Bradley and 
Bernard Bosanquet. Indeed, Rudolf Metz suggests that it was Pringle- 
Pattison’s Hegelianism and Personality (1887) that brought about a 
revolution in the Hegelian camp and called into being an opposition 
movement to the absolutism of Bradley and Bosanquet.? It is the 
purpose of this essay to explore the philosophical theologies of Prin- 
gle-Pattison and Sorley in their historical context as an important 





Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina 29208. i 

1 Andrew Seth acquired a new surname in 1898 when he inherited the 
Pringle estate (the Haining) in the borderlands of Scotland. For more than 
two centuries this estate had belonged to the well-known Pringle family. 
During the nineteenth century the estate passed to female decendents whose 
husbands placed the Pringle name before their own. The last of these 
daughters, Mrs. Pringle-Pattison, having no children of her own and her 
husband having predeceased her, left the estate to Andrew Seth, a distant 
cousin of her husband, with the provision that he change his surname to 
Pringle-Pattison. Apparently this was a surprise to Andrew Seth who was 
age sixteen and a promising young scholar when the Pringle-Pattisons made 
provisions for this in their wills. 

2 Rudolf Metz, A Hundred Years of British Philosophy (London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1938), 381. 
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part of the story of Scottish contributions to the Gifford Lectures. 
Their work, however, can be seen in a larger context. It helps illus- 
trate much that went under the heading of natural or philosophical 
theology at the turn of the century when arguments for the existence 
of God were widely considered to be an antiquarian study, and just 
prior to the rediscovery of Kierkegaard and the veto of natural theol- 
ogy by the logical positivists and the positivists of revelation. 


Although one tends first to associate British Hegelianism with 
the University of Glasgow and Baillol College, Oxford, its influence 
was also being felt at Edinburgh University in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. J. H. Stirling, whose 1865 book, The Secret of 
Hegel, first introduced Hegel to British thought, was living in Edin- 
burgh and Hegelianism was a central topic of discussion in the Philo- 
sophical Society of the University. Pringle-Pattison and Sorley joined 
several other brilliant students in Edinburgh at the time who came 
under the instruction of Campbell Alexander Fraser (1819-1914). 
Fraser was not himself an Hegelian; he was a student of and succes- 
sor to William Hamilton and was much indebted to Thomas Reid and 
Hamilton. However, he had also spent many years studying Berke- 
leyian idealism and pointed his students in the direction of an intel- 
lectual interpretation of the world as intelligible and orderly, subserv- 
ing the ends of moral and spiritual beings. 

. After completing his first degree with first class honors in philos- 
ophy and classics at Edinburgh in 1878, Pringle-Pattison was awarded 
a Hibbert Travelling Scholarship which he used to travel to Germany 
to study the work of Kant and Hegel. Interest in Hegel in Germany 
had waned at this time, however, and Pringle-Pattison commented 
that Germany was the worst place to study Hegel. In Berlin he 
boarded with the Stropp family whose daughter he would later marry. 





* For biographical information on Pringle-Pattison, I am particularly in- 
debted to the memoir by G. F. Barbour in Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison, The 
Balfour Lectures on Realism (Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood 
and Sons, 1933). For biographical information on Sorley, I am particularly 
indebted to F. R. Tennant for his memoir which appears in Proceedings of 
the British Academy 21 (1935): 398—405. 
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From Berlin he went to Jena where he found John Haldane, brother 
of his friend and fellow student, R. B. Haldane, along with a group 
of Scottish students, with whom he met weekly to study Hegel’s Re- 
chtsphilosophie. In the summer of 1880 he went to Göttingen with 
the aim of studying with Hermann Lotze. Pringle-Pattison respected 
Lotze for his reassertion of the fundamental truth of the world im- 
plied in moral and spiritual experience. J. H. Muirhead says that he 
“was born by the Lotzean reaction to suspect the whole idea of the 
Absolute as a menace to individual reality in general and human per- 
sonality in particular.” Lotze, however, was lecturing only to begin- 
ning students that summer and Pringle-Pattison set to work on his 
essay for the Hibbert Trust which was published in 1882 under the 
title The Development From Kant to Hegel. Pringle-Pattison returned 
to Edinburgh in 1880 where he succeeded Sorley as Campbell Fraser's 
assistant. In 1883, as was mentioned above, Pringle-Pattison and R. 
B. Haldane edited a volume of essays written by younger Hegelians 
which was intended to show dissatisfaction with the content of the 
journal, Mind, which was dominated by English empiricism. One 
year later he moved to Cardiff where he took the foundation chair of 
philosophy. 

While at Cardiff Pringle-Pattison was twice invited to deliver the 
Balfour Lectures at Edinburgh. In the first series of lectures, Scottish 
Philosophy, published in 1885, Pringle-Pattison argues that Hegelian 
philosophy is not merely an exotic interest which will soon pass, 
as some British commentators had suggested. On the contrary, he 
considered it a partner with Scottish Realism in the critique of Hume 
and the British empirical tradition. Pringle-Pattison does, however, 
show his skepticism of Hegel’s claim to develop a complete system 
and criticizes the Hegelian tendency to treat persons from a perspec- 
tive of universal consciousness in which the individual is merged into 
the universal. Here is foreshadowed the theme of his second set of 
Balfour Lectures, which led many of his friends to believe that he 
was abandoning the Hegelian approach to philosophy. In fact he was 
not so much abandoning Hegelianism as he was developments in the 
absolutist wing of Hegelianism, a point that becomes clear in his later 
work. 





4 Cited in Peter Bertocci, The Empirical Argument for God in Late 
. British Thought (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938), 45. 
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In the second series of Balfour lectures, Hegelianism and Per- 
sonality, Pringle-Pattison’s revolt against absolute idealism and his 
turn towards personal idealism comes clearly to the surface. This 
book, which has a sharply polemical tone, challenges idealism repre- 
sented in Britain by a number of British Hegelians including T. H. 
Green. Although Pringle-Pattison was in many ways sympathetic 
with Green, he argued that the concept of self in Green’s thought 
remained vague and oriented in the direction of an identification of 
the human and divine self-consciousness, an error that he attributed 
to Hegel and to many British Hegelians. Pringle-Pattison agreed that 
a mere individual is a fiction of philosophical thought and that there 
could be no interaction between persons or knowledge of persons 
unless they are embraced by one reality. Nevertheless, he argued, 
there is a big step from this to the point where it is understood that 
there is one universal self that thinks in all individual thinkers. He 
writes: “For though selfhood . . . involves a duality in unity, and is 
describable as subject-object, it is none the less true that each Self 
is a unique existence, which is perfectly impervious, if I may so 
speak, to other selves.” To reduce the self to an object of a universal 
thinker, he argues, is to leave the self and the universal thinker with- 
out any true personality. The absolute idealist is said to have given 
up the concrete and the individual—the real data of experience—in 
favor of an absolute system of logical concepts. 

Hegelianism and Personality appeared shortly after Pringle- 
Pattison left Cardiff to accept the Chair of Logic, Rhetoric, and Meta- 
physics at Saint Andrews. When called to Edinburgh in 1891 to suc- 
ceed Campbell Fraser as Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Pringle- 
Pattison wrote in a letter to Professor Laurie that he had reached the 
goal of his ambitions. In his innaugural lecture he spoke of the neces- 
sity of a teleological as opposed to a mechanistic view of the uni- 
verse: “To me,” he said, “the old idea of the world as the training 
ground of individual character seems to offer a much more human 
and, I will add, a much more divine solution than this pitiless proces- 
sion of the car of progress.” For a period of time following his 
appointment to Edinburgh he wrote little, partly because of difficult- 





5 Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison, Hegelianism and Personality (Edin- 
burgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons., 1887), 216-17. 

ê Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison, Man’s Place in the Cosmos (Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood and Sons, 1897), 62. 
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ies with his eyes and partly because of responsibilities associated 
with operating the estate that he had inherited. It was the invitation 
to give the Gifford Lectures at the University of Aberdeen in the years 
1912 and 1913 that provided him the opportunity to produce his most 
important work, The Idea of God in The Light of Recent Philosophy. 


iii 


The sharply polemical attitude which had characterized Hegeli- 
anism and Personality disappears in the Gifford Lectures. Pringle- 
Pattison develops his point of view largely through analysis and criti- 
cism of other thinkers. Beginning with a critique of the development 
of the idea of God in the empirical tradition, particularly Hume, he 
goes on to engage in a discussion with the idealists, arguing for a 
rational interpretation of reality in which reality is understood to be 
spiritual and persons are understood to be organically related to God 
without losing their status as independent realities. His aim, one 
might say, was to steer a course between the monism of the absolute 
idealists and the pluralism of the more radical personal idealists. 

Pringle-Pattison speaks of a vague residue of theistic belief in 
Hume, but one which has no effect on human life and one which 
cannot be the source of any action. He is sympathetic with Hume’s 
appeal to experience but rejects what he considers to be the nar- 
rowness of Hume’s conception of experience. He concludes that the 
existence or nonexistence of a God who is an extra-mundane entity 
indifferent to human will and character is hardly a matter of human 
concern. By contrast, Kant is praised for his emphasis upon the 
moral experience of persons, his thinking of God primarily as the 
author and sustainer of the moral order, and for his conception of 
the finite world as the training ground of the spirit. Kant is said to 
have restored spiritual being to the central position in the scheme 
of things from which Copernicus had dethroned him. The implied 
presupposition of Kant’s theory, argued Pringle-Pattison, is that mo- 
rality expresses a fundamental aspect of reality and that reality is 
supportive, not indifferent or hostile to, human striving. Unfortu- 
nately, however, because of the control that the individualism and 
deism of his century had over him, Kant is said to have missed the 
immanence of the divine and to have introduced God almost as an 
after thought, as a kind of administrator of justice, not the author or 
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inspirer of the moral law. The authority of the so-called higher self, 
says Pringle-Pattison is “only intelligible, if the ideals of that self are 
recognized as the immediate presence within us of a Spirit leading 
us into all truth and goodness.” 

Pringle-Pattison argues that the principle of value should be un- 
derstood as the informing principle of a coherent theory of reality 
and that the conclusions of naturalism rest on a misunderstanding of 
the scientific theories on which they are based. In particular he be- 
lieves that the development of biology as an independent science has 
demonstrated the insufficiency of a purely mechanistic conception to 
describe even the most elementary forms of life. Theories which talk 
of the need of an ideal or spiritual world but then separate the world 
of spirit and the world of science are on his account inadequate. 
Reality is one and “philosophy is just the attempt of the reason to 
realize the coordination of the different aspects of experience, and 
thereby to express, as far as may be, the nature of the total fact.” It 
is the failure of biologists to prove the mechanistic hypothesis, Prin- 
gle-Pattison believes, that has led to a revival of neovitalist theories 
among younger botanists and zoologists. They argue that there are 
features of the organic process which cannot be explained in mecha- 
nistic terms and that no vital process can be explained in purely 
mechanistic terms. “A ‘self-stoking, self-repairing, self-preserving, 
self-adjusting, self-increasing, self-reproducing machine’ is only by an 
abuse of language spoken of as a machine at all.” 

Pringle-Pattison is not proposing in these observations that one 
needs to invoke supernatural intervention to explain such develop- 
ments in the universe. He is objecting to what he refers to as a lower 
form of naturalism which does not recognize that nature exhibits 
a scale of qualitative differences. This naturalism is said to ignore 
qualitative differences when the scientific method is understood to 
explain the later or more developed stages of life in terms of its 
antecedents. It fails to recognize the emergence of real difference 
between, for example, inorganic nature and life, arid animal sentience 
and human consciousness and reason. Approaches which fail to rec- 





7 Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God in the Light of Recent 
Philosophy (hereafter, “Idea”), rev. 2d ed. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1920), 37. 
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ognize a distinctive range of data in vital phenomena lead to a chasm 
between nature and persons. Pringle-Pattison argues for a higher or 
teleological form of naturalism which recognizes that persons are 
organic to nature and which looks for explanations of the whole not 
in antecedent causes but in the end of development, in the qualitative 
differences that emerge in the course of life. On this account the 
nature of the power at work in the world may be said to be revealed 
progressively in the different stages of development and to be truly 
known only when the final stage is revealed. It is human intelligence 
and self determination which is understood to provide the purpose 
of the evolutionary process. Every natural event, he argues, points 
towards the emergence of rational persons, and persons are the in- 
struments through which nature becomes conscious of itself. “The 
intelligent being is, as it were, the organ through which the universe 
beholds and enjoys itself.” 

By insisting on man’s organic relation to nature, Pringle-Pattison 
wants to avoid some of the epistemological problems present in mod- 
ern philosphy from Descartes and Locke to Kant and Spencer in 
which a division is established between knower and known. Knowl- 
edge for him is a process involving the knower. However, the reality 
of what is known is held to be presupposed, not constituted, by the 
process of knowing. He calls his theory natural or critical realism. 
If persons are understood to be organically related to the universe, 
things are understood to be what they are experienced to be, as the 
pragmatists have argued, and there is a direct relation between the 
knower and the known, as the neorealists have argued. This ap- 
proach allows us to recognize, argues Pringle-Pattison, that intelli- 
gence is not merely cognition of an independent reality; it is an expe- 
rience of the whole person and as such has feeling-value. “It is this 
living experience, steeped in feeling and instinct with action, which 
is the real fact in which cognition, as such, is but an element.”” 
A person’s cognitive functions are said to be exercised through his 
organism, his body, and it is through his body. that he is put into 
relation with reality. On this account the ethical, the religious, and 
the aesthetic are said to have at least the same prima facie claim 
upon our belief as any other aspect of our experience. Indeed, 
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Pringle-Pattison believes that a critical review of these experiences 
may show that these experiences are the most decisive in our under- 
standing of reality. 7 

It is clear from what has been said that Pringle-Pattison believes 
that philosophy should be open to all dimensions of experience and 
that it is here that one should find one’s ultimate criterion of value. 
Precisely because of this he criticizes the absolute idealism of Brad- 
ley and Bosanquet on the grounds that their evaluation of experience 
is based not upon the standpoint of human experience but upon the 
visionary and abstract standpoint of absolute experience. It is, he 
argues, an inversion of philosophical method to define the Absolute 
on the basis of an empty principle and then from that principle to 
reason to actual experience, condemning its most characteristic fea- 
tures as mere appearance and illusion. On Bradley’s account every- 
thing is held to be reconciled in the Absolute, but we do not know 
how since none of the predicates drawn from our experience are 
applicable. By contrast Pringle-Pattison argues that it is from ideals 
present and operative in our experience that we draw our criterion 
of value and our understanding of the reality in which we live. The 
proper function of reason is to clarify and explain experience, not 
explain it away by means of some abstract theory. 

The presence of the ideal in human experience, according to 
Pringle-Pattison, is as much a fact of experience as any other. In- 
deed, it is the fundamental characteristic of our experience. Our 
ideals are said to be the creative forms which give shape and direc- 
tion to our life from within and “the presence of the Ideal is the 
reality of God within us.” We are not, on this account, beings closed 
in on our finite reality. Rather, we stretch out into a wider range of 
reality conscious of our finitude only in relation to the presence of 
an infinite life within us. This is indicated in our aspirations, our 
infinite dissatisfactions, and in our belief in the possibility of infinite 
progress. The ideal is the spirit of the whole working within us, and 
our reverence for the moral law, the sense of sin, and worship are 
said to be possible only if we feel ourselves in the presence of a 
reality in relation to which all else fades into insignificance. It was 
this view which led William Temple, in spite of his admiration for 
Pringle-Pattison’s work, to say that his view of God “hovers uncer- 
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tainly between two functions—the Supreme Reality in whom all exis- 
tences find the ground of their being, and the sum total or perfection 
of adjectival values.”!? Temple believes that in the final analysis it is 
the second function that triumphs and that God appears as a quality 
of the world supremely valuable but not indispensible to the world’s 
existence. 

While some critics accuse Pringle-Pattison of pantheism, others 
accuse him of reintroducing the very dualism which he had rejected. 
Pringle-Pattison himself aims to avoid both pantheism and dualism. 
He wants to avoid what he calls a lower form of pantheism in which 
we deny ourselves as self-conscious centers and think all that hap- 
pens is the result of the immediate agency of God. He also wants to 
avoid the kind of dualism which results in the divine being under- 
stood as a wholly transcendent being who confers only a specious 
independence on us. In response to critics he says that he wants to 
maintain the real individuality and ethical independence of finite 
selves as fundamental conditions of the moral life. However, he also 
accepts the reality of a divine consciousness because the process of 
human experience and the possibility of progress in goodness and 
truth can be explained only if the finite creature is grounded in and 
illuminated by such a creative spirit. If we think of God and persons 
as separate entities, “we lose our hold upon the experienced fact, 
which is the existence of the one in the other and through the 
other.” Transcendence must be retained, but not in the sense of an 
ontological separateness of one being from another. For Pringle- 
Pattison, transcendence refers to a distinction of value or quality, to 
“the infinite greatness and richness of the containing Life, as com- 
pared with anything as yet appropriated by the finite creature.””” Pe- 
ter Bertocci, who is among those who believe that Pringle-Pattison’s 
view tends towards pantheism, argues that the problem is that he 
fails to see that the ontological distinction between God and man 
need not mean self subsistence and isolation. Bertocci believes that 
one can conceive of God creating persons who are ontologically 
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separate from God but have the powers of interacting with nature, 
persons, and God."® 

On Pringle-Pattison’s account the relation between God and per- 
sons is more organic than one finds in classical theism. The creation 
of persons, he says, is not like the manufacture of a product in which 
the product is separate from the manufacturer. It is more like the 
addition of a child to a family, only more intimate because the fila- 
ments which lead the finite spirit to its creative source are never 
severed. Yet one of the main thrusts of his argument is that thinkers 
such as Spinoza, Hegel, Bradley, and Bosanquet do an injustice to 
the status of the finite individual. On this point he stands closer to 
John McTaggart and Hastings Rashdall. In his review of Pringle- 
Pattison’s Gifford Lectures, Rashdall says that he could not wish for 
a stronger statement of the reality of the individual.” Pringle- 
Pattison is sympathetic with Bosanquet when he adopts Keat’s de- 
scription of the world as “the veil of soul making” and speaks of the 
business of the universe as that of molding individual souls. He does 
not believe, however, that Bosanquet does justice to this concept and 
argues against Bosanquet and others when they tend to reduce the 
distinctivess of finite persons to a mere appearance of the Absolute. 

Pringle-Pattison believes that the traditional metaphysics of sub- 
stance is not adequate to explain the relation of God or the Absolute 
to finite individuals and that the absolute idealists have reverted to a 
pre-Christian concept of the self in their focus on persons as cogni- 
tive beings. The focus of the self on Pringle-Pattison’s account is 
the self as acting person. Knowledge and will, he argues, are mere 
abstractions unless they are regarded as the moving and determining 
forces in a personality which shapes its attitudes to and actions in 
the world. It is the spiritual will which is said to be our concrete 
personality and it is this will which is independent. In all actions the 
person is the source of the action, and the forces that help shape him 
also demand a response from him. A person “cannot be driven, he 
must be drawn. . . . Even the divine importunity will not force an 
entrance. This freedom belongs to a self-conscious being as such, 
and it is the fundamental constitution of the ethical life; without it 
we should have a world of automata.”® 
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The problem for Pringle-Pattison is to conceive the relation of 
- the divine spirit to the independent finite spirit while eliminating nei- 
ther individual selfhood nor the creative unity. To speak of finite 
_ individuals, says Pringle-Pattison, is to speak of their being incom- 
plete or not fitted for absolute ends. Finite selves need something to 
contemplate, something beyond themselves which makes them dare 
and hope to be. In this way we may say that finite selves look beyond 
themselves for their fulfillment. If the finite individuals, however, 
cannot make themselves their goal, the world of finite individuals 
may constitute the end or goal of the Absolute. Pringle-Pattison 
agrees with G. H. Howison and McTaggart in rejecting the view of 
the Absolute as a kind of self-satisfied being contemplating its own 
perfection. The perfection of human beings is understood in terms 
of our giving and finding ourselves in others and it is reasonable, 
says Pringle-Pattison, to think of God’s perfection in terms of God’s 
yearning for fellowship. God needs persons as much as persons need 
God. This means the abandonment of the conception of God as a 
changeless and self-sufficent being. However, Pringle-Pattison argues 
that unless God can be understood as active in the world, God be- 
comes little more than an eternal dreamer and the whole world be- 
comes an illusion as some absolutists have argued. If, however, we 
think of God’s perfection as inseparable from human community in 
the sense suggested above, this need not result in our following How- 
ison and McTaggart in the direction of a pluralism of selves in which 
God is just one entity among others. In the final analysis we cannot, 
says Pringle-Pattison, think of the relation between the finite individ- 
ual and its inspiring source in terms appropriate to the relation of 
one finite person to another. An infinite and perfect being ultimately 
stands beyond these categories. 

We have already seen that purposive activity is on Pringle- 
Pattison’s account the central feature of human experience. How- 
ever, if God is beyond the merely finite, a question arises concerning 
the extent to which we can take this conception of purpose to de- 
scribe the relation between God and his creatures. The idea of pur- 
pose or activity towards an end implies a desire for a not-yet state 
of affairs, a plan for bringing about the desired state of affairs and 
the act of will to carry out this plan. Some argued that the theory of 
evolution and natural selection ruled out the idea of cosmic purpos- 
iveness or teleology and Pringle-Pattison himself agrees that these 
theories dealt a fatal blow to the idea of a special act of creation. 
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However, he also believes that the idea of development in the sense 
of a gradual refinement through countless intermediate stages is com- 
patible with a teleological view of the universe in a broader sense. 
When seen in the context of the whole, mechanical and teleological 
explanations are said not to be contradictory. Further, teleological 
explanation is understood to be more inclusive than the mechanical. 
From the view point of the whole we may see most fully the principle 
of purpose which is present at all levels in the process of devel- 
opment. 

Pringle-Pattison argues that the idea of an end or realized pur- 
pose involves the idea that the end is worthy of attainment. It is an 
achievement in which the rational person can see the fulfillment of 
the primary purpose of his being. It is the idea of value then, that 
gives unity, an idea that is said to have been obscured in the work of 
Edward Caird and other British Hegelians. Value and its correlate, 
satisfaction, are tied to realized purpose, and the self fulfillment of 
the creatures, when separated from this, becomes a mere abstrac- 
tion. It is through this satisfaction that we are said to have access 
to the secrets of the Absolute. This is so because in making judg- 
ments of value we are not expressing mere individual purposes or 
even a collection of individual purposes. We can experience satis- 
faction only if we are judging from the view point of the whole. 
From this perspective our finite judgments may be understood as 
postulating the satisfaction of the Absolute itself, which as heirs of 
reason and freedom we are capable of sharing. To speak in this way 
is to give up the idea of a changeless and self-sufficient Absolute or 
God and to think of God as active, as realizing himself in the finite 
process. 

In thinking of God in this manner, Pringle-Pattison is not in- 
tending to make God into another being along side others as some 
of the pluralists appeared to do. But he does reject the idea of God 
as a timeless being outside of time. He thinks of God’s eternity as 
both including and transcending time. Unless God’s eternity is in 
some sense part of our experience of time there are no grounds for 
ascribing it to God. The concept of eternity is said not to be ex- 
hausted or even to consist primarily in a quantitative measure. The 
expression, “God’s eternity,” is charged with emotional value, and if 
we consult religious language, we find, argues Pringle-Pattison, that 
God’s eternity refers not primarily to the timelessness of God but to 
“the indestructible confidence of the worshipper in the permanence 
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of the divine character and in the constancy of the divine purpose of 
righteousness as revealed in the government of the world.”® The 
concept of the eternity of God, we might say, expresses in part at 
least the constancy of God’s character. 

Pringle-Pattison finds an analogy for this understandning of 
God’s eternity in human experience and more particularly in William 
James’ conception of the specious present. Our actual experience of 
time is said to be dependent on the continual change of the experi- 
enced content, a melting of one moment into the next, a togetherness 
of the parts of time in which we are lifted above mere succession. In 
the compresence of the moments of time in our experience, Pringle- 
Pattison says in agreement with Josiah Royce, we already realize on 
an infinitessimal scale the nature of eternal consciousness and we 
can imagine a consciousness in which the whole context of time is 
known in the same way that finite beings know the specious present. 
This is not to say, however, that on either Royce’s or Pringle- 
Pattison’s account the difference between finite and eternal modes 
of time is merely a matter of a difference in the span of time. Royce’s 
intent can be seen more clearly in his example of a musical phrase 
or melody. . In such cases we are not dealing merely with shorter 
and longer successions of sounds but with a series which is in some 
significant sense a whole. In the contemplation of a melody the tem- 
poral facts appear as the vehicle of a meaning or value. Analagously, 
“the eternal view of a time-process is not the view of all its stages 
simultaneously, but the view of them as elements or members of a 
completed purpose.” 

Considerations of time and eternity then bring us back to the 
idea of purpose or end. Time is but an abstraction of unachieved 
purpose or purpose on the way towards its end, and the impossibility 
of explaining later stages of development exhaustively by reference 
to earlier stages is itself evidence that there is more in the process 
than appears at any given stage. We explain the evolving subject not 
only by what has been but even more vitally by what it is on the way 
to becoming. The purpose or end is only gradually realized in the 
process and can be fully known only at the end. The complete expla- 
nation of reality then can be found only within the system as a whole, 
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and it is said to be the mark of the absolute or the wider experience 
to comprehend the narrower experience. 

Here again we see Pringle-Pattison revising the classical theistic 
conception of God which he says is the result of a fusion of the 
primitive monarchical ideal with the Aristotelian conception of the 
Eternal thinker. Pringle-Pattison’s aim is to preserve a more intimate 
relation between nature, self, and God while preserving the transcen- 
dence of the divine. He argues that the new interpretation of life 
which appeared with Christianity is one life for others through which 
the truest realization of self is said to be obtained. In this insight we 
are said to find the open secret of the universe. This experience 
points to the nearness and humility of God, to a God who lives in the 
perpetual giving of himself, who shares the life of his creatures bear- 
ing in and with them the burden of their finitude. God’s omnipotence 
consists not in his transcendent power but in his all compelling 
power of goodness and love. God is the eternal redeemer of the 
world and the perpetual process of redemption in the world which 
draws persons beyond themselves into the wider range of reality 
which is the life of God. If God is understood in this way then it 
makes sense to speak of the Absolute as the spiritual whole and of 
the end as in some sense already accomplished, “for it is in and 
through finite individuals that the divine triumph is worked out, and 
each of our actions and choices is therefore integral to the total re- 
sult.”"" H. R. MacIntosh criticized Pringle-Pattison for using the 
terms ‘Absolute’ and ‘God’ interchangeably, the implication being that 
he ends up in spite of his intent with an undialectical absolutism.” 
Pringle-Pattison, however, argues that while the term ‘Absolute’ is 
not applicable to the transcendent God of an abstract monotheism, 
it “is not unfitly applied to the sweep of a life which realises itself in 
and through the process of the finite world, as consummated in the 
divine sonship of man.” Pringle-Pattison recognizes that his view 
may appear at first glance to be subject to Nietzsche’s criticism that 
idealism is a species of cowardice that refuses to see reality as it is. 
He does not believe, however, that his view is, in fact, subject to such 
criticisms. He does not intend to ignore the agonies of suffering and 
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cruelty that help make up our experience as finite persons. The 
world of moral action and the world of nature are understood to be 
the theatre in which individual ends clash. This is not for him, as it 
was for Plato and Aristotle, a defect or hinderance to beneficient 
purpose. Rather this world is understood to be better fitted to bea 
nurse of what is the greatest in human character. Nature is an ele- 
ment, often savage and dangerous, into which human beings are 
thrown and which draws from us the utmost of which we are capa- 
ble. In their deepest sense the contingencies of the world must be 
seen as essential conditions of the perfection of the whole. 


m 


At several points in The Idea of God, Pringle-Pattison raises the 
question of immortality. He makes it clear that he believes that it is 
an error to make immortality the center and foundation of one’s the- 
ory of the world. He also maintains that belief in personal immortal- 
ity is not necessary in order to make sense of life in a world where 
duties and joys often conflict. At the same time he says that it would 
be intolerable “that our ideals themselves should perish, that nothing 
worth existing should have any pledge of continuance or growth, that 
the world of values, in short, should have no relation to the world of 
facts.”"4 Although he did little to develop the theme of immortality 
in his first course of Gifford Lectures, some of his statements about 
immortality did provide the basis for an animated discussion at a 
. meeting of the Aristotelian Society in 1918, and when in 1920 the 
Hibbert Trustees invited him to deliver a series of lectures at Oxford, 
it was suggested that he take immortality as his subject.” These 
lectures, which were delivered at Manchester College in 1921, helped 
form the basis of his second series of Gifford Lectures delivered at 
Edinburgh during the academic year 1921-22. 

In these lectures, The Idea of Immortality, Pringle-Pattison 
makes it clear that he rejects the traditional model of the soul as a 





4 Ibid., 45. 

25 «Do Finite Individuals Possess A Substantive or an Adjectival Mode 
of Being?” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 18 (1917-18): 479-581, 
includes discussions by Pringle-Pattison, Bernard Bosanquet, G. F. Stout, 
and Lord Haldane. 
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substance. Although, he says, “the soul is expressly called by philos- 
ophers an ‘immaterial substance’, it continues to be thought of on 
the analogy of a physical thing.”*° The conception of a physical thing, 
he argues, implies an unchanging core of reality, and by analogy the 
soul is considered to be a self-identical thing which remains un- 
changed through the flux of our mental experience. This he consid- 
ers an absurdity which makes superfluous the process of human ex- 
perience. Pringle-Pattison makes it clear that he intends to follow 
through on the Aristotelian conception of the soul as the entelechy 
of the living body, but he wants to overcome inconsistencies in Aris- 
totle’s view. Picking up on a theme often heard in his first Gifford 
Lectures, he says that the conception of consciousness as pure cogni- 
tion, as the mirror of existing fact, is false to every teaching of psy- 
chology. “Consciousness has its face consistently turned to the fu- 
ture; it is essentially an active striving towards some end.”2” 

This end for which persons strive, however, cannot be that of 
personal immortality based on their own personal desires. The mes- 
sage of religion is death to the self-interested self as the gateway to 
freedom. Immortality is said to be based not on any personal claim 
of persons for themselves but is an inference from the character of 
God. “The desires of the religious man are, therefore, for ‘the breth- 
ren’ rather than for himself—for himself only as one with them, a 
member of what Royce called ‘the blessed community’; and in a large 
sense the object of their corporate desire may be said to be an in- 
creasing knowledge of God and of his will.” 

Pringle-Pattison also believes that the idea of a mere endlessness 
which is often a part of the traditional conception of immortality, a 
progress that leads nowhere and has no goal, is intolerable and op- 
pressive. Unless, he says, we can rise to some experience satisfying 
in itself, we are not likely to develop a tenable theory of immortality. 
If we are to realize such an experience, we have to pass beyond 
morality to religion in which the life of finite struggle is transcended. 
It is this which led Schleiermacher, for example, to insist on the idea 
of eternal life, not as something in the future, but as a state of being 
to be enjoyed here and now. In Schleiermacher, however, Pringle- 
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Pattison believes there is the tendency to emphasize eternal life in 
the present to the exclusion of immortality in the future. By contrast 
Pringle-Pattison does not take immortality and eternity to be exclu- 
sive terms. On the contrary he argues, “our experience here and now 
may carry in it ‘the power of an endless life’, and be in truth the only 
earnest or guarantee of such a life.””° 

Pringle-Pattison understands the New Testament expression, 
“eternal life,” to refer to a frame of mind or spiritual attitude which 
is realized in the present and provides an insight into the meaning of 
salvation. It refers not to a future state of existence following death 
but to “an all-satisfying present experience of the love of God in 
Christ.”"° This is a concept which is said to be found not only in 
Christianity but in other religions as well. Such experiences are said 
to indicate that the eternal foundations of the world are there to be 
discovered by us and on this basis the believer should not be troubled 
about his personal survival. “His immortality lies for him in his union 
with the eternal object on which his affections are set, and he seeks 
no other assurance.”*! Pringle-Pattison argues that it is on the possi- 
` bility of such experiences that any valid theory of immortality should 
be developed. On this account immortality is not thought of as a 
reward for one’s faithfulness to God but as the continuation and in- 
tensification of the communion with God one has already experi- 
enced. 


IV 


Pringle-Pattison and his friend Sorley agree that the absolute ide- 
alists err in treating inadequately the significance of values, particu- 
larly moral values, in the interpretation of reality, and they agree that 
the absolute idealists lose the significance of finite individuals. If, 
however, Pringle-Pattison emphasizes the latter issue in his Gifford 
Lectures, Sorley emphasizes the former. For this reason he is some- 
` times classified as an ethical theist rather than a personal idealist. In 
the preface to his Gifford Lectures Sorley says that Pringle-Pattison 
reached a view akin to that which he has reached in another way. 
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Upon completing the Master of Arts degree at Edinburgh, with 
honors in philosophy, Sorley became an assistant to Campbell Fraser, 
a position he held until 1880 when he was succeeded by Pringle-Patti- 
son. While at Edinburgh he studied theology at New College, and 
followed up these interests in summer study at Tübingen and Berlin. 
These studies led to the publication in 1880 of an article entitled “Jew- 
ish Medieval Philosophy and Spinoza,” and a year later a book, Jew- 
ish Christians and Judaism. These publications appeared shortly 
after he left Edinburgh to take up the Shaw Fellowship at Cambridge 
University. At Cambridge he took a degree in moral science and 
came under the influence of Henry Sidgwick and James Ward. Al- 
though skeptical of some of Sidgwick’s ideas (Sidgwick said that Sor- 
ley listening to his lectures was like a wellbred atheist listening to a 
sermon), Sorley spoke of his powerful intellectual and moral influ- 
ence upon students and was later instrumental in having Ward ap- 
pointed Gifford Lecturer at Aberdeen. 

In 1883 after taking the Bachelor of Arts degree in philosophy at 
Cambridge, Sorley was elected a Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. His dissertation, a study of ethics with particular reference 
to the theory of evolution, was published in an enlarged and revised 
form in 1885 as The Ethics of Naturalism. Showing his dissatisfac- 
tion with naturalism he argued that, however great its achievements, 
natural science is unable to provide us with any end or purpose for 
human conduct. He considers the theory of evolution to be an ad- 
vance over earlier empirical theories in establishing the unity and 
organic connection of the individual with the race, but he argues that 
this connection is empirically incomplete and that it gives way at the 
point where a firm basis for a theory of morals is required. No appro- 
priate end of human conduct, he said, could be found in ethical theo- 
ries founded on evolution. “However valuable may be the informa- 
tion we get from experience as to the general evolution of conduct, 
its nature and end can only be explained by a principle that tran- 
scends experience.” Knowledge and morality are both expressions 
of self-conscious activities, argues.Sorley, but the unity of self-con- 
sciousness is not merely the unity of the states of individuals. It 
transcends the different states of individuals. Self realization is not 
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merely the fulfilling of my individual end. My end is the same as the 
end of others, “the realisation of the self-consciousness in which both 
partake its realisation, that is to say, not in one individual only, but 
wherever it is manifested.” These themes were developed further 
in Recent Tendencies in Ethics (1904), a volume which prepared the 
way for Sorley’s Gifford Lectures. 

In 1888 Sorley was elected Professor of Logic and Philosophy at 
University College, Cardiff, succeeding Pringle-Pattison who had left 
Cardiff for Saint Andrews. Six years later Sorley was elected Regius 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at the University of Aberdeen, a posi- 
tion he held until 1900 when he left his native Scotland on a perma- 
nent basis to succeed Sidgwick as Knightbridge Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Cambridge. In the summer terms of 1914 and 1915 
Sorley returned to Aberdeen to deliver the Gifford Lectures.” In the 
published version of his Gifford Lectures, Moral Values and The Idea 
-of God, Sorley says that the purpose of his work 


is to inquire into the bearing of ethical ideas upon the view of reality 
as a whole which we are justified in forming. The argument begins 
with a discussion of values and ends with the idea of God. In this way 
it reverses the traditional order of procedure which first seeks for an 
interpretation of reality, founded upon scientific generalisations, or 
upon the conceptions involved in knowledge, and then goes on to draw 
out the ethical consequences of the view that has been reached.” 


Sorley acknowledges that the impulse towards philosophy often 
arises out of morality or religion rather than science. Moral inquiry, 
however, is often postponed until the fundamental conception of re- 
ality has been established. It is this, says Sorley, which made Kant’s 
assertion of the primacy of the practical reason novel. Kant’s distinc- 
tion between theoretical and practical reason, however, is said to 
result in a view in which moral experience is understood to lie out- 
side the range of speculative reason. Here Sorley differs with Kant. 





33 Tbid., 289-90. 

34 Peter Bertocci thought very highly of these lectures, commenting that 
they provide the most “critical and able exposition of the moral argument 
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Pattison’s Idea of God in force and clarity as well as philosophical objectiv- 
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He finds in Lotze’s dictum that “the true beginning of metaphysics 
lies in ethics,” the beginning of his own approach to philosophy. On 
Sorley’s account, ethical ideas or, more generally, ideas about value 
have a primary or at least an important bearing upon the interpreta- 
tion of reality. It is often a consequence of theism and its understand- 
ing of the universe as expressing the divine purpose that ethical ideas 
are held to be important in our understanding of reality. Sorley, 
however, wants ethical values to have more than a secondary and 
consequential role. For him ethical ideas have a primary place at the 
foundation of our understanding of reality. “In our idea of the ‘ought’ 
we are to discover at least a guide to a true idea of the ‘is’.”°°> Moral 
worth and value in general are held to be as central to experience as 
are the data of perception; and just as the data of sense experience 
reveal regularities from which the laws of nature may be inferred so 
moral laws can be discovered in moral experience. 

Sorley distinguishes his own approach from moral intuitionists 
and scholastics who argue that there are certain self-evident moral 
propositions which are not derived from other propositions and from 
Cartesian rationalists who take the line that ethical truths are derived 
from nonethical principles. He also distinguishes his position from 
idealists who use theoretical and nonethical concepts to describe ex- 
perience, including moral experience. Sorely begins from moral ex- 
perience and in this context argues that we come to understand per- 
sons first, not as cognitive beings, but as agents, persons acting in 
accordance with their ideals: 


Man is not a cognitive being in the first instance, and only thereafter 
an active being. Knowledge is sought by him in virtue of some interest; 
and the interest in knowledge for its own sake is a late acquisition. 
Primarily, he seeks to know in order that he may turn his knowledge 
to some use beyond the mere knowledge; it has to serve to control 
his environment or to adapt him to it. ... The attitude of valuation, 
accordingly, may even be said to have priority in the development of 
mind over the attitude of cognition.”®” 


Sorley argues for the persistence of value judgments in our expe- 
rience, the prominence among these of the moral judgments, and the 
irreducible significance of these judgments for our understanding of 
reality. The goodness of something is recognized in a concrete situa- 
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tion and the moral judgment is in the first instance a perceptive judg- 
ment in Aristotle’s sense of the term. Ethical science is based on 
these perceptive judgments just as natural science is based on sense 
perception. The data of ethics then are the particular judgments of 
good or evil passed in certain concrete situations; and just as error 
may enter our judgments of sense perception so error may enter our 
judgments of approval and disapproval. The appropriate method for 
approaching truth in moral judgments is that of clearing away contra- 
dictions within the content of morality, finding the underlying har- 
mony, if there is any, and constructing an orderly system of moral 
experience. Coherence, freedom from inconsistency, and the possi- 
ble systematization of moral judgments, then, are criteria by which 
the truth of moral judgments may be tested. Of course, particular 
moral judgments do at times contradict each other and Sorley is not 
unaware of this. He is maintaining, however, that we can discover 
consistency in the underlying grounds of particular moral judgments 
even when those particular judgments differ. He is also aware that 
contradictions may appear among different systems of moral princi- 
ples in which case, he says, we must look for the most comprehen- 
sive system, the one that can take the competing principles into itself. 

In recognizing that value is manifested differently in different indi- 
vidual and cultural settings, Sorley is not claiming that value is relative 
in the sense that it merely reflects the subjective desires of individuals 
or that there are no objective standards independent of this subjectiv- 
ity. He is claiming rather that universality is to be found in the moral 
purpose which may inspire diverse conditions. It is, for example, in 
the spirit or purpose of good will or justice that we should look for 
the universal element of moral value, and because of this, he suggests, 
it may be the concept of virtue rather than duty which will bring us 
closer to the nature of moral worth. The seat of virtue is in personal 
character, and in the virtuous life we can find a common spirit or 
purpose which characterizes the good will and through it the whole 
realm of goodness. This universal element, he says, can be made clear 
to the extent that we can show that moral values are connected in 
such a way as to form an organic whole. In theory there is no end to 
the search for this whole, and the chief good for which we search is 
always in some sense ahead of us, never fully comprehended. Our 
moral knowledge, however, grows with the growth of our moral expe- 
rience, and it is by analysis and criticism of this moral experience that 
we gradually form less imperfect conceptions of the whole. 
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Sorley is in essential agreement with Heinrich Rickert in saying 
that our intellectual pursuits fall into two general categories 
according to whether they are centered on the universal or the indi- 
vidual. Science is concerned with the universal, with things and pro- 
cesses for what they have in common. In biography and history, 
however, it is the individual that is the focus of our research: the life 
of a particular human being or the life of a nation. In these studies 
we appeal to universal ideas but we do so in an effort to arrive at a 
true understanding of the individual. It is in this historical process 
that values enter the picture. Values guide the actions of individuals 
and groups, or, as Sorley says, persons are the bearers of value. We 
do, of course, speak as if things have value, as when we say that this 
or that is beautiful or not beautiful. However, Sorley argues that 
when we investigate such examples we discover that most of these 
values are instrumental. That is, they are expressed in relation to 
the ideals and desires of persons. Further, while there may be some 
ambiguity in the case of aesthetic values, he argues that it is clear in 
the case of moral values that they belong not to material things but 
to persons only, to living conscious beings. Only persons are intrinsi- 
cally valuable. To talk of things as good or bad is actually a survival 
of primitive animism. 

In his review of Sorley’s Gifford Lectures, W. R. Inge said that 
Sorley exaggerated the contrast between scientific and ethical views 
of the world leading him eventually to turn away from the testimony 
of the natural sciences concerning the future of the world.*® Sorley 
does at least insist, however, that the world of things is essential to 
the realization of value. From this point of view history in the broad- 
est sense may be looked upon as the gradual process of the spiritual- 
ization of matter. In the early stages of inorganic evolution we can 
discover only causal connections. In intermediate stages of evolution 
with the emergence of animals it is more difficult to say whether 
anything like intrinsic values can be found. Where values are said to 
be discovered our reasoning is based on analogies with human con- 
duct. It is on the level of human consciousness that we find persons 
acting with clear consciousness of values or ideals. Human nature, 
of course, displays many grades of value and we cannot ignore cul- 
tural, age, and other differences in our efforts to get to the unity of 
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values. This does not mean for Sorley, however, that values are rela- 
tive in the sense that they reflect the subjective desires of individuals. 
Values are realized in personal life but only in a fragmentary sense 
at any one moment. The meaning and worth of such values depend 
upon the purposes of the individual life in which they are realized, 
but the individual life is itself fragmentary, part of a larger whole. 
` Persons then are bearers of value. Nothing, says Sorley, “is ulti- 
mately of worth for its own sake except persons or some quality or 
state of a person.” Persons, however, are social beings and because 
of this persons and values point not only to individuals but also to 
the social functions of persons. Social institutions and other forms 
of community, including the church, are imperfect expressions of this 
larger whole to which persons and values belong. 

One might suspect that having distinguished between historical 
and scientific approaches to knowledge and reality that Sorley would 
be content to leave us with two realms, the realm of fact and the 
realm of value. But this is clearly not his intent. Rather he takes the 
realm of values, and of ethical values in particular, to provide clues 
to the interpretation of reality as a whole, thus reversing the more 
typical approach in which one tries to explain the nature of values 
from the point of view of the nature of things. Instead of moving 
from is to ought he moves from ought to is. 

There are, however, obstacles to this effort to move from ought 
to is just as there are obstacles in moving from is to ought. The 
order of ethical ideas is different from the order of what we usually 
take to be real existence in that ethical systems can be worked out 
on the hypothesis of existence. That is, the validity of ethical ideas 
is not dependent upon there being existing objects which manifest a 
particular value. However, on Sorley’s account ethical ideas have 
existential connections. First, ethical ideas are facts of personal con- 
sciouness. They are realized through the will and character of per- 
sons and in this sense belong to the existing reality that we call per- 
sons. Second, ethical ideas claim objective validity and they are no 
less objective than any other kind of knowledge where knowing is 
understood to be a process of someone’s mind. 
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Ethical ideas contribute to an adequate view of reality, according 
to Sorley, in that they have as good a claim to recognition as any 
other facts. One has to consider, however, the meaning or function 
of ethical facts -in the determination of one’s theory of the nature of 
reality. The world process is said to be in constant evolution and 
persons are understood to be among the agents in this process. The 
activity of persons is governed in part by what they consider to be 
good and in this way ethical values are considered to be constitutive 
of reality. Ethical ideals belong to reality as much as the persons in 
whom they are expressed. To say that moral values belong to the 
nature of reality implies two things: 


In the first place, the statement implies an objectivity which is indepen- 
dent of the achievements of persons in informing their lives with these 
values, and is even independent of their recognising their valid- 
ity. . . . [Second] Reality, whatever other manifestations it may have, 
is manifested in persons; they are part of the real universe. . . . Their 
lives are continuous efforts towards fulfilment of a purpose or pur- 
poses; and in their attainment of moral values the nature of persons 
receives an expression which grows in completeness as value is real- 
ised. That is to say, the objective moral value is valid independently 
of me and my will, and yet is something which satisfies my purpose 
and completes my nature. 


If Sorley has shown that in reality as a whole moral values have 
validity and are expressed in persons, we have still to ask whether 
one may speak of these values as the meaning of the world process 
and, if so, whether this implies a theistic view of the universe. Sorely 
acknowledges that the classical proofs for the existence of God have 
` fallen on disfavor and that persons generally do not even find them 
interesting. This, he says, results in part from the criticisms of Hume 
and Kant and in part from the distinction drawn by some between 
religious belief and theological argument. Sorley distinguishes be- 
tween a theism of religious consciousness in which God is in some 
sense an immediate object of experience and philosophical theism in 
which the idea of God is the result of reflective thought and functions 
as an explanation of reality. He observes that although tension often 
exists between these two forms of theism, they cannot permanently 
diverge and the tension between them may issue in progress for both. 

What then can philosophy say about the relation between moral 
values and the idea of God? On Sorley’s account, our aim is to under- 
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stand reality as a whole and we must begin this search with reality 
as it is known to us. Since, however, he has argued that the parts of 
reality are all connected, that there is no absolutely independent unit 
among the objects of experience, and that reality is known to us as 
a whole, we have to understand this whole. Theism, pantheism, and 
pluralism represent three attempts to arrive at a synoptic view of 
reality as a whole. The real question for us, says Sorley, is not the 
question of the classical arguments for the existence of God, namely, 
does God exist? The real question is this: How is the universe to be 
understood and interpreted? Sorley believes that the transition from 
the classical arguments to reality as a whole is obscure and question- 
able, but he does not discount the arguments all together. Although 
they do not compel reason to acknowledge that the world reveals 
God, they do help bring out the insufficiency of any merely materialis- 
tic or naturalistic explanation of reality. 

In answering how the universe is to be understood and interpre- 
ted, Sorley presents a reconstruction of Kant’s moral argument, ask- 
ing what kind of a general view is justified when both our moral ideas 
and our experience of nature are taken into account. He argues that 
the world is a moral system and that goodness belongs to the ground 
of that world. In order for this argument to work we must be satis- 
fied that the moral order is an objective order and that moral values 
belong to the nature of reality. However, we have also to show that 
the actual world process is fitted to realize this moral order. Sorley 
does not: believe that we can argue conclusively for this, but he does 
believe that an analysis of the detailed features of human experience 
will provide support for this view. His question then is whether the 
facts of experience agree with and support belief in the moral govern- 
ment of the world. 

In response to this question Sorley argues that if the purpose of 
the universe is to maximize happiness for conscious beings or to 
distribute happiness equally among them, the evidence does not sup- 
port the belief that the world is a moral order. We have a similar 
situation if we assume that the moral governance of the universe 
consists in the distribution of happiness in accordance with merit. 
Both of these views are said, however, to ignore the fact that individ- 
uals and communities are in the process of becoming and that they 
are in some sense the fashioners of their own characters. To view 
persons and communities as becoming is to view the world as provid- 
ing a medium for the realization of goodness and hence as something 
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less than perfect. Beginning at the lowest levels of organic life, per- 
sons must struggle through the various stages of development, at- 
taining reason and freedom, and coming to know and choose the 
good. In this process persons discover and assimilate values through 
which they transform the world and rise to ‘a higher spiritual life. 
Sorley is not arguing that we can infer from the world, understood 
in this manner, that divine goodness exists. He is arguing that the 
experience of the world can be seen to be consistent with a theory 
about the moral governance of the world and that, if there are other 
reasons for saying that good is the purpose and explanation of finite- 
minds, then this is also supported by what we know in general about 
the world and its history. 

We have still to ask, however, whether we may regard morality, 
its values and ideals, as belonging to a supreme mind, to God? Here 
we have the specific moral argument for God, and Sorley thinks that 
he can do no better than to refer to Hastings Rashdall’s argument as 
put forth in the second volume of The Theory of Good and Evil. 
Rashdall argued that an absolute moral law or moral ideal cannot 
exist in material things or in the mind of individuals. Belief in God 
is said to be the logical presupposition of an absolute or objective 
morality because “a moral ideal can exist nowhere and nohow but in 
a mind; an absolute moral ideal can exist only in a Mind from which 
all Reality is derived.”*! 

Thus far Sorley has attempted to reconcile two competing fac- 
tors in his theory of reality, the order of nature and the realm of 
moral values. He has argued that the problem of a lack of harmony 
between the orders of nature and morality can be overcome if we 
regard the course of the world as purposive and hold that the values 
are those which can be realized in the world by persons. According 
to this solution the overall purpose is the purpose of a supreme mind 
upon whom both nature and persons depend. This, says Sorley, is 
what is meant by theism; and theism is held to give a more adequate 
account of reality than either pluralism or monism. How then does 
theism differ from pluralism and monism? 

By pluralism Sorley has in mind those theories that seek the 
explanation of things in a great variety of discrete units as opposed 
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to some one fundamental principle. More specifically he has in mind 
spiritual pluralism, that view which thinks of the world as a vast 
number of spiritual units called monads, selves, or souls. These units 
may be conceived in different ways and on some accounts may be 
regarded as unlimited in number and on other accounts as limited in 
number. There are also theistic pluralistic accounts which attempt 
to solve the nature and value problem by reference to God, and Sor- 
ley admits that this is a possible solution. Other pluralists, however, 
hold that the monads or selves are all finite and that, while some 
selves may be superior to others, each is limited by the other so that 
there can be no infinite or supreme being that could in any significant 
way be called God. These pluralists have to face up to the question 
whether or not nature and morality are the products of finite minds. 
_ If they are not then the pluralists have difficulty accounting for the 
natural and moral orders, the reality and objectivity of nature and 
value. 

Monism, or the view that minds are only manifestations or 
modes of a single reality, raises other problems. In particular, monis- 
tic theories have difficulty dealing with the facts described by the 
terms ‘purpose’ and ‘freedom’. Sorley argues that in order for mo- 
nism to work we would have to give up belief that value is concerned 
with personal freedom. This would mean that the discrepancy be- 
tween the natural order and the moral order could not be explained 
by appealing to an understanding of the world as one in which per- 
sons and societies are tested and confirmed in their efforts to realize 
values. Indeed, while the monistic view need not actually deny the 
conflict between nature and value, it cannot adequately explain it, 
and it often reduces it to a state of unreality. 

The failure of monism then is traced primarily to its refusal to 
admit into its account the ideas of purpose and freedom. For theism, 
by contrast, these ideas are considered to be essential postulates. 
Mechanical theories of the universe which eliminate purposiveness 
are unable, argues Sorley, to account for the realm of the qualitative, 
the realm of value, and because of this they are considered to be less 
than adequate accounts of the whole of reality. Mechanical theories 
can only account for the present and the future by reference to the 
past, but this is hardly adequate to purposive action which requires 
reference to the future for its explanation. Granted that there are 
differences between the vital processes of nature and the deliberative 
processes of human activity, Sorley argues that purposiveness can be 
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found in both realms and that we have then to seek the explanation 
of the whole in the more fundamental process. 

In mechanical theories the explanation of the stages of things is 
found in their antecedents and this leads to an indefinite regress. By 
contrast, Sorely argues, explanation in terms of purpose conceives a 
unity of the whole series of movements in time in accordance with 
the realization of a purpose which was somehow present in the thing 
from the beginning. We have immediate experience of conscious 
purpose. He argues, however, that there are also reasons for infer- 
ring purposiveness of some kind in the processes of other organisms 
which display evidence of working toward some end, albeit not evi- 
dence of possessing an idea of that end. One might look to Darwin- 
ian theory to explain unconscious purposiveness in the order of real- 
ity, but this theory, Sorley believes, cannot adequately account for 
the transition to consciousness. If then we seek an interpretation of 
the whole, we cannot be satisfied with this theory which would iso- 
late the material processes from the mental processes. In order to 
explain the whole we need a concept of purposiveness which in- 
cludes conscious purposiveness. On Sorley’s account, reality as a 
whole should be understood as animated by a universal conscious 
purpose which is expressed not only in its arrangements and laws 
but in its purposes, conscious and unconscious. Granted that this 
interpretation of reality cannot be put forth in a compelling way, 
Sorely does believe that it fits into the more comprehensive picture 
for which he is arguing, one in which the world is understood as an 
instrument for the realization of values. l 

The world, as he understands it then, is a purposive system. 
Since, however, individual persons have their own purposes, a com- 
prehensive theory requires that in forming or carrying out these pur- 
poses these persons must be free agents. Against his critics Sorley 
argues that the idea of freedom does not conflict with the idea of 
causation, at least not with an idea of causation which allows that 
the self act as a cause. Freedom and causation conflict only when 
uniformity is central, when the same antecedents have always to be 
followed by the same consequents. According to Sorley, however, 
this idea of causation cannot be verified in the world, not even in 
laboratory experiments where there is only an approximation of iden- 
tity of causes. Sorley defends his view of freedom against several 
forms of determinism and insists that the self is not merely a set of 
inherited qualities and dispositions. The self for him is always in 
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some sense a new center of conscious life. Nevertheless, he distin- 
guishes his position from forms of libertarianism which depend upon 
the concept of a characterless self acting. An adequate theory of 
mental activity must, he argues, recognize that the self is never with- 
out a character. Moral character is the gradual organization of all 
active tendencies under the consciousness of moral obligation. The 
self is at the same time conscious of duty and attracted by conflicting 
desires. Here we confront the choice of a real self, a self which is a 
unity of diverse tendencies and qualities. 

Freedom, as Sorely understands it, is not in some transcendent 
sphere, not outside time. It functions in time although not in the 
time of discrete mathematical units. In our experience of time the 
successive stages in purposive activity are united in our conscious- 
ness by the idea of an end to be realized much as successive tones 
come to be realized as a melody. The living of the whole of which 

Sorley speaks throughout his Gifford Lectures cannot be identified 
with the parts or even with the sum of the parts. “The living bond, 
or principle of unity, moulds the nature of each part by incorporating 
it in the whole, so that neither the nature of the part nor its mode of 
operation remains the same as it would be did it exist in isolation. 
It is never the part that acts, but life or mind that acts.”” 

Sorley admits that he cannot show in a compelling way that pur- 
posiveness and freedom are essential characteristics of reality, but 
he believes that at a minimum he has shown that experience does 
not exclude these ideas. This is said to justify our accepting them as 
postulates in our effort to develop a comprehensive theory of reality. 
Theism is said to offer a better account of the order of nature and 
morality than the alternatives. He acknowledges that a strong objec- 
tion to theism is found in the existence and power of evil. He argues, 
however, that if it is the purpose of good to produce finite persons 
who will freely realize goodness, then it is possible to explain in 
general terms both the slow development and frequent lapses in the 
realization of good. 





2 Moral Values, 448. Such remarks led one reviewer, G. Watts Cun- 
ningham, to say that in the final analysis Sorley’s conception of God results 
in the very type of monism that he so effectively criticized in the earlier part 
of his lectures. See G. Watts Cunningham, The Philosophical Review 28 
(1919): 618-23. 
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On Sorley’s account, the standard of goodness is not something 
that can be found in nature or in finite wills for in each we experience 
imperfections. For this standard we must look to an ideal which is 
only imperfectly realized and conceived in our experience. We may, 
of course, err in our efforts to understand the meaning of these val- 
ues, but that does not negate the values themselves. The moral order, 
Sorley argues, may be understood to express the divine nature. It is 
the divine nature whose purpose nature and man are slowly realizing, 
and “things partake of this nature in so far as they conform to that 

. order or manifest goodness.” On this theory we have to accept that 
there is a limitation on God’s activity, that there are things that hap- 
pen in the world which are the result not of God’s will but of God’s 
self-limitation. The ultimate purpose of goodness exists in the divine 
mind and it is this which we are seeking to bring about in our moral 
action. i 

Sorley’s effort to develop a theory of reality as a whole, one that 
does not separate the natural world and the world of values, is a 
form of idealism which begins with different individual centers of 
conscious life and finds here the clue to the nature of reality. The 

_ idea of God that it discovers in its effort to construct a system of the 
universe is a God understood through analogy with the finite mind. 
God is conceived to be infinite in Spinoza’s sense that God is not 
limited by another thing of the same nature. This, however, does not 
mean that God cannot be limited by his own nature. To deny God 
the power to limit himself is to limit the infinite power of God and 
to make impossible the creation of finite and free persons and the 
appearance of the infinite in the finite. 


V 


Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison and W. R. Sorely were idealists. 
They shared with other idealists an opposition to naturalism narrowly 
conceived, a belief in the spirituality of reality and a tendency to- 
wards developing large scale interpretations of reality. Yet they ob- 
jected to the tendency of absolute idealists to deny full reality to 
persons and to include finite persons within the one of the Absolute, 





Moral Values, 466. 
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thus losing the distinctiveness of relations between persons and be- 
tween persons and God. They sought a middle ground between the 
monism of the absolute idealists and the pluralism of those idealists 
who tended to reduce God to the central member in a society of 
coeternal persons. 

The disputes among the idealists, however, began to fade quickly 
into the background as new and powerful forces emerged on the 
British philosophical scene and a new breed of philosopher stepped 
forth to announce skepticism of efforts to provide speculative meta- 
physical schemes. These new philosophers insisted that philoso- 
phers be less ambitious in their efforts to answer metaphysical ques- 
tions and that more precision and clarity were needed even if this 
meant smaller questions were discussed and philosophy became less 
edifying. Speculative philosophy was being shunted aside in the in- 
terest of a more realistic, empirical, and piecemeal approach. 

Within a few years after Pringle-Pattison and Sorley delivered 
their Gifford Lectures the movement which they helped initiate had 
almost entirely receeded into history. And this, coupled with the 
strong blasts of dogmatic theology blowing down from Switzerland, 
appeared by mid-century to have put the whole idea of philosophical 
theology in doubt. Since mid-century, however, there has been a 
recovery of philosophical theology, albeit usually in new and more 
limited forms. From this perspective some themes in the Gifford 
Lectures of Pringle-Pattison and Sorley seem to foreshadow contem- 
porary discussions. There is, for example, a plea for a broader empir- 
icism, a rejection of the belief that one can provide compelling argu- 
ments for the existence of God, and a focus upon how best to 
understand and interpret the universe. There is also an emphasis 
upon the concept of personality as the highest kind of being known 
in our experience, an emphasis on the self as acting person, and an 
idea of God that hints of recent process and panentheistic concep- 
tions. Here, however, there is space only to provide a list. 


University of South Carolina 
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ARENS, Edmund. The Logic of Pragmatic Thinking—From Peirce to Ha- 
bermas. Translated by David Smith. Atlantic Highlands: Humanities 
Press International, 1994. xi + 167 pp. $39.95—This book is an 
abridged translation of Arens’ work Kommunikative Handlungen. Its 
aims are complex and three-fold: (1) to bring together Anglo-American 
and Continental thought on the nature of language and action (p. xiii); 
(2) to identify a logic of development within the American pragmatist 
movement and subsequent Continental thought inspired by this tradi- 
tion (p. xv); and (8) to resolve the differences between, and thereby 
integrate, the pragmatics of K. O. Apel and Jiirgen Habermas (p. xix). 

Arens pursues these aims across seven short chapters, responding in 
an afterword specially written for this translation to criticisms made of 
Apel and Habermas by the so-called neo-pragmatists Rorty, Bernstein, 
and West. Chapter 1 outlines the development of pragmatist semiotics 
from Peirce to Morris, culminating in an account of Morris’s semiotics 
which records the gains and losses of this development: on the one 
hand, a comprehensive theory of signs and language on the basis of 
pragmatist ideas, yet, on the other, the behaviorist elimination of 
Peirce’s “positive achievement,” namely, the account of meaning as 
constituting a genuine rule of action, with all the normative and inten- 
tional notions that this entails (p. 27). In chapter 2 Arens discusses 
Vologinov’s materialistic conception of language as sign-mediated so- 
cial interaction (p. 35). In chapter 3 he examines the contributions of 
Wittgenstein, Austin, Searle, Wunderlich, and Maas to a pragmatic the- 
ory of language. Chapter 4 is devoted to Siegfried Schmidt’s ideas 
regarding a pragmatic theory of texts. Chapters 5 and 6 outline Apel’s 
“transcendental pragmatics” and Habermas's “universal pragmatics” re- 
spectively. Finally, in chapter 7 Arens attempts to resolve the central 
difference between Apel and Habermas concerning the way in which 
the claims of universal pragmatics and, more broadly, Habermas’s the- 
ory of communicative action are founded: whether by recourse to 


* Books received -for review are acknowledged in this section by a brief re- 
sume, report, or criticism. Such acknowledgement does not preclude a more de- 
tailed examination in a subsequent Critical Study. From time to time, technical 
books dealing with such fields as mathematics, physics, anthropology, and the social 
sciences will be reviewed in this section, if it is thought that they might be of special 
interest to philosophers. 


Review of Metaphysics 49 (December 1995): 397-450. Copyright © 1995 by the Review of 
Metaphysics 
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“transcendental reflection” on the inescapable presuppositions of argu- 
mentative discourse (Apel), or simply by rational reconstruction of 
“what any competent speaker knows” about the rules and presupposi- 
tions of ordinary discourse (Habermas). 

In chapter 7 Arens sides with Apel on this issue. However, he also 
claims to integrate both Apel’s transcendental pragmatics and Ha- 
bermas’ universal pragmatics in what he calls “fundamental pragmat- 
ics.” “Fundamental pragmatics” is said to constitute the “reflective cen- 
tral core of a theory of action and communication” (p. 127) in that it 
grounds in Apelian fashion the central claims of Habermas’s universal 
pragmatics. Arens also claims that “fundamental pragmatics” “points 
the way to an integration” of the various partial aspects of language 
and communication dealt with by the writers considered in previous 
chapters (p. 136). Its foundational character is said to allow it to cap- 
ture something common to Habermas, Apel, Peirce, and Schmidt: the 
sheer inescapability of language and communication as the medium in 
and through which reality is disclosed (p. 187). Lastly, Arens claims to 
have demonstrated “the unity of pragmatic theory on the basis of re- 
flective fundamental pragmatics” (p. 137). In this way he thinks “the 
logic of pragmatic thinking becomes evident” (p. xix). 

Unfortunately, this book falls short of its ambitious aims. First, Ar- 
ens’ short text and argument provide no real indication of how Anglo- 
American and Continental thought might be brought together. Second, 
his sketches of various thinkers are not particularly clear and are in 
any case too brief and too general to reveal any genuine underlying 
unity to pragmatic thinking—unless this be the simple fact that the 
thinkers mentioned are all concerned in various ways with language 
use. Finally, it is not clear how “fundamental pragmatics” is more than 
a notational novelty; it would appear to be no more than Habermas's 
universal pragmatics augmented and corrected in the manner desired 
by Apel. To this extent, it does not integrate transcendental and univer- 
sal pragmatics in the sense of an Aufhebung, a synthesis which, in 
preserving the merits of each, goes beyond both. The translation itself 
does not help Arens’ cause. The sentence, “I sketch Apel’s claim to 
reach at a transformation of Kant’s transcendental philosophy . . .” 
(p. xviii.), is a solecism. Many other sentences seem to be straight 
transpositions of “Philosophendeutsch” into English, hence are awk- 
ward and hard to understand. A useful bibliography is provided.— 
Carleton B. Christensen, Australian National University. 


AUDI, Robert. Action, Intention, and Reason. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1993. xi + 362 pp. Cloth, $43.50; paper, $18.95—This volume 
collects thirteen papers by Robert Audi on action theory, all but two 
previously published, and dating back as far as the early 1970s. The 
reader should not be misled by the book’s publicity, which proclaims 
that we are being given “for the first time . . . a full version of his 
[Audi’s] theory of . . . human action” (back cover). Despite such 
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claims, this volume is no more than a collection of papers, and conse- 
quently it does not offer the depth and continuity one would expect 
from a book-length treatment. Still, this is a collection of very fine 
papers, and collectively they constitute an important and influential 
theory of action. 

In a useful overview written especially for this volume, Audi distin- 
guishes four major problem areas in action theory: first, the nature of 
action (for example, what actions are, how they are individuated); sec- 
ond, the explanation of action (for example, the relation of desires and 
beliefs to action); third, free will; fourth, rational action. The book 
takes up each of these areas in turn. (The most important topic in 
action theory not discussed is the ontology and individuation of ac- 
tions.) Among the theses Audi defends are a nomic explanatory ac- 
count of action (chap. 1), an analysis of intending in terms of believing 
and wanting (chap. 2), a compatibilist account of free will (chaps. 7 
and 10), and a theory of rational action as “well grounded” in rational 
desire (chap. 11). 

Philosophy, as Audi practices it, is a complex and often messy busi- 
ness. The volume begins with a 1973 paper that analyzes wanting in 
terms of seven lawlike propositions. (By far the simplest of the seven 
is this: “S wants p if and only if: under favorable conditions, S has a 
tendency to avow that he wants p” [p. 39].) Now it would not occur 
to many philosophers that anything interesting could come of what 
looks like such a hodgepodge of truisms, many of which in the end 
require Audi’s patient qualification and interpretation. Here as in many 
other chapters, readers looking for simple and elegant analysis may be 
frustrated. But Audi’s method pays dividends in the end. The point of 
this complex and rather tedious-looking list of laws is to explain want- 
ing as a theoretical concept analogous to the concept of an electron or 
a magnetic field (p. 36). And how better to assess the thesis that want- 
ing is a theoretical concept than by attempting to formulate a theoreti- 
cal definition in terms of such lawlike propositions? Anyone interested 
in eliminative materialism would be well-advised to take note. 

A characteristic feature of Audi’s more recent essays is to press an 
analogy between action theory and epistemology (in chaps. 3, 10, 11, 
12, 13). Sometimes the analogy seemed to shed little light on either 
topic. In the previously unpublished chapter 10, for instance, Audi uses 
the claim that “if you know you can’t be wrong” to illustrate in detail 
the ambiguity of “if my action is caused then it must occur.” Obviously 
there is an ambiguity in both sentences regarding the scope of the 
modal operator. However, in the first case the ambiguity is so obvious 
as to be essentially harmless, while the ambiguity in the second case 
was noticed in antiquity and remains well-recognized. 

A more interesting analogy to epistemology is made in the last chap- 
ter (first published in 1990). There Audi uses internalism in epistemol- 
ogy as a model for an internalist theory of rational action. According 
to the former theory, an agent’s belief can be justified only if the agent 
has access to what justifies the belief. Audi makes the parallel argu- 
ment for rational action: an agent’s action is rational only if the agent 
has access to the grounds (beliefs, desires) that make the action 
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rational. This line of thought sheds real light on the problem of rational 
action. But I wonder whether the analogy holds as well as Audi be- 
lieves. It seems easy to imagine cases where, caught by surprise, I 
act in a way that strikes me (even on reflection) as unmotivated and 
inexplicable, but turns out to have been just the right thing to do. Such 
actions, I should think, might well be considered rational. And there 
seems to be this reason for a disanalogy with knowledge: beliefs are 
long-term dispositions that we are expected to regulate on the basis of 
new information. Actions, in contrast, span brief periods of time; once 
complete they are not subject to change. The internalist constraint on 
justified belief, reasonable given our expectation that agents will mod- 
ify their beliefs on the basis of reflection, is hence not always suited to 
actions. Sometimes we have to act without thinking, and in these cases 
our motivations can be unclear. Yet even then, I think, we can speak of 
rational and irrational action.— Robert Pasnau, St. Joseph’s University. 


Boyer, Pascal. The Naturalness of Religious Ideas: A Cognitive Theory of 
Religion. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1994. xv + 324 
pp. $35.00—Philosophers might be misled by the title of this book, 
particularly philosophers of religion. Although the author argues that 

- some religious ideas are natural, he does not try to vindicate “natural 
religion” or “natural theology.” Instead, he argues that some religious 
concepts are natural in that they depend on “noncultural constraints” 
like genetics and the effects of evolution on human brain development, 
and that these ideas are considered to be “perfectly obvious” and “self- 
evident” to those who hold them (p. 3). Boyer focuses on a few reli- 
gious concepts which, though not absolutely universal, are nevertheless 
very widespread in human cultures. He warns that his approach has 
no “philosophical relevance” to the truth or falsity of these ideas (p. 
91) and little significance for systematized theology (pp. xi, 228-9, 260- 
1). Boyer pays little attention to major world religions and, aside from 
a few references to Catholicism, concentrates upon primitive religions 
like that of the Fang peoples of Cameroon or the Aguaruna of the 
Peruvian Amazon, including their religious practices (rituals—chap. 7) 
and social categories or roles (shaman, diviner, harp player, healer— 
chap. 6), as well as their religious ideas. 

Boyer determines a number of religious ideas to be cross-culturally 
prevalent or “recurrent,” like: beliefs in supernatural (p. 9) or unobserv- 
able (p. 42) entities or agencies like creator gods, water spirits, invisible 
‘ancestors, ghosts, or spirits (pp. 42-4); belief that “a nonphysical com- 
ponent of persons can survive after death and remain an intentional 
being, that is, a being with beliefs and desires”; belief that “certain 
people are especially likely to receive direct inspiration or messages 
from extra-natural agencies, such as gods and spirits”; and belief that 
“performing certain ritual” recipes in the exact way and order pre- 
scribed can bring about changes in physical states and affairs” (pp. 5, 
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42-5). Philosophers might object to these beliefs; but Boyer argues 
only that they are widely recurrent, not that they are true. 

Boyer approaches such religious ideas through anthropology, cogni- 
tive psychology, and recent work in evolutionary theory. He wonders 
how the social transmission of these “natural” religious ideas can best 
be explained. Boyer rejects the prevailing anthropological answer of 
“exhaustive cultural transmission,” according to which all religious 
(and other cultural) ideas, whether widespread or not, are somehow 
culturally transmitted from one generation to the next (pp. 22-5). Tra- 
ditional anthropology makes the empiricist assumption that newborn 
minds are empty containers that are gradually filled with meanings and 
worldviews by a process of enculturation (p. 22). Although there is 
some truth to this, Boyer doubts that it is the whole story. 

Boyer maintains that anthropological appeals to cultural transmis- 
sion really do not explain. Careful studies of primitive cultures fail to 
find the socialization processes by which younger generations are 
taught all their ideas about religion and many other things. They al- 
ways know more about spirits than they have been taught; direct cul- 
tural transmission always “under-determines” their concepts; reified ab- 
stractions like “worldviews” and “cultural schemes” are so vague that 
they explain nothing (pp. 24—7, 86-7, 263-6). In one of many summary 
statements, Boyer proclaims that “the cultural input under-determines 
recurrent features; it provides a series of cues that trigger spontaneous 
inferences in human subjects. The fact that those inferences are often 
roughly similar implies that they are constrained by cognitive struc- 
tures that are common to all these subjects. These cognitive structures, 
however, cannot be described as “cultural” or culturally transmitted, 
since differences in cultural environment do not seem to have any ma- 
jor effects on their content or development schedule (p. 282). He de- 
fends the view that the human mind is not originally a blank tablet. It 
is structured (ultimately by evolutionary pressures) both with a predis- 
position toward language and with intuitive psychological and causal 
assumptions. These intuitive beliefs are too impressively widespread 
to be mere products of social teaching; and they place constraints upon 
religious beliefs in every culture. Boyer explains: “The tacit belief that 
extra-natural agencies have ordinary mental powers is among the most 
common religious assumptions. . . . As I showed here, the complex 
network of psychological assumptions which directs our understanding 
of gods’ and spirits’ behavior does not need to be culturally transmitted. 
It is already present in most human subjects, in the form of an intuitive 
mentalistic framework, which accounts for other people’s behavior in 
terms of belief and desires” (p. 290). I offer no serious criticisms of 
Boyer’s position, but I did find his book to be a bit tedious and repeti- 
tious to read. —Rem B. Edwards, The University of Tennessee. 


BRANDOM, Robert B. Making It Explicit: Reasoning, Representing, and 
Discursive Commitment. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1994. 
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xxvi + 741 pp. $49.95—Robert Brandom has put forward in this book 
an impressive and bold theory of meaning based on two ideas: (1) 
meaning is irreducibly normative, and (2) meaning is determined and 
explained by use. The second idea makes Brandom a kind of follower 
of the later Wittgenstein. However, his work is by no means one more 
exegesis of Wittgenstein’s writings. It puts together—sometimes in 
unexpected and very illuminating ways—some lines of thought devel- 
oped by Kant, Frege, and more recently by Sellars and Wittgenstein, in 
service of what in Brandom’s hands becomes a powerful alternative to 
naturalistic and causal accounts of meaning, widely accepted today. 
The main virtue of the book is that it does not stop at a few general 
principles concerning meaning, content, or reference, and their casual 
exemplifications or applications, but shows how taking a certain gen- 
eral stance on meaning and language illuminates a whole range of par- 
ticular semantic issues and leads to a comprehensive theory. 

The explanatory basis of Brandom’s theory is discursive practice in 
which we as human beings (that is, as beings which are not only “sen- 
tient” but also “sapient”) are involved. This discursive practice is an 
activity in which we have various entitlements and makes various com- 
mitments, interpret others in the same way, and are likewise interpre- 
ted. It is a social game of giving and asking for reasons. The distinctive 
feature of this practice is its social character and implicit normativity. 
That is to say, our particular moves in this game are subject to some 
standards of correctness which can be explicitly formulated in the form 
of rules and principles. This perspective grants normative pragmatics 
a fundamental role in an account of meaning. Consequently, semantics 
is to be based on pragmatics and one has to admit that “the theoretical 
point of attributing semantic content to intentional states, attitudes, 
and performances is to determine the pragmatic significance of their 
occurrence in various contexts” (p. 83). In semantics, insists Brandom, 
we must admit that primary semantic content is propositional and is 
ascribed to sentences or statements. Only derivatively can we talk 
about distinctive semantic content possessed by subsentential ele- 
ments, such as singular terms or predicates. In his explication of se- 
mantic content Brandom takes an inferentialist strategy in opposition 
to representationalism. The latter assumes that the notion of represen- 
tation is primitive and makes heavy use of it in defining the nature of 
semantic content. The former claims that inferential relations consti- 
tute and individuate the contents of statements which we make. In 
other words, propositional contents are determined by roles which they 
play in our materially correct inferences. These material inferences 
are not, in this conception, implicit or even “imperfect” formal infer- 
ences. Quite the opposite: it is a wide network of basic material infer- 
ences which makes possible inferences studied by formal logic. How- 
ever in accepting inferentialism Brandom does not go so far as some 
eager critics of Enlightenment Representationalism; he does not es- 
chew altogether the idea of representation but wants to construct it 
out of the idea of inferential connections. The assignment of particular 
role or content to singular terms and predicates is done in this theory 
with the help of the idea of substitution. Singular terms are expres- 
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sions that are substituted for, and “symmetrically inferentially signifi- 
cant.” Predicates, by contrast, are substitution frames and “asymmetri- 
cally inferentially significant.” Besides inference and substitution the 
third crucial semantic notion is anaphora which enables us to explain 
how such unrepeatable linguistic elements as demonstratives function 
as type-repeatables in substitution inferences. 

Brandom believes that in the end his theory allows him to save a 
strong sense of objectivity (that is, to justify the distinction between 
what is really correct and what is merely taken to be so), as well as to 
overcome some dichotomies which have pervaded modern philosophy, 
especially the dichotomy between the conceptual and non-conceptual, 
and between facts and norms. I am doubtful whether he has succeeded 
in the latter case, since I found such claims as “far from opposing one 
another, the realms of fact and norm mutually include one another: 
fact-stating talk is explained in normative terms, and normative facts 
emerge as one kind of fact among others” scarcely illuminating (p. 625- 
6). It seems to me that this issue, along with a cluster of problems in 
the philosophy of mind which Brandom merely mentions in passing 
(e.g. the difference between ‘sentience’ and ‘sapience’) requires a more 
thorough treatment in order to make his theory tenable. But, of course, 
it would be absurd to insist that all these problems should receive 
more attention in a book whose length already tried the patience of the 
reader.—Tadeusz Szubka, University of Notre Dame. 


BRICKHOUSE, Thomas C. and SmirH, Nicholas D. Plato’s Socrates. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1994. xiv + 240 pp. $35.00—For fifteen years, 
the authors have been working together on what they call, following 
the convention established by Gregory Vlastos and his associates, “So- 
cratic philosophy.” The project of Socratic philosophy is to reconstruct 
and assess the philosophic beliefs, doctrines, and arguments of Socra- 
tes from rigorous examination of Plato’s early dialogues. Whereas 
Vlastos and others have believed that the philosophy so extracted is 
that of the historical Socrates, Brickhouse and Smith “are agnostic 
about whose philosophy (if anyone’s) is accurately represented in 
Plato’s early dialogues” (p. viii); and their more particular contribution 
to the discussion has been to argue, again in contrast to others who 
work on Socratic philosophy, that a consistent philosophy can be de- 
rived from the plain sense of the words, without either convicting Soc- 
rates of logical blunders or having recourse to irony, humor, or any 
other literary or dramatic mode of explanation. Thus they are rebels 
in the Socratic philosophy society. This is their second jointly authored 
monograph, and, like Socrates on Trial (Princeton, 1989), it builds on 
a number of jointly authored articles. 

This new volume continues in the iconoclastic vein, arguing for con- 
troversial positions that, taken together, give perhaps the most compre- 
hensive and integrated account produced by the Socratic philosophy 
movement thus far, covering Socratic logic, epistemology, psychology, 
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ethics, politics, and religion. Chapter 1 looks at Socrates’ elenchtic 
method, his way of doing philosophy, and argues that he does not actu- 
ally have a specific method, but that his cross-examinations neverthe- 
less provide a constructive way to do philosophy. In chapter 2, Brick- 
house and Smith maintain that Socratic ignorance is only of that which 
makes its possessor wise and that Socrates is nowhere necessarily 
guilty of the “Socratic fallacy.” Chapter 3 moves from analysis of Soc- 
rates’ peculiar attributions of psychological states to persons who are 
unaware of having them to a full-scale psychological theory that is 
consistent with—indeed, explicates—the Delphic command, “Know 
Thyself,” and explains Socrates’ denial of akrasia. Chapter 4, “Socratic 
Ethics,” accepts the mainstream view that Socrates is an ethical eudai- 
monist but goes on to argue the controversial thesis that, although 
Socrates considers virtue extremely important, he does not consider it 
either necessary or sufficient for eudaimonia. Chapter 5 claims that in 
politics Socrates was a legal authoritarian, but that he was not in princi- 
ple anti-democratic or in favor of any particular constitutional form, 
and, in consequence, that there were no partisan political reasons for 
his trial and execution. This view connects with the final chapter, 
dealing with “Socratic Religion,” where Brickhouse and Smith claim, 
contrary to what most scholars now believe, that the trial really was 
religiously. motivated, that Socrates represents the charges accurately, 
and does not evade them. 

Throughout, the volume is well-organized, clearly written, and care- 
fully, sometimes ingeniously, argued. The problems, if they are prob- 
lems, are matters of principle and method. The entire enterprise of 
Socratic philosophy is predicated on having a set of “early dialogues” 
to examine; but increasing criticism of Platonic chronology suggests 
that we cannot actually identify such a set, and in fact there has never 
been agreement about exactly what the set comprises. The authors’ 
“insisting always on interpretations of [the texts] which provide as ob- 
vious a sense to them as can be given, as well as a consistent picture 
of the . . . views motivating them” (p. vii) may seem uncontroversial, 
but it begs important and prior questions: about whether what is “obvi- 
ous” to contemporary analytically trained philosophers would have 
been so to fourth-century Greeks, about whether Plato who, after all, 
is the author of the.dialogues being interpreted here, wanted his audi- 
ence to take home the “obvious sense” of the words; and about 
whether he intended or attempted to make all of Socrates’ various 
statements in different dialogues consistent with each other. In light 
of this, the authors’ explicit refusal to answer the question of whose 
philosophy this is leaves open the possibility that what they have given 
us is a perfectly consistent and fascinating philosophical edifice, a set 
of doctrines and arguments derived from an arbitrary selection of Pla- 
tonic dialogues read as if they were treatises and attributable to no one 
in particular. In other words, the Socratic philosophy so thoroughly 
and ingeniously constructed here may be not the philosophy of the 
historical Socrates, nor that of a Platonic character, and certainly not 
the philosophy of Plato himself; but rather a coherent, consistent, and 
contemporary philosophy that is Socratic in the sense that it makes use 
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of some statements made by Socrates in some of Plato’s dialogues. It’s 
not Socrates and it’s not Plato, but it’s not bad, either.—Gerald A. 
Press, Hunter College, C.U.N.Y. 


BRUNSCHWIG, Jacques. Papers in Hellenistic Philosophy. Translated by 
Janet Lloyd. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994. xiii + 277. 
$69.95—This scintillating collection gathers twelve important papers 
by Jacques Brunschwig. Dating from 1977 to 1990, all but one have 
appeared only in French and two are previously unpublished. No justi- 
fication is required for making these exciting, influential papers avail- 
able to a wider audience. In each paper Brunschwig focuses on a 
key problem, a puzzle, or a text that is recalcitrant to interpretation, 
employing marvelous erudition in classical philology, encyclopedic 
knowledge of Hellenistic philosophy, and subtle familiarity with con- 
temporary philosophy. 

The two oldest papers address controversial Epicurean texts. In 
one Brunschwig argues convincingly that Epicurus does not, as some 
scholars have claimed, maintain that humans in the initial stages of 
culture used private languages. In the other he tries to make sense of 
the puzzling Epicurean claim that “the all” is immutable. Brunschwig 
adroitly pinpoints problems with current orthodoxy, on which “into” in 
the proposition “there is nothing into which the all can change” is 
construed metaphorically insofar as the terminus of the change is a 
state. He proposes the literal version “there is nothing where the all 
might betake itself.” 

Six papers on Stoicism comprise the heart of the book (ca. 150 
pages). Two examine Stoic accounts of “simple” and “non-simple” 
propositions. Another shows how the Stoic distinction between proper 
and common nouns enabled them to propose solutions to disputes over 
identity. Three brilliant papers concern Stoic metaphysics. In “On a 
Stoic way of not being” Brunschwig adds a Stoic chapter to what he 
engagingly terms the “history of relations between desire and not be- 
ing.” He skillfully dispels worries about the oddity of the (materialist) 
Stoics’ view that we chase after linguistic items that have a shadowy 
existence. The Stoics held that the intentional objects of impulses 
(horme), as predicates (a species of lekta [“sayables”]), are incorpore- 
als and not beings, but these predicates correspond to substantial enti- 
ties (for example, happiness). Next comes a fascinating discussion of 
whether the Stoic Diogenes of Babylon (ca. 230-140 B.C.) can be cred- 
ited with a definite anticipation of the ontological argument as several 
scholars have plausibly suggested. Brunschwig insists that Diogenes is 
not committed to the a priori association of what naturally exists with 
the concept of god, for his argument aims rather at showing that it is 
rational for human beings to worship the gods. 

In the masterly sixty-five-page “The Stoic Theory of the Supreme 
Genus and Platonic Ontology,” Brunschwig provides an elaborate 
account of how and why the Stoics came to elevate the notion of 
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“something” (ti) to the rank of the supreme genus over “being” (on). 
He argues that the Stoic theory was an active, critical response to the 
Platonic theory of forms, particularly the Sophist version. The Stoics 
reverse Platonism by reflection on the proper nature of causality and 
particularity: incorporeals, for example, universals, subsist—they are 
intentional objects but they are causally inert. 

Of the four papers on skepticism two address literary questions con- 
cerning Timon of Phlius, Pyrrho’s main disciple, whom Brunschwig re- 
veals as a considerably more original thinker than most scholars have 
admitted. The others investigate topics in Sextus Empiricus. Espe- 
cially stimulating is “Sextus Empiricus on the Criterion,” which tackles 
some difficult questions: Can the skeptic engage in detailed criticism 
of dogmatic philosophies? Can one entertain the notion of something 
(for example, proof) and at the same time suspend judgment concern- 
ing its existence? In Brunschwig’s view Sextus has coherent reasons 
for answering affirmatively since for him “conception” (ennoia) in- . 
volves no judgment as opposed to “understanding” (katalépsis), which 
involves the assertion of propositional content and existence. Gener- 
ally, therefore, the Pyrrhonist skeptic rejects reliance on a criterion, 
which directly or indirectly depends on immediate truths; these, the 
skeptic maintains, are unavailable to us.—John Bussanich, University 
of New Mexico. 


CARROLL, John W. Laws of Nature. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1994. vii + 200 pp. $49.95—In recent years, an increasing number of 
philosophers have come to doubt the viability of the empiricist program 
of analyzing the concepts of lawhood and causation in terms of non- 
nomic or noncausal concepts. The central thesis of Carroll’s book is 
that these concepts cannot be so analyzed. Carroll is quite liberal about 
what he is willing to count as a reductive analysis. He does not identify 
an analysis with a definition, as traditional empiricists have insisted 
upon. He is willing to go along with contemporary empiricists who 
are satisfied that they have an analysis if they can identify necessary 
conditions or even just a supervenience base. Moreover, he is willing 

` to include concepts with nomic and causal commitments in the super- 
venience base. Thus Carroll intends his conclusions to encompass all 
empiricist attempts, no matter how weak, to analyze the concepts of 
lawhood and causation. 

Unlike many philosophers, however, Carroll does not see the “irre- 
ducibility” of lawhood and causation as posing a threat to realism about 
laws and causation. For it is his contention that nearly all of our ordi- 
nary concepts (for example, tablehood, redness, solidity) have nomic 
commitments and that these commitments extend particularly deeply 
into our central metaphysical concepts (for example, persistence, mate- 
riality). Moreover, he argues that most of our nomic concepts (for 
example, the counterfactual conditional, chance, lawhood) have causal 
commitments, and, hence, that the concept of causation is even more 
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fundamental to our conceptual scheme than that of lawhood. He con- 
cludes that causation and lawhood are at the very center of our concep- 
tual scheme and that adopting an antirealism about them would force 
us to accept an all encompassing antirealism. Indeed, according to 
Carroll, we would be stuck with holding that almost all of our talk 
that is apparently about the physical world does not describe a mind- 
independent reality after all. He concludes that we should reject the 
empiricist framework (which traditionally moves from irreducibility to 
antirealism) and be realists about lawhood and causation. 

In this context, one might expect Carroll to endorse recent attempts 
(by, for example, Tooley, Armstrong, and Pargetter) to formulate a Pla- 
tonic reductive analysis of lawhood, that is, an analysis which “re- 
duces” lawhood to some kind of modality-supplying abstract entity 
such as a special universal (for example, Tooley’s relation of “nomic 
necessitation,” Armstrong’s relation of causation) or a special set of 
possible worlds (for example, those worlds which are “accessible” 
from a given world). Carroll, however, contends that even supposing 
that they were not subject to counterexamples (and he shows that 
some of them are), these analyses would fail to illuminate the concept 
of lawhood. For Carroll believes that one cannot have an illuminating 
explanation of lawhood unless one has “direct or otherwise indepen- 
dent access” to the entities in the “reducing” base, and he does not 
believe that we have such access in the case of the abstract entities in 
question. He concludes that we ought to completely give up the possi- 
bility of analyzing lawhood in terms of other concepts. Carroll thus 
carves out a niche for himself as a realist about laws (and causation) 
who believes that lawhood (and causation) are inherently irreducible. 

So what work is left for the philosopher who is interested in lawhood 
or causation? According to Carroll, she ought to be doing “conceptual 
geography,” more specifically, (1) discovering one-way conceptual con- 
nections among our nomic and causal concepts, for example, “(SC)” (a 
one-way principle from lawhood to the subjunctive conditional), the 
“revised one-way principle from chance to causation” and (2) showing 
how certain aspects of our conceptual network are independent of 
other aspects. 

Carroll's case against the empiricist program, presented in the first 
five chapters, is clear and well argued, although what he says does not 
strike me as particularly original. I did not find his arguments for the 
inherent irreducibility of lawhood and causation (presented in chapter 
6 and appendix A) very convincing, however. In the first place, it is 
not obvious to me that we do not have some kind of “independent 
access” to causation and possible worlds; even Carroll admits that 
there is semantic evidence for their existence. Moreover, it is not obvi- 
ous to me that an illuminating explanation of a concept requires inde- 
pendent access to the explanatory entities; this view strikes me as yet 
another holdover from the empiricist program. Finally, it is obvious to 
me that, on Carroll’s account, lawhood and causation present us with 
intractable mysteries: they are somehow real yet unlike anything else 
that is real. Surely, a successful Platonic analysis of lawhood or causa- 
tion would be more illuminating than this, even supposing that we 
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lacked independent access to the postulated abstract entities con- 
cerned.—Carol E. Cleland, University of Colorado, Boulder. 


FARRELL, Frank B. Subjectivity, Realism, and Postmodernism: The Recov- 
ery of the World in Recent Philosophy. Cambridge. University Press, 
1994. xii + 290 pp. $49.95—Farrell characterizes his book as a count- 
ernarrative to Richard Rorty’s influential account of the breakdown of 
traditional pictures of mind, language, and reality brought about by the 
linguistic and interpretive turn in recent Anglo-American and European 
philosophy. It is not Farrell’s aim to breathe new life into these old 
ideas but instead to retell the story of their demise and in so doing to 
challenge the conclusions drawn by Rorty. Thus whereas Rorty’s cri- 
tique of the notion of mind as the mirror of nature leads to an antirealist 
and relativist account of belief and to the claim that for the pragmatist 
the concept of the world as it is in itself is philosophically bankrupt, 
Farrell’s competing account of the disenchantment of subjectivity 
clears the way for a “modest” theory of epistemological and moral 
realism. Rejecting the interpretation of the world as the mere “shadow 
of our practices” (p. 135), this theory attempts to demonstrate that our 
scientific and moral beliefs can, and in fact most often do, “track” the 
world itself. . 

Farrell’s project of recovering a realist understanding of the world 
opens with an intriguing historical argument about the gradual disen- 
chantment of the natural world and of subjectivity in Western thought. 
In Hegelian fashion, Farrell describes disenchantment as a complex 
dialectic in which alienation is overcome through coming to recognize 
oneself in that which is initially posited as abstractly other. The first 
step in the dialectic occurs when the Judeo-Christian tradition con- 
ceives of its God as radically other than all creation and divests the 
natural world of any intrinsically divine or spiritual character. Advanc- 
ing theological speculation about God’s nature consolidates the concep- 
tion of divine activity as external to and unconditioned by the world 
and as arbitrary and ultimately self-relational in its relation to the 
world. The theological paradigm is then internalized by modern theo- 
ries of knowledge and moral agency, producing the “demiurgic” subject 
who, from an external standpoint, bestows meaning and order on a 
“thinned out” and pliant world. The final step in the dialectic of disen- 
chantment occurs in the dedivination of the modern “projectionist” 
conception of the subject and in the recovery of the subject within the 
natural processes of the world itself. 

In fleshing out this naturalized conception of subjectivity, Farrell 
draws heavily on the work of Donald Davidson. Like Rorty, Farrell 
argues that Davidson’s work systematically dismantles the model of 
subjectivity that undergirds post-Cartesian philosophies of conscious- 
ness. Unlike Rorty, however, who construes Davidson as a convention- 
alist who believes that the real consists in what society lets us say 
(to use one of Rorty’s well-known formulations), Farrell argues that 
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Davidson consistently advocates the position that we do in fact suc- 
cessfully refer to the world and that our beliefs are for the most part 
about how the world really is. This realist position, Farrell claims, is 
based on Davidson’s theory of the triangular structure of interpretation, 
according to which the activity of the speaker, the background cultural 
practices of interpreting statements, and the world itself are what make 
understanding and reference possible (p. 179). The largest portion of 
Farrell’s book is devoted to showing that whenever the world drops 
out of our accounts of knowing or acting, this triangular structure col- 
lapses and we are left with forms of theory which reduplicate elements 
of the projectionist model of subjectivity. This reduplication occurs 
most notably in Rorty’s neopragmatism and in much postmodernist 
thought (Lyotard, Fish, and Foucault). However, Farrell also investi- 
gates how analogous problems arise in contemporary forms of antireal- 
ism (Dummett and Wright) and “parochial realism” (Wiggens, Stich, 
and Putnam), as well as in antirealist forms of ethical theory. 
It is important to emphasize that for Farrell the disenchantment of 
subjectivity aims only at loosening the hold on our thinking of the 
misleading philosophical and theological pictures of mental activity 
that prevent the recovery of the world; it does not constitute a denial 
of the meaningfulness of language about selfhood and subjectivity. In- 
deed much of what makes this book so fascinating is Farrell's tremen- 
dously rich understanding of the complexity of the phenomenon of 
subjectivity and his consequent refusal to be satisfied with naturalizing 
programs that either by-pass this complexity or dismiss the phenome- 
non of the subjective altogether. The disenchantment of subjectivity 
should lead neither to the overzealous reductionisms of some function- 
alist, physicalist, and computational theories of mind, nor to the impre- 
cise proclamations of the death of the subject by some postmodernists. 
Perhaps the most surprising and interesting facet of this book lies in 
its attempt to reconstruct a nonreductive naturalistic account of self- 
hood and subjectivity through appeal to the Hegelian notion of being- 
for-self. Among the conditions of selfhood identified by Hegel are: 
maintaining boundaries against what is other; being a self-determining 
whole (instead of a collection of externally related parts); transforming 
that which is other into that which is one’s own; being capable of self- 
defense and self-replication; having feelings and moods; caring about 
one’s future; engaging in patterns of mutual recognition; and so on (pp. 
219-25). While it is unclear what precise ensemble would constitute 
the sufficient conditions of selfhood and subjectivity, and how exactly 
these conditions are related to different modes of mental activity, this 
Hegelian account nevertheless provides a rough measure for testing 
other theories. As Farrell observes, many contemporary discussions in 
the philosophy of mind about whether computers can think or be said 
to have intentional states seem deficient in light of this list; in focusing 
attention exclusively on formal syntactical operations, such discussions 
seem to overlook more basic features of what it means to experience 
the world consciously. 
Farrell argues that there is good reason to believe that Hegel's theory 
of subjectivity and selfhood not only withstands but itself performs 
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important elements of the disenchantment of subjectivity. If this is 
true, then it is wrong to see Hegel as standing fully within the modern 
tradition of the philosophy of consciousness (as, for example, Heideg- 
ger and Habermas do). Moreover, if this disenchantment has already 
been accomplished to some significant degree in Hegel’s thought, then 
his philosophy should not be understood as projectionist or social con- 
structionist, but as realist. Both Davidson and Hegel aim at restoring 
the “Aristotelian confidence that the kind of thinking we do is fit to 
grasp the determinations of things as they are” (p. 13). While this 
characterization does hold true for both thinkers, I do not think that 
the particular forms of realism they defend are ultimately compatible. 
Farrell himself indicates that Hegel would regard Davidson's causal 
theory of the relation between mental states and the world as “an unde- 
veloped form of thought” (p. 28), presumably because it utilizes a 
lower-order explanatory category to account for a higher-order phe- 
nomenon. On a somewhat different matter, Farrell’s compelling recon- 
struction of subjectivity and his defense of the importance of how sub- 
jects take things to be (from a first-person perspective) seems 
ultimately to stand in an uneasy relation to his sympathetic reading of 
Davidson’s rigorously third-person stance toward meaning, interpreta- 
tion, and reference. Do these tensions point to limitations internal to 
the project of naturalizing subjectivity? I can think of no better place 
to turn in an attempt to think through this and many other questions 
in contemporary philosophy of mind, philosophy of language, and epis- 
temology than Farrell's elegant and erudite book.—Allen Hance, Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. 


GRACU, Jorge J. E., ed. Individuation in Scholasticism: The Later Middle 
Ages and the Counter-Reformation, 1150—1650. Albany: State Univer- 
sity of New York Press, 1994. xiv + 619 pp. $68.50, cloth; $22.95, 
paper—In this remarkable book, Jorge Gracia has assembled a rich 
collection of essays treating the problem of individuation in what is 
perhaps its most critical period in the history of philosophy. Each of 
the essays is devoted to a particular philosopher or group of philoso- 
phers whose work is chosen for consideration either for its originality 
or its influence on the development of theories of individuation; all but 
a few of the essays are authored by scholars who are the leading ex- 
perts on the subjects considered in their essays. The entire collection 
of essays is, moreover, prefaced with a masterful and succinct introduc- 
tion to the problem of individuation, crafted by Gracia himself, which 
provides the reader unfamiliar with the problem of individuation a con- 
ceptual framework for approaching the study of the philosophers sur- 
veyed in the book. It is, indeed, a book which unites both historical 
scholarship and philosophical acumen so as to provide readers with 
“an introductory, selective account of the major developments in the 
period” (p. x). 
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For historical background to the discussion of individuation among 
the Latin scholastic authors during the period, Gracia contributes an 
essay summarizing the doctrine of individuation in earlier scholasti- 
cism, while Back and Rudavsky sketch the treatment of individuation 
among Islamic and Jewish medieval philosophers respectively. Chief 
among the figures considered in the body of this historical survey of 
individuation are Albert the Great, St. Bonaventure, Henry of Ghent, 
Godfrey of Fontaines, and Duns Scotus from the thirteenth century; 
Henry of Harclay, Walter Burley, and William of Ockham from the four- 
teenth century; Cardinal Cajetan and Francis Ferrara from the fifteenth 
century; and Francis Suárez and John of St. Thomas from the late six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries. Hence the broad range of scho- 
lasticism is well represented in the volume, allowing comparison of 
the different strands of thought running through different traditions 
but also facilitating study of the development of doctrinal complexes 
over time. 

While all the essays are well done, certain ones are outstanding for 
the manner in which they synthesize the philosophers whose thought 
they present. Particularly noteworthy and praiseworthy in this regard 
are the contributions by Joseph Owens on Thomas Aquinas, John Wip- 
pel on Godfrey of Fontaines, Stephen Brown on Henry of Ghent, and 
Allan Wolter on John Duns Scotus. Owens’ interpretation of Thomas’s 
many seemingly disparate descriptions of the principle of individuation 
is unparalleled in its ability to render Aquinas’s account of individuation 

_ self-consistent without appealing to awkward genetic hypotheses; the 
clarity of Wippel’s summary of Godfrey’s position provides valuable 
insight into why certain medieval philosophers mistakenly viewed God- 
frey’s position as one proposing quantity as the principle of individua- 
tion, whereas in fact for Godfrey quantity is the principle of numerical 
unity; Brown’s accurate depiction of Henry’s position sheds new light 
on why Scotus’s criticism of it is at best partially effective; and finally 
Wolter’s treatment of Scotus is notable for the lucidity of its exposition 
both of the Subtle Doctor’s critique of alternative solutions and his sui 
generis theory of individuation. 

In sum, Gracia’s book is without rival in presenting a survey of Latin 
scholastic discussions on individuation. It should be read by every 
serious student of medieval philosophy and acquired by anyone wishing 
to understand more fully one of the most difficult and perennial prob- 
lems of traditional metaphysics.—Timothy B. Noone, The Catholic 
University of America. 


HEIDEGGER, Martin. Basic Questions of Philosophy. Selected “Problems” of 
“Logic.” Translated by André Schuwer and Richard Rojcewicz. Studies 
in Continental Thought. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1994. 
xx + 192 pp. $29.95-—This is the ninth volume of translations of major 
works by Martin Heidegger to be published by Indiana University Press. 
It is the second translation of one of his lecture courses by the late 
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André Schuwer and Richard Rojcewicz. No other thinker who wrote 
in German brings to the fore more seriously the problems of the transla- 
tion of his texts into English than Martin Heidegger. In a certain sense, 
one of the major themes of his work is translation. In a lecture series 
given a few years after Basic Questions of Philosophy, he said: “Tell 
me what you think about translating and I will tell you who you are.” 
Though we do not hear anything about the basis of their translation 
decisions, in the translators’ foreword we learn something about the 
Gesamtausgabe [Collected Works] edition of Heidegger’s texts as they 
are currently being brought out by Vittorio Klostermann Verlag: “The 
words of Heidegger are reconstructed with as much faithfulness as the 
editor can bring to the task, and they are then simply left to speak for 
themselves” (p. xix). All translation is, however, transformation and 
interpretation, and the bridging of two linguistic worlds. There is no 
choice but to read Heidegger’s text with the original German nearby. 
The present translation of the course Heidegger gave during the Winter 
Semester of 1937 at the University of Freiburg retains the tempo of 
Heidegger’s delivery in class, even though the German editor, Friedrich- 
Wilhelm von Herrmann, who worked with several revised and emended 
versions of the lectures, “deleted epithets and interjections, characteris- 
tic of the lecture style but disturbing in a printed text, to the extent 
that they were not already stricken by Heidegger himself” (p. 190). A 
good many of Heidegger’s emphases have not been carried over by the 
translators. There are frequent repetitions, reviews and recapitulations, 
which were part of Heidegger's pedagogic style in his steady pursuit of 
a topic. In addition to the text of the lectures themselves (given one 
hour weekly during the semester), there is an appendix which includes 
an outline of the course as Heidegger initially envisioned it. His original 
plan was abandoned, but a fairly substantial and thoroughly worked 
out portion of the first two sections and part of the third section of the 
course as originally outlined are also contained in the appendix. Fi- 
nally, supplements to the last two sections of the lecture course as it 
was given are included. The editor notes that this course, first pub- 
lished in 1984, is of particular importance for understanding Heideg- 
gers 1936-38 Beiträge zur Philosophie (Vom Ereignis) [Contribu- 
tions About Philosophy (Of the Event)], which will also appear in 
translation in the near future from Indiana University Press. The theme 
of the course is the essence of truth. Heidegger had first given a public 
lecture with that title in 1930. Much of what is implied in the lecture, 
which was published only in 1943, is made explicit in these lectures. 
Therefore, they supplement and clarify that key text. In the course, 
Heidegger explores the characterization of truth as correctness, which 
obscures the early Greek experience of &\70¢1a, understood as uncon- 
cealedness (Unverborgenheit). Heidegger's phenomenological studies 
of wonder, admiration, astonishment, marvelling, and awe in §37 are 
masterly. The event (Ereignis) about which there has been so much 
speculation is quite simply the possibility of a fresh start for thinking. 
This would emphatically not be a repetition of the Greek experience 
from which Western metaphysics originated, but requires a broad jump, 
an existential Quantensprung, à la Lessing and Kierkegaard, for which 
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there must be a great deal of preparation of a certain kind since there 
is nothing leading up to it, neither introduction nor transition. Heideg- 
ger looks forward to an-unprecedented event comparable to the emer- 
gence of philosophy out of early Greek life. At long last, Schuwer and 
Rojcewicz are prepared to render “Dasein” (the ontological status of 
human beings) as “existence,” which is correct. It has always been 
possible to dispense with the original German term, providing we bear 
in mind the place of another key term in Heidegger’s vocabulary with 
which “Dasein” is easily confused, “Existenz” (“life,” understood not 
as the condition of being alive but as one’s biographical course). Hei- 
degger’s lecture courses, which he left behind fully written out and in 
most cases continued to annotate and revise through the years, provide 
the reader with a feel for what this remarkable teacher of thinking 
must have been like.—Miles Groth, Wagner College. 


Hopxmns, Jasper. A Miscellany on Nicholas of Cusa. Minneapolis: The Ar- 
thur J. Banning Press, 1994. xii + 312 pp. $23.00—This book is Jasper 
Hopkins’ eighth study of the thought of the fifteenth-century German 
philosopher Nicholas of Cusa. Through these publications he has es- 
tablished himself as an internationally respected translator, editor, and 
incisive critic on matters relating to disparate areas of Cusanus studies. 
Roughly following the pattern of the earlier works, Hopkins includes 
in this volume four critical analyses of scholarship, four English transla- 
tions, and two extended book reviews. 

Chapter 1, “John Wenck and Nicholas of Cusa’s Twentieth-Century 
Counterparts,” consists of a fictitious dialogue between the author and 
Thomas P. McTighe. McTighe is an able philosopher, whose numerous 
articles on Cusanus’s metaphysics have judiciously assessed the claim 
that Nicholas’s thought is a precursor to modern science. Because 
McTighe has at times alluded to ways in which Nicholas’s theories un- 
dermine scholastic metaphysics, Hopkins has taken the liberty of iden- 
tifying McTighe’s interpretation with that of John Wenck, the fifteenth- 
century rector of the University of Heidelberg who wrote an ill-in- 
formed and highly polemical treatise against Cusanus. McTighe never 
defends Wenck in his articles nor are his investigations into Cusanus’s 
place in the history of philosophy remotely identifiable with Wenck’s 
diatribe, yet Hopkins insists upon labeling him a “Wenckian Inter- 
preter.” In spite of this bizarre and uncharitable pretense, Hopkins’ 
Auseinandersetzung with McTighe delves into substantive questions, 
including: What does Cusanus mean when he refers to God as “the 
Essence of all things?” Hopkins argues that God must be interpreted 
as the ultimate cause of all finite essences, which does not preclude 
the existence of secondary causes of things. But McTighe, who refuses 
to lend credence to the Aristotelian-Thomistic terminology that per- 
vades Nicholas’s writings, contends that Cusanus admits but one true 
essence, unity itself, which in its indistinction embraces all determi- 
nateness and is therefore “not other” than anything else. Distinct finite 
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essences in his view are only relative to one another for Cusanus; they 
cannot be said to be essential to each thing. Hopkins does no disser- 
vice by starkly contrasting his position with McTighe’s. The question 
at hand is not a minor one, and the positions represented in the dia- 
logue are not unique to these two scholars. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether the deliberately slippery language of this profession- 
ally trained lawyer will ultimately submit itself to epithets such as “Tho- 
misticlike” (Hopkins) or “a metaphysics of internal relations” 
(McTighe). : 

The next three chapters form a triptych, centering on the role of 
“devout interpretation” in Nicholas of Cusa’s hermeneutical approach 
to the Koran (chap. 2) and its difference from and relation to the meth- 
ods of interpretation of Ricoldo of Montecroce, O.P. (chap. 3), and the 
Dominican Cardinal John of Torquemada (chap. 4). These chapters 
supplement Hopkins’s translation, published by Banning Press in 1990, 
of Cusanus’s A Scrutiny of the Koran (Cribratio Alkorani). Hopkins 
redresses the tendency in the scholarly literature to ignore the genu- 
inely theological dimension of this treatise. He outlines the hermeneu- 
tical principles of “devout interpretation” as follows: (1) Nicholas only 
rejects as false in the Koran that which cannot be made compatible 
with the Christian Scriptures; (2) Nicholas always attempts to interpret 
the Koran as a self-consistent argument, and; (3) where outright con- 
flicts exist (for example, the Muslim idea of paradise as a place of 
sensual delight), Nicholas ascribes the error to Muhammad’s use of 
symbolism and desire to accommodate the uneducated. The Domini- 
can Ricoldo (ca. 1243-1320), whose own interpretation of the Koran 
has been vastly oversimplified by the historian Norman Daniel, never 
developed the method of devout interpretation and wrote a work less 
appreciative of the Islamic religion than Cusanus’s. Torquemada 
(1388-1468) constructed a tightly organized apologetic based upon evi- 
dentes rationes, a procedure foreign to both Nicholas and Ricoldo. 

The translations include four works not readily available in English 
in the past, which were written by Cusanus between 1444 and 1447: 
“On the Hidden God” (De Deo abscondito), “On Seeking God” (De 
quaerendo Deum), “On Being a Son of God” (De filiatione Dei), and 
the “Dialogue on the Genesis [of all things]” (De genesi). All of them 
fortify the symbolical theology and speculation on the unknown God 
that Nicholas began in his programmatic work of 1440, On Learned 
Ignorance. Of particular interest to philosophers are the dynamic, in- 
trospective “ascent” through the hierarchy of the faculties in De quae- 
rendo Deum, the theory of participation in De filiatione, and the cri- 
tiques of Platonism and Averroism in De genesi. 

The two book reviews will only be of interest to Cusanus scholars. 
Hopkins surveys the winter 1990 edition of the American Catholic Phil- 
osophical Quarterly on Nicholas of Cusa, edited by Louis Dupré, and 
Paul Sigmund’s translation of The Catholic Concordance (New York: 
Cambridge Press, 1991). The former appears in German since it was 
originally intended for publication in the journal of the German Cusa- 
nus Society. The editor of that journal decided not to publish the 
review because he deemed the focus on the putative inaccuracies in 
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the articles not to be in the spirit of the Cusanus-Gesellschaft (see 
ix). This shortcoming aside, Hopkins’s criticisms are not without schol- 
arly merit. 

With this volume Jasper Hopkins has once again provoked, enlight- 
ened, and admirably augmented our understanding of Nicholas of Cu- 
sa’s thought.—Peter Casarella, The Catholic University of America. 


MACQUARRIE, John. Heidegger and Christianity. New York: Continuum, 
1994. viii + 135 pp. $19.95—John Macquarrie’s Hensley Henson Lec- 
tures for 1993-94 delivered at the University of Oxford may serve two 
different but not mutually exclusive audiences. First, as a brief, con- 
cise, reliable, and yet not uncritical survey of Heidegger’s thought from 
Being and Time through his later meditative thinking of Being, this 
book stands at the top of my list. Following a discussion of Heidegger’s 
career and early writings, Macquarrie devotes two chapters to his major 
work, Being and Time. He makes it clear that Heidegger was primarily 
concerned with developing a general ontology, not philosophical an- 
thropology as many persons initially thought. The fourth chapter, enti- 
tled “Theology and Metaphysics,” focuses in particular on the essay 
“What Is Metaphysics?” including the later postscript and introduction, 
Introduction to Metaphysics, and A Letter on Humanism. These 
works take up some of the issues unfinished in Heidegger’s major work 
and point the way towards a more direct focus on the question of 
Being itself. Chapter 5 is concerned with Heidegger's reflections on 
thinghood, technology, and art showing his development beyond the 
primarily instrumental world of work in his early writings to a much 
richer, perhaps even spiritual conception of world. In chapter 6 Mac- 
quarrie discusses three closely related topics in Heidegger’s later work, 
thinking, language, and poetry. Here we see Heidegger’s progression 
beyond traditional philosophical and metaphysical thinking of Being to 
what he calls meditative thinking, a kind of thinking and speaking of 
Being that has much in common with poetic thinking and speaking and 
an understanding of Being that finds parallels in some western and 
eastern mystical traditions. For the title of his seventh chapter, Mac- 
quarrie chooses the title of the well-known interview with Heidegger, 
“Only A God Can Save Us,” published in Der Spiegel after his death. 
He is primarily concerned in this chapter with the understanding of 
Being, theology, and God. Macquarrie delays until his final chapter the 
discussion of Heidegger's relation to National Socialism which com- 
prises half of the Der Spiegel article. With characteristic balance Mac- 
quarrie argues that although Heidegger’s conduct at the time should 
not be excused or glossed over it needs to be seen in the particular 
historical and political context which he outlines. To this he adds 
two personal notes based on his experiences with German prisoners 
following the cessation of hostilities in 1945 and a conversation with 
Hannah Arendt. The conversation with Hannah Arendt took place at 
Heathrow Airport on May 19, 1973 where Dr. Arendt was on her way to 
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Europe for her summer holiday. Heidegger had suggested that Edward 
Robinson and Macquarrie consult with Arendt if they had any special 
difficulties translating Being and Time, and Macquarrie and she contin- 
ued to have contacts following the completion of the translation. Their 
conversation turned to the sales of the translation of Being and Time 
which had been quite large, and Macquarrie commented that Heidegger 
must be making a good bit of money from the translation. Arendt 
replied that Heidegger was not much of a business man and that most 
of the money went to the publisher. Macquarrie then asked, “Would 
you say then that it was because he is not a man of affairs that he 
became so involved with the Nazis in 1933?” “Yes,” she said, “quite so.” 

This is, however, not only a survey of the development of Heidegger's 
thinking. It is also the work of a distinguished philosophical theologian 
who has spent many years reflecting on the works of Heidegger, who 
has adopted not uncritically Heidegger’s approach to the thinking and 

. Speaking of human existence and Being, and who has mined this fertile 
field for the theological purpose of thinking and speaking of human 
existence and God. Indeed, Macquarrie’s primary aim in Heidegger 
and Christianity is to assess the impact of Heidegger’s understanding 
of temporality and historicity on religious faith. In this connection I 
can only mention briefly a few themes. Temporality, as developed in 
Heidegger's exploration of existence and Being, challenges traditional 
views of the self as enduring substance and raises the question whether 
such attributes as immutability, impassibility, and timelessness should 
be applied to God, and whether such a concept of God can be recon- 
ciled with a God who acts in time. Some readers of Heidegger have 
questioned whether Heidegger’s mode of thinking applies at all to theol- 
ogy since on many occasions he himself seemed to distinguish sharply 
between theology and philosophy, considered it disastrous that philoso- 
phy could be thought to provide the basis for a theology, and spoke of 
the absence of the gods. Yet Macquarrie argues that Heidegger had a 
fairly limited view of theology, that he thought of theology largely in 
Barthian terms in which all forms of natural theology are rejected, and 
that he failed to recognize the variety of theological approaches. Hei- 
degger rejected the label of theism. However, he also rejected the label 
of atheism and in his later works proposed a meditative thinking and 
speaking of Being that finds parallels in mystical and religious thinking 
and speaking of God. 

This is the kind of book that will be of particular benefit to persons, 
whether or not they have theological interests, who want a concise and 
reliable guide to Heidegger in language that is clear and direct. It 
provides a counter example to ‘those who claim that Heidegger’s talk 
is always vague and ambiguous. It is the kind of book that one might 
have graduate students read prior to a seminar to point the way for- 
ward through the complexities of Heidegger’s work and again at the 
end to help bring together the different paths of his thinking. It is at 
the same time an excellent guide to those who are interested in the 
impact of the concepts of temporality and historicity on contemporary 
theology in general, and Heidegger and Macquarrie in particular.— 
Eugene Thomas Long, University of South Carolina. 
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MANDER, W. J. An Introduction to Bradley’s Metaphysics. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1994. viii + 175 pp. $39.95—Mander’s book is a 
welcomed addition to the recent interest in Francis Herbert Bradley’s 
philosophy, especially his metaphysics. The formation of the new 
Bradleian Society and the soon to be published proceedings of papers 
written by contemporary philosophers like R. Wollheim, T. Sprigge, T. 
Baldwin, and S. Candlish and D. Holdcroft, among others, for the very 
successful F. H. Bradley Colloquium at Oxford attest to this renewed 
burst of scholarly energy in a thinker whom many believe had been 
disposed of by Russell and Moore. However, it is not easy to eliminate 

` the thought of a great philosopher, and especially one who made ep- 
och-making contributions to logic, metaphysics, and ethics in our cen- 
tury and who has profoundly influenced philosophers like Whitehead 
and Russell, James and Dewey, Eliot and Blanshard. Caricatures and 
misrepresentations are the lot of every metaphysician from Parmenides 
to Whitehead; Bradley is no exception. A main objective of Mander’s 
book is to expose these misunderstandings and to assess recent Brad- 
leian scholarship with respect to several primal metaphysical notions 
developed principally in Bradley's Appearance and Reality and Essays 
on Truth and Reality. 

Mander begins with a brief discussion of Bradley’s method of doing 
metaphysics as rooted in experience, its nature, and its relations to 
other activities of human existence (pp. 1-27). The teleology of the 
intellect is truth and this alone will be its satisfaction. The pursuit of 
truth is a “felt need” for some of us, though such intellectual satisfac- 
tion does not answer all our needs, for religion, art, and conduct are 
higher than philosophy in some respects. Bradley’s method is “trial and 
rejection” or experimental, not dialectical or axiomatic. The disturbing 
contention is made that “logic and metaphysics are a single subject” 
for Bradley, and that any distinction is merely a practical one (p. 25). 
No textual support is given for this view; a text is quoted from Bosan- 
quet’s Logic as one which Bradley would accept. 

In chapter 2, Mander discusses Bradley's view on the logical struc- 
ture of reality and the relation of thought to reality (pp. 28-56). 
Mander claims that Bradley uses Hegel’s philosophy as his paradigm, 
namely, the identity between subject and object, or the knower and the 
known (p. 30). This is a common assumption made by commentators, 
which is very questionable. Even Aristotle and Aquinas claimed that 
in the act of cognition there is an identity between knower and the 
known. The author points out that Bradley’s view of thought and real- 
ity does not fit the coherence, correspondence, nor pragmatic theories. 
The law of noncontradiction is discussed as a logical structure, and 
since this is true of thought, and logic is metaphysics—according to 
Mander’s interpretation—reality is noncontradictory. 

In chapters 3-5 (pp. 57-123), Mander discusses how Bradley 
achieves truth. Chapter 3 reviews Bradley's famous criticisms of the 
subject-predicate model and the various misunderstandings of these 
arguments, like the claim that Bradley confuses predication and iden- 
tity. Manser is correct that Bradley does not make such a sophomoric 
error (pp 79-83). 
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Bradley’s arguments against the reality of all relations is summarized. 
The author incautiously states that no arguments exist against Brad- 
ley’s position (p. 102). In chapter 5, Mander discusses Bradley’s argu- 
ments against the reality of space and time (pp. 112-23). In the follow- 
ing chapter (pp. 124-34), Bradley’s idealism is critically discussed. It 
is true that Bradley is not a follower of Hegel’s absolutism or Berkeley’s 
subjectivism. In fact, a good case could be made that Bradley is an 
empirical realist. In any case, labels are a hindrance to our understand- 
ing of philosophers. 

The problem of how appearances, which are existent but unreal, can 
still be part of reality as such is discussed against Moore’s discussion 
of time (pp. 135-55). Mander is aware of the apparent contradictory 
poles of the dilemma, and he attempts to solve the problem by bringing 
in Bradley’s theory of degrees of truth and reality. True, as Mander 
states, this is not a “new problem” for Bradley, but it cannot be ignored. 
A. E. Taylor stated that Bradley’s appearances are Aquinas's creatures; 
the Absolute, Aquinas’s Subsistent Being. Taylor’s view is correct. The 
problem is basically one- of analogy; namely, how creatures (appear- 
ances) are related to Being Itself (the Absolute). 

Mander’s book assumes a working knowledge of the current Bradle- 
ian scholarship. He does a fine job discussing key notions in a sum- 
mary like manner. This is a solid piece of work and is highly recom- 
mended. —Richard Ingardia, St. John’s University. 


CABE, Mary Margaret. Plato’s Individuals. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1994. xii + 339 pp. $45.00—The thesis of 
this book is that the problem of individuation is a central concern in 
Plato’s dialogues. The author argues that in the dialogues of the middle 
and later periods Plato develops a distinctive account of individuation, 
one which can be fruitfully viewed in sharp contrast to that of Aristotle. 
By “the problem of individuation” McCabe means roughly the criteria 
for the countability of something and its having a unified history. 

After a brief introductory account of individuation in Aristotle, the 
author turns to a wide-ranging discussion of the Platonic material. In 
Part 1, she begins by giving an account of the relation of forms and 
particulars in the middle dialogues, concentrating on central texts in 
the Phaedo. She argues that here Plato makes a distinction between 
two kinds of individuals, “austere” and “generous,” represented respec- 
tively by forms and sensible particulars. An austere individual is one 
which is “just one, single, uniform, not at all characterized by plurality.” 
Generous individuals, by contrast, are characterized by a multitude of 
properties. These latter are problematic for several reasons. Some of 
their properties are contraries and so the individuals are cognitively 
unreliable. In addition, the properties are an agglomeration and so 
there is no principle of unity. In her discussion of the Parmenides, a 
parallel problem is discerned for the account of the individuality of 
forms. It is argued that the lesson of that dialogue is that the austerity 
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of the individuality of the forms is untenable. Thus, looking towards 
the later dialogues, Plato is faced with a reconstruction of individuation 
both for forms and for sensibles. 

Part 2 begins by arguing that in the Theaetetus and Timaeus Plato is 
intent upon exploring further the dilemma between generous and aus- 
tere individuality. In the case of the Theaetetus McCabe claims that 
despite its explicit epistemological theme, there is in that dialogue an 
underlying ontological thread, the problem of “what there is out there 
in the world.” This is not, it is held, a problem about existence, but a 
problem about individuality or about “being something or other.” The 
same problem is seen as present in the Timaeus. The author argues 
that here Plato does begin to take some constructive steps towards a 
resolution of the difficulty, principally the isolation of the properties of 
sameness, ‘difference, and being, which can help to explain what she 
calls “the mesh of identity.” 

In the third part of the book, McCabe offers what she considers to 
be two solutions to the problem she discovers in Plato. The first is to 
be found in the doctrine of the communion of kinds in the Sophist. It 
is there she contends that Plato shows how sameness, difference, and 
being are construed by Plato as criteria of individuality. She seems to 
argue that constructing individuality principally in relational terms en- 
tails a type of contextualist account of what it is to be one thing. Unin- 
telligible austerity and chaotic generosity are thus both avoided. 

Next, McCabe applies her interpretation of Plato’s constructive ac- 
count of individuation to the problem of persons. The author con- 
cludes that the unity of persons consists in their ability to identify indi- 
viduals cognitionally and to attain something like a systematic 
understanding of reality. Unity for a person is thus an achievement, 
not an endowment. 

This is a challenging book with a bold thesis. Many will question its 
claims regarding the centrality of the problem of individuation in the 
later dialogues and the underlying assumption of the book that there 
should be one set of criteria for all sorts of individuals.—Lloyd P. Ger- 
son, University of Toronto. 


McCaLL, Storrs. A Model of the Universe: Space-Time, Probability and 
Decision. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1994. x + 328 pp. $45.00— 
Not too many metaphysicians in these hypercritical times would dream 
of offering a theory of everything, but Storrs McCall (Philosophy, 
McGill), who modestly compares his new book to The Origin of Spe- 
cies, claims that his theory may accomplish nothing less than to “illumi- 
nate, perhaps even resolve” problems such as “the direction and flow 
of time; what causation consists of; the nature of scientific laws; the 
interpretation of quantum mechanics; objective probability; counterfac- 
tuals and related conditionals; the identity of individuals across possi- 
ble worlds; essential properties . . . practical reason and decision, and 
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the problem of free will” (p. 1). His attempt is breathtaking in its 
thoroughness and ingenuity. 

McCall's central idea is that the physical world consists of not merely 
one relativistic space-time but a vast array of space-times, having, at 
any given time in any coordinate system, the structure of a tree. Up to 
that time the tree has a single trunk representing a definite, actualized 
past, and from that time forward there is a dense fan of branches, each 
branch representing a physically possible future. The selection of the 
branch into which the world actually evolves is irreducibly random. 
All unselected branches drop off as time passes them by— indeed, this 
“branch attrition” is time flow itself. The frequency with which possi- 
ble events appear in the branches happens to agree with their probabili- 
ties as predicted by quantum mechanics (QM). Worlds branch along 
spacelike hypersurfaces, but in a frame-dependent way because of the 
Principle of Relativity. This explains the correlations of QM without 
superluminal causation, since measurement simply involves the selec- 
tion of one branch out of the vast preestablished ensemble. Many other 
troublesome issues may be resolved by grasping how probabilities, nat- 
ural laws, identities, and essences supervene on the branch structures. 

I offer just one tidbit of criticism. In QM the notion of a particle 
with simultaneously precise values of position and momentum is as 
much a contradiction in terms as a square circle. Accordingly, J. A. 
Wheeler insists that the concept of a sharply-defined space-time trajec- 
tory, and by extension space-time itself, has no precise meaning in QM. 
And if this is right, basing a fundamental ontology on arrangements of 
space-times is in contradiction to the spirit of QM. 

Of course, not everyone would agree with Wheeler. Much of modern 
physics is based on the assumption that one can run quantum mechan- 
ics against a backdrop of relativistic space-time; opinions differ sharply 
on whether this is a temporary expedient or the shape that physics 
must always take. If space and time really are fundamental orders of 
all possible existents (as Newton and Einstein believed), then some- 
thing like McCall’s theory has a good chance of being right. If space 
and time are “well-founded phenomena” as Leibnitz believed, and as 
QM may imply, then McCall’s theory may be a very useful account of 
the phenomena but may not suffice as a fundamental explanation. 
Readers must decide for themselves. 

McCall’s book is very nearly an encyclopedia on the metaphysics of 
time, set forth with masterful confidence and clarity. It would be a 
superb choice as a text for a graduate course on metaphysics. I am 
full of admiration for McCall’s expository skill, imagination, and bold- 
ness, even as I remain skeptical of his thesis. No one who is interested 
in the mysteries of time, quantum mechanics, free will, or probability 
will fail to enjoy and learn from this book.—Kent Peacock, University 
of Western Ontario. 


McDoWELL, John. Mind and World. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1994. x + 191. $27.50—This slim volume derives from the John Locke 
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Lectures delivered in Oxford in 1991 and expands and develops the 
themes presented there and in a series of influential articles published 
during the last decade and a half. McDowell offers the prospect of “re- 
enchanting” a world laid bare by reductive “bald” naturalism, drawing 
support in this effort from Aristotle, Kant, Hegel, Wittgenstein, and Sel- 
lars. Others who feature prominently are Donald Davidson, Gareth 
Evans, Richard Rorty, and Sir Peter Strawson. 

Someone reading the lectures in ignorance of other writings by Mc- 
Dowell could be excused for thinking that he regards Davidson as a 
principal opponent, but as the first of a four part afterword takes care 
to point out, McDowell’s thinking develops antiempiricist and antire- 
ductionist trends that originate in Davidson’s philosophy of mind and 
meaning and are well-represented by his essay “On the Very Idea of a 
Conceptual Scheme.” In this respect, then, McDowell stands to David- 
son as Davidson stands to Quine—an admiring and indebted critic. 

This is very much philosopher’s philosophy. For while the goal of 
re-establishing the conditions of a normative humanism should be of 
general interest, the style is indirect and elaborate, engaging issues as 
they appear in forms shaped by the philosopher's art. A justification 
for this might be the Wittgensteinean thought, prominent in McDowell’s 
mind, that the task of philosophy is not to come up with new and 
radical ideas but to negotiate the obstacles that lie in the way of saying 
what we already know to be the case. However, there are many points 
at which one has to read again and again to make out the idea being 
expressed. Although it is useful to have this extended presentation, I 
would advise anyone who wanted to get clearer about McDowell’s 
views to read some of his recent articles. What the present text adds. 
to these are qualifications, elaborations, and the identification of points 
of difference and of resemblance between his own ideas and those of 
others—in addition to Davidson, the late Gareth Evans and Wilfred 
Sellars. 

The central issues are the nature of world-intending thought and the 
role of concepts in structuring perceptual experience. McDowell is 
concerned to present a form of direct realism in opposition to views 
that embody one or another form of epistemological dualism. If we 
suppose that there are two domains, those of the world and of the 
mind, each with its own internal structure and principals of operation, 
then the idea of commerce between them will seem to involve some 
kind of causal exchange with attendant “interactionist” difficulties. 
More importantly for epistemology, there will be the problem of how 
anything received in this way could count as, or contribute to, a reason 
for belief. 

McDowell's suggestion is that there can be no general gap or barrier 
between thought and world: what we think and what is the case must 
be one reality; “thinking does not stop short of facts. The world is 
embraceable in thought” (p. 33). Moreover such influence as the world 
exerts on thought is already in the order of reason rather than that of 
material causes. Aristotelians, especially Thomists, may be reminded 
of the idea of the formal identity of the knower and the known, or of 
the formula intelligible in actu est intellectus in actu. The book is an 
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extended reflection on McDowell's neo-Wittgensteinean version of this 
idea; diagnosing grounds of opposition to it, such as neo-empiricist 
epistemology and naturalistic ontology, and drawing out its implica- 
tions for the metaphysics of mind. 

One question that arises, particularly once Hegel is mentioned, is 
whether the concern to avoid scepticism-inducing dualism does not 
lead McDowell into a version of idealism. Thus when he writes that 
“reality is not located outside a boundary that encloses the conceptual” 
this may raise a doubt not answered by his subsequent assurance that 
“such a picture does not slight the independence of reality” (p. 44). 
The assessment of this issue has to take account of his view of how 
best to conceive the natural order. This is addressed in the fourth 
lecture on “Reason and Nature” where McDowell introduces an idea of 
the natural that generalises the notion of second nature as this features 
in Aristotle’s ethics. This suggestion is important and deserves careful 
consideration, which I have no doubt it will receive in coming years. 
McDowell’s book has been long-awaited, and influential prior to its 
publication. In the latter connection see, for example, Putnam’s John 
Dewey Lectures “Sense, Nonsense and the Senses: An Inquiry into the 
Powers of the Human Mind,” Journal of Philosophy 91, no. 7 (1994). 
Having produced his first book, I hope McDowell is thinking about 
producing another—a longer and more wide ranging study linking is- 
sues in mind, metaphysics and ethics. The time is right for it.—John 
Haldane, University of St Andrews. 


PEROLI, Enrico. Il Platonismo e VAntropologia Filosofica di Gregorio di 
Nissa. Con Particolare Riferimento agli Influssi di Platone, Plotino 
e Porfirio. Milan: Vita e Pensiero, 1993. 351 pp. 34,000 Lire.—Just 
after my return from a symposium at the University of Navarre (Pam- 
plona, -Spain) on the dialogue between faith and culture in Christian 
antiquity, I had the opportunity to read Peroli’s book. His approach is 
strikingly in accord with many of the claims made at Navarre. The 
overall approach of his study may be summed up with the following 
words: early Christian thought effected an authentic inculturation, not 

. just by expressing the faith in the dominant philosophical categories of 
the time, but by transforming those very categories in order to ratio- 
nally express Christian belief. This is precisely the core achievement 
of the philosophical anthropology of Gregory of Nissa. St. Gregory 
actively fed upon neo-Platonism. He made use of Platonic/neo-Platonic 
thought in order to demonstrate the rationality of Christian faith, even 
in those areas of reflection where the faith might seem most distant 
from the reigning philosophical tenets. 

The description of the problem of the resurrection of the flesh illus- 
trates the spirit with which early Christian thought received and modi- 
fied pagan philosophy: “Tn this, as in many other spheres, the discussion 
between Christian thought and Greek philosophy did not merely con- 
sist in a rejection of the thesis of the adversary, but also in the modus 
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of a reception of the possible points of contact. . . . The objective, in 
this as in many other cases, was not to create an apologetic fiction in 
order to win educated pagans over to Christianity, but rather to take 
up a position from which the Christian hope in the resurrection could 
be announced and rationally sustained” (pp. 133-4). 

Peroli’s study, however, does not aim to establish generalized theses, 
nor does he take global, stereotypic points of view, or a specific school 
of thought as his starting point. Rather, his book is the fruit of meticu- 
lous, scholarly research, free from any attempt to defend preconceived 
hypotheses. In a sense, Peroli’s study is too impartial. As I will men- 
tion at the end of this review, the only shortcoming is the lack of a 
final summary of all of the points advanced throughout the study. 

Peroli’s primary contribution is rooted in his having determined with 
greater precision the philosophical sources of Gregory's anthropology. 
To simply affirm the neo-Platonic character of Gregory's anthropology 
would be no novelty. But Peroli contributes to neo-Platonic scholar- 
ship by specifying the precise textual references. From an historical 
point of view, his main contribution is to have shown a greater Porphyr- 
ian influence in Gregory than had previously been held. Peroli thereby 
dissipates the enigmatic influence of Ammonius proposed by Theiler 
and Daniélou. Paradoxically, Porphyry’s thought is present in both the 
critiques of the Christian dogma of the resurrection of the flesh, ex- 
plained by Gregory to his sister Macrina in De Anima et Resurrectione, 
and in the solutions which Gregory proposed to overcome those cri- 
tiques. In fact, as we shall see, Gregory’s solution of the problem of 
the unity of the soul and the body is primarily indebted to Porphyry. 

Peroli’s explanation of Gregory’s anthropology mainly follows the De 
Anima et Resurrectione. After the first introductory chapter, “The 
Horizon of the Anthropology of Gregory of Nissa,” Peroli addresses 
various questions in a progressively more and more detailed and inter- 
connected fashion: incorporeity, simplicity and immortality of the soul, 
the problem of the resurrection, the unity between soul and body, the 
faculties of the soul, the doctrine of virtue, and so forth. Throughout 
his study of each of these questions, Peroli presents the status quaes- 
tionis of each of the schools of philosophy at the time of Gregory, 
Gregory’s interpretation of each of those schools, and also Gregory’s 
own solution to the question. 

Of the many concepts unfolded by Gregory of Nissa, perhaps the 
most original and most determinative for the rest of his anthropology 
is that of diastema. From it, Gregory not only develops man’s place 
in the universe, but also the ineffable presence of the soul in the body, 
a presence which permits a more rational and coherent account of the 
resurrection of the flesh than that which the neo-Platonic metempsy- 
chosis could offer. Diastema is also an essential concept for his de- 
scription of ethics. In addition to being a physical concept (the spatial- 
temporal condition of sensible reality), Gregory’s diastema is the 
proper characteristic of all of created reality, which “establishes its 
very character as creature, i.e., the limit and degree of participation in 
uncreated Being” (p. 44). With the notion of diastema, Gregory is able 
to transcend the Platonic account and describe the infinitude of God 
as adiastatos physis. Only in God is there an absence of diastasis. 
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On account of man’s dual composition, one must distinguish his im- 
material component from God and thereby maintain man’s status as 
creature without underestimating the spiritual dimension of his soul. 
Although Gregory assumes the neo-Platonic rejection of stoic material- 
ism, he also distances himself from the original Platonic division by 
means of his sharp distinction between the divine infinitude (always 
actual) and the finite infinitude of the human soul, understood as per- 
petual progress towards the good. Gregory overcomes the neo-Platonic 
stratification of reality and its account of a progressive derivation of 
multiplicity from the One. For Gregory, no intermediate ontological 
plane exists between God, uncreated Creator, and creatures. In con- 
trast with all other creatures, man is open to God. Man, therefore, 
is the instrument predisposed to redirect the rest of creation to its 
Creator. : 

Peroli’s study of the questions regarding the soul flows between the 
following two extremes: his description of Gregory’s anthropological 
horizon (chapter I) and Gregory’s view of ethics (chapter IX). Gregory 
uses diastema in order to describe the relationship between the body 
and the soul and in order to provide a rational justification of the resur- 
rection of the body. 

Since Gregory accepts the immateriality of the human soul and the 
unity of the body-soul composite, before providing an account of the 
resurrection of the flesh, he must describe the relationship between 
these two heterogeneous components. To simply allude to divine om- 
nipotence would be unsatisfactory. One must address the question 
regarding the location and mode of the soul’s being in the body. Since 
the soul is indivisible, simple, and incorporeal, it contains itself while 
also maintaining united the parts of the body. Gregory’s account of 
the soul’s presence in the body follows the theoretical path prepared 
by Plato and.followed by Plotinus and Porphyry. The special transcen- 
dence and immanence between these two radically distinct realities, 
one intelligible and incorruptible, the other sensible and corruptible, is 
explained by means of an irreciprocal relationality. In order to con- 
serve its immortality, the soul must also conserve its substantiality, 
just as all supra-sensible reality maintains its transcendence despite its 
causative immanence in sensible reality. The presence of the soul in 
the body should be understood in a way analogous to the presence of 
the divine in the world. That is, from a perspective which is very 
different from the substantialist and techno-morphic Aristotelian view, 
according to which either God or the soul would manifest their power 
by making themselves present in another distinct reality: the world in 
the case of God, the body in the case of the human soul. On the 
contrary, from Gregory’s point of view, as is the case for most Plato- 
nists/neo-Platonists, the world and the body are present in God and in 
the soul. Gregory, following Porphyry, describes the presence of the 
world and of the body as ineffable and extrinsic to the regulation of all 
physical laws, such as those of natural place or of the order of the 
elements. “Nevertheless, Gregory and the neo-Platonists are well 
aware of the profound originality of a kind of unity which breaks the 
laws of physics, and, therefore, is absolutely incomprehensible from 
the point of view of those laws” (p. 111). 
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Porphyry criticized Christian belief, called by Celsus “the mad doc- 
trine,” because of its belief in the resurrection of the flesh and the 
incarnation of the Logos. Gregory responds to Porphyry’s critiques by 
using Porphyry’s account of the body-soul unity and his limited version 
of metempsychosis along with elements borrowed from Stoic physics. 
But Gregory aims to achieve greater coherence than Porphyry. Por- 
phyry did not admit any mixture among soul and body and instead 
proposed a årvyxvios évwrets which brought together, in a paradoxi- 
cal way, the sensible and intelligible spheres. Insofar as he excludes 
the application of physical laws from the body-soul relationship, his 
exclusion should also hold for any explanation of the relationship be- 
tween the soul and the corporeal elements after death. “According to 
such a efjvwozc, for Gregory, as for the Neo-Platonists, the two compo- 
nents unite to constitute one living organism. And yet they remain 
‘distinct according to nature.’ The intelligible soul unites with the body 
while maintaining its own simplicity and purity, just as, although in a 
much more radical way, the Word intimately unites with man while 
remaining totally distinct, unaltered and incorrupt in that union” (p. 
221). The critique embodied in Contra Christianos’s account of the 
resurrection of the flesh fails, since those same physical laws, which 
Porphyry himself excludes from the explanation of the ineffable union 
of two heterogeneous substances (the soul and the body), would be 
applicable after death to the relationship between the soul and the 
corporeal elements. However, as Gregory shows, the hope for a me- 
tempsychosis, of the only sort that Porphyry held possible, would re- 
main limited to only one of man’s components, his soul. The christian 
hope in the resurrection of the fiesh, in addition to being just as reason- 
able as a metempsychosis, is more complete since it affects the whole 
man, body and soul. “It is in this ‘plus’, in this supplement of hope, 
that the apologists see the authentic novelty of Christianity with respect 
to Platonic philosophy, . . . Gregory's use of arguments of reason to 
defend the Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh while 
advancing neo-Platonic anthropology serves as a model according to 
which early Christian thought understood its relationship with Greek 
philosophy. Christian revelation is viewed as the ‘actualization’ or ‘ful- 
fillment,’ and therefore also as the ‘surpassing,’ although incomplete, of 
the philosophical accounts admirably achieved by the Greeks” (p. 135). 

Peroli’s descriptions and arguments are clearly written and based on 
abundant bibliographical references. As I mentioned earlier, I would 
have appreciated an additional, final chapter which would have gath- 
ered together the conclusions carefully reached by Peroli throughout 
his study. The conclusive paragraphs at the end of each chapter are 
insufficient to provide a complete evaluation of the whole of Gregory’s 
anthropology. Nevertheless, a complete study of Gregory’s anthropol- 
ogy exceeds Peroli’s specified aim: to analyze Gregory's Platonism. 

The book is part of a series entitled Platonismo e Filosofia Patris- 
tica. Studi e Testi. This series, along with two others also published 
by the Press of the Catholic University of the Sacred Heart (Milan) and 
dedicated to ancient thought, are a manifestation of the current vitality 
in Italy of the studies of Greek philosophy, and especially neo-Platon- 
ism.—Ignacio Yarza, Roman Atheneum of the Holy Cross. 
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Putnam, Hilary. Words and Life. Edited by James Conant. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1994. Ixxvi + 531 pp. $45.00.—In 1990 Har- 
vard produced Realism with a Human Face, a collection of twenty-two 
of Putnam’s essays and lectures introduced by James Conant. Now, in 
similar format, Harvard presents a further twenty-nine pieces for which 
Conant has written a seventy-six-page introduction preceded by an epi- 
graph drawn from Putnam himself: “Any philosophy that can be put in 
a nutshell belongs in one.” Conant’s contribution to both collections 
is significant, for he offers perspectives on Putnam’s work that serve 
to place its parts within a whole, and the whole within the context of 
a Style of philosophical reflection that is, to use Strawson’s distinction, 
“descriptive” rather than “revisionary.” 

Putnam is unquestionably one of the most interesting philosophers 
writing today. As he heads toward seventy his intellectual appetite is 
undiminished, and his capacity for new growth through the absorption 
of ideas drawn from a wide range of sources seems, if anything, to 
have increased in the last decade. Here, then, he examines Aristotelian 
conceptions of mind and cognition, reflects upon the logical positivism 
of his teacher Hans Reichenbach, discusses the contribution of pragma- 
tism to the resolution of problems in epistemology and the theory of 
value, interprets and applies ideas derived from Wittgenstein, and ex- 
plores recurrent themes in contemporary philosophical logic, meta- 
physics, philosophy of mind, and philosophy of science. 

The range is impressive: from a detailed examination (co-authored 
with Martha Nussbaum) of the tenability of Aristotle’s account of mind 
in the De Anima in the light of present-day thinking (functionalist or, 
as Putnam would argue, otherwise), via essays on such topics as the 
nature of education and the place of values within it (this co-authored 
with Ruth Anna Putnam), the interpretation of the disquotational theory 
of truth, and the rejection of functionalism (a philosophy of mind one 
version of which Putnam is often thought to have authored), to an 
examination of the way in which philosophical ideas can find expres- 
sion in works of literature—the example under study being Pope’s Es- 
say on Man. 

Often Putnam is concerned to distinguish his views from those of 
contemporaries with which they might be associated, such as David- 
son, Quine, and Rorty; but equally often he forges connections between 
ideas that have emerged out of his effort to resolve issues within Anglo- 
American analytical philosophy and claims and styles of argument de- 
veloped in earlier times. This renders the collection congenial to a 
wide range of viewpoints, though it is likely to leave partisans of one 
or another tradition wishing that he had moved further in their direc- 
tion and away from some of the other positions canvassed throughout. 
Indeed, it is certain that many will feel that Putnam is trying to combine 
incompatible perspectives. But it would be a mistake in arguing this 
to suppose that he overlooks that possibility. On the contrary, part of, 
what is on offer is an attempt to reinterpret certain traditions so as to 
show them to be alternative expressions of the same insights. 

Sometimes the insights in question are presented as negations of 
positions familiar from the positivism of earlier years: not all knowl- 
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edge is scientific knowledge; facts and values are not always separable; 
practice is not in general to be distinguished from theory; norms and 
intentionality are not reducible to empirical patterns and processes, 
and so on. Still in the negative mode, what this adds up to is an 
extended attack on scientism; positively it is a defence of the reality of 
the life-world. This, of course, touches the question of Putnam’s cur- 
rent stand on the question of realism. Forsaking some earlier formula- 
tions, he wants to maintain that realism is in good order and not un- 
done by relativism or skepticism, but that the realism to be defended— 
indeed he would claim the only intelligible realism there is—is one 
that eschews the metaphysics and epistemology of a fully pre-struc- 
tured world and of autonomous minds coming into some relation of 
representational correspondence. 

The world is not of our making, but any way that it can truly be said 
to be is a way that reflects the interests, sensibilities, and concepts of 
human or other subjects. In that respect there is a harmony of thought 
and world. In revising and refining his views on these fundamental 

matters Putnam has recently drawn on styles of thought developed by 
John McDowell, first at Oxford with his then colleagues David Wiggins - 
and the late Gareth Evans, and more recently at Pittsburgh. Putnam 
refers often and with admiration to McDowell’s Locke lectures—them- 
selves to be published by Harvard—but there is a question, I think, of 
whether McDowell's view is not closer than Putnam appreciates to the 

‘ Aristotelianism which in “Aristotle after Wittgenstein” Putnam consid- 
ers sympathetically only to reject. There is scope here for further in- 
vestigation, and if Putnam pursues it one can be sure that his and our 
understanding of the issues will be improved. More please.—John 
Haldane, University of St Andrews. 


RAULET, Gérard. Herbert Marcuse: Philosophie de l’émancipation. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1992. pp. 254. 80 FF.— Another book 
on Marcuse. . . is it really necessary? Few things in life are necessary, 
but this particular work is certainly very helpful. It is written by one 
of France’s more important, younger, social philosophers who is more 
than suffiently acquainted with the cultural, literary, and historical 
background to produce a high quality, scholarly work of this sort. For 
some years Raulet has been a codirector of the annual Praxis gathering 
.in Dubrovnik and the director of the Weimar Cultural Study Group at 
the Maison des sciences de l'homme in Paris. His previous writings in 
a variety of languages show both a wide breath of interest and a serious 
understanding of the European intellectual movements from the eigh- . 
teenth century to the present. 

Raulet stresses the question of emancipation as being central to an 
understanding of Marcuse’s work. By first and second ways he has 
in mind late twentieth century capitalism with the United States as 
representative and radical revolution with the former Soviet Union as 
representative. This is a standard division and one which Marcuse 
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spent a great deal of time discussing. One might here keep in mind his 
hostile books dealing with one dimensional man and Soviet Marxism. 
Marcuse’s third way was a much written about critical perspective that 
lay somewhere between the other two and at the same time by allowing 
for critical dialogue, allowed for freedom. Here, especially, Raulet is 
very helpful, detailing, analyzing, and synthesizing the many overlap- 
ping strands of Marcuse’s thought. He is able to show the possibly 
inherent dangers involved in the justification of radically different 
forms of society. He lays great emphasis, for example, on the notion 
or concept of utopia that always is associated with programs of the 
left, and the strong uncritical conceptions of human nature that are 
often found on the right. Drawing on twentieth-century history, he 
speaks to the end of dialectical thinking and the continuation of non- 
critical thought in both the East and the West. The contrasts drawn 
between historical and critical humanity show us once again how pro- 
found were Marcuse’s insights and also reveal a careful, thoughtful 
scholar at work presenting them to us. The book is divided into seven 
parts including an essential introduction and an epilogue. Chapter 1 
deals with the third way. Chapter 2 makes important distinctions be- 
tween vitalist ontology and historical imagination. Chapter 3 speaks to 
the issue of the power of the negative and its autonegation. Chapter 4 
distinguishes between everyday life and illusion pitting ontology against 
history, and chapter 5 talks about the end of utopia and agents of 
change. 

This book is very tightly argued and closely put together. An interest- 
ing and helpful feature is the authors way of selecting a principle 
quoted text to be examined in each chapter. The documentation 
throughout is first rate. Also, there is a very helpful bibliography at the 
end. In short, this is certainly one of the best books on Marcuse’s 
philosophy to have been published in the past ten to fifteen years: — 
Joseph Bien, University of Missouri-Columbia. 


RESCHER, Nicholas. A System of Pragmatic Idealism, Volume III: Metaphi- 
losophical Inquiries. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994. xvi 
+ 269 pp. $49.50—Rescher’s final volume of a trilogy is a sustained 
defence of philosophy in our “post-philosophical era” and a cogent 
argument that rationality and pluralism authenticate its pragmatic vital- 
ity and idealistic nature. 

The urge to know, denied by skeptics, and the urge to rationality, 
ignored by relativists, are matters of our particular evolutionary heri- 
tage. Indeed, the futility of advocating the abandonment of philosophy 
without thereby philosophizing makes rationality the survival instru- 
ment of our species. Knowledge and rationality demand comprehen- 
sive and harmonious systemization in philosophy and a methodology 
appropriate to facilitating “systemic closure between the projections of 
reason and the data of experience” (p. 58). Although different concep- 
tual schemes embody different incompatible philosophies, the interrela- 
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tability of rival solutions and the persistence of philosophical conflict 
and diversity confirm the importance of decision in philosophy. To be 
pertinent to daily factual and value commitments such decisions must 
_ avoid hypothesizing and be grounded in philosophizing geared to the 
practitioners experiential background. This makes philosophy “a per- 
vasively empirical venture that roots in our human experience as we 
find it” (p. 101). An epistemic standardist mode of philosophizing that 
proceeds “in terms of how as a matter of fact . . . matters normally 
do stand” (p. 105) avoids the pitfalls of universal generalizations and 
classical philosophy’s exaggerated commitment to precision. This 
leads to an informative and defensible way of obtaining answers to our 
philosophical questions. Because of diversity in human experience, 
philosophical pluralism is inevitable but does not abrogate the idea of 
“the real truth of the matter.” Pluralism recognizes that every prac- 
titioner is bound to form his own view of truth. Thus experiential 
perspectivism provides an optimal situation by respecting the fact that 
we cannot philosophize for one another, and yet it allows for the emer- 
gence of doctrines based on certain principles. An enlightening taxon- 
omy of the history of philosophical taxonomy demonstrates the philo- 
sophical significance of an empiricist and pluralistic approach. 
Whereas science needs consensus and philosophy does not, plural- 
ism necessitates a philosophizing that strives for maximal cogency and 
coherence, duly systematizes our own position, and also shows “the 
ramifications for our own experiential position in the world’s scheme 
of things” (p. 165). Since philosophy is a teleological process aimed at 
solving problems and providing answers to our questions regarding the 
world and our place within it, any philosophical position is, accord- 
ingly, something unfinished. Only process thinking, which is at once 
and conjointly concrete and universal, can rise to the occasion and 
avoid the pitfalls of ontologies of substance and the problem of univer- 
sals. Process yields a concept of personhood that renders the self 
experientially accessible and best accommodates pluralism. A taxon- 
omy of metaphysical positions also supports philosophical pluralism 
which skepticism opposes by denying one of our deepest practical 
needs, an intellectual accommodation to the world, which historicism 
accommodates through non-committment and syncretism feigns, syn- 
thesizing incomparable positions. Totally ignoring the teleological di- 
mension and fully denying the existence of impersonally cogent stan- 
dards for knowledge claims, relativism fails to recognize that the claims 
of rationality are universal and necessary for philosophical pluralism. 
These inquiries, readable and enlightening despite some repetitive- 
ness and inadequate discussions, provide a welcome antidote in a pre- 
sumed post-philosophical era and deserve creative responses. Justifi- 
cation of evolutionary assumptions would broaden the scope of 
philosophy from problem solving to include mystery identification. A 
less sketchy and closer analysis of traditional metaphysics would show 
the diversity in the history of the metaphysics of being and identify 
viable alternatives to process ontologies. Justification for introducing 
the communal ‘we’ against the charge of solipsism in defense of ratio- 
nality, which in the end is one’s own, would strengthen the case for 
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philosophical pluralism against the skeptics and relativists.—James V. 
Penna, University of Saskatchewan. 


Rist, John M. Augustine: Ancient Thought Baptized. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1994. xx + 334 pp. $59.95—In this book, 
John Rist aims to give a “fresh perspective” on the entire range of 
Augustine’s thought so that Augustine may speak to us more readily. 
To the mind of the present reviewer, Rist has indeed succeeded in 
doing just that, although the contemporary perspective provided is 
largely one derived from the renewed interest taken by Anglo-American 
philosophers in the history of ancient and medieval philosophy; within 
the programmatic limits of such a perspective, the author has accom- 
plished his task masterfully. 

Since he intends to acquaint contemporary readers with the breadth 
of Augustine’s philosophical and theological ideas, Rist devotes six 
chapters to tracing different themes found throughout Augustine’s writ-. 
ings: belief and knowledge; soul, body, and personhood; will, love, and 
virtuous action; political life and the ideal social community; and God’s 
knowledge, omnipotence, and mercy. Yet before sketching out these 
themes, he apprises the reader, through an introductory chapter, of the 
dramatic sequence of events which both constitute Augustine’s own 
life and the world in which he lived. This introductory chapter allows 
the reader to appreciate the strained circumstances under which so 
much of Augustine’s writing was produced and why we so often en- 
counter shifts and developments in his thought from work to work. 
Rist proposes to record. such changes by noting Augustine's ideas at 
three crucial and documentable points in his career: his conversion in 
386; his ordination to the priesthood in 391; and his reply to Simpli- 
cianus, following a careful re-reading of Paul’s Letter to the Romans, 

- in 396. Judiciously using such “signposts” (p. 15) as indicators allows 
Rist to combine a basically thematic and systematic outline of Au- 
gustine’s thought with insights taken from the genetic and develop- 
mental approaches of recent scholarship. 

The actual presentation of the various themes is handled quite 
adroitly by Rist’s device of sketching the background to each theme 
both in ancient philosophy, which in Augustine’s case is so often found 
in the writings of Plotinus and the Stoics, and earlier Christian theol- 
ogy. Usually this background provides both the contrast needed to 
show the originality of Augustine’s ideas in their historical context and 
the occasion to indicate to readers more familiar with classical philoso- 
phy Augustine’s simultaneous critique and appropriation of ancient 
thought. Particularly noticeable is the deft manner in which Rist pres- 
ents (pp. 182-8) the difficult Augustinian notion of voluntas, which 
varies in meaning from something like “will” to “fundamental attitude,” 
by comparing and contrasting it both with Aristotle’s notion of apoat- 
pears and his account of axpacia. Also noteworthy is the discussion 
of Augustine's theory of illumination (pp. 75-9) which emphasizes the 
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dual role that the divine light plays, in combination with impressed 
ideas (notiones insitae), in both aiding the formation of concepts and 
the formation of judgements; any attempt, Rist rightly points out, to 
reduce the divine light to a mere faculty of the human mind or to 
confine its role to one of judgement alone is both unfaithful to Au- 
gustine’s thought and anachronistic. 

Naturally, there are some minor problems with the book. For one 
thing, it is probably too short to cover adequately the array of topics 
chosen for presentation. The reader is hardly familiar with one major 
theme before another is set before him. But perhaps that is the neces- 
sary price to be paid for covering a range of topics as broad as that 
which Rist treats. A second but slighter problem is the lack of a com- 
prehensive bibliography; such a handy reference tool would have 
helped readers’ efforts at studying Augustine’s ideas further. 

Yet on balance the book is well designed to achieve its purpose: to 
inform and engage a contemporary audience by introducing them to the 
genius of Augustine. Furthermore, the book's scholarship and acute 
observations more than compensate for its relatively minor shortcom- 
ings. It should be read carefully by every serious student of classical 
and medieval philosophy, while it should revive interest, one hopes, in 
a figure too often neglected in contemporary philosophical discus- 
sions.—Timothy B. Noone, The Catholic University of America. 


Rockmore, Tom. Before and After Hegel: A Historical Introduction to Heg- 
el’s Thought. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1993. xi + 211 
pp. Cloth, $38.00; paper, $14.00—Aimed at making Hegel accessible, 
first, to nonspecialists outside the discipline and, second, to beginning 
students in philosophy, Before and After Hegel is obliged to find its 
comfortably short and readable way between the virtue of a fitting 
simplicity and the vice of over-simplification. That difficult task is 
made more complex by the author’s further conviction that this is “the 
first attempt in any language to provide a historical introduction to 
Hegel’s theory” (p. x), a hope whose significance the book’s intended 
audience is unlikely to appreciate. 

Before and After Hegel falls into three large chapters, following no 
cartoon of Hegelian dialectic but rather the simple triad of past, pres- 
ent, and future. (1) The past to Hegel’s thought is sketched in terms 
of Kant and “epistemology as system” (p. 4). Both “system” and “the- 
ory of knowledge” are taken to be philosophical universals— Kant be- 
longs to “the already very long list of thinkers since Plato who under- 
stand philosophy as science of knowledge” (p. 10). Epistemology and 
system come into a unique historical focus through the wissenschaft- 
lich aspirations of critique. The bumpy story of Kantian foundation- 
alism is told through the figures of Reinhold, Maimon, Schulz, and ends 
in a picture of the Fichtean alternative. (2) The present of Hegel’s 
thought is projected as a response to the Kantian legacy, now charac- 
terized as the need for “an unfounded system of knowledge” (p. 39). 
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The treatment is in two parts, the first being an orientation, the second 
a guided tour through the major writings. The orientation includes 
straightforward historical material (life and times, and so forth), as well 
as discussions of history—“Hegel rejects the very idea of atemporal 
awareness of truth as well as the very idea of atemporal truth” (p. 
48)—and of “circular epistemology” (an unsurprising topic for those 
familiar with Rockmore’s other work)—“it is no longer the beginning 
that justifies the end, but, on the contrary, the end that justifies the 
beginning” (p. 62). These two topics later coalesce in the account of 
the Phenomenology where absolute knowing (absolutes Wissen) is “the 
consequence of thinking through the epistemological problem to the 
end where we finally become aware that we cannot avoid an ever 
changing perspective with respect to our experience. . . . Hegel is 
best described as an epistemological relativist” (p. 102). The discussion 
of Hegel’s writings includes a longish section on the Differenzschrift, 
which bears the weight of demonstrating continuity with, yet difference 
from, Kantian philosophy. In a survey, not much of detail can reason- 
ably be included, but a section on the Master-Slave dialectic—where 
money, of all things, is used to illustrate the struggle for recognition 
(p. 104)—serves to highlight phenomenological argument and progres- 
sion. In the end, the self-consciousness of the slave is “essentially 
liberating” (p. 107). A similar sketch of the Being-Nothing-Becoming . 
dialectic does the same job for the Science of Logic. Dialectic, subse- 
quently, is “nothing other than the way in which on the plane of thought 
the differences leading to philosophy are resolved within it” (p. 118). 
Notices of both the Encyclopaedia and the Philosophy of Right follow. 
(3) The immediate historical future of Hegel’s thought—for us now an 
aftermath—rounds up the usual suspects. A section on old, right, and 
left Hegelians, is followed by slightly larger discussions of Kierkegaard, 
Marx, and Nietzsche. These accounts are uniformly hampered by glib- 
ness about the possible meaning of “influence” between thinkers 
(whose main common feature is, nonetheless, to disagree vehemently 
with one another). Hegel ends by touching everyone somehow or 
other—“Hegel’s influence is clear in such widely disparate philosophi- 
cal movements as analytic philosophy, American pragmatism, and phe- 
nomenology” (p. 170)— though the influence is mostly a matter of oth- 
ers “reacting” to him. Hegel’s importance becomes difficult to 
reconcile with the growing recognition that he has been so often misun- 
derstood, rejected, or ignored. 

The main body of Before and After Hegel is vastly more informative 
than introductions usually are and its running references to the litera- 
ture in English are extensive and will be useful to some students. Yet 
for all that, the information remains more doxographic than philosophi- 
cal. This is a picture of Hegel as he might be located in the history of 
ideas, in particular, the history of modern epistemological ideas. The 
chronicle is accurate for its own purposes, though it is not the only 
tale that might be told—Hegel can, for example, help us get out of the 
circle of modern epistemology. Moreover, there is danger in the other- 
wise admirable aim of making Hegel available, namely, that a friendly 
Hegel or a respectable Hegel is not necessarily the philosophical Hegel. 
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Himself no naive historicist, if too much historicized, Hegel runs the 
risk of being turned into yesterday’s news.—Carl Page, St. John’s 
College. 


Ruwn, Hans. Enigmatic Origins: Tracing the Theme of Historicity through 
Heidegger’s Works. Vol. 15. Stockholm Studies in Philosophy. Stock- 
holm: Almqvist and Wiksell International, 1994. x + 294 pp. SEK 238— 
This serious, well-researched study unearths the theme of historicity 
in Heidegger’s writings; it regards this issue as belonging to the whole 
of his way of thinking and to the “matter” (Sache) of thinking defining 
his philosophy. Though the exploration proceeds according to a chro- 
nological order of the texts in question, it leads to more than a collec- 
tion of insights found in Heidegger’s works. In fact, this investigation 
succeeds in discerning the background, the hermeneutic notion, and 
the implications of historicity as endemic to the meditation of the ques- 
tion of being, to the rethinking of the history of philosophy, and of 
what is at stake in gaining access to it. 

The author is aware of, and at times contends with, current scholar- 
ship in hermeneutics; his basic task, however, consists in examining 
historicity in Heidegger’s writings, and not in the secondary literature 
about his thought. The introduction shows that the understanding of 
the historicity of thinking in Heidegger is indispensable for grasping his 
teachings about truth, time, and being, as well as his “transformation 
of the classical philosophical heritage” (p. 26). The seven chapters 
explain the nature and implications of historicity in the course of the 
development of Heidegger’s thought; their focus on basic concepts pre- 
sented in technical but clear language may also function as a helpful 
introduction into Heidegger's philosophy as a whole. Chapter 1 identi- 
fies the way Heidegger transforms Husserl’s idea of first philosophy of 
origins and his sense of the historicity of thought into the historicity of 
thinking itself. This transformation is described in this chapter as the 
turning of Heidegger’s attention toward life as origin and history, espe- 
cially according to his 1919 lectures published as Zur Bestimmung 
der Philosophie. This turning from “the theoretical” to “the given,” in 
confronting neo-Kantian and Aristotelian philosophy, clears the way to 
the original region of experience, to the analytic of Dasein, and to the 
understanding of origin as historical (pp. 46, 47). History, then, is 
“something that we ourselves are. As we are history, we are the experi- 
ence of which we are trying to give an account” (pp. 68-9). Chapter 
2 examines Heidegger’s appropriation of hermeneutics and his idea of 
“hermeneutic situation” (p. 87) based on Sein und Zeit and his other 
writings. Dasein is understood as historical: “it has access to itself and 
its world” (p. 110). Chapter 3 explores the intersubjective aspect of 
historicity (conscience, death, finitude). Chapter 4 shows that historic- 
ity is rooted in temporality; it includes a critical assessment of Heideg- 
ger’s claims, as well as an insightful reflection on the famous, and at 
times misunderstood, “turning” (die Kehre) in his way of thinking 
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(p. 169). Chapter 5 analyzes Heidegger's often neglected concept of 

- the “moment of vision” (Augenblick) in Sein und Zeit and its relation 
to the thought of event (Ereignis) in his later writings (p. 205). Chapter 
6 shows that the “historical” understanding of truth, of the historicity 
of thought, arises from Heidegger's attempt to think truth as dis- 
closedness (p. 237). Chapter 7 is based on Heidegger’s Beiträge zur 
Philosophie (Vom Ereignis); it indicates that not only Dasein and 
truth, but also being itself are understood by Heidegger historically. 
Thus both thought and the “matter” of thinking (that is, being) are 
historical (pp. 26, 261). 

It should be noted that Ruin’s discussion of Heidegger's Beiträge 
promises more than what it actually delivers; though not without valu- 
able hints, it is not fully developed. His study of historicity in Sein 
und Zeit, together with its background in Heidegger’s earlier writings 
and its relation to his later works, however, is quite insightful and com- 
prehensive. This book represents an essential contribution to a 
thoughtful, unprejudiced, and questioning dialogue with Heidegger's 
way of thinking.—George Kovacs, Florida International University. 


SAARINEN, Risto. Weakness of the Will in Medieval Thought: From Au- 
gustine to Buridan. Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mit- 
telalters, vol. 44. New York: E. J. Brill, 1994. vi + 207 pp. $77.25—This 
book sketches the history of medieval discussions of the phenomenon 
Aristotle calls “akrasia” (“weakness of will,” or “incontinentia” in Latin 
translations of the Nicomachean Ethics). It aims at refuting the wide- 
spread prejudice (illustrated in the work of one recent commentator) 
that there-was no medieval problem of akrasia because the Christian 
and Augustinian conception of the will as an autonomous power makes 
the idea of an agent knowingly acting against reason unproblematic. 
On the contrary, the author shows that interest in akrasia spanned the 
Middle Ages, though the parameters of the debate changed after the 
Nicomachean Ethics became known in the thirteenth century. 

The book has three chapters. Chapter 1 presents three “heuristic 
models” used to interpret medieval discussions: (1) the “Socratic-Aris- 
totelian” model, according to which akrasia occurs when “there is 
something wrong in the premises of a practical syllogism” (p. 17); (2) 
the “non-Socratic Aristotelian” model, which appeals to the akratic 
agent’s “temporary neglect” of the conclusion of a practical syllogism 
(p. 18); (8) and the “non-Aristotelian” model, which attributes deviant 
action to the will’s own free decision (ibid.). 

Chapter 2 deals with the period from Augustine to the early thir- 
teenth century. Of special interest here is the Augustinian notion of 
invitus facere (“acting unwillingly or reluctantly”). Augustine’s de- 
scription of the conflict between his “two wills” in Confessions 8 is 
explained in terms of “two initial and partial desires,” one of which is 
consented to while the other remains a “latent” wish (p. 83). Subse- 
quent authors also focus on this notion. Anselm rejects the idea that 
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anything could be willed unwillingly, but Peter Abelard argues that we 
can consent to something without willing it (for example, when a slave 
unwillingly kills his cruel master in order to save his own life), which 
raises the possibility of acting intentionally but unwillingly (p. 84). 

Chapter 3 discusses the period 1250-1350. Albert the Great takes a 
“Socratic-Aristotelian” position on akrasia, though he “assumes that 
ethics deals with opinions that possess only a relative amount of cer- 
tainty and probability” (p. 109). Thomas Aquinas appears to shift be- 
tween following Albert in his Ethics commentary, and embracing a 
non-Aristotelian account of akrasia in his theological writings. Walter 
Burley’s non-Socratic Aristotelianism is based on his idea that the 
agent's knowledge of the right action must somehow be “bound” (“liga- 
tus”) before he is able to act akratically (p. 132). Like Aquinas, Gerald 
Odonis shifts between Augustinian and Socratic-Aristotelian explana- 
tions of akrasia. Finally, John Buridan defends the Aristotelian view 
that akratic actions occur through ignorance, but tempers this with 
“the Scotistic (and to some extent Anselmian) theory of the will as a 
rational and self-determining faculty” (p. 190). 

I have two reservations about the book. First, the fit between the 
author’s “heuristic models” and the evidence is not always close. For 
example, the views of both Odonis and Aquinas are described as involv- 
ing “an oscillation” between the first and third models (p. 160). Later, 
William of Ockham’s theory of the will is said to be “so original that it 
is not very helpful to label it simply as ‘Augustinian’ or ‘non-Aristote- 
lian’ ” (p. 166). One wonders whether the paradigm approach has not 
prevented other important issues from reaching the foreground, includ- 
ing questions about genre-based differences in medieval accounts of 
akrasia, and the effects of the Condemnation of 1277. 

Second, the author misidentifies “Buridan’s model” of akrasia as “in 
some sense, with strong Scotistic qualifications, ‘Augustinian’ ” (p. 190). 
Although Buridan does speak of the will in Scotistic fashion as a free, 
self-determining power, this idea plays no role at all in his account of 
free choice. In fact, as I have argued elsewhere (“Freedom of Choice 
in Buridan’s Moral Psychology,” forthcoming in Mediaeval Studies 57 
[1995]), even the will’s ability to defer in situations of uncertainty 
is governed by the intellect’s judgment about the relative merits of 
doing so. 

However, neither of these criticisms is intended to take away from 
what the author has achieved here. This book is a valuable introduc- 
tion to medieval literature on akrasia, and deserves to be consulted by 
anyone with an interest in the history of that problem.—Jack Zupko, 
Emory University. 


SCHRENK, Lawrence P., ed. Aristotle in Antiquity. Studies in Philosophy 
and the History of Philosophy, vol. 27. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1994. ix + 207 pp. $49.95—This volume 
consists of a brief introduction and nine outstanding essays divided . 
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into three parts, namely, “Aristotle and Plotinus,” “Aristotle and Late 
Greek Thought,” and “Aristotle in Byzantium and Islam.” The volume 
concludes with notes about the contributors and an index. 

Part I, “Aristotle and Plotinus,” presents two essays, Lloyd P. Ger- 
son’s “Plotinus and the Rejection of Aristotelian Metaphysics” (pp. 3- 
21) and Steven K. Strange’s “Plotinus on the Nature of Eternity and 
Time” (pp. 22-53). The first considers Plotinus’s analysis of Aristotle’s 
notion of substance and concludes that while it “was rejected by many 
because it was ill understood, it was rejected by Plotinus because he 
understood it all too well” (p. 21). The second raises a number of 
serious and interesting issues both methodic and substantive concern- 
ing Plotinus’s views on eternity and time; thus, Plotinus’s account is 
cast broadly against his predecessors, including Aristotle. 

Part II, “Aristotle and Late Greek Thought,” opens with an essay 
entitled “Galen and the Logic of Relation” (pp. 57-75) by R. J. Hankin- 
son, which attributes an advance in logic to Galen, but relates to Aris- 
totle only in the most general way. Arthur Madigan’s “Alexander on 
Aristotle’s Species and Genera as Principles” (pp. 76—91) analyses Al- 
exander’s treatment of a number of the aporiae found in Metaphysics 
3 and concludes that “Alexander tries to make Aristotle’s arguments 
work out right, but that when he cannot do so, he lets us know” (p. 
88). In “Proof and Discovery in Aristotle and the Later Greek Tradition: 
A Prolegomenon to a Study of Analysis and Synthesis” (pp. 92-108), 
Lawrence P. Schrenk considers problems in the philosophy of science 
and mathematics in the Aristotelian tradition. 

Part 3, “Aristotle in Byzantium and Islam,” presents four essays. The 
first, “The Greek Christian Authors and Aristotle” (pp. 111-42), by Leo 
J. Elders, is a broadly cast study of a topic that has received little 
attention: “the influence of Aristotle on the Christian authors of the 
first four centuries.” In “Hippolytus, Aristotle, Basilides” (pp. 143- 
57), Ilan Mueller presents an essay concerning the refutation of one 
“Basilides,” who is represented as an Aristotelian, by one “Hippolytus,” 
who was a “Christian Writing in Greek in Rome in the early third cen- 
tury” (p. 143). Without worrying about the exact identity of these indi- 
viduals, Mueller opens a window onto what passed as “Aristotelian” at 
that time and its relation to the Aristotle that we know. John P. Anton 
analyses exactly the topic announced in his title “The Aristotelianism 
of Photius’s Philosophical Theology” (pp. 158-83) and concludes that 
only the logic of his ontology originates in Aristotle—the theology itself 
is thoroughly Christian (p. 179). This essay includes, as an appendix, 
a very helpful historical note on Byzantium and a bibliography (pp. 
179-83). The volume concludes with an essay on the Aristotle of late 
antiquity in the Arabic tradition by Therese-Anne Druart entitled 
“Averroes: The Commentator and The Commentators” (pp. 184-202). 
She considers the very important questions of how Averroes under- 
stood his role as a commentator and what role he gave to his predeces- 
sors in this task. 

Schrenk explains in his introduction that “[w]Jhile these [essays] do 
not constitute a comprehensive survey of his influence, they should 
nonetheless present a series of specific insights to Aristotle’s influence 
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on thinkers throughout this period” (pp. vii—viii). This description of 
the book is quite apt. The essays are sharply focused, dealing with 
specific authors and texts while providing analysis of specific problems 
and issues between Aristotle and a variety of other authors in late 
antiquity. Indeed, for this reason these essays are far more valuable 
than a broader but more general assessment of the problems at stake 
in this period would be.—Hellen S. Lang, Trinity College. 


SPADE, Paul Vincent. Five Texts on the Mediaeval Problem of Universals. 
Indianapolis: Hackett, 1994. xviii + 238 pp. $16.95—Paul Spade has 
always been a prolific and accurate translator of medieval texts. Here 
he provides the service of translating some important medieval texts 
on the problem of universals: the Isagoge by Porphyry, and selections 
from Boethius’s second commentary on the Isagoge, from the Glosses 
on the Isagoge by Abelard, from the Ordinatio of Scotus, and from the 
Ordinatio of Ockham. Spade provides some helpful notes, an introduc- 
tion, and glossary, although I find this material somewhat sparse. A 
nonspecialist would find more explanation helpful. As Spade himself 
notes, the texts are difficult (p. xv). Given the breadth of Spade’s 
scholarship and erudition, I think that he should not be so diffident i in 
offering more extensive comments. 

The translations are accurate, but not literal. As a result, they read 

smoothly, although perhaps at the cost of misleading a reader not look- 
ing at the original. For example, the translation of Porphyry's Isagoge 
2, 15-7 on genus (p. 2 §8): “[T]he philosophers describe this sense, and 
set it out by saying that a genus is what is predicated . . .” The origi- 
nal has “the philosophers describe it [the genus], and set it out . 
The inclusion of “sense” may suggest to some readers a level of signifi- 
cation (the lekton) not in the original. Most of these texts have been 
translated elsewhere, although Spade does not mention this fact. They 
appear mostly in Philosophy in the Middle Ages, ed. A. Hyman and J. 
Walsh, 2d ed. (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1986) pp. 170-88, 624-32, 662— 
70. The translations do not seem to differ significantly, except that 
Spade does translate longer stretches of text without excision. How- 
ever, he too leaves out some fairly repetitive passages in Ockham 
(pp. 154-5). 

I wonder somewhat at the choice of texts for this volume. Spade 
promises that the texts translated “include the most influential and 
some of the most sophisticated treatments of the problem in the whole 
Middle Ages” (p. viii). Surely the texts included are some of the most 
influential. Still, I wonder whether the texts of Boethius and Porphyry 
count as medieval, although surely their importance lies in their medi- 
eval impact. (Why, then, does Spade not translate the Isagoge from a 
medieval Latin translation instead of from the Greek original?) I also 
wonder at the claim of their being the most influential: the omission of 
Aquinas’s De Ente et Essentia is glaring. Still, Spade may reply, the 
Aquinas text is readily available, in original and in English translation. 
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I might accept then his selection, except for another glaring omission: 
Avicenna’s (Ibn Sina’s) discussion of universals, in his Metaphysics 
(llahiyyat) V. 1-2, the seminal text for. the triplex status naturae. 
This text is cited repeatedly by Aquinas, Scotus (p. 63, §31) and Ock- 
ham (Summa Logicae I.8.55ff.) in defending their various views on 
universals. It is available in a critical Latin edition, which Spade cites. 
(Why does he not cite, too, the critical Arabic edition?) Here is a case 
where the current fashion for multiculturalism has some merit. 

Thus I find that Spade has produced a valuable book that provides 
translations of some primary medieval sources concerning the problem 
of universals. Yet it is a “barebones” book, too specialized for most 
undergraduates, and too sketchy for specialists in the field. For a sur- 
vey of major medieval views on universals it would need to be supple- 
mented by other texts, for example, by Aquinas and Avicenna. I see 
the main use of this book in graduate courses.—-Allan Back, Kutztown 
University. 


SPARSHOTT, Francis. Taking Life Seriously: A Study of the Argument of the 
Nicomachean Ethics. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1994. xviii 
+ 461 pp. $72.00—This magnificent book makes original and unique 
contributions to the understanding of Aristotle’s ethical thought. Spars- 
hott’s approach is comprehensive but, unlike S. Broadie’s excellent 
Ethics with Aristotle (1991), it is not systematic: he has written a de- 
tailed running. commentary on the entire text. However, his “aim is 
not to argue a thesis about the interpretation of the text as a whole, 
but to enable the reader to see how it actually goes.” This method 
might seem too modest to the specialist who wants to know Sparshott’s 
views on the perennial topics, but no serious student of the text will 
read more than a page or two without learning something new. The 
reasons are simple: (1) Sparshott’s ear is uncannily attentive to the least 
ambiguity in Aristotle’s expressions; (2) he meticulously paraphrases, 
reconstructs, and deciphers every argument and line of thought Aris- 
totle pursues. Lavishing care on such a well-known text might seem 
overindulgent, but Sparshott shows how many of Aristotle’s key terms 
and concepts are vague or general in scope. In his discussion of book 
1, for example, he unpacks the ambiguities in several terms: self-suffi- 
ciency does not mean isolation (as is sometimes thought); ultimacy 
does not mean termination, but completeness or perfection; and com- 
pleteness does not mean all-inclusiveness, but concentration on an 
ideal. Also illuminating is his masterly account of justice, the subject of 
book 5 of the Ethics. In tracking the broad semantic range of “justice,” 
Sparshott concludes that it is intermediate between a moral and an 
intellectual virtue, and hence includes both the notions of a fair distri- 
bution of things and of the whole of virtue. Sparshott’s focus on the 
genesis of concepts and phrases and his pursuit of the penumbras of 
meaning that radiate through the text as a whole are the most attractive 
features of the book. Two additional aspects of this exegesis of termi- 
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nology are noteworthy. (1) Sparshott reveals more thoroughly than 
before how deeply rooted in Plato are key Aristotelian concepts and 
arguments. (2) By extensive reference to the Metaphysics and De an- 
ima, Sparshott demonstrates that Aristotle indeed provides a meta- 
physical foundation for his ethical inquiries. 

As for general patterns in Sparshott’s interpretations, perhaps the 
most interesting is the tension he discerns in the text between the first- 
person and third-person points of view in Aristotle’s accounts of virtue, 
happiness, and how we are to live. The first view presents the individu- 
al’s aspiration for well-being from inside a life, whereas the demands 
of the external view shape the formal criteria articulated in the function 
argument. Put another way, this is the tension between happiness con- 
ceived as a property descriptive of a whole life and happiness as a 
“quality of experience,” as Sparshott aptly puts it. He argues that the 
gap between the two views is bridged in book 9, where Aristotle ana- 
lyzes friendship as shared awareness. 

The unique value of Sparshott’s commentary is evident in his treat- 
ment of the end of the treatise. On the question of the relative impor- 
tance of the happiness to be achieved by the active and contemplative 
lives, Sparshott has nothing original to offer, preferring to follow the 
detailed defence of the primacy of contemplative virtue defended in R. 
Kraut’s Aristotle on the Human Good (1989). Sparshott focuses instead 
on why Aristotle—quite surprisingly I have always thought—never 
says a word about whether the purely contemplative life is within the 
capacity of most people, or whether special gifts or a peculiar tem- 
perment are necessary for the pursuit of the philosophical life. Spar- 
shott adroitly contrasts this remarkable silence with the elaborate psy- 
chological portrait of the philosopher supplied by Plato in Republic 
book 6. I strongly recommend Sparshott both for his thorough scholar- 
ship and for the wisdom of his judgments.—John Bussanich, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. 


SPRUIT, Leen. Species Intelligibilis: From Perception to Knowledge. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1994. xii + 452 pp. $108.00—This ambitious work is an 
examination of the origin and development of the doctrine of intelligi- 
ble species extending from classical thought through late medieval dis- 
cussions. A second forthcoming volume will carry the analyses into 
Renaissance controversies, developments of late Scholasticism, and the 
elimination of the intelligible species in modern non-Aristotelian specu- 
lators. The presentation concentrates on printed sources of primary 
texts and a comprehensive utilization of most of the recent pertinent 
secondary literature. It is consistently focused on the central issue of 
the status and function of mediating principles in the mental elabora- 
tion of sensory experience. With virtually every significant figure of all 
major intellectual currents considered, the foundations have been laid 
for presentations in the forthcoming second volume of Renaissance 
developments. 
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Doctrines concerning sensible species are for the most part ex- 
cluded, since “some authors accept sensible species, but reject intelligi- 
ble ones” (pp. 22-3). Close attention is given to the evolution of in- 
tentio in Arabic philosophy extending from Alhazen to Averroes, with 
acknowledgement that Averroes’ views were used for conflicting pur- 
poses by thinkers such as Scotus and Ockham (pp. 79-95). Regarding 
the translations of Proclus by Moerbeke, there is the conjecture that 
his Latin renderings “probably affected the reception of Thomas’ 
doctrine of the intelligible species as formal principle of knowledge” 
since they suggested a theoretical distinction between species and 
ideas without identifying the species with the intelligible or with the 
idea (p. 140). 

It is noted that Aquinas’ “systematic and original synthesis of the 
previous 13th-century speculation on the relation between mental rep- 
resentation and cognitive content” served as a starting point for later 
medieval discussions. However, the author asserts that there is an 
“essential ambivalence” therein regarding “production and reception of 
the intelligible species” which is rooted in Aquinas’ “doctrine of partici- 
pation” (pp. 25 and 172). Spruit does not seem cognizant of the fact 
that no ambivalence arises unless one erroneously interprets Aquinas’ 
notion of participation principally in terms of formal causality. f 

Nonetheless, there is a very good presentation of how subsequent 
thinkers recognized that “impressed intelligible species” have no role 
in Aquinas’ doctrine, yet in the wake of the 1277 condemnations were 
suspicious of any isomorphism between phantasm and intelligible spe- 
cies or cognitive content as “a serious threat to the immateriality of 
the intellectual soul and its immanent act.” Such included even what 
the author surmises was Aquinas’ “structural isomorphism between 
sense perception and intellectual cognition” (pp. 253-4). 

The heterogeneity of later thinkers who either accepted or criticized 
the doctrine of intelligible species is well depicted. Scotus is read as 
affirming the need of a formal integration of sensory information prior 
to grasp of the universal. In contrast, Strasbourg contended that the 
possible intellect must actively contribute to producing the species by 
which it is informed. Vargas closely related the notion to his arguments 
for a mental processing of sensory information. Averroists, in general, 
found it difficult to reconcile the roles of sensory representations and 
active intellect in producing both intelligible species and mental acts. 

On the other hand, critics such as Durandus.banned the possibility 
of all formal mediation, while Baconthorpe tended to assimilate mental 
representations to cognitive acts. Ockham, in turn, dispensed with 
species, while early Thomists such as Hervaeus and Sutton cast doubt 
on the instrumental character of species as intermediary representation 
and partially yielded to objections undermining the validity of formal 
mediation (pp. 256-346). After an examination of some four dozen 
greater and lesser figures following in Aquinas’ wake, the author con- 
cludes that Thomas, Giles, Scotus, and Jandun dominated the accounts 
of authors defending this principle of knowledge, while even thinkers 
such as Gregory of Rimini assimilated theses of opponents in a positive 
doctrine of intelligible species. But overall, “a remarkable consequence 
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of the recurring attacks on impressed mental representations is that the 
authors defending intelligible species tend to accept the terminology of 
their adversaries” (pp. 402-3). 

The author’s occasional utilization of notions such as “mechanisms,” 
“the mind’s ‘wired-in’ capabilities,” and “a priori principles” to describe 
the doctrines of certain speculators’ analyses of the unified immanent 
activity which is the medium of human knowing is unfortunate (pp. 1, 
2, 10, 19, 166). Also, it is just as imprecise to assert that the doctrine 
of intelligible species was “grounded in atomic operations presuppos- 
ing no intelligence” as it is to assert that there was a “specific dualism 
between mind and body postulated by Aristotle and his medieval fol- 
lowers,” for whom “mind and body are essentially separate entities” 
which can have some “mutual interaction” (pp. 396 and 407-8). Such 
statements make one wonder to what extent the author of this valuable 
compendium of views concerning the “ontology of the intelligible spe- 
cies” has been tainted not only by the terminology of adversaries of 
this doctrine, but perhaps by their presuppositions as well.— Michael 
Ewbank, Loras College. 


SwINBURNE, Richard. The Christian God. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1994. 261 pp. Cloth, $55.00; paper, $22.00-—Following The Co- 
herence of Theism (1977) and The Existence of God (1979), [on the 
meaning and justification of theism in general,] Swinburne is writing a 
tetralogy devoted to specifically Christian doctrines. Responsibility 
and Atonement (1989) and Revelation (1992) have already appeared. 
This third volume and a fourth on Providence will complete the series. 

The Christian doctrines whose meaning and justification are the fo- 
cus of this volume are Trinity and Incarnation, but only three of the 
ten chapters are devoted to them. Five of the seven preparatory chap- 
ters are devoted to pure metaphysics. They develop a theory dealing 
with substances and their individuation, causation, time, and necessity. 
Although it is clear that Swinburne intends to employ this conceptual 
scheme in explicating and defending the notions that God is three per- 
sons in one substance and that one of these persons became human in 
Jesus Christ, the metaphysics that results is clearly intended to stand 
on its own. It is regularly anti-Platonic above all in its nominalistic and 
psychologistic theory of propositions and necessary truth and in its 
construal of the eternity of God as everlastingness rather than time- 
lessness. 

Chapter 6 gives Swinburne’s account of what the essential divine 
properties are and how they are to be construed. This includes an 
interpretation of the sense in which God is a necessary being that is 
unrelated to logical necessity and compatible with the total rejection 
of any form of the ontological argument. Chapter 7 is, broadly speak- 
ing, an account of the divine simplicity, an attempt to show how the 
essential properties of a divine being hang together essentially, while 
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remaining open on the question of whether there could be more than 
one divine individual. 

Chapter 8 seeks to “explore the meaning and coherence of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and in the process develop an a priori argument for 
the necessity of that doctrine, to back up the argument from revelation 
for its truth” (p. 170). The a priori argument, drawing on antecedents 
in Richard of St. Victor, claims that if there is a God of the sort de- 
scribed (which Swinburne takes to be the sort of God we have the best 
reasons to affirm), there are reasons to expect that such a God will 
exist as three persons (but not more) in one substance. One argument 
involves a very complex case that a multi-person God fits best with the 
best account of divine necessity. Another argument claims that divine 
individuation is best understood relationally rather than in terms of 
matter or thisness. That we should expect three and only three persons 
is argued from the nature of love, and in such a way that we should 
expect the filioque clause to be true. ` 

The final two chapters are devoted to arguing that a particular read- 
ing of the Chalcedonian formulas about the Incarnation provide the 
most coherent account of how a divine individual could become human 
and that given God and human sinfulness, God would have good rea- 
sons (though neither moral nor metaphysical necessity) to become in- 
carnate. 

There will be both retail and wholesale challenges to Swinburne’s 
case. Virtually every metaphysical and theological claim in the book 
has been historically contested, and this volume is likely to stimulate 
rather than terminate those debates. Their apparently interminable 
character may well raise Kantian questions about the quantitative no- 
tion of human finitude Swinburne seems to presuppose, namely, that 
while there may well be aspects of God we do not understand, there is 
no reason in principle why we might not get those we do understand 
right; see especially pp. 157-8.—Merold Westphal, Fordham Uni- 
versity. 


TUTTLE, Howard N., The Dawn of Historical Reason: The Historicality of 
Human Existence in the Thought of Dilthey, Heidegger and Ortega y 
Gasset. New York: Peter Lang, 1994. xxviii + 316 pp. $51.95—The 
guiding metaphor of Tuttle’s study is borrowed from one of Ortega’s 
uncompleted works and is intended as a contribution to his unfinished 
philosophical project. It is, then, devoted to an analysis of what it 
means to think human life as historical existence and to develop a. 
thought-form adequate to this new Being. The thought of Wilhelm Dil- 
they (1833-1911), Martin Heidegger (1889-1976) and José Ortega y 
Gasset (1883-1955) is the context within which Tuttle carries out his 
philosophical delineation and critical analysis of historicality. This 
structure gives us an illuminating view of historicality as well as fresh 

. insight into the unique project of each philosopher. The book is divided 
into three parts: “Wilhelm Dilthey and the Historicality of Human Life,” 
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“Martin Heidegger's Reformulation of Human Life and Historicality”, 
and “Ortega y Gasset’s Reaffirmation of Human Life and Historicality.” 
Tuttle admirably presents the complex thought of these figures in a 
clear way, fusing good intellectual history with rigorous philosophical 
analysis. 

We begin with Dilthey’s discovery of the continent of human life and 
its historicality. This discovery generated the subsequent idea that any 
understanding of human life must reflect the unique way in which we 
are in time. The impact of Dilthey’s epistemic, historicist, and psycho- 
logical conceptions of human nature on the following themes are exam- 
ined: the historicality of human life, Dilthey’s critique of historical rea- 
son, and the search for a general validity in the human sciences that 
must accompany this historical reason. These themes also structure 
the discussion of Heidegger and Ortega’s work as Tuttle examines how 
this “first glimpse of the dawn of historical reason” (p. 71) was appro- 
priated by Heidegger and Ortega. 

The dawn takes on an ontological shade in Heidegger's assimilation 
of Dilthey’s discovery. Tuttle presents Heidegger’s Dasein as a re- 
casting of Dilthey’s idea of human life and its historicality. This means 
that in order to understand Heidegger's project, we must understand 
his analysis of historicality. Tuttle’s work here is an important contri- 
bution to this relatively neglected area of Heidegger scholarship. Hei- 
degger’s notion of historicality refers to that ontological characteristic 
of human Being which grounds the unique manner in which Dasein 
exists in time (p. 254). Here we see clearly the shift from Dilthey’s 
epistemological project to Heidegger’s ontological one. Tuttle argues 
that Heidegger’s ontological concerns caused him to distort some as- 
pects of Dilthey’s project and questions the validity of some of Heideg- 
ger’s criticisms. Tuttle’s discussion integrates Heidegger’s early work 
(making reference to the recent research of Rodi, Kisiel, Péggeler, and 
Makkreel) and his later work when, according to Tuttle, historicality is 
still present in Heidegger’s thought, but is “etheralized into the histori- 
cality of Being” (p. 158). The only weakness here is that in his attempt 
to give a “brief survey of Heidegger's thinking after Being and Time” 
(p. 157), Tuttle’s line of analysis becomes too disperse. 

The book concludes with a focused discussion of Ortega’s contribu- 
tion to the development of the idea of human existence in historical 
time. Tuttle traces Ortega’s notion of historicality, that man has no 
nature, only a history, to both Dilthey and Heidegger, yet also shows 
that Ortega did not remain rooted in the legacy of either Dilthey or 
Heidegger. Ortega saw his philosophy as belonging to a stage beyond 
Dilthey’s insofar as his position on the idea of human life did not pre- 
suppose the existence of consciousness. Further, he believed Heideg- 
gers ontological project to be flawed insofar as the question of the 
meaning of Being was extended outside of its natural confines in the 
idea of human life. For Ortega, human life as radical reality is final 
Being. So, claims Tuttle, “Ortega’s work is the cockcrow of the dawn 
of a historical reason intrinsic to human life itself’ (p. 249). The mean- 
ing of Being is to be found in the idea of human life and this designation 
brings with it a responsibility to deal with the problem of technology 
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which faces the modern world. We are, according to Ortega, responsi- 
ble for the authentic construction of our existence. This, Tuttle-con- 
trasts to Heideggeér’s conception of knowledge as acceptance and devo- 
tion (Wissen als Hingebung). For Ortega knowledge is conceived of 
as a tool for control and fabrication of circumstances (Wissen als 
Herrschaft). This implies that “[i]t is humanity which must construct 
the meaning and destiny of the earth. This thinking of our condition 
is for Ortega the authentic dawn of historical reason” (p. 262). 

Tuttle’s portrait of historicality as developed by Dilthey, Heidegger, 
and Ortega contributes rich detail to the philosophical implications of 
their thought for our contemporary circumstance.—Elizabeth Millán, 
SUNY, Buffalo. 


UNIACKE, Suzanne. Permissible Killing: The Self-defence Justification of 
Homicide. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994. ix + 244 
pp. $49.95—Suzanne Uniacke has written an adventurous and philo- 
sophically elegant work in which she justifies the intentional use of 
necessary and proportionate lethal force in private homicidal self-de- 
fense. Her contribution will interest those engaged in discussions con- 
cerning the ethics of homicide. 

In an intricate extended argument, Uniacke highlights the difficulties 
attending the justification of homicidal self-defense. Uniacke shows 
that the justification of homicidal self-defense is not straightforward 
and thereby makes a salient and indisputably important contribution to 
the discussion of ethical homicide. 

She begins her account by noting the strengths and weaknesses of 
what she takes to be the two most prominent justifications thus far 
offered. Those two distinct justifications Uniacke finds in accounts of 
natural law insofar as such accounts emphasize either the unacceptabil- 
ity of the intentional taking of life, or the unacceptability of taking 
innocent life. : 

Uniacke presents Thomistic accounts as responsive to the prohibi- 
tion against the intentional taking of life. Such accounts follow Aqui- 
nas’s discussion of private homicidal self-defense found in ST Ila-Iae, 
q.64, a.7 where Thomas presents double effect reasoning in inchoate 
form. Aquinas argues that homicidal self-defense is permissible if the 
death of the aggressor is not intended by the private individual de- 
fending his life since the private individual has a greater obligation to 
preserve his life than to avoid the nonintentional taking of the life of 
an aggressor. Uniacke holds this account to be deficient to the extent 
to which many instances of what she understands to be justified acts 
of homicidal self-defense are intentional takings of human life. Accord- 
ingly, she rejects double effect reasoning as being the justification of 
homicidal self-defense. 

The second prominent justification to which Uniacke attends belongs 
to natural law accounts presented by Grotius, Pufendorf, and Locke 
whom Uniacke understands to attempt to justify homicidal self-defense 
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by highlighting the attacker’s lack of innocence and his ensuing forfei- 
ture of the right to life. Uniacke notes that if, as such accounts main- 
tain, the aggressor’s right to life is founded in his nature, then it is not 
clear how he has forfeited his right to life. Thus Uniacke finds such 
justifications of homicidal self-defense deficient. According to Uniacke, 
the two strands of natural law justification suffer from a common defi- 
ciency: their inadequate justification of the self-preferential character 
of homicidal self-defense. Accordingly, in her positive account she 
attempts to remedy this lacuna. 

To justify self-preference, Uniacke conditions one’s right to life upon 
one’s not being an immediate unjust threat to another's life. While 
rejecting accounts based on the assailant’s forfeiture of the right to life, 
Uniacke offers an analogue to the concept of forfeiture by making one’s 
right to life conditional. She asserts that one has a right to life if one 
is not posing an unjust immediate threat to another’s life. 

Although she understands natural law accounts to be ultimately inca- 
pable of justifying homicidal self-defense, Uniacke thinks their virtue 
rests in their attempt to justify homicidal self-defense by what is unique 
to such homicide: its being an act done in self-defense. Thus, in her 
positive account of the right to self-defense, Uniacke highlights the 
grounding of this right in what she takes to be morally distinctive about 
homicidal self-defense: that the “force used in self-defense against an 
unjust immediate threat resists, repels, or wards off the infliction of 
unjust harm” (p. 192). Uniacke takes this to ground a unitary right of 
self-defense, that is, a right which covers self-defense against “culpable 
and non-culpable, active and passive unjust immediate threats” (p. 192). 

Suzanne Uniacke presents a unitary justification of a private individu- 
al’s right to the intentional use of necessary and proportionate lethal 
force in homicidal self-defense, which justification has two essential 
elements: one’s right to use defensive force insofar as the force is de- 
fensive, and one’s right to life being conditioned by one’s not posing 
an immediate unjust threat to the life of another.—T. A. Cavanaugh, 
The University of San Francisco. 


VAN BUREN, John. The Young Heidegger. Rumor of the Hidden King. Stud- 
ies in Continental Thought. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1994. xxi + 415 pp. $35.00—This book is both an intellectual biogra- 
phy and a thematic analysis of Martin Heidegger's “youthful writings” 
from 1910 to the appearance of Sein und Zeit in 1927. It is nearly 
contemporaneous with the publication in the first Heidegger Gesam- 
tausgabe of the texts of the lecture courses he gave during his first 
period at the University of Freiburg and while he taught at the Univer- 
sity of Marburg, courses which figure prominently in the book. Van 
Buren’s analysis covers early articles Heidegger wrote for the Catholic 
journal Der Akademiker, his doctoral dissertation, “Die Lehre vom Ur- 
teil im Psychologismus” (1913), the dissertation that qualified him to 
teach at the university level, “Die Kategorien-und Bedeutungslehre des 
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Duns Scotus” (1915), book reviews, public lectures, and his first lecture 
courses, several of which have been reconstructed from students’ tran- 
scripts by the editors of the Gesamtausgabe. Many of the early lecture’ 
courses are currently being translated into English. The Habilita- 
tionsschrift was translated as a doctoral dissertation in 1978 but is not 
readily available. As a result, The Young Heidegger will serve many as 
a temporary substitute for reading the original texts. 

Based on Van Buren’s doctoral dissertation (1989), the book includes 
material from eight of his previously published articles (1989-94). At 
important junctures in his analysis the author refers to Heidegger’s con- 
temporaneous correspondence with (among others) Karl Lowith and 
Elisabeth Blochmann. These nonphilosophical sources serve the au- 
thor at important junctures in his work of uncovering unacknowledged, 
downplayed, or hidden influences on Heidegger’s unique ways of think- 
ing. Of these influences, above all the others looms the figure of Martin 
Luther, to whom, incidentally, Heidegger appears to have been temper- 
amentally similar. Much is made of Heidegger’s spiritual crises during 
his early years and their importance for his intellectual restlessness 
and the radical challenge to the entire Western philosophical tradition 
that he issued to the world of professional academic philosophy. By 
1919, van Buren writes, “the ultraconservative Catholic had become a 
liberal Protestant and, given his continued interests in medieval mysti- 
cism, the exponent of a kind of free Lutheran mysticism” (p. 134). 
(He is said to have reverted to his earlier southwest German Catholic 
conservativism in the mid-1930s.) It therefore seems that the early 
appropriation of Heidegger by neoscholastics was premature, since it 
turns out that, by his own admission, Heidegger was a Protestant theo- 
logian of sorts. In fact, in a letter to Léwith in 1921, Heidegger wrote: 
“I am no philosopher. I do not even presume to do something compara- 
ble; it is not at all my intention. ...I am a ‘Christian theolo- 
gian’” (p. 154). 

Van Buren’s reading of Heidegger's ways as a thinker has been 
strongly influenced by Jacques Derrida’s brand of historical analysis, 
which is in part a curious kind of literary criticism that is prompted by 
a powerful impulse to discover what the author of a text has left unsaid, 
a tendency, by the way, that originated with Heidegger himself as part 
of his dismantling of Western metaphysics. For van Buren, one result 
of the application of his adopted method is to leave undecided how we 
are to take Heidegger. What was Heidegger? A philosopher, a theolo- 
gian, a failed poet, or a reformer in the tradition of, for example, Socra- 
tes, Bacon, Luther, and Newman? This is an important question at a 
time when Heidegger’s personal life and political reputation have been 
once again brought up against him in a new series of biographical stud- 
ies that include discussions of Heidegger's “philosophy.” Heidegger 
himself denied that he had a philosophy in any conventional sense of 
the word. i 

Van Buren’s analysis of Heidegger’s early writings highlights a num- 
ber of accomplishments of the texts of this period. These include Hei- 
degger’s fresh and radical reading of Aristotle (especially the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics), his serious interest in mysticism (the topic of a course 
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that he announced but did not give), his development of the idea of 
“formal indication,” and, above all, Heidegger the teacher’s zeal as a 
reformer of Bildung (character formation, acculturation, education, 
paideia). In the end, Heidegger may be seen to have attempted a 
reformation of philosophy comparable to the reformation in religious 
life initiated by Luther. By the end of his own life, he had made it clear 
that he did not want followers. Early on, because of his remarkable 
manner of classroom teaching, he acquired an underground reputation 
and had many followers in spite of himself. (It was Hannah Arendt, 
one of his early pupils, who in 1969 used the phrase that serves as the 
subtitle of van Buren’s book.) As a man in his forties, Heidegger might 
be expected to have been impressed by a following, but just what he 
had in mind when he thought of himself as a spokesman for certain 
themes of National Socialism remains to be clarified in a satisfactory 
way. By the 1960s he had proclaimed “the end of philosophy” (as 
metaphysics) and endeavored to think in an original way about the . 
meaning of be[ing] (Sein)—and that means time—and the flux of expe- 
rience, which, according to Heidegger, traditional philosophical treat- 
ment of any kind immobilizes, renders static, and effectively dissolves. 
Some of the sources of Heidegger’s continuing appeal and wide influ- 
ence are slowly being uncovered. The Young Heidegger is an important 
and very readable contribution to that work of discovery.—Miles 
Groth, Wagner College. 


Vos Jaczn, Antonie. Johannes Duns Scotus. Kerkhistoritsche Monogra- 
fieén. Leiden: J. J. Groen en Zoon, 1994. x + 284 pp.—In this mono- 
graph, Antonie Vos Jaczn surveys John Duns Scotus’s theological 
thought, with an eye to its potential impact upon the future of Christian 
theology. His survey is constructed as a far ranging tour which ends, as 
it were, at its beginning. In chapters 1—2.1 he sketches in the societal, 
institutional, and biographical circumstances of Scotus’s life and 
thought. In 2.2 he takes on the complex of problems inhering in the 
difficult and confused character of extant literary witnesses to his 
thought. In the process, he argues persuasively for the hermeneutical 
priority of the Lectura (Oxoniensis) when attempting to reconstruct 
and represent Scotus’s authentic doctrine. 

Vos’s circumambulation of Scotus’s theology proper begins in chap- 
ter 3 with an attempt to evoke what might be called the deep spiritual 
orientation permeating Scotus’s entire theological project. Vos identi- 
fies this moving spirit as a deeply personal longing for and anticipation 
of the All-Good One, who is everlastingly communicative of “Self and 
Self-giving” (p. 65). Because the theological self is constituted by its 
relation of expectant longing for the Other, Vos moves next to a consid- 
eration of Scotus’s theological ethics (chap. 4). Consideration of the 
ethical relation between self and Other (and derivatively with others), 
however, leads one back, as it were, to a consideration of that dy- 
namic which moves the self toward the Other, and of its structural 
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preconditions. Consequently, Vos moves in chapter 5 to consider Sco- 
tus’s doctrine of will and freedom. This consideration, in turn, brings 
to mind the doctrine of justification, that is, Scotus’s understanding of 
how fallen human beings come again to exercise their volitional free- 
dom rightly (chap. 6). Justification of sinners, however, evokes that 
which is anterior to it, namely, predestination (chap. 7) and creation 
(chap. 8). It also evokes what are its concomitants: the matter and 
means of grace (chap. 9) and the Mediator, Jesus Christ (chap. 10). 
Vos brings out clearly the supralapsarian perspective framing Scotus’s 
doctrine. Consequently, he turns next to what provides the context of 
contexts for a proper understanding of the Scotist positions described 
in chapters 4-10, namely, the doctrine of the Trinity (chapter 11). Only 
then does Vos move to consider themes which can be called (anachro- 
nistically) philosophy of religion: proofs for God’s existence (12.2), 
God’s finality (12.3), excellence (12.4), God as Origin (12.5), God's ever- 
lastingness (12.6), unicity (12.7), omnipotence (12.8), omniscience and 
immutability (12.9), and will (12.10). Discussion of divine will brings 
Vos and his reader back, as it were, to their starting point, Scotus’s 
underlying spiritual orientation of expectant desire for the All-Good 
One, who is everlastingly communicative of Self and Self-giving. 

Throughout chapters 4-12, Vos works to place Scotist thought in 
several contexts. In the first place, he positions Scotus within a line of 
Christian thinkers and thought which leads from Augustine of Hippo to 
Henry of Ghent by way of Anselm of Canterbury. Vos also tends to 
position Scotist doctrines over and against parallel doctrines within the 
thought of Thomas Aquinas, highlighting thereby those moments in 
which Thomas and Scotus deduced differently in the face of the philo- 
sophical options available in their day. In the third place, Vos identifies 
Scotist positions as crucial to a recuperation of what might be called 
the originary dynamic of classical Reformed theology; he sees this recu- 
perative project as crucial to any healthy moves beyond the theological 
impasse currently plaguing the Reformed theological project. This 
monograph builds patiently upon Vos’s considerable and painstaking 
past work on the thought of John Duns Scotus, in particular, on Sco- 
tus’s doctrines of contingency and necessity. In this volume, Scotus 
appears as a fearsomely programmatic thinker, one who doggedly plots 
out the full theological implications of a single, central intuition (syn- 
chronous contingency). One wonders about the source of this vivid 
impression. Has Vos indeed succeeded in uncovering the master key 
unlocking the central mysteries of Scotus’s thought, or might the strong 
impression created in this volume reflect further the pattern of Vos’s 
own fruitful engagement with Scotistic texts? To Vos’s great creuit: he 
is aware of the question and is willing to leave it open. 

In sum, Vos has written an ambitious and compelling book. He mod- 
els a way of approaching Scotus’s thought which cannot but seem sur- 
prising and, indeed, a challenge to those who, like the present reviewer, 
have learned to read medieval philosophical and theological texts with 
Gilsonian spectacles. Indeed, Vos insists on ending where a Gilsonian 
reader would insist on beginning, at that site in which reason meets 
faith (in a sense as equals). Perhaps the challenge should be less than 
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surprising. It has already been noted that Vos is deeply concerned 
to insert Scotus’s thought into the contemporary matrix of Reformed 
theology. Moreover, he does so because he sees Scotus’s central doc- 
trines as lying at the base of that thought in the first place. Nowhere 
is this intuition more telling than when he associates Scotus’s under- 
standing of the relationship of reason and faith with the positions ar- 
gued for within Reformed Epistemology, particularly those of Alvin 
Plantinga and Nicholas Wolterstorff. If Vos’s intuition is correct, then 
clearly the relationship between philosophy and theology, which under- 
lies a Gilsonian approach, cannot do justice to the order of thought 
native to the “Subtle Doctor.” I leave it to readers of whatever stripe 
to decide for themselves whether Vos has “got it right.” Unfortunately, 
this book will have fewer readers than it deserves for the simple reason 
that it is written in Dutch (and a very clear and accessible Dutch I 
might add), and Dutch is not a language which currently enjoys a wide 
international profile. — Robert Sweetman, Institute for Christian Stud- 
tes, Toronto. 


WIGGERSHAUS, Rolf. The Frankfurt School: Its History, Theories, and Politi- 
cal Significance. Translated by Michael Robertson. Cambridge: MIT 
Press, 1994. ix + 787 pp. Cloth, $60.00; paper, $25.00—This is above 
all a documentary book, written in monumental proportions. Not only 
the “history,” but also the “theories” and the “political significance” of 
the Frankfurt School are discussed here in a narrative style and in 
constant reference to the biographical and, more generally, the social, 
political, and ideological-intellectual contexts. The author’s sources 
are not only theoretical publications but also interviews with members 
of the Institute for Social Research, archive material, and published 
and unpublished correspondence. The work thus touches upon such 
disparate topics as the Weimar Republic, the German Jewish émigrés, 
the Third Reich, the student movement of the 1960's, the “positivist 
dispute” (involving Adorno, Habermas, and Karl Popper, among oth- 
ers), as well as “Western marxism” and psychoanalysis, to name some 
of the most important themes. In this sense, Wiggershaus’s work ex- 
pands the scope and deepens the contents of Martin Jay’s The Dialec- 
tical Imagination. A History of the Frankfurt School and the Institute 
of Social Research, 1923-1950 (London: Heinemann, 1973). Among 
other things, Wiggershaus follows the history of the “school” up to 
Adorno’s death in 1969, and thus includes Habermas in his historio- 
graphical narrative; in other words, he relates the career of both the 
Old and the New Generations of the Frankfurt School. 

Wiggershaus is aware, in the wake of Jay’s book, that speaking of a 
Frankfurt “School,” with a uniform program or platform, is speaking 
loosely. That is one of the reasons why he believes it to be more proper 
to speak of “Critical Theory” in the sense postulated by Max Horkheimer 
in his programmatic paper, “Traditional and Critical Theory” (1937). But 
Wiggershaus’s work can also be read as a history of the Institute for 
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Social Research, in which the leading figures were Horkheimer and 
Adorno, and which had its early seat in Frankfurt, moved then to the 
United States during the Third Reich together with its members (all Jew- 
ish), and finally, after the Second World War, returned to Frankfurt. In 
the narration of the fate of the Institute, Wiggershaus interweaves short 
expositions of the main works by the members of the institute. These 
summaries are not only useful for the reader unacquainted with the 
works in question, but also for the specialist who is unfamiliar with some 
aspects of the European and American intellectual, social, and political 
contexts. Wiggershaus thus often succeeds in shedding light on the 
origin, and thereby on the intended significance, of the central theses of 
the works he discusses. A good example is his exposé on Horkheimer 
and Adorno’s Dialectic of Enlightenment (pp. 326-44), where, by refer- 
ring to the partially different intellectual interests of the authors, he dis- 
entangles the two main theses of the work and points out their dissimilar 
origin and intention. This approach is applied in the description of all 
the main writings and practical projects of the members and associates 
of the Institute for Social Research. Thus the reader will find valuable 
information concerning the life and works of Walter Benjamin, Friedrich 
Pollock, Leo Lowenthal, Erich Fromm, Herbert Marcuse, and Jiirgen Ha- 
bermas, in addition to the main figures, Horkheimer and Adorno, and 
other lesser-known authors. Naturally, Wiggershaus studies Habermas’s 
works only to the extent that they represent either a continuation or a 
break with the main tenets or motifs of the early Critical Theory, and 
cannot do justice to the great complexity of Habermas’s theory of com- 
municative action. 

The bibliographical appendix contains a list of the works of the mem- 
bers of the Institute for Social Research. In addition, the bibliography 
has a list of the secondary literature divided into works directly related 
to the members of the so-called Frankfurt School, and works “on the 
context” and “forming part of the context.” This second division of 
the secondary literature contains publications which shed light on the 
historical and ideological-intellectual context in which the thought of 
the Frankfurt School representatives developed. It is a most helpful 
list of references for the reader interested in becoming familiar with 
the ground on which and against which these thinkers gave shape to 
their ideas and programs. : 

The book is thus an exceedingly useful introduction to the Frankfurt 
School (or Critical Theory), and it does full justice to the themes an- 
nounced in the subtitle. A questionable aspect. of the work is the fre- 
quent attempt to explain biographical, and even ideological or philo- 
sophical, peculiarities by means of an “unmasking” psychology, which 
is always at the ready to find disreputable motives for otherwise unsus- 
picious actions. Thus, to give a relatively mild example, it seems of 
little use to describe the position of the later Horkheimer as “reaction- 
ary” (p. 472). As far as the translation goes, it must be said that it has 
the errors which are almost inevitable in such a gigantic enterprise— 
misinterpretations and clumsy constructions—but on the whole it ap- 
pears reliable. — Javier A. Ibáñez-Noé, Marquette University. 
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AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 69, No. 2, Spring 1995 


Presenting Heidegger, JOHN D. CAPUTO 


This is a brief introduction to the special issue of American Catholic 
Philosophical Quarterly devoted to the work of Heidegger. Nearly all the 
contributions to this volume—which includes pieces by Hugo Ott, John van 
Buren, Theodore Kisiel, Istvan Feher, William Richardson, Thomas Sheehan, 
Robert Wood, Robert Bernasconi, and Thomas O’Meara—address the ques- 
tion of Heidegger’s changing and complex relationships with the Christian 
and Catholic tradition. 


The Genetic Difference in Reading Being and Time, 
THEODORE KISIEL 


The genetic trajectory, which fills the long-standing publication gap be- 
tween the Scotus dissertation (1915) and Being and Time (1927), reveals 
that the overriding question in Heidegger’s magnum opus is the question of 
the language needed to name being in its full ineffable immediacy. This 
language is to be a formal grammatology of the concrete immediacies of 
being-here, normally expressed in context-dependent indexical or occa- 
sional terms. The dominance of prepositional schematisms in Being and 
Time is placed in the context of a more generalized nonobjective grammato- 
logic of time’s tenses especially concerned with middle-voiced infinitives, 
reflexive verbs, transitive-intransitive interchanges, double genitives, and ex- 
clamatory impersonals of happenings. The prefigurative power of such a 
formal grammaontology at one extreme lends itself to graphic dia-grammati- 
cal definitions of texts. In the end, however, the trans-formative approach 
of formal indication is to be regarded as indefinitely provisional and 
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tentative in its grammatical search for the “tensorality” (Temporalitdt) of 
being “itself.” 


The Ethics of Formale Anzeige in Heidegger, JOHN VAN BUREN 


This essay accomplishes three things. First, it explains the difficult 
theme in Heidegger's early thought that philosophical concepts and language 
must be a highly demonstrative type of “formal indication” that can do jus- 
tice to the historical and differentiated nature of being in factical life. Sec- 
ond, it shows how Heidegger’s formal indication was influenced especially 
by Husser!’s theory of signs in his Logical Investigations, Kierkegaard’s 
notion of indirect communication, and Aristotle’s method of providing an 
analogical “rough outline” in his ethics. Third, it explores Heidegger's 
thoughts on the ethical-political significance of formally indicative thinking 
for the themes of respect for the Other, academic freedom, university re- 
form, the role of women in academic life, religious freedom, and our relation 
to animal life. 


How (Not) to Read Heidegger, THOMAS SHEEHAN 


A central issue in Heidegger's work—the meaning of das Gewesen in 
Heidegger’s analysis of temporality—has been misrepresented in those En- 
glish works that render it as “what-is-as-having-been.” To resolve the prob- 
lem, the paper provides a close reading of Metaphysics 9.6 and 9.8, with 
attention to Aristotle’s ideosyncratic use of the present perfect tense (what 
scholars call “Aristotelian aspect”) in his delineation of a “perfect” praxis. 
On the basis of that reading, the paper offers a five-part reinterpretation of 
Heidegger’s work as a whole. The reinterpretation focuses on discur- 
siveness, distention, and dispensation, and provides references to relevant 
texts in Thomas Aquinas. 


Heidegger and von Balthasar: A Lovers’ Quarrel Over Beauty 
and Divinity, MATTHEW A. DAIGLER 


Both Martin Heidegger and Hans Urs von Balthasar explore the insepa- 
rable connection between beauty and Being, arguing that beauty is not a 
property that could somehow be added to a being, as if it were merely a 
subjective coloring. It is, on the contrary, the supreme radiance of a thing, 
holding sway over the totality of Being. They further agree that beauty is a 
manifestation of divinity; it is holy. But while Heidegger ultimately subordi- 
nates the God of Christianity to Being, as simply one more manifestation of 
the holy, Balthasar sees in the glory of the Cross the ultimate clue to the 
meaning of Being as self-abandoning love. This serves to explain their fun- 
damental disagreement over the question of the “gift of Being.” For Heideg- 
ger Being is given in an anonymous historical process (Ereignis), whereas 
Balthasar understands the gift of Being in the Christian sense of Creation. — 
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On Heidegger’s Other Sins of Omissions: His Exclusion of Asian 
Thought from the Origins of Occidental Metaphysics and His 
Denial of Christian Philosophy, ROBERT BERNASCONI 


Heidegger’s insistence that philosophy is Greek in origin and essence 
was not merely the reassertion of a consensus first formed at the end of the 
eighteenth century. It was an important component of his preparation for 
another beginning of thinking that was addressed specifically to the Ger- 
mans. This study confirms the importance of Heidegger's highly contested 
reading of Hölderlin for this task. Special attention is given to why Heideg- 
ger denied the genuineness not only of Chinese or Indian philosophy but 
also of what passed for Christian philosophy and why he apparently recog- 
nized but chose to downplay the role of Asian thought in the formation of 
early Greek thought. 


Heidegger and Aristotle’s Treatise on Time, MICHAEL T. KANE 


This paper undertakes a reading of Section 19 of Heidegger’s 1927 lec- 
ture course, The Basic Problems of Phenomenology. Here Heidegger takes 
up the unfilled promise of Being and Time to offer an interpretation of Aris- 
totle’s Physics 4.10—14 with the goal of exposing the “limits of ancient ontol- 
ogy.” The paper is divided into three parts. Part 1 considers why Heidegger 
finds it necessary to tackle the text of Aristotle as a step in establishing the 
ontological difference. In answer to this question, the paper considers the 
ambivalent relationship the early Heidegger had towards Aristotle and its 
significance for his project. Part 2 sets out Heidegger’s interpretation itself 
and shows how Heidegger forces Aristotle into a set of aporiai, which only 
his doctrine of original time can resolve. Finally, Part 3 suggests the ways 
in which Heidegger uses this appropriation of Aristotle for his project of 
fundamental ontology. 


The Topography of Heidegger’s Concept of Conscience, 
FRANK SCHALOW 


This paper attempts to cast new light on Heidegger's analysis of con- 
science by showing the role that it plays in unbuilding the Cartesian view 
of the self as pure presence. It is argued that through this “destruction” 
Heidegger executes a step back from a theoretical approach to being in 
terms of the cogito to a practical orientation which is prefigured in Aristot- 
le’s Ethics. By retracing this path, we discover that the call of conscience 
arises first and foremost as a catalyst of self-transformation (authenticity), 
which in turn can only be explicated by considering a unique linkage be- 
tween doing and knowing, praxis and logos, as found in “primal Christian- 
ity.” Heidegger’s formal, ontological analysis of conscience depends on in- 
tegrating this practical context; for only in this manner can hermeneutics 
break the shackles of representationalism and find its way granted through 
the radically singular event of the “there is.” The analysis of conscience 
thereby reemerges to chart the transition from the philosophical side of 
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inquiry to the practical side of life and back again—the reinscribing of a 
further level of radicality and dynamism within Heidegger’s fundamental 
ontology. By making explicit the doubling of Heidegger's inquiry at this 
practical level, we can appreciate how the phenomenon of conscience can 
uncover the. roots of ethical inquiry in a way which broadens rather than 
restricts the overall destruction of traditional ontology. 


Heidegger’s Understanding of the Atheism of Philosophy: 
Philosophy, Theology, and Religion in his Early Lecture 
Courses up to Being and Time, ISTVAN M. FEHER 


Heidegger’s self-interpretation and self-identification as a philosopher 
after World War I is argued to be dependent on an understanding of philoso- 
phy which is permeated by theological motives, and emerges as a radicaliza- 
tion of these. The discrepancy Heidegger perceives between theology (con- 
ceptual clarification, theoretical speech) and religion (immediate faith, the 
believing attitude) parallels the incongruity he exhibits between philosophy 
(theoretical comportment and conceptuality) and life, that is, lived experi- 
ence (with the everyday language it speaks). Heidegger's identification of 
philosophy in terms of atheism is conditional not on a theory of materialism 
or the like. It is only against the background of one given sort of religious 
attitude, that is, the “seductive sort of worrying, which merely talks about, 
or makes believe of religiosity,” that philosophy assumes the label of athe- 
ism. Philosophy’s “show of hands against God” is claimed to be the only 
honest way of standing before Him. 


Heidegger's Fall, WILLIAM RICHARDSON 


The History of Being and the History of Doctrine: An Influence of 
Heidegger on Theology, THOMAS O’MEARA 


Six Heideggarian Figures, ROBERT E. WOOD 


Martin Heidegger's Catholic Origins, HUGO OTT 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 32, No. 3, July 1995 
Erstwhile Vindicationism, DION SCOTT-KAKURES 


There is discord in the vindicationist camp over the nature of the facts 
in virtue of which folk psychology is alleged to stand or fall. The “scientific” 
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vindicationist takes the relevant body of facts to involve specific claims 
about the functional organization of our cognitive architecture. A second, 
and increasingly influential, school of vindicationism has it that the facts in 
virtue of which folk psychology stands or falls are just the facts as we know 
them to be. According to this “erstwhile vindicationism” folk psychology 
does not make claims of the requisite precision or informativeness such that 
it can be at odds with cognitive scientific inquiry. It is argued that erstwhile 
vindicationism offers no vindication worth having. If one understands folk 
psychology as a causal explanatory theory, the burdens of scientific vindica- 
tionism must be taken up. 


Dreams and the Coherence of Experience: An Anti-idealist 
Critique from Classical Indian Philosophy, 
CHAKRAVARTHI RAM-PRASAD 


Idealism is the view that an account of experience and knowledge can 
be given without necessarily employing the concept of externality; so the 
existence of an external world is denied. The fourth-century Buddhist, Vasu- 
bandhu, defends idealism. He argues that dreaming demonstrates that expe- 
rience can be explained without recourse to the concept of externality. The 
Advaitin, Sankara (seventh to eighth century) argues, using analogies in il- 
lustration, that dreams cannot be explained without appeal to the concept 
of externality. More generally, he makes the case that idealism is self-refut- 
ing. If it is correct in its rejection of the concept, then it is not possible to 
account for knowledge; so idealism fails in its anti-sceptical project. The 
consequence is not the realist one that an external world exists, but only 
the anti-idealist one that the concept of externality is needed. 


Modern Ontology and the Problems of Epistemology, JOHN GRECO 


Philosophers from a variety of traditions have held that skepticism de- 
pends on a moder ontology of the self and the world. Against this claim 
it is argued that a modern ontology is neither necessary nor sufficient for 
driving powerful skeptical arguments. It is not necessary because skeptical 
arguments can be constructed without it. Such arguments employ an inno- 
cent appearance reality distinction rather than any particular way of cashing 
out that distinction, modern or otherwise. Neither is a modem ontology 
sufficient for skepticism, since the best skeptical arguments employ chal- 
lengeable assumptions about the nature of knowledge and evidence. If this 
is right then, many voices to the contrary, epistemology is not dependent on 
a modern ontology for its main problems. Moreover, only epistemology can 
adequately address those problems. . 


Lyotard and Kripke: Essentialisms in Dispute, 
PETER R. SEDGWICK and ALESSANDRA TANESINI 


This paper discusses the way in which, in The Differend: Phrases in 
Dispute, Lyotard uses Saul Kripke’s theory of proper names. The paper 
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analyses Lyotard’s attempt to escape from the essentialism which Kripke 
himself has derived from his own work. Two conclusions are drawn: (1) 
Lyotard does not succeed in avoiding essentialism, and (2) he has not estab- 
lished the existence of differends. 


Situating Ethics and Memory, WILMA KOUTSTAAL 


In his article, “On Forgetting the Difference between Right and Wrong,” 
Gilbert Ryle asks why it would be absurd to say that someone once knew, 
but has since forgotten, the difference between right and wrong. Ryle ar- 
gues that the absurdity is due to the interconnectivity, in the virtues, of 
knowing and caring and doing. This paper accepts that basic interconnectiv- 
ity but reexamines the view that forgetting the difference between right and 
wrong is necessarily absurd. Arguing that we need to recognize principles 
derived from the domain of memory to accommodate notions of change in 
the domain of ethics, the paper points to and illustrates several sources of 
difficulty for Ryle’s view. We need to acknowledge the role of reminders 
and “retrieval environments”—the influence of present circumstances on 
what we now can call to mind—to prevent our conception of ethical under- 
standing from becoming too insular and static. 


Mutual Recognition and Ethics: A Hegelian Reformulation of the 
Kantian Argument for the Rationality of Morality, 
ROBERT M. WALLACE 


This paper argues that if the point of autonomy is to find unity and 
point in one’s life, then an agent who is interested in being autonomous will 
confront the problem of determining what desires constitute the domain 
that he is to unify. Someone who questions the authority of his desires (as 
one who seeks unity and point in his life must do) will also question the 
authority of the bundle of desires that he happens to experience. To solve 
this problem, the agent must have recourse to the point of view of another, 
for whom he is (initially) an organism, an object, rather than an activity of 
questioning the authority of his organismic characteristics (desires). For 
this solution to work, he must recognize the other as himself autonomous. 
So taking one’s own autonomy seriously requires treating the other as, also, 
an end in himself. 


A Dilemma for Any Theory of Knowledge, TRENTON MERRICKS 


The following is either true or false: (1) If two worlds share an initial 
segment up to and including time ¢, and if at ¢ S truly believes that p in both 
worlds, then at t S knows that p in one world if and only if S knows that p 
in the other. If (1) is true, then, it is argued, we can know very little about 
the future (for example, I cannot know that my desk will not turn to jello 
in one second). This is the first horn of the dilemma. If (1) is false, then 
whether or not S knows that p at t is a function of, in addition to p’s truth, 
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what happens in the world after t. If we embrace this horn, then we need 
to rethink many of the standard approaches to providing, or at least under- 
standing, an analysis of knowledge. 


AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 73, No. 3, September 1995 


Moral Facts and the Problem of Justification in Ethics, 
STEFAN SENCERZ 


A moral theory may be asked to provide an account of the truth and 
falsity of moral judgments. It may also be asked to provide an account 
of justification for moral views. In addition, it should advance a rational 
convergence of moral views. Finally, it should provide the means of resolv- 
ing attitudinal differences. The analyses of these goals lead to four condi- 
tions that an adequate moral view must satisfy. 

Non-realist ethical theories have been criticized as inadequate in all 
these four respects. I raise similar criticisms against one currently popular 
strain of realism, New-Wave Naturalistic Moral Realism. This version of 
realism cannot simultaneously satisfy all four conditions. In this respect, it 
is not an improvement on, but a regression from, theories that postulate no 
moral facts. 


AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 73, No. 4, December 1995 


Nietzsche’s Theory of Truth, ALESSANDRA TANESINI 


Nietzsche had something very important to say about truth, namely, 
that truth is not as important as it is taken to be. Although for Nietzsche 
there is no practical transcendent notion of truth, it is for him still legitimate 
to say that some claims are true. To do so is to endorse these claims. 
Claims are correctly endorsed if they enhance our feeling of power. Thus, 
truth-talk belongs to the evaluative rather than the descriptive component 
of discourse. Furthermore, this theory of truth is Nietzsche’s basis for a 
genealogical account of faith in truth as the kernel of the ascetic ideal. 


Causes, Effects, and Counterfactual Dependence, KADRI VIHVELIN 


Causes are temporally prior to their effects, but not necessarily so. We 
need a theory of causation which respects this fact, a theory which distin- 
guishes causes from effects while leaving open the possibility of backwards 
causation. David Lewis has drawn our attention to a striking temporal 
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asymmetry in event counterfactuals, but his counterfactual analysis of cau- 
sation does not work. This paper proposes a new counterfactual theory of 
causation, one which captures the intuitive idea that a cause is a producer 
as well as a preventer. While this account of the causal relation is more 
complex than Lewis’s, it imposes fewer demands on causal relata. In partic- 
ular, it does not need to rely on a gerrymandered theory of events in order 
to distinguish causes from their effects. _ 


EUROPEAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 3, no? 1, April 1995 


The Place of Equality in Habermas’ and Dworkin’ S Theories of 
Justice, STEFAN GOSEPATH 


This article concerns the role played by the idea of equality in the 
political theories of justice of Jürgen Habermas and Ronald Dworkin. Their 
theories represent alternative ways of specifying the fundamental egalitarian 
idea of treating people as equals, accepted by most as the kernel of any 
plausible political morality. Habermas (in the tradition of Kant) claims that 
liberal justice is primarily concerned with rights to basic liberties and to 
participation. Consequently, his theory has little to say about distributive 
justice. For Dworkin, on the other hand, the primary liberal ideal is equality, 
which he sees embodied in equality of resources; all other principles of 
liberalism are supposed to follow from this primary ideal. After a critical 
examination of Habermas’ and Dworkin’s theories, another alternative is 
very briefly sketched that might be able to avoid the disadvantages of both 
theories while preserving their advantages. 


EUROPEAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 3, No. 2, August 1995 


Plato, Justice and Pluralism, RUDIGER BUBNER 


A main thesis of Plato’s Republic is that a just state insures its citizens 
the possibility of pursuing their own individual interests. The article shows 
that to impute “totalitarian” motives to Plato’s vision of. political reality is 
misled. Rather, Plato’s theory of justice can be understood by today’s reader 
as a plea for pluralism. Analogies to the current communitarianism debate 
facilitate such an understanding of Plato’s concept of justice. 


Narrativity and Ethical Relativism, MARK COLBY 


This article examines Alasdair MacIntyre’s account of narratives in 
After Virtue, his virtue-based critique of the liberal individualism of moder- 
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nity, and several successor articles. Three criticisms of MacIntyre’s analysis 
are formulated. First, narrativity is an ontological conception, thus needing 
independent and unstated normative principles to play any role—whether 
liberal or illiberal—in moral and political theory. Second, ethical relativism 
arises about admissible narrative content, for MacIntyre’s argument offers 
no formal constraint on the internal goods that a narrative may legitimately 
contain. Third, contrary to his aims, the problem of ethical relativism 
equally arises for the other elements of his three-stage account. These other 
stages neither necessarily exclude qualities which are not virtues nor include 
those which are: there are no determinate moral-political inclusions or ex- 
clusions from the canon of admissible practices, goods, virtues, communi- 
ties, or moral traditions to inform and sustain the moral life. 


Has the Correspondence Theory of Truth Been Refuted? From 
Gottlob Frege to Donald Davidson, LORENZ KRUGER 


‘To Lend Wings to Physics Once Again’: Hölderlin and the ‘Oldest 
System-Programme of German Idealism’, ECKART FORSTER 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 33, No. 3, July 1995 


The Commerce of Sympathy: Adam Smith on the Emergence of 
Morals, EUGENE HEATH 


This article discusses how, in The Theory of Moral Sentiments, Smith 
employs the concepts of sympathy and the sympathetic imagination to show 
how a uniform set of judgments of conduct might unintentionally emerge 
within a society. Although Smith’s account may suffer some problems, it is, 
nonetheless, a complex and interesting theory, one which should be of inter- 
est either to historians of ethics and political economy or to those interested 
in theoretical accounts of the evolution of norms. 


JOURNAL OF ‘THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 33, No. 4, October 1995; 


Leibniz and Clarke on Miracles, EZIO VAILATI 


Clarke’s primary interest in miracles centered around proving that their 
occurrence provides evidence for the truth of Christianity. He tried to show 
their possibility by appealing to a system which emphasizes the role of a 
libertarian divine will and direct divine intervention in the ordinary course 
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of nature, denies activity to matter, and claims that the basic forces which 
keep the world together are the effect of continual spiritual activity. As a 
result, properly speaking, natural laws govern the divine will not matter, to 
which they are therefore extrinsic. By contrast, Leibniz’s interest in miracles 
centered around their use against models of reality which made natural laws 
extrinsic to the nature of bodies. Such models, he thought, would lead to a 
diminished view of God and, by being associated with incorrect views on 
substance, could open the door to Spinozism or to a materialist view of the 
mind. In Clarke’s eyes, Leibniz’s misunderstanding of the nature of miracles 
was grounded in a view of nature which by emphasizing its active powers 
led to the materialism of free thinkers or at least provided them with philo- 
sophical weapons. In Leibniz’s eyes, Clarke’s mistaken ideas on miracles 
were based in a view which by emphasizing the passivity of nature and the 
role of a contracausal divine will led, or could lead, to to a diminished view 
of God, and ultimately to irreligion. 


Hume’s Natural History: Religion and ‘Explanation’, 
M. JAMIE FERREIRA 


Commentaries on Hume’s Natural History account of the origin of 
religion have tended either to assume or, in the case of a recent one by 
Keith Yandell, to highlight an “explanatory” motivation. This obscures the 
way in which Hume’s account differs markedly from other classical genetic 
accounts which emphasize explanation. It is argued that Hume distinguishes 
between kinds of explanation, excluding from his account the kind of con- 
cern with causes which does play an important role in other genetic ac- 
counts. Detailed attention is paid to the kind of “determinacy” at issue for 
Hume and the status of coping vs. explaining, as well as the implications of 
the distinction between first-order explanation and meta-explanation. 


Kant’s Analytic Judgments and the Traditional Theory of 
Concepts, WILLEM R. DE JONG 


Against Hintikka it is argued that analyticity in Kant is a form of con- 
ceptual truth. Nevertheless, the common interpretation of Kant’s analyticity 
as a form of conceptual truth is also rejected, to the extent that it takes its 
point of view from modern logic uncritically. More positively, it is shown 
that analyticity in Kant can be characterized rather precisely within a pure 
logic of concepts using the so-called conjunction-model of concepts. This 
logical framework meets the requirements of general logic as introduced in 
the first Kritik. General logic is opposed to transcendental logic; the latter 
has to account for synthetic judgments a priori. The Kantian distinctions, a 
priori-a posteriori and analytic-synthetic, are strongly oriented to the time- 
honored theory of the predicables. For instance, the predicate of a synthetic 
judgment a priori corresponds to what traditionally is called a proprium of 
the subject-concept. 


a 
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From Dilthey to Mead and Heidegger: Systematic and Historical 
Relations, MATTHIAS JUNG 


The article shows that Wilhelm Dilthey’s work can be interpreted as a 
common starting point for two of the most important directions in contem- 
porary philosophy: pragmatism and hermeneutics. In his attempt to trans- 
form the “philosophy of consciousness,” Dilthey develops a new concept of 
the life-process as an interaction between detranscendentalized subjects and 
their environment, which inspired Mead’s theory of action as well as Heideg- 
ger’s fundamental ontology. In his “middle” phase, he tried to develop a 
pragmatic foundation for the human sciences to which both Mead’s and 
Heidegger’s concepts of meaning are indebted. These concepts may be re- 
garded as different ways of overcoming the inherent problems of Dilthey’s 
later work, which emphasizes a methodological dichotomy between the hu- 
man and the natural sciences. As is finally shown, the reconstruction of 
these developments makes it possible. to understand how pragmatic and 
hermeneutic insights into the human life-world can clarify and enrich each 
other mutually. 


Noesis Noeseos in Metaphysics 12.9, JOSEPH DE FILIPPO 


Schopenhauer’s Pessimism and the Unconditional Good, 
MARK MIGOTTI 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 92, No. 5, May 1995 


| Responsibility and the Principle of Possible Action, 
WALTER GLANNON 


The Principle of Possible Action (PPA) says that a person is morally 
responsible for failing to perform a given act only if he could have performed 
that act. This article argues that PPA is false. For there are cases in which 
persons may be morally responsible for omissions and refrainings, even 
when they lack the physical ability to perform actions that would have pre- 
vented the obtaining of harmful states of affairs. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 92, No. 6, June 1995 
Why Pains are Mental Objects, HAROLD LANGSAM 


Section 1 of the article explains why we think of pains (and objects of 
sensation generally) as private objects, as objects that can be experienced 
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by at most one subject. It is argued that it is a contingent truth that pains 
are private. Section 2 of the article explains why we often think of pains ‘as 
subjective, as existing only when they are being experienced by a subject. 
Also explained is why we sometimes do talk of unfelt pains. Section 3 
explains why we do not attribute pain to those external objects that cause 
us to feel pain, whereas (for example) we do attribute heat to those external 
objects that cause us to feel hot. l 


Unnatural Science, CATHERINE Z. ELGIN 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 92, No. 7, July 1995 


Could The Probability of Doom Be Zero or One? 
MARTIN H. KRIEGER i 


_ The probability of doom may be shown to be 0 or 1, by applying the 
Kolmogorov zero-or-one law of probability theory to a model of the path to 
doom. Loosening the model’s restrictions, so as to avoid this conclusion, 
will indicate the significance of planning, finite decision horizons, probabilis- 
tic estimates of risk, and scientific vs. theological perspectives. 


What Might Cognition Be If Not Computation? 
TIM VAN GELDER l 


The aim of this.article is to articulate and explore the dynamical con- 
ception of cognition as an alternative to the computational conception 
which has traditionally dominated cognitive science. It illustrates the differ- 
ence between dynamical and computational systems by describing Watt’s 
centrifugal governor for controlling the speed of a steam engine and con- 
trasting it with a computational device for the same task. It then provides 
a general frame of reference within which the computational, connectionist 
and dynamical conceptions can be located and related to each other. Some 
arguments against, and in favor of the dynamical approach are briefly re- 
viewed. The current status of the dynamical conception as the basis of a 
plausible and fruitful research program refutes one of the main arguments 
in favor of the computational conception, namely the “what else could it 
_be?” argument. 
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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 92, No. 8, August 1995 


Are There Natural Laws Concerning Particular Biological Species? 
MARC LANGE 


Familiar arguments that no natural laws concern particular biological 
species mistakenly presuppose. that a law-statement refers to no particular 
location or object, or that a law of nature involves an exceptionless regular- 
ity. It is argued here that, for example, “The human being has exactly 46 
chromosomes” states a law (although some human beings have 47 chromo- 
somes) because for certain scientific purposes, it is best for us to take a 
human being to have 46 chromosomes unless we have information to the 
contrary, and because this inferential rule results from our pursuit of the 
best set of “inductive strategies.” Much biological research aims to discover 
natural laws of this sort. In the course of the argument, thẹre are discus- 
sions of the nature of biological species, derivative laws, and how law-state- 
ments support counterfactual conditionals. 


‘Materialism, Reduction, Replacement, and the Place of 
Consciousness in Science, JEFFREY E. FOSS 


The central problem in the philosophy of mind is the place of con- 
sciousness in science. Contemporary materialisms misconceive the place 
of consciousness in science because of their shared misconception of the 
structure and development of science, which in turn stems from their use 
of the concepts of theory reduction and theory replacement. Instead of the 
reduction-replacement contrast, an account is proposed of the information- 
economy of science which more accurately captures the relationships 
among particular scientific theories, various scientific disciplines, and sci- 
ence as a whole. This done, the place of consciousness in science is more 
readily outlined. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 92, No. 9, September 1995 


Hacking Away at the Identity of Indiscernibles: Possible Worlds 
and Einstein’s Principle of Equivalence, STEVEN FRENCH 


The long running debate over the conceptual status of Leibniz’s Princi- 
ple of the Identity of Indiscernibles has been given a new twist by Hacking, 
who suggests that the Principle is true, not in each possible world, but about 
all possible worlds. He supports this suggestion with a consideration of the 
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underdetermination in our description of possible worlds which, it is 
claimed, lies at the heart of General Relativity. In the present paper, Hack- 
ing’s argument is examined in detail, and it is shown that reflection upon 
the foundations of space-time physics reveals that the argument is not well 
grounded. This is taken as further evidence of the difficulty in pulling meta- 
physical rabbits out of physical hats. 


Is There a Problem of Indiscernible Counterparts? 
JOHN ANDREW FISHER 


Goodness as Weapon, CLAUDIA MILLS 


MIND 
‘Vol. 104, No. 415, July 1995 


The Impossibility of Interpersonal oan Comparisons, 
DANIEL M. HAUSMAN 


This essay argues that if one takes literally the view that well-being is 
the satisfaction of preferences, one must regard an interpersonal compari- 
son of well-being as a comparison of locations in preference rankings. To 
do so, one must then equate the tops and bottoms of everyone’s preference 
rankings. . Since two individuals at the tops of their respective preference 
rankings are not necessarily equally well-off, one should conclude that well- 
being is not the satisfaction of preference. 


What Mathematical Knowledge Could Be, JERROLD J. KATZ 


Many philosophers think that Benacerraf’s classic paper “Mathematical 
Truth” refutes mathematical realism. The present paper shows that this 
judgment is at best prernature and at worst mistaken. As Benacerraf argued, 
the aspatiality and atemporality of abstract objects puts them beyond our 
causal reach, but inaccessibility only eliminates an empiricist account of 
mathematical knowledge. It does not eliminate a rationalist account on 
which the formation and justification.of mathematical beliefs does not pre- 
suppose causal contact. Thus, conceding Benacerraf’s point about causal 
inaccessibility, mathematical knowledge could still be knowledge of abstract 
objects. The paper provides such a rationalist account and defends the 
account by showing that it is as satisfactory an explication of formal knowl- 
edge as causal theories are of natural knowledge and that philosophical 
objections to our rationalist account would equally be objections to such 
causal theories. l 
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` Is Knowing a State of Mind? TIMOTHY WILLIAMSON 


The paper argues that knowing is as much a mental state as believing 
and desiring are. Thus it extends externalism in the philosopy of mind from 
the contents of propositional attitudes to the attitudes themselves. Implica- 
tions for some skeptical arguments are discussed. It is not implied that we 
are always in a position to know whether we know something. The concep- 
tion of knowing as a hybrid of believing, truth, and other factors is attributed 
to a discredited program of analysis or an unproven internalism; the failure 
of post-Gettier attempts to analyze the concept is explained. The claim that 
what knowledge adds to belief is psychologically irrelevant is refuted on 
independent grounds. Cases are given in which knowing cannot be replaced 
by believing in causal explanations of action without explanatory loss. 
Knowing is tentatively characterized as the most general factive men- 
tal state. 


On the Incompatibility of Enduring and Perduring Entities, 
TRENTON MERRICKS 


The paper argues that if presentism, the doctrine that the present is 
ontologically privileged, is true, then it is not possible that entities (objects 
or events) perdure; it is not possible, that is, that entities are four-dimen- 
sional and have temporal parts. If instead all times are on an ontological 
par (what I shall call “indexicalism”), then it is not possible that entities 
(objects or events) endure; it is not possible, that is, that entities are three- 
dimensional and wholly present at each time at which they exist. Since the 
present is either ontologically privileged or it is not, we can conclude that 
it is not possible that both perduring entities and enduring entities exist. 
One upshot of this conclusion is that it is not possible that there be both 
three-dimensional enduring objects and four-dimensional perduring events. 


Acting from Virtue, ROBERT AUDI 


MONIST 
Vol. 78, No. 3, July 1995 


Is Macroeconomics for Real? KEVIN D. HOOVER 


Despite lip-service to methodological individualism, the true basis for 
the program of microfoundations for macroeconomics is shown to be a 
commitment to ontological individualism and a denial that macroeconomic 
aggregates exist externally and objectively. This article shows that macro- 
economic aggregates are not reducible, even in principle, to the micro- 
economic entities that underlie them. The relationship between micro- 
economic and macroeconomic entities is one of supervenience—although 
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a supervenience that does not underwrite reductionism. The ontological 
reality of macroeconomic aggregates is supported by an appeal to Ian Hack- 
ing’s argument from manipulability. It is shown that macroeconomic aggre- 
gates can be used as instruments of manipulation in contexts other than the 
ones that define them theoretically. A second argument appeals to the fact 
that macroeconomic aggregates are fundamental in idealized economic mod- 
els and that the success of idealizations depends on their isolating the onto- 
logical essence of the subject of the idealization. 


The Composition of Economic Causes, DANIEL M. HAUSMAN 


This essay is concerned with John Stuart Mill’s so called “deductive” 
or “a priori” method. That method calls on scientists to discover the laws 
__ of individual causes and to compound them to deduce their conjoint effect. 
Mill’s account has many obscurities concerning (1) the notion of a law of 
an individual cause, (2) the conditions under which causes can be com- 
pounded, (3) what the compounding of causes consists in. The essay argues 
that the deductive method does not surmount the obstacles that lie in the 
way of direct inductive methods. ; 


Chances and Choices: Some Notes on Probability and Belief in 
Economics, JOCHEN RUNDE 


This paper reviews the distinction between risk and uncertainty some- 
times made by economists, between situations in which economic decisions 
are informed by numerical probabilities and situations in which they are 
not. It begins with a survey of the theories of probability of Knight and 
Keynes, to whom the distinction is often attributed. Although Knight and 
Keynes are proponents of competing interpretations of probability, it is ar- 
gued they offer what is essentially the same chance-based theory of numeri- 
cal probability. The competing and now orthodox choice-based or Bayesian 
theory of numerical probability and the rational decision-maker is then intro- 
duced. Arguments for the claim that this approach renders redundant the 
risk/uncertainty distinction are assessed. The final part of the paper exam- 
ines the ontological shift in recent work that attempts to generalize the 
Bayesian model of the rational decision-maker on Knightian or Key- 
nesian lines. 


The Empirical Presuppositions of Metaphysical Explanations, 
HAROLD KINCAID 


Philosophers, economists, and historians of economic thought often 
evaluate, criticize, support, or explain the practice of economics by invoking 
very general metaphysical facts. This article argues that (1) analyses of 
economics on allegedly general metaphysical grounds often rest on much 
more substantive, empirical, and contingent matters of fact—on substantive 
issues in economics itself—than their advocates acknowledge and (2) that 
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defending or criticizing economics on general metaphysical grounds tends 
to ignore the complexity of economic research. The moral drawn from 
these two points is not that metaphysical considerations play no role, but 
that to understand their role we must pay much more attention to the empir- 
ical, local details of economic explanation. 


Essences and Markets, JOHN O’NEILL 


Ceteris Paribus Laws and Socio-Economic Machines, 
NANCY CARTWRIGHT 


The Virtual Reality of Homo Economicus, PHILIP PETTIT 


The Metaphysics of Microeconomics, ALEX ROSENBERG 


- THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 45, No. 180, July 1995 


A Form of Metaphysical Realism, J. J. C. SMART 


This essay defends a view which is near enough to Putnam’s character- 
_ ization of metaphysical realism for it to be called by the same name. Indeter- 
minacy of reference is conceded, in the sense that there may be, multiple 
reference relations, but it is denied that this implies belief in unknowable 
noumena. It is enough for metaphysical realism as conceived here that 
there be at least one reference relation. The essay also argues against defin- 
ing truth epistemically. Even a Peircean ideal theory might be false, in a 
contextual sense of ‘might’ stronger than that of the logically possible. 


A New Look at Personal Identity, ANDY HAMILTON ` 


The essentially self-conscious ways of knowing about oneself consti- 
tute, and do not merely furnish evidence for, personal identity. Contra 
Butler, Locke’s memory criterion is benignly circular, implying a “unity of 
consciousness” account. Memory-based judgments are “immune to error 
through misidentification” (IEM) as Gareth Evans claims; the remembering 
subject must be identical with the remembered subject. Evans’ consequent 
critique of g-memory is insufficiently radical, presupposing functionalism 
and a mistakenly “impersonal” concept of “information.” His residual com- 
mitment to the primacy of “bodily” criteria leads him, in effect, to endorse 
Butler’s objection. But the traditional distinction between “psychologi- 
cal” and “bodily” criteria is ill-founded. The body is not simply a mass of 
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physical “stuff”, “bodily” criteria have an essential psychological aspect. 
Thus “unity of consciousness” accounts need not neglect the body; bodily 
self-ascriptions are 1EM. The self is an object whose identity is defined by 
its own self-conception. 


PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 70, No. 3, July 1995 


Minimal Consequentialism, PETER CAWS 


Beginning from some reflections on G. E. M. Anscombe’s 1958 article 
“Modern Moral Philosophy,” this article develops a view of what makes acts 
morally permissible. It distinguishes between deontological, teleological, 
and consequentialist views, distancing the last of these from Utilitarianism, 
with which they are often confused. It defends consequentialism against 
demands on the part of its critics that no theory can be expected to meet. 
It points out that moral theories presuppose values that are not themselves 
necessarily moral values, and argues on the basis of an analysis of act and 
intentionality that an appropriate value, which in conjunction with conse- 
quentialism leads to a position that is robust but morally exigent, is to be 
found in the idea of “complex freedom.” The resulting view is minimal 
because it makes no assumptions about the general good but limits itself to 
providing a test for particular acts. 


Can There be a Right to Secede? R. E. EWIN 


This paper takes up Allen Buchanan’s claim (in Secession) that there 
is a moral right to secede. It argues that the right to secede, if it is to do 
the job that is required of it, must be a claim-right and that such rights can 
be held only by (natural or artificial) persons, so that a state in a federation 
might have a right to secede but no such right can play any useful part in 
arguments about secession in more usual and more interesting cases. The 
paper argues about what constitutes a people and whether a people is capa- 
ble of possessing rights of the relevant sort. 


Wild Justice, GERRY WALLACE 


Increasingly revenge seems to be regarded sympathetically. Its nature 
and morality are explored in this paper, What is revenge? What are its 
objects? How is it related to self-defence, retribution, and retaliation? Is 
there a right to revenge? Is revenge always morally wrong? What are we 
to make of the Christian’s absolute prohibition on the taking of revenge? A 
number of literary examples from Shakespeare, Hardy, and Dickens are ana- 
lysed alongside the characterisations of revenge offered by Schopenhauer 
and Bacon. The nature of retribution and revenge are examined in relation 
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to impartiality, malice, and equality. It is argued that for the purposes of 
moral discussion malicious and non-malicious revenge must be distin- 
guished and that although sometimes revenge may be justified there cannot 
be a general moral right to revenge. 


Indeterminacy, Ethnophilosophy, Linguistic Philosophy, 
African Philosophy, BARRY HALLEN 


A variety of analytic techniques adapted from orthodox philosophy of 
language may be profitably applied to African discourse. Paradigm cases 
and demonstrations of correct and incorrect usage can help to illumine un- 
derlying semantic networks that, for example, then can be used to provide | 
alternative perspectives on traditional epistemological problems and topics. 
This provides one credible methodological basis with which academic phi- 
losophy can meaningfully assess the philosophical prepossessions of non- 
Western cultures generally. W. V. O. Quine’s persistent skepticism about the 
universality of meanings and the facility of precise inter-cultural translations 
between languages that are not cognates provide a healthy propaedeutic to 
such undertakings. 


Responsibility and Necessity, DAVID COCKBURN 


Is there a logical tension between necessity and responsibility? A Hu- 
mean analysis of causal necessity does not support our intuitive sense that 
there is. The idea of ‘logical tension’ suggested by Wittgenstein’s later 
thought will lead us to ask: “What is it seriously to think that a person was 
responsible for what happened?” We see this in a diverse range of reactions 
to people—as opposed to a supposed underlying judgement—on account 
of what they have done. On the other side, we can, developing certain 
strands in Hume's discussion, say that talk of causal necessity has its sense 
within a context of a concern to predict and control events. This leads to 
a version of incompatabilism—an account of the tension between the idea 
of necessity and that of responsibility—which is markedly different from 
familiar forms. 


Cambridge Philosophers II: Ludwig Wittgenstein, 
G. E. M. ANSCOMBE 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
Vol. 55, No. 3, September 1995 


Pragmatism and the Philosophy of Language, 
DANIELLE MACBETH 


According to Rorty, the notion of an “impure” philosophy of language 
that would aim to clarify the role of language in the acquisition of knowledge 
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is fundamentally misguided. It requires, he thinks, that language be con- 
ceived as a set of representations that stand in nonintentional relations to 
what they represent; and that, he argues, is not how language works. My 
aim is to show that while the pragmatist’s rejection of relations of reference 
and meaning may be a fundamental insight, it does not follow that “impure” 
philosophy of language is misguided. This is done by sketching a conception 
of reference and meaning that is consistent with rejecting such relations. A 
novel response both to the problem of how reference is fixed and to the 
question of the relationship of the meaning of a predicate to the objects of 
which it is true is also sketched. 


Knowing the World and Knowing our Minds, TED A. WARFIELD 


Hilary Putnam’s anti-skeptical argument has received much critical at- 
tention. This paper, with an eye on the recent literature concerning first 
person knowledge of mental content, defends the Putnamian anti-skeptical 
project from this criticism. The common moral that Putnam’s critics draw 
from Putnam’s argument is that externalism about content engenders skepti- 
cism about knowledge of content. These philosophers have argued both 
that we in fact do not know the contents of our thoughts and that Putnam’s 
anti-skeptical argument is a failure because it depends on inconsistent prem- 
ises: externalism and the thesis that we know the contents of our thoughts. 
The paper argues that one accepting this common moral faces many diffi- 
culties. First and foremost, one accepting this moral must defend the claim 
that externalism precludes knowledge of content. The paper argues that 
there is no argument for this conclusion that does not commit one to posi- 
tively endorsing skepticism. While philosophers have been quick to deny 
that skepticism is provably false, they have been much more reluctant to 
claim that skepticism is in fact true. I argue that we have no way of under- 
standing the former claim that does commit us to accepting the latter and 
that therefore the best response to Putnamian arguments is to accept that 
skepticism is provably false. 


Why not Solipsism? ELLIOTT SOBER 


Each of us believes that there exists a world outside our own minds. 
Philosophers interested in the problem of solipsism have focused on the 
problem of justifying this belief. The problem of the present paper is to 
explain it. Why did evolution produce in us the inclination to think about 
the world in nonsolipsistic terms? 


Adjusting Utility for Justice: A Consequentialist Reply to the 
Objection from Justice, FRED FELDMAN 


Traditional forms of consequentialism are open to objections based on 
considerations of justice. Classic cases such as the Small Southern Town, 
the Organ Harvest, the Colosseum, etc. show that such forms of consequen- 
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tialism, focusing exclusively on the total value of available outcomes, are 
insensitive to questions about the manner in which that value is distributed 
among the various recipients in the outcome. As a result, such theories 
sometimes permit serious injustices. In this paper,-I formulate an axiology 
that is sensitive to justice, and combine it with a consequentialist normative 
theory. I try to show that the resulting view generates correct results in 
cases involving justice. 


PHRONESIS 
Vol. 40, No. 2, 1995 


Mina’s Knowledge and Powers of Control in Anaxagoras DK B12, 
J. H. LESHER 


Fragment 12 of Anaxagoras states (in part) that kai [nous] gnémén ge 
peri pantos pasan ischei kai ischuei megiston, usually translated as “And 
furthermore, [Mind] has all knowledge concerning everything and the great- 
est strength.” Given this translation it is unclear whether the fact that Mind 
has all knowledge entails that it has the greatest strength, or whether its 
having the greatest strength entails that it has all knowledge, or whether 
both entailments hold, or neither. But since gnémé here is best rendered as 
“decision” or “power of decision” rather than as “knowledge,” Anaxagoras’ 
remark is best understood as a restatement of the idea found in Anaxi- 
mander, Heraclitus, and a number of other Presocratic thinkers, that a cos- 
mic intelligence holds every decision with regard to the changes taking place 
in the cosmos (and, as an obvious consequence, has the greatest strength). 


Humans and Other Political Animals in Aristotle’s History of 
Animals, DAVID J. DEPEW 


Aristotle's History of Animals catalogues four sorts of “differences and 
attributes” of animals: body parts, dispositions, activities, and ways of life. 
The phrase “political animal” (politikon zoon) is used to characterize a cer- 
tain style of activity, in which “something one and common becomes the 
work of all.” As such, political animals occur at one end of a continuum 
that includes gregarious, scattered, and solitary animals, the last of which 
maintain no stable relationship with conspecifics. This “zoological” sense 
of politikon zoon is maintained in Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics. Humans 
are more political than other animals because rational speech (logos), the 
distinctive human mark, renders role division more complex and differenti- 
ated among them. Aristotle applies the terms “herdlike,” “scattered,” and 
“solitary” to communities and individuals that fall, to one degree or another, 
away from this norm. 


_ Socratic Puzzles, ROBERT NOZICK 
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Generazione dell’anima in Alessandro di Afrodisia, De anima 
2.10-11.13, PAOLO ACCATTINO 


PHRONESIS 
Vol. 40, No. 3, 1995 


Aristotle’s Theory of the Good and its Causal Basis, 
THOMAS M. TUOZZO l 


A credible theory of the kinds of goodness must.be supported by an 
underlying theory of causation. An essentially Humean causal theory under- 
lies the dichotomy between intrinsic and instrumental goods that contempo- 
rary writers on Aristotle take for granted; the result is a skewed interpreta- 
tion, especially of the relation of eudaimonia to other goods. This article 
briefly explores Korsgaard’s application of a Kantian theory of the good to 
Aristotle, and then explicates, on thè basis of texts in the Nicomachean 
Ethics and Eudaimonean Ethics and with help from systematic accounts in 
MM and later Peripatetic texts, a four-part Aristotelian theory of the good. 
This theory relies on distinctively Aristotelian causal and metaphysical theo- 
ries, and casts needed fresh light on some long-standing problems of inter- 
pretation. . 


Early Stoicism and Akrasia, RICHARD JOYCE 


An action P is akratic if the agent freely, knowingly, and intentionally 
performs P at time t, while believing, at t, that incompatible action Q is the 
best action available. The early Stoics held, contra Plato, that the human 
soul is unified and entirely rational. This would seem to commit them to 
the nonexistence of akrasia. However, when “unity” and “rationality” are 
described in the specific senses intended, akrasia is seen to be compatible 
with Stoic philosophy. “Unity” does not exclude the soul making two simul- 
taneous judgments, one evaluative (“Q is the best action available”) and one 
practical (“This situation is P-demanding”), the latter resulting in action. 
Although these judgments are in tension, it is consistent that a purely ratio- 
nal faculty should make them; both judgments involve the application of 
concepts to the agent’s experience, and it is this which constitutes the hall- 
mark of rationality for the Stoics. ; 


Proper Sensibles and Kath’Hauta Causes, STEPHEN EVERSON 
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RATIO 
Vol. 8, No. 1, April 1995 


Arguments from Conceivability, GAD PRUDOVSKY 


What can be inferred from the fact that something is, or is not, conceiv- 
able? This paper argues, contrary to some deflationary remarks in recent 
literature, that arguments which use such facts as their starting point may 
have significant philosophical import. Strawson’s results from the first chap- 
ter of Individuals are used in order to show that Galileo’s arguments in 
favor of the distinction between primary and secondary qualities, which are 
based on premises concerning conceivability, should not be dismissed: they 
are the first step towards recognizing an important conceptual truth. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Metaphysical Society of America announces a call for papers for 
its 1997 meeting at Vanderbilt University. Recent attacks on essentialism 
along with new developments in anthropology and genetics raise once again 
important questions about the unity, uniformity, and uniqueness of human 
nature. The Program Committee seeks work at the interface of metaphysics 
and the empirical sciences, but welcomes papers addressing any aspect of 
the theme of human nature(s). Essays on the moral, social, and political 
consequences of divergent conceptions of human nature are also gladly re- 
ceived. Historical studies should explore the contemporary implications of 
their results. Send papers to the Chair of the committee: Dr. John J. Stuhr, 
Department of Philosophy, Penn State University, University Park, Pennsyl- 
vania 16802. The deadline for submissions is September 15, 1996. 


The Association for Philosophy of Education announces a call for pa- 
pers for its December 1996 meeting to be held in conjunction with the East- 
ern Division of the American Philosophical Association. The deadline for 
submissions is March 15, 1996. The papers will be blind-refereed and should 
be prepared accordingly (i.e., name and institutional affiliation should ap- 
pear on a separate cover sheet only). Papers should be approximately 12 
pages in length (twenty minutes reading time). They should present philo- 
sophical analyses that pertain to some aspect of education. Send five (5) 
copies to: Professor Harvey Siegel, Department of Philosophy, University of 
Miami, P.O. Box 248054, Coral Gables, FL 33124-4670. 


The Society for Philosophy and Psychology announces a call for papers 
for its 22nd annual meeting, May 30—June 2, 1996, in San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, hosted by San Francisco State University. Contributed papers will be 
refereed and selected on the basis of quality and relevance to both psycholo- 
gists and philosophers. The Program Co-Chairs are especially interested in 
submissions from psychologists, neuroscientists, linguists, computer scien- 
tists, and biologists of theoretical, experimental, and clinical work they 
judge to have philosophical significance. Over the past few years sessions 
have included papers on psychopathology and philosophy, moral psychol- 
ogy, new directions in spatial representation, bodily sensations and the body 
image, cognitive ethology, language acquisition theory, current trends in lin- 
guistics, consciousness, and cognitive neuroscience, perspectives on the 
self, connectionism and development, and primate cognition, in addition to 
topics in philosophy of mind and psychology. Contributed papers are for 
oral presentation and must not exceed a total count of 3500 words. Papers 
must be accompanied by both a word count and a camera-ready abstract of 
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no more than 300 words. Papers must also be written in a format appro- 
priate for blind review. The deadline for submissions is December 8, 1995. 
Send four (4) copies to the Program Co-Chair: Professor Daniel Reisberg, 
Psychology Department, Reed College, Portland, Oregon 97202. 


The Society for the Philosophy of Sex and Love will meet with the 
Eastern Divisions of the APA on December 27-30, 1996 in Atlanta and with 
the Central Division of the APA on April 23—26, 1997 in Pittsburgh. Papers 
on sex, love, friendship, gender, family, marriage, and related topics are 
welcome. Submit two (2) copies of the papers, prepared for blind reviewing, 
typed and double-spaced, with standard margins, and not more than twelve 
pages long (excluding end notes). Papers must not be under consideration 
for presentation by any other group or by the APA. The envelope containing 
a paper submission should be clearly marked on the lower left side with the 

‘name of the Division meeting for which it is to be considered. Send by May 
1, 1996 for the Eastern or by September 1, 1996 for the Central to: Dr. 
Carol Caraway, Department of Philosophy and Religious Studies, Indiana 
University of Pennsylvania, 451 John Sutton Hall, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
15705-1087. Tel: (412) 357-2310 or (412) 349-2906. Fax: (412) 357—4039. 
E-mail: caraway@grove.iup.edu. 


The Department of Philosophy of Saint Louis University announces the 
Second Henle Conference on Deliberative Democracy, to be held April 19- 
20, 1996 at Saint Louis University in the Knights Room of the Pius XII Li- 
brary. For further information call the Department of Philosophy at (314) 
977-3149. 


The Catholic University of Lublin and The World Union of Catholic 
Philosophical Societies announce The Fifth World Congress of Christian Phi- 
losophy, “Freedom in Contemporary Culture,” to be held in Lublin August 
20-26, 1996. Problems concerning human freedom and the threats posed 
to it in the contemporary world will be discussed in the following broad 
sections: morality, law, politics, science, art, mass media, ecology, and reli- 
gion. The Congress should provide an opportunity for people from both 
East and West .to come-together and discuss the cultural, philosophical, 
social, and changes currently taking place in Poland, Europe, and the whole 
world. For more information, please contact the secretary of the Congress: 
The Catholic University of Lublin—Faculty of Philosophy, al. Raclawickie 
14 PL-20-950, Lublin, Poland. Tel: (48-81) 337-29. Fax: (48-81) 304-33. 
E-mail: kongresf@zeus.kul.lublin.pl. 


The International Committee for the History of Medieval and Renais- 
sance Natural Philosophy will sponsor a session entitled “The Aristotelian 
libri naturales in the Middle Ages” at the XXIst International Conference 
on Patristic, Medieval and Renaissance Studies to be held at Villanova Uni- 
versity in Villanova, Pennsylvania on October 4—6, 1996. Those interested 
in participating are asked to submit a one-page abstract to: Dr. Steven C. 
Snyder, Pontifical College Josephinum, Columbus, Ohio 43085. Abstracts 
must be received by March 1, 1996. 
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The Center for Ethics at Georgia State University is pleased to an- 


‘nounce the Conference on Political Violence to be held on the campus of 


Georgia State University on April 11—12, 1996. Speakers will include Profes- 


‘sors, Robert Audi (Nebraska), C. A. J. Coady (Melbourne), Virginia Held 


(CUNY), Thomas Hill, Jr. (UNC, Chapel Hill), Richard Miller (Cornell), and 
Burleigh Wilkins (UC Santa Barbara). For more information, please contact 
J. Angelo Corlett, Assistant Professor of Philosophy and Exectutive Director 


_ of The Center for Ethics, Georgia State University, Department of Philoso- 


phy, Atlanta, Georgia 30303: Tel: (404) 651-2277. Fax: (404) 651-1563. 
E-mail: phijac@gsusgi2.gsu.edu. 


The School of Law at Boston University announces the appointment of - 
Dr. David Lyons as Professor of Law. Professor Lyons received his Ph.D. - 
from Harvard University; his areas of specialization include the philosophy 
of law, utilitarianism, legal, political, and moral philosophy. He comes to 
Boston University from Cornell University where he was Professor of Law 
and Susan Linn Sage Professor of Philosophy. 
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Virtues of the Will. “iri ti ‘ya 


The Transformation of Ethics ER = 
_ in the Late Thirteenth Century 


“This is a fresh and much-needed examination of the mioral 
psychology that underlies the virtue ethics—and changes in 
virtue ethics—of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century.thought. 
It is a significant contribution both historically and substan- 
tively to our understanding of this crucial but neglected 
development in ethical theory.”—Professor John Boler, ; vile 
Department of Philosophy, University of Washington ct aE Saker 
1995 269 pp. Cloth $44.95 — 





GEORGE ALFRED JAMES 

Interpreting Religion 

The Phenomenological Approaches of Pierre Daniël Chantepie 
de la Saussaye, W. Brede Kristensen, and Gerardus van der Leeuw 


Presents an accurate and intelligent discussion of the insights of three of the most significant 
figures in the history of what came to be known as the phenomenological approach to religion. 
1995 c.800pp. ‘Cloth $59.95 
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k : Baltimore, MD 2121 
u Thomas Aquinas Tel: 410-516-6953 . 
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